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Art.  I, — Fracture  al' Ban  of  SkuU — Recovery.     By  Thob.  L, 

Neal,  M.  B.     IJeiii;;  a  Taper  reai   Itetore  the   MoDtgotaery- 

Cynntj  Medical  SJociety. 

Jolin  Tngersoll,  exprces  driver,  n.^od  48,  baa  beeo  a  coaataot 
drioker  for  a  niunlKir  uf  yeara.  October  3,  he  fell  headlong  from 
the  top  of  the  atat  of  liis  wagon,  upon  tlie  paved  gatter,  a  dU- 
faoco  of  clert'ii  tect.  Ho  was  lakcn  tip  iiiseDBible,  and  carried 
home,  where,  in  cunipanj  witli  Dr.  Adams  Jewett,  I  eaw  him 
abortly  afler  tbu  ucciJeiit.  lie  was  bleeding  from  the  noae, 
month  and  lut>  car.  Tnere  was  a  cnt  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long  in  the  left  teiupU',  down  to  tbu  bone ;  bnt,  besido  a  bnuae 
of  tlio  left  car,  the  skin  waa  uowbere  else  broken.  A  carefal 
examination  ut  tlio  bond  did  not  diacovcr  a  fracture  within  reach. 
The  aarTucc  was  ]>alc  and  cold  ;  tbo  respiration  was  bo  feeble  as 
to  appear  scarcely  pciformed  at  all;  pulse  rapid  and  witbont 
force  ;  pnpils  widely  diluted,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  eri- 
dence  ot  sensibility. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  soon  became  more  maoifeet  ^ 
the  respiration  became  slower,  sterteruns  and  labored ;  pulse  fell 
to  fitly  strokes  to  the  minntc,  was  sott  and  irrognlar,  and  toward 
evening  there  was  developed  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  left  aide. 
The  bleeding  from  tlie  ear  contiuoed  copiously  for  several  boon 
after  the  iojory ;  bnt  was  followed  by  a  pretty  Iree  diacbaixe  oC 
Vol.  IL— Ko.  1. 
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Beram,  vhich,  by  the  way,  coDtinned  more  or  less  for  soTenil 
days;  in  qnantity  sofficieDt  to  sataratc,  not  only  tbo  pillow,  bnt 
cloths  pot  about  liim  to  keep  liis  head  dry.  There  was  blood 
ejected  from  the  stomach  dnriug  the  first  twcuty-fonr  hoDra.  The 
TioleDce  of  the  symptoms  abated  somewhat  within  twolre  honre ; 
still,  the  bad  breathing  remained  fur  ten  days,  and  tho  pnlso  did 
not  rise  above  sixty  for  aboot  twcnty-tbnr  days.  After  the  paffi- 
nesB  of  the  face  sabeidod  sufficiently,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
lefl  eye  squinted  inwardly,  and  great  ccchyinosis  obtained  within 
the  orbit,  "  not,"  as  Mr.  Drnitt  says,  "  a  mere  speck  of  blood 
beneath  the  coonjnctivi,  bnt  a  complete  ecchymusis  coming  from 
behind."  There  was  complete  deafness  of  the  left  ear,  which  up 
to  the  present  promises  but  little  improvement.  CoDScionsnesa 
returned  very  slowly,  although  wo  were  soon  directed  by  him  as 
to  the  kind  of  local  applications  to  apply  to  his  head.  He  had 
been  ordered  evapornling  lotions,  but  he  tore  them  off*,  and  said 
he  wanted  "  hot  ashes."  He  got  hot  spirits  and  water,  and  was 
soothed  and  satisfied.  Another  point  in  this  connection — as  tho 
symptoms  were  of  the  udynumic  type,  and  remembering  the 
habits  of  the  man,  ho  whs  allowed  egg-nog,  and  whisky  stews, 
both  of  which  he  scornlully  refused  to  take. 

On  the  night  of  the  twcnty-fonrih  day,  tho  patient  had  a  pa- 
roxysm of  pain,  which  ho  referred  to  the  left  Hide  of  the  head 
and  car,  and  which  was  truly  agonizing,  abating  somewhat,  and 
again  retnroing  until  toward  morning.  At  my  visit,  made  early, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  my  patient  had  almost  entirely  recovered 
bis  reason,  said  he  was  suffering  greatly,  yet  seemed  sorely  yer- 
plexod  to  know  for  the  first  time  that  he  had  received  a  fall,  and 
had  loet  BO  much  time.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  explanation, 
the  fact  must  be  admitted  as  remarkable,  that  the  return  of  rea- 
son was  coincident  with  tho  apjiearance,  or  rather  the  lull  of  this 
violout  pain. 

He  passed  the  day  badly  enough,  bnt  tho  night  bronght  all  the 
horrors  of  its  predecessor.  The  next  morning  he  was  bettor 
again,  and  dozed  for  a  short  time,  but  was  aroused  with  his  pain, 
which,  although  not  so  violent  as  the  night  attacks,  came  on 
with  considerable  severity.  To  give  details  of  the  next  two 
wci-ks,  would  be  to  repuut  what  has  been  said  of  those  two  days 
nnd  nights,  aud  my  design  in  going  into  detail  at  all,  is  to  place 
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beyoDd  doubt  the  officacy  of  a  remedy  id  this,  if  it  may  not. 
prove  BO  ID  other  cases  of  like  character. 

To  follow,  then,  tho  history,  these  palDS  eDbsidod  rather  ab- 
raptly  about  tho  lOtli  of  November,  and  ho  has  becD  steadily, 
yet  slowly,  recuveriDg  up  to  the  time  wheo  this  report  was  under- 
tdcon. 

Id  inentioniDg  the  treatment,  in  order  to  bo  brief,  I  shr.U  as- 
sume that  np  to  the  time  of  tlie  uccuri'ence  of  these  violent  head 
paine,  he  got  about  what  is  generally  recoiamcnded  in  such  cases, 
leaning  strongly  toward  expectancy.  With  their  appearance,  I 
am  j'reo  to  confess,  I  was  aooiewhat  pnzzlod  as  to  what  coarse  to 
pursno.  I  began,  however,  by  giving  small  doses  of  morphine, 
to  he  carefully  increased,  until  ho  was  getting  half  grain  doses 
every  three  honrs. 

This  seeming  to  have  no  effect,  he  next  got  belladonna  with  no 
better  results.  I  tlieu  asked  Dr.  Reeve  to  see  my  patient,  and  at 
bis  snggestiou  I  gave  him  tincture  of  the  rout  of  acouito,  and 
iodide  of  potash,  which  was  continued  until  the  physiological 
efiocts  of  tho  aconite  were  n)anifcstod  ;  bnt  as  no  amelioration  of 
the  pain  followed,  it  uas  discootinned. 

I  next  gave  him  ft.  Putassii  bromidi  Siss  ;  tine,  valerians 
ammonia.  f1.  3viij  ;  aqu&  eamphoite  fi.  Sviij.  Mix,  Tablespoon- 
fal  every  three  hours.  This  formula,  after  twenty-four  hours,  had 
developed  snch  marked  good  results,  and  so  beyond  my  oxpecta- 
tioD,  that  1  was  then  in  doubt  as  to  whether  its  exhibition,  and 
thuBubsideDccot' pain  might  nut  bo  merely  coincident.  I  did 
not  risk  it,  and  kept  up  the  medicine  for  six  days  longer.  Now, 
as  the  patient  was  quite  comiortable,  and  in  order  to  fully  satisfy 
myself  to  what  it  was  due,  the  medicine  was  withdraw  |i;  but 
before  morning  I  was  si-nt  for,  and  found  him  suffering  as  inncb 
as  before  the  medicine  was  first  given.  I  then  gave  him  twenty- 
five  grains  of  the  bromide,  to  bu  repeated  every  four  or  six 
hours— looking  confidently  for  the  relief  of  my  patient,  and  in 
which  I  was  happily  not  disappointed. 

Again,  there  had  now  elapsed  another  week  since  the  man  had 
complained  of  pain  ;  the  appetite  was  good ;  bo  slept  well,  and 
every  thing  promiacil  so  favorably  with  him,  I  did  not  think  there 
could  be  any  necessity  fur  conliuning  the  remedy,  and  so  in  good 
faith  this  lime,  I  suspcnJed  it.    lie  had  pain  again,  not  violent 
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boweTer,  yet  onongh  to  prevent  sleep.  The  bromide  acted  as 
Iiappily  BB  before,  and,  coneenting  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of 
-fhe  patient,  be  was  allowed  to  coDtinne  its  nso  ap  to  tho  middle 


The  commentary  npon  this  case,  nodonbtedly  is,  that  it  was  a 
remarkable  instance  of  recovery  from  an  cxicneive  fracture  of 
fbo  baee  of  the  sknll.  All  iiijnries  of  the  head,  however  slight, 
-may  prove  miscliicvoua,  while  on  the  othor  hand  grave  acci- 
dents, implicating  tho  brain  ilselt^  are  not  necessarily  mortal. 
The  symptoms  of  fractnro  of  Iho  base  of  the  craninm,  may, 
as  Prof.  Grose  says,  in  a  "  perfectly  simple  case  be  mild ;  mild 
remedies  sufficing  for  its  relief; ''  "  bat,"  saya  the  same  author, 
"  it  is  far  otherwise  when  the  fiasnre  ia  extensive,  owing  to  the 
lesion  snatained  by  the  brain  acd  its  envelupee."  There  ie,  then, 
'  profound  coUapae,  and  not  tho  slightest  sensibility  of  any  kind. 
This  may  last  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  leave  it  possible  for 
an  entire  recovery  at  some  remote  period  ;  or  what  freqnently 
takes  place,  the  unfortunate  patient  never  reacts.  There  is  aitnoit 
always  blood  poured  from  the  month,  nose,  and  ears ;  and  fro- 
qnently  also,  sooner  or  later,  a  serosity  issues  from  these  same 
CRvitiea.  I  have  merely  referred  to  what  is  nsnally  observed  of 
the  cerebral  symptoms  in  the  kind  of  injury  under  considera- 
tion, from  the  tact  that  within  themselves  they  can  never  bo  de- 
pended npon  as' pathognomonic  of  fracture:  and  a  hint  at  what 
occurs  in  the  simple  form,  and  to  notive  what  has  been  dedignat- 
ed  profound  collapse  in  the  grave,  must  serve  oar  purpose,  since 
Ihcy  can  only  he  held  as  concomitant  indications,  and  of  no 
value  in  the  light  of  differential  diagnosis.  There  are  symp- 
toms, however,  which  certainly  tell  na  of  injuries  of  slrnctures 
JD  immediate  contact  with  bonce,  and  fnrtbor  indicate  at  what 
points,  and  to  what  extent  these  structures  may  be  involved. 
Ur.  John  Hilton  has  grouped  these  symptoms  into  three  divi- 
sions, and  I  can  do  uo  bettor  than  borrow  his  classificatioo. 

"  1.  Those  symptoms  resulting  from  an  escape  of  blood  to  tho 
exterior  of  the  cranium  by  tho  orbits,  noae,  month,  phaiynz,  or 
ear.  2.  Those  resulting  from  iojnry  to  the  nerves  traversing 
the  foramina  of  tho  base,  and  most  vary  according  to  the 
normal  fiinctions  of  the  nerve  or  nerves  involved,  and,  8id, 
The  escape  of  the  o««bro-Bpinal  flaid  from  the  ear  or  (dher  parts 
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of  the  craniam."  After  a  blow  npoD  the  bead,  a  certaio  ainoaDt 
of  blood  ma;  lie  effused  Id  the  orbits,  aofficioDt  to  produce 
considerable  eccbymosis ;  as  well  as  a  ccrtajo  degree  of  epi»- 
tazis,  even  when  the  oose  has  Dot  received  aD  injury  ;  aod,^. 
indeed,  diere  may  have  beoa  some  bleeding  from  the  ear  and 
pharyruc  where  the  mncons  lining  of  these  cavities  has  been 
lacerated,  not  as  the  result  of  direct  injury  to  the  part  itself, 
tritfaont  noceeaarily  invulviog  a  fractnre.  Yet,  if  any  great 
amoant  of  hemorrhage  shoald  occur,  aod  especially  iroui  the 
pbaryDX  and  ear,  coDScqaeot  upon  a  severe  blow  on  a  remote 
part  of  the  head,  I  thiuk  the  best  antlioritics  will  warrant  us  in 
proQOQDciag  it  the  result  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
Mr.  Frescott  Howett  iusists  upon  the  importance  of  extravasated 
blood  Quder  the  ocular  coujunctiva  as  diagnostic  of  tracture,  and 
eajB  of  it,  to  be  of  prime  value,  "  we  Bbonld  not  be  able  to  trace 
its  limits,"  tliat  it  should  extcad  farther  than  we  are  able  to 
see.  There  may  be  extravasatioo  iu  the  mastoid  region,  and 
lateral  regions  of  the  neck,  leading  to  strong  suspicious  of  frac- 
ture of  the  poeterior  part  of  the  base.  The  symptoms  showing 
injury  to  the  nerves  will  indicate  not  only  tracture,  but  may  point 
oat  its  direcdoD  ;  a  strabismus  implicates  the  third  or  sixth 
nerve ;  a  paralysis  of  the  face  shows  that  the  aeveoth  has  sufiered ; 
deafness  pointa  to  the  auditory ;  loss  of  sensibility  of  one  half 
the  tongue  to  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  of  motion  to  the 
ninth ;  while  dysphagia  and  snoring  indicate  that  the  exit  of  the 
eighth  pair  lias  been  infringed  upon  by  the  line  of  fissure;  and 
BO  we  Biay  carry  these  observations  further,  as  by  the  absenee 
of  paralysis,  or  other  derangements  of  nervous  action,  we  may 
assure  ourselves  that  the  brain  substance  has  not  suffered.  The 
escape  of  the  serous  fluid  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation, 
and  even  up  to  the  preeeiit;  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
must  always  be  taken  as  unmistakable  evidence  ot  fracture  of 
the  base  of  the  skuU,  nor  that  its  source  even  when  existing  in. 
large  quantity,  rnunt  always  be  rtferred  to  the  cerebro-spiual 
Uquor.  That  iu  almost  all  cases  where  this  fluid  has  been 
discharged  after  severe  iujnries  of  the  head,  terminating  tidaUjr, 
it  can  be  sat»&ctory  demonstrated  to  have  proceeded  from  • 
rupture  of  the  membrane  containing  it,-  there  can  be  do 
doubt.    Tet,  Mi.  Hewett  mentions  in  his  lectnres  upoii  thia- 
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subject,  At  least  two  cssea  'wbera  no  such  openiDg  conld  poaeibly 
exist,  and,  in  one  of  the  cases  nnder  his  immediate  eye,  when 
the  seniD)  vas  copioas  and  prolonged,  acaretnl  dissection,  made 
by  himself  and  Mr.  HeDry  Gray,  revealed  that  there  was  no 
fracture  of  the  petrous  bone  at  all.  He  says,  that  iu  this  case, 
"  the  only  possible  explanation  is,  that  it  was  a  secretion  of  the 
membrane  lining  (he  tyrapannin  and  mnstoid  cells."  As  Mr. 
Howett  is  perhaps  the  highest  antbority  of  the  present  day,  who 
takes  isenc  with  those  who  believe  this  serous  discharge  to  be  in 
all  cases  the  cercbro-epinal  fluid,  and  consequently  pathogno- 
monic of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  it  may  bo  excusable  to 
copy  what  he  is  pleaaod  to  call  Iiiit  three  classes  of  cases  presentiog 
this  watery  discharge.  '^  Tlie  first  is  vhere  the  fiaid  from  the 
ear  is  plentiful  and  of  a  decidedly  watery  character  immediately 
after  the  accident ;  in  these  cases,"  ho  says,  "  we  need  still  be  in 
DO  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident.  We  may  salely  say 
that  the  watery  discharge  is  due  to  the  escape  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  which  can  only  take  place  through  the  petrous  bono 
implicating  the  internal  aiiditbry  canal  and  its  membranes. 

*'  Ttie  second  class,  characterizttd  by  a  copious  and  prolonged 
bleeding  from  the  ear,  followed  hy  a  watery  discharge,  we  may 
here  also  safely  diagnose  a  fracture  of  tho  petrous  bone,  bat  we 
cao  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  lino  of  fractnro  follows  any  par- 
ticular course.  It  is  right,  however,  that  we  should  clearly 
nnderstand  that  it  is  not  to  this  watery  discharge  that  we  can  io 
these  cases  safely  trust  for  our  diagnosis,  but  to  the  copious  and 
prolonged  bleeding  which  has  never  as  yet  led  me  wrong. 

*'  Thus  far,  then,  there  is  no  diflicnlty  in  the  diagnosis ;  not  so 
however  in  the  third  class  of  cases.  Hero  we  get  at  first  a  dis* 
cliarge  of  blood  only,  which  is  neither  copious  nor  prolonged ; 
then  comes  the  watery  discharge,  varying  as  to  tho  time  of  its 
appearance.  Mark,  it  may  bo  there  within  a  very  few  hours 
after  tho  accident,  varying  again  as  to  the  gnantity ;  it  may  bo 
profuse  also  within  a  very  few  ]ioura  after  its  appearance.  These 
are  the  cases,"  adds  Mr.  Hewott,  "  in  which  experience  has  of 
late  taught  us  that  the  diagnosis  must  be  doubtfal.  Does  snch  s 
discharge  of  blood  indicate  a  fractnro?  certainly  not.  Does  such 
a  discharge  of  watory  fluid  indicate  a  fractnro  t  not  for  certain, 
A  limpid  watery  fluid  may  be  discharged  within  a  few  boon 
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after  the  accident,  the  qoaDtitj  of  it  may  even  be  profhBe,  and 
jet  there  maj  be  do  fractnre.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
been  held  that  these  two  characters  of  earl;  appearance  and 
profasonesB,  were  signs  positire,  in  troth,  none  more  so,  of  frac- 
tared  base.     Of  this  idea  we  must  now  disabnse  onraelves." 

It  need  ecarcel;  be  added  that  wo  ma;  hare  a  fraotnre  with 
none  of  the  above  iodications  to  govern  our  opinion,  and  in  their 
absence  wo  ma;  sometimes  sltrowdlj  gness  at  the  trne  character 
of  the  inischibt*.  but  are  never  warranted  in  pronoaocing  it  so 
with  poeitiveDCSB.  The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  extremel; 
bad.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  all  such  accidents 
were  fatal.  Yet  wo  now  know,  that  although  a  person  may 
receive  «n  extensive  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skall,  we  need 
not  Dccesearity  condemn  him  to  death. 

Tliere  is  very  littlo  ontside  of  what  is  called  general  princi- 
ples to  lie  said  of  treatment.  Operative  interference  may  be 
necessary,  where  a  spicula  of  bono  impinges  from  the  orbit,  or 
from  a  caving  in  of  a  portion  of  the  posterior  fossse. 

In  closing  the  account  of  tliie  case,  and  the  rambUog  com- 
ments I  have  been  betravod  into  making,  I  must  apologize  for 
introdocing  the  details  of  treatment  for  the  violent  pains  which 
afflicted  my  patient ;  bnt  feeling  that  I  stumbled  nponj  what 
proved  a  very  boon  lo  him,  and  not  then,  nor  now,  being  able 
to  offer  any  solution  of  the  means  to  ends,  I  beg  that  gentlemen 
will  bo  kind  enough  to  give  this  part  of  my  paper  more  than  a 
passing  reference. 


Abt.  U.—Catet  of  Thoroelc  JH*ea»e.     Br  H.  P.  Atbes,  M.  D,, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

C*8it  1. — I'sitcMONiA. — Jas.  B,  was  attacked  with  pneumonia 
in  the  spring  of  1844.  Tho  inflammation  ezteodod  to  both 
lungs,  bnt  reached  a  higher  degree  in  the  left;,  and  resulted 
in  an  entire  disorganization  of  that  lung,  and  change  in  the 
locality  of  the  heart.  Tlie  attack  and  treatment  of  the  pnen- 
monia  hod  no  peculiarities,  but  the  results  are  unusual,  and 
beautifully  illustrate  tho  tenacity  sometimes  manifested  for 
life,  and  the  rceouroos  of  nature  in  supplying  any  defect  in 
the  organism.    During  tho  sicknesB  and  convalescence  there 
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were  so  special  evidences  of  decay  in  the  left  luog,  sud 
the  chaoge  which  occurred  can  odI;  be  accounted  for  as  tlio. 
result  of  absorption.  Mr.  B.  is  still  living,  and  his  prospects  for 
life  are  as  good  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  and,  for  the 
present,  entirely  forbid  tho  idea  of  a  post  mortem  examination. 
The  ribs  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest  have  fallen  in,  or  flat- 
teued,  ao  that  the  measurement  of  that  side  la  not  more  than  one 
third  that  of  the  right.  Percnssion  reveals  only  a  solid  mass 
occupying  the  remaining  cavity,  and  the  action  or  motion  of  the 
ribs  is  eotircly  wanting.  The  heart  has  been  pushed  entirely 
into  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  its  action  may  be  seen  and 
heard,  alittleon  tho  inside  uf  the  right  nipple,  while  ita  apex  points 
forward  and  outwardly.  Its  motions  are  quick,  but  smooth 
and  uniform.  The  respiration  is  hurried,  but  the  resonance 
of  the  right  side,  on  percussion,  indicates  a  sound  lung.  Mr.  B. 
possesses  a  well-developed  body,  and  one  free  Irum  any  heredi- 
tary disease.  His  appeareanco  now  is  slightly  stuoped,  pale 
and  delicate,  yet  he  has  sufficient  strength  to  enable  him  to  walk 
aboQt  and  give  directions  respecting  his  bnsiness ;  but  can  under- 
go no  great  amonnt  of  fatigao.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  is 
not  materially  increased  in  size,  when  we  remember  that  it  con- 
tains the  heart  and  bhe  entire  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  body. 
The  appetite  contioacfl  good,  and  the  digestive  organs  are  en- 
tirely healthy.  The  vertebral  column  has  not  suffered  with  this 
great  change  in  the  orgauisjn.  Tho  stooping  mentioned  above, 
probably  results  from  other  causes.  The  man  is,  undoabtedly, 
liring  with  only  the  right  lung.  The  heart  has  been  crowded 
Beveral  inches  from  its  proper  position  in  tho  thorax. 

There  are  undoubtedly  instances  in  which  men  have  lived 
with  one  lung;,  irom  hepatization  or  solidification,  but  I  do  not 
now  remember  any,  whore  there  has  been  such  an  entire  disor- 
ganization of  tfao  vital  orgauB.  What  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  aorta,  rena  cara,  heart  and  respiratory  organs,  is,  for  the 
present,  only  a  matter  -of  eonjecture ;  and  as  the  Bnhjeet  has 
lived  for  twoaty-tmo  yeaxs,  and  bids  fair  for  many  more,  it  may 
never  be  known. 

Ciaa  i. — Emttbua  fbov  Pitkuiiokia. — S.  B.,  aged  85,  a 
stout,  vigorous,  healthy  and    temperate   man,  was  attacked 
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ID  1860  with  )>neBtDO&is.  The  inflaiamation  oecnrred  in 
both  InngB,  bat  was  particnlarly  sevore  in  tho  left.  The 
treatment  vas  prompt  and  energetic;  bnt  as  we  write  only 
to  record  the  results  of  tho  case,  we  entirel;  omit  it.  Hepatiza- 
tion of  the  left  lung  followed  in  a  few  hoara,  while  the  right 
gradually  aaenmed  its  health;  atste  and  f\M)ctioD.  The  patient 
Blowly  improved,  and  in  six  weoks,  was  able  to  visit  town — his 
residence  being  six  miles  in  the  conntry.  The  dalloesH  over  the 
long  continned,  bat  bopoe  were  entertained  that  it  wonld  gradu- 
ally remme  its  fhnctions.  He  continnud  to  visit  town  overy  two 
weeks,  bat  complained  of  gto^  pain  in  the  diseased  side  of  the 
ebest,  and  a  sensation  of  a  floating  or  moving  snbstance  in  that 
side.  The  first  attack  was  in  Angnst,  and  in  December  be  had 
become  so  emaciated  and  weak,  and  felt  the  weiglit  of  the  left 
Inng  BO  great,  that  he  gave  up  all  locomotion,  and  confined  him- 
self  to  a  semi-erect  position  in  bed,  being  compelled  to  lie  con- 
tinaoosly  on  the  back.  From  Decomber  to  Febvnary  hia  snder- 
tngs  wore  intense  and  almost  cmrtinnoas.  In  Febroary  his  phy- 
sician visited  him,  and  found  an  evident  poiotiog  of  matter  be- 
tween the  third  and  fonrth  rilw,  which  he  opened,  and  over  six 
pints  of  thick  pas  escaped  within  eight  honrs.  So  exhausting 
was  it  to  the  patient,  that,  notwithstanding  he  had  a  bandage 
aroond  him  tightly,  it  became  necessary  to  stop  the  Sow  of  the 
pes,  nntil  rest  and  stimnlants  could  restore  him.  The  operation 
left  the  patient  in  a  much  prostrated  condition. 

In  three  weeks,  two  more  pointings  appeared  between  the  fonrth 
and  fifth  ribs,  which  were  opened,  and  discharged  large  qnanti- 
tiea  of  matter.  Subsequently  four  openings  were  made,  one  near 
the  base,  and  one  at  the  apex  of  tbo  heart,  the  remainder  as  low 
down  as  tho  seventh  rib,  bat  all  on  the  anterior  sorfoce  of  the 
left  tweast.  During  the  sixteen  years  which  have  elapsed,  new 
fistula)  have  formed,  and  old  ones  closed.  There  are  generally 
foin*  running,  three  occasionally,  and  one,  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  me,  and  really  the  subject  of  this  paper.  This  one  he 
is  compelled  to  empty  night  and  morning,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"Blow  it  out."  Daring  the  sixteen  years,  he  has  been  confined 
to  the  bottse  aboutone  year;  the  remainder  has  been  devoted  to 
the  management  of  his  property;  bntatno  time  mw  ho  able  to 
undergo  any  severe  labor.    His  chest  is  drawn  to  the  left  a!dfl, 
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especiallj  when  valkiag.  The  ribs  on  the  aSected  side  have 
flattened,  and  the  measnremeDt  is  two  thirds  of  that  of  the  heal- 
thy one.  The  heart  has  been  forced  Irom  its  nataral  poeition, 
aud  lics.im mediately  ooder  the  stenmin.  The  diastole  and  sys- 
tole of  the  OFg«D  conreys  to  the  ear.  the  impreasion,  that  the 
heart  ia  sairoaDded  with  some  aabatance  which  aapfM^sses  the 
Boond,  or,  that  it  ia  deeply  imbedded  in  iho  subatance  of  the  laog. 
Fcrcnssion  over  the  diseased  side  reveals  several  cavities ;  aud 
yet  a  sufficient  respiratory  mnrinar  ia  hoard,  to  show  the  existence 
of  some  healthy  Inog.  There  are,  andonbtedly,  five  cavities  in  the 
Inng,  oaoli  one  having  a  fistaloas  opot)iti<;  through  the  walls  of  the 
cheat.  The  cavity  which  he  "blowa  ont"  night  and  morning, 
has  its  opening  between  the  fonrth  and  fifth  ribe,  and  three 
inches  Irom  the  point  where  the  ribs  join  the  sternum.  Tho  orifice 
is  three  fonrths  of  an  inch  in  size,  with  healthy,  organized  edgea. 
A  probo  can  be  introduced  four  or  five  inches,  Thia  opening 
he  conatantly  keeps  closed  air-tight,  excepting  when  he  is  empty- 
ing it.  He  usually  ueca  a  paper  tent,  made  with  the  leaves  of 
an  old  book,  probably  trom  their  aof^ucsa,  which  he  rolla  np 
tightly,  until  sufficiently  large,  when  it  is  introduced  its  fnll 
length,  leaving  only  enough  externally  to  withdraw  it  when  ne- 
cessary. The  tent,  thus  introduced,  has  some  times  slipped  into 
the  cavity,  and  haa  been  extracted  with  difficulty.  He  is  nnable 
to  breathe  when  this  orifice  is  open.  When  he  wishes  to  free 
the  cavity  from  the  accumulated  pns,  he  withdraws  the  plug, 
aimultaueoualy  cloaing  his  mouth,  and  making  an  effort  to  cough, 
when  the  air  and  matter  must  pass  ont  through  the  external  open- 
ing. -I  contusa  my  aatoniahment  and  aurpriso  at  the  noise  and 
force  of  the  outruahing  air,  when  ho  aimply  withdrawa  the  tent. 
Some  days  he  ia  compelled  to  cleanse  this  cavity  three  times, 
but  uuaally  only  morning  and  evening.  If  he  neglects  to  do  so, 
ho  commences  discharging  it  by  the  mouth,  and  can  at  any  time, 
by  bending  his  body  downward  and  forward,  cause  the  matter  to 
flow  from  the  mouth.  The  amount  thus  discharged  is  about 
eight  oQucea  each  time,  or  sixteen  ounces  per  day.  The  aurfaoe 
of  the  affected  aide  ia  covered  with  cicatrices  and  deep  fiaeures. 
It  ia  a  matter  of  aatoniabment  how  this  man  has  thoa  lived 
tlirongh  aixteen  years  with  such  a  disorganized  condition  of  the 
thoracic  cavity. 
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Aet.  III. — Uterine  Turner,  SuecettfuUif  removed.   By  G.  W.  BoBR- 

BTLEK,  it.  D.,  L&ncaster,  0.    Being  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 

Prof.  M.  B.  Wright,  M.  D. 

I  do  not  aim  to  add  an;  thing  now  to  the  "  etiolog;  or  pathol- 
ogy "  of  such  out-growiht  from  the  uterine  walls,  but  to  impreu 
upon  the  profeBsion  the  fact,  that  surgical  procedure  ia  not  onlj 
justifiable,  but  an  imperative  dut;  in  such  cases,  even,  when  very 
UDpromising  aspects  are  present. 

Nature  can  not  cure,  and  "  art "  must  be  resorted  to  as  the  only 
chance  to  rescue  snch  patients  frop  premature  death. 

The  eargical  treatment  of  those  out-gr^wths  from  the  "  uterine 
walls"  is  of  modern  date,  and  was  for  a  long  period  considered 
beyond  the  resources  of  art.  The  great  advances  in  "phyaiol- 
og;,  chemistry,  and  the  microscope,"  have  enabled  the  surgeon 
to  give  us  a  correct  pathology  and  proper  diagnosis ;  thereby 
ennblin^r  us  to  adopt  a  rational  procedure. 

The  invaluable  "Prize  Essay"  on  the  surgical  treatment  of 
certain  "  Fibrous  Tumors "  by  the  highly  gifted  and  aooom- 
plished  physician  Waabington  L.  Atlee,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia, 
has,  in  my  judgment,  contributed  more  to  our  knowledge  and 
treatment  of  snch  cases,  than  any  worlc  I  have  had  access  to ;  and 
bw  furnished  me  the  meana  of  saving  an  invaluable  life. 

He  is  justly  entitled  to  the  motto :  "  Palmam  qui  menat  feral." 

July  1st,  I  visited  the  wife  of  Dr.  B.,  in  consultation  with  Drs. 
Miner,  Short,  and  Potter.  We  received  the  following  his- 
tory : 

For  about  one  year  Mrs.  B.  felt  a  fullneas,  and  slight  promi' 
nence  about  the  "fundus  uteri,'  and  a  little  to  the  right — this 
slowly  increased  (though  without  pain)  until  the  volume  of  the 
uterus  was  as  large  as  atan  eight  months'  pregnancy.  The  men- 
strual flow  appeared  at  proper  perioda  and  usual  quantity  for  the 
.  first  five  months,  when  it  became  hemorrhagic,  and  for  the  laat 
three  months  the  hemorrhage  increased  so  much  that  the  fearful 
dnun  left  her  blanched  and  prosb'ate,  her  respiration  harried, 
pulse  180  per  minute,  and  the  usual  thrill  of  "  anemia." 

The  touch  revealed  unusual  heat  in  the  vagina ;  the  "  os-tincn  " 
fully  dilated,  and  filled  with  a  tongue>lilce  process  of  tfae  tumor. 
Advancing  my  exploration  the  hand  was  arrested  two  inches 
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ftbove  tbe  "  OS  "  by  firm '  adbesions  to  the  inner  surface  of  tbe 
nteras,  and  around  tbe  entire  tumor. 

The  grave  question  was  presented,  what  can  be  done?  Not  to 
remove  the  tumor  must  soon  be  fatal  to  our  patient.  How  to 
remove  it  perpleied  ns.  .Upon  &1II  consultation  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  the  removal. 

The  danger  of  the  operation  was  fully  declared  to  tbe  patient ; 
and  she  calmly  expressed  ber  willingnesa  to  submit. 

Dr.  B.  put  her  under  chloroform,  and  I  proceeded  to  break  up 
the  adhesions  with  the  fingers,  bat  soon  found  bands  too  un- 
yielding to  my  efforts ;  and  I^then  resorted  to  a  blunt-pointed 
"bistoury,"  guarding  the  edge  with  the  index  finger,  and  thus 
cautiously  cutting  the  fibrous  bands  as  near  the  surface  of  the 
turner  as  possible ;  and  proceeding  slowly  Ull  the  hand  was  par- 
tially benumbed  by  the  uterine  contractions,  when  I  requested  my 
friend  Dr.  Sotler  to  continue  the  operation,  which  he  A{A  with 
precaution  and  skill.  We  alternately  relieved  each  other  till  we 
stripped  the  tumor  from  its  adhesions  to  its  base,  in  two  hours 
and  one  quarter. 

The  efforts  to  separate  it  from  its  out-growth  proving  fruitless, 
I  determined  to  throw  an  annealed  wire  around  it,  with  a  long 
doable  canula.  I  holieved  myself  successful,  for  on  drawing  and 
faateniDg  tbe  wires,  the  inetmmeDt  remained  firm  under  proper 
traction.  In  forty-eight  (48)  hours  it  came  loose ;  and  was  with- 
drawn by  Dr.  B.  "  It  proved  a  failure."  I  received  daily  reports 
from  Dr.  B.  and  his  medical  advisers,  as  follows : 

July  2d.  Rigor  at  11  o'clock  last  night,  fever  slight,  abdomen 
distended  and  tender ;  complaints  of  great  heat  in  genitals — no 
urination.  At  two  (2)  at  night,  threw  off  scalding  urine ;  vaginal 
discharge,  blood  and  water ;  offensive,  bowels  moved ;  gave  opium. 

July  3d.  Abdomen  as  yesterday ;  also  va^nsl  discharge ; 
pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120) ;  great  thirst;  urinated 
freely;  continued  opium. 

July  4th.  Increased  fever,  distension  and  tenderness  of  abdo- 
nun  greater ;  pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120) ;  urinated  little, 
and  painful,  probably  owing  to  descent  of  "  tumor "  filling  up 
vagia*  under  strong  uterine  contractions ;  discharge  offensive, 
can  not  inject  deodorising  agents,  because  "tumor"  fills  up  tbe 
abeatb ;  continued  opium ;  ice  freely  to  abdomen  and  mlva. 
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July  5th.  Lees  fever  and  tenderneBB  ;  pulse  one  hnnch-ed  and 
ten  (110)  ;  aterine  contractions  strong  and  frequent;  Icrwer  por- 
tion  of  tumor  protruding  through  "viilTa"  during  oontraotions. 
Dr.  B.  used  prudent  traction  on  **  tumor,"  and  finds  it  softening ; 
two  (2)  gushes  of  colored  fluid  of  two  (2)  pints  during  traolion. 
Treatmont  as  previous  day. 

Jul;  6th.  Increased  fever  and  delirinm,  from  eight  (8)  A.  M. 
to  three  (3)  P.M.;  pnlse  one  hnndred  and  twenty  (120);  ab- 
dominal distension  and  tenderness  increased ;  contrae^ons  strong, 
and  propelling  "tnmor"  three  (8)  to  four  (4)  inches  beyond 
vulva ;  vaginal  discharge  small,  but  otfensive ;  can  only  urinate 
on  pressing  "  tumor  "  off  "  uretha."  Treatment,  opium  and  calo- 
mel.    Ice  as  previously.     Patient  takes  iced  milk  freely. 

July  7th.  No  fever ;  pulse  one  hundred  and  twenty  (ISO), 
small  and  soft;  aterine  contractions  strong;  skin  leaking. 
Treatment  as  day  previous,  with  brandy. 

July  8tb.  Condition  of  patient  as  yesterday.  Treatment,  ophun 
and  calomel ;  beef  tea,  with  iced  milk. 

July  9tb.  Symptoms  more  favorable ;  pulse  one  hundred  and 
eight  (108)  ;  uterine  contractions  strong ;  tumor  descending  and 
softening.     Treatment,  less  opium  ;  takes  beef  tea  freely. 

July  10th.  I  visited  patient,  and  met  her  medical  attendants. 
A  half  hour  before  my  arrival  "  tnmor"  was  expelled  under  strong 
contractions  of  "  uterus  and  tractile  "  force  by  Dr.  B.  From  this 
day  madam  slowly  improved,  and  by  October  was  in  fine  health, 
and  BO  continues. 


The  "  tumor"  weighed  six  and  one  quarter  (&^)  pounds,  mea- 
.sured  at  iu  base  five  and  a  half  (5^)  inches  from  right  to  left; 
fr<Mn  base  to  apex  eleven  and  a  half  (11})  inches.  I  aent  it  to 
my  friend  Prof.  Salisbury,  of  Cleveland,  for  microscopic  exam- 
ination,  which  he  kindly  gave  me,  viz : 

*'  The  microscope  shows  it  to  be  a  fibrous  growth,  scattered 
through  among  the  connective  fiber  and  connective  tissue,  cells, 
and  granules." 
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Abt.  ly.—Dueatet  of  CkUdrm.    By  G.  W.  H.  Kempbe,  M.  D., 

Mancie,  iDd. 

Tbrongli  tbo  whole  coarse  of  study  laid  dowu  for  tho  medical 
Btudeot,  lie  meets  with  do  class  of  diseases,  or  branch  of  the 
professioQ,  that  he  eoters  with  more  reluctance  or  niisgiviugs, 
than  he  does  upon  the  study  and  practice  of  diseases  of  children. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  they  are  rare. 

Few  young  men  who  graduate  and  leave  our  medical  colleges 
for  their  various  fields  of  practice,  consider  tbemsolves  compe- 
tent to  copo  with  this  class  of  diseases.  There  are  reasons  for 
this.  Must  of  our  medical  students  are  young  men  of  limited 
means,  and  when  they  commonce  the  study  of  medicine,  aro 
anxious  to  proceed  rapidly  through  the  course  of  study,  and 
begin  a  practice  as  soon  as  possible.  Ho  tells  his  preceptor  so, 
and  his  preceptor  "  puts  him  through,*'  and  ten  chances  to  ono 
but  the  dreaded  work  on  diseases  of  children  is  delayed  to  the 
last — slighted  ol^en.  Be  goes  to  some  medical  college,  lint  here 
his  mind  is  dazzled  by  "  capital  operations,"  or  so  called  ''  inter- 
esting cases,"  forgetting,  apparently,  that  those  cases  we  mout 
witti  oftenest,  are  the  most  interesting,  and  thereturo  descrviug 
of  most  attention.  Our  medical  schools  arc  notable  to  give  it 
as  ranch  thought  as  it  deserves.  Most  of  them  Imve  a  protcssor, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  lecture  upon  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women 
and  children.  These  three  are  all  important  branches,  but  the 
two  former  occupy  nearly  all  the  teacher's  time,  and  if  any  one 
has  to  be  cut  short,  it  is  the  last.  With  these  ill  preparations 
he  begins  a  practice.  He  is  tho  pilot  to  guide  these  litile  barks 
to  the  haven  of  health,  and  now  ho  feels  his  want  of  knowledge 
on  the  Bobjcct  If  he  should  happen,  unfortunately,  to  form  a 
partnership  with  some  old  physician,  lie  may  got  along  swim- 
mingly for  the  time,  but  if  this  should  be  ended,  or  if  ho  com- 
mence a  practice  alone,  he  soon  finds  that  he  lias  sadly  neglected 
an  important  portion  of  his  profession,  is  unequal  to  the  task, 
his  practice  declining,  aud  he  feels  disgraced,  or  what  is  worse, 
that  bo  may  kavo  killed  his  little  patient  from  si  cer  ignorance. 
This  may  be  a  highly  drawn  picture,  but  I  fear  it  is  loo  oOen 
realized. 

Now,  we  contend  that  children's  diseases  are  more  easily 
understood  and  susceptible  of  treatment,  than  any  other  portion 
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of  the  practice  of  medidDC  True,  the  diagnosis  is  sometimea 
difficnlt,  bat  ie  not  tliie  often  the  case  in  adolts  T  lo  the  very 
yonng  patient  we  are  deprived  of  the  sobjectivc  signs,  but  wo 
have  a  better  opportDuity  of  analysing-  the  objective,  than  we 
have  is  the  adnlt.  Another  fact  is  that  tbe  objective  signs  in 
the  child  are  more  reliable  than  tho  objective  signs  in  the  adult. 
What  physician  has  not  been  oHen  misled  when  ho  placed  too 
mncb  confideDcc  in  tho  sabjoctive  signs  ?  We  have  the  expres- 
sions and  color  of  tho  countetianco  and  skin,  gestures,  pocoltari- 
ties  of  sleep,  respiration,  breath,  cry,  tongao,  evacuation,  etc., 
etc.  The  observing  physician  can  soon  learn  to  form  Irom  these 
acorrect  diagnosis.  The  child's  physicisti  needs  a  large  amount 
of  patience  aud  quick  perception.  In  czamiuing  the  child  we 
are  not  compelled  tu  Violate  any  rules  of  seeming  modcftty,  but 
can  examine  thoroughly  from  head  to  foot.  The  child  is  not  a 
malingerer,  or,  in  plainer  terms,  never  lets  on  to  be  any  sicker 
than  it  really  is — it  is  just  as  sick  as  it  appears,  aud  no  more 
Dor  less.    How  different  often  with  the  adult. 

Every  physician  knows  the  intimate  relation  existing  between 
the  mind  and  body.  Now,  in  the  child  wo  are  rid  ot  all  those 
mental  emotions  which  olten  aggravate  disease  in  the  adult — 
anxiety,  cares  of  life,  fear  of  dealli,  etc.,  are  all  unknown  ti>  the 
infant,  and  their  depressing  effects  are  not  felt. 

The  sexual  system  being  vindeveloped,  what  a  train  of  diseases 
we  can  exclode  when  Ibnning  a  diagnosis.  Hysteria,  with  its 
protean  forms  never  shows  itself  iu  the  cradle.  Uterine  diseases 
are  strangers,  as  are  those  imaginary  aches  aud  pains,  the  nar- 
ration of  which  so  ofton  anooy  tho  pUysician. 

They  are  more  easily  influenced  by  most  medicines,  and  it 
remedies  are  rightly  applieJ,  wo  may  hope  to  see  changes  made 
for  the  bettor,  sooner  than  in  the  adult. 

My  design  in  writing  this  article  is  to  awaken  in  the  niinda  of 
yonng  physicians  a  love  for  this  branch  of  our  science,  and  not 
allow  it  to  beiwne  the  oppro';rium  of  young  physicians.  It  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  our  attention  and  doL-p  study,  and  the  deeper 
we  dive  into  it  tho  easier  it  becomes,  and  the  Ices  gigantic  its 
form  assumes. 
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Art.  V. — LigatMn  of  the  Femor<d  Artery.     Ty  B.  F.  Dotaix, 

H.  D^  Forks  of  Elkhoni,  Fraoklm  County,  Eentncky. 

I  desire  to  report  the  following;  case  of  sneceasfal  ligation  of 
tlie  right  femoral  arterj,  just  under  Poupart'e  ligament,  so  as  to 
place  it  among  the  Btatistim  of  the  ligatare  of  this  artery. 

H.  Smith,  private  Co.  F,  2lBt  Ya.  regiment  rebel  infantry, 
received,  in  the  battle  of  the  Idth  of  Octuber,  1864,  near  Middle- 
ton,  Va.,  a  wound  through  tlio  npper  third  of  both  thighs,  and 
root  of  scrotam,  wounding  the  epidiilymis  of  both  testicles. 

He  came  under  my  care  OoCobor  :ilat,  two  days  after  being 
wonudod,  and  was  suffering  cuutpai-atively  bnt  little  pain  from 
his  injuriOB.  The  scrotnm  was  much  ecchymosed  and  swollen. 
The  wounds  in  the  thiglia  wore  bnt  slightly  inflamed,  and  there 
was  bnt  little  tumofacUon  of  the  limbs.  '  On  the  third  day  from 
the  date  of  the  injury,  the  wounds  commenced  sappnrating  health* 
ily,  with  DO  indications  of  hemorrhage.  The  wound  in  the-scro* 
turn  did  sot  suppurate  at  all,  hL>aling  by  the  first  intention ;  the 
swelling  and  ecchymosis  disappeared  iu  too  days.  Up  to  Ko- 
rennber  i3th  he  continued  to  improve,  the  wonnd  in  the  left  thigh 
having  almost  entirely  heeled,  as  did  the  one  in  the  right,  except* 
ing  the  point  of  exit  on  the  iutornal  side.  In  attempting  to  move 
him  upon  a  litter  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  him  to  another 
hospital,  profuse  hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  internal  wound 
of  the  right  thigh.  On  being  called  to  the  patient,  I  caused  the 
artery  to  be  compressed  against  the  pobic  bone  by  the  thumb  of 
ftD  intelligent  nurse,  which  controlled  the  hemorrhage  perfectly. 
A  longitudinal  Jncisitm  was  made  down  to  the  bleeding  voasel, 
following  the  track  of  the  wound  as  a  guide,  w;liich  proved  to  l>o  a 
adouble  femoral,  the  bitnrcation  taking  place  just  under  Ponpart's 
ligament,  the  divisions  ruoning  parallel  for  three  or  four  inches 
before  uniting.  The  artoria  profunda  was  given  off  from  the 
internal  bittircBting  branch,  which  was  cut  just  above  thb  pro- 
funda, so  close  to  its  margin  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  ligating 
the  wounded  branch.  When  the  compression  was  removed,  the 
blood  flowed  freely  from  both  the  distal  and  the  cardiac  ends  of 
the  wounded  vessel.  We  then  secured  the  main  artery  by  liga- 
ture dose  under  f  onpart'a  ligament.  The  wonnd  was  closed  in 
the  DSual  way,  and  a  Ibid  of  linen  wot  with  cold  water  applied 
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to  it.  He  vas  then  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  fa«  was  com- 
ibrtahl;  put  to  bed. 

My  appreheoaioDS  for  Hie  BQCcees  of  this  case  were  great;  I 
knew  that  th»  main  anppl;  of  blood  to  the  limb  was  cat  off,  and 
the  latter  would  have  to  depend  upon  the  ischintio  artery  for  ita 
support,  which,  iu  his  prostrated  condition  from  the  loss  c^  blood, 
woald  not,  I  feared,  be  adeqnate  to  perform  this  dnty. 

This  operatioD  took  place  sixteen  days  after  the  injury,  and  for 
several  days  thereafter  there  was  some  tame&ctiou  of  the  parts, 
rnnning  in  the  direction  of  the  absorbents  and  bloodvcaBels ; 
bnt  this  soon  began  to  snbside,  and  in  twelve  days  the  ligature 
came  away,  the  wound  was  suppurating  healthily,  and  in  tea 
days  more  the  limb  was  almost  of  normal  size. 

I  watched  this  case  closely,  and  discovered  bat  little  dimina- 
ttoQ  of  tempwatnre,  not  enough  at  least  to  require  the  addition 
of  artificial  heat  He  continued  to  improve  for  six  weeks,  when 
he  was  sent  North  to  prison,  cared. 

The  treatment  consisted  of  the  simplest  dreesings.  The  con* 
stitation  bore  ap  well  under  the  loss  of  blood,  assisted  by  nntri- 
tiona  diet  and  stimulants. 


Aet.  VI. — Tiffo  cases  of  Ouianeou*  JHscdUration  eauaed  hy  Oxides 

of  Silver.    By  D.  IL  MgDohald,  M.  X>.,  Quincy,  Ind. 

From  the  statement  made  in  the  U.  8.  Dispensatory  I  was  led 
Borne  years  ago  to  prescribe  oxide  of  silver,  and  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  discolor  two  of  my  patients  with  it.  In  reading  the 
last  edition  I  find  that  doubts  are  still  entertained  of  its  power  to 
produce  discoloration.  For  this  reason  I  lay  betbre  the  readers- 
of  your  Joorual  the  two  following  cases : 

Case  1.  A.  Johnson,  fet  26,  farmer,  has  been,sabject  to  epi- 
lepsy tor  several  years.  I  prescribed  the  oxide  of  silver  in  one 
grain  pills,  to  be  taken  one  betbre  each  meal.  Hecontitnieil  the 
use  of  the  remedy  until  be  had  taken  fitty  grains,  wlion,  to  my 
surprise,  I  discovered  a  notable  discoloration  of  the  surface.  The 
drug  was  immediately  abandoned.  It  bad  no  appreciable  eSect 
as  a  cnr&tive  agent. 

Case  2.    N.  J.  Woldridge,  set  21,  farmer's  wife.    Found  her 

laboring  under  pyro«ia,  uterine  leucorrhcea,  and  epilepsy.    Or- 
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dered  the  Bame  prescription  as  in  case  first.  The  pyrosis  was 
promptly  relieved,  the  leacorrhoeal  discharge  rapidly  disap- 
peared, but  the  epileptic  symptoms  remained  nocbaDged,  recnr- 
ring  every  second  or  third  dav.  She  had  taken  thirty  grains  of 
the  oxide,  when,  to  my  intense  mortification,  cntaneoos  discolor* 
ation  was  manifest. 

The  discoloration  grew  deeper,  day  by  day,  nntil  within  a 
fortnight  it  was  as  intense  as  I  erer  witnossed. 

Some  three  orfonr  months  after,  the  lady  died  of  pernicious 
fever.  Case  1,  is  yet  a  living  witness  of  the  power  of  the  oxide  to 
discolor  the  bnmao  cuticle.  The  discoloration  in  this  case  is  not 
so  deep,  by  probably  a  hali',  as  is  nsnally  seen  Irom  the  nitrate. 

I  prescribed  the  oxide  in  a  case  ef  epilepsy  prior  to  these,  in 
which  the  patient  took  two  grain  pills  thrice  a  day,  until  sixty 
grains  were  taken ;  and  more  recently,  in  a  fourth  case,  until  one 
hundred  and  twenty  grains  were  taken,without  any  effect  whatever. 


Art.  VII. — Bronchoeele    SttcemfuVy    JVeofed    with    Stn/eknia.      Bt 

Charles  Mann,  M.  D.,  Nicholasville,  Kj. 

Mrs.  Mo.  preeentecl  herself  for  treatment  on  the  24th  of  April,  1866. 
Bays :  She  is  troubled  with  great  difficulty  in  fareathiog  vhile  aeleep, 
eauaed  by  a  swelliDg  of  the  neok.  Frequently  in  the  night,  jumps  up 
in  bed,  feeling  ae  if  she  would  "  snffooate."  She  is  about  thirty  years 
old;  mother  of  Biz  children;  nursing  a  babe  six  months  old.  Saya 
this  Effelliug  began  four  yeara  ago,  but  never  troubled  her  much  until 
vitbin  ibe  last  year.  Both  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  enlarged  ■ 
the  right  is  the  larger.  It  is  about  the  siae  of  a  turkey's  egg.  She 
has  alight  palpitation ;  a  dry,  husky  congh ;  frequent  pains  in  the 
chest,  with  soreness  of  the  muscles  on  side  of  neck ;  aometimeg  buziing  in 
the  ears;  occaaionally  slightly  hysterical.  She  has  a  pallid, an xioua  coun- 
tenance, with  oonaiderable  proptosis  of  both  eyes.  MenstroatAs  regu- 
larly, although  she  is  nursing.  Bowels  habitually  constipated.  Has 
been  treated  for  one  year  by  different  physicians,  but  receives  no  benefit, 
and  is  now  worse  than  ever  before. 

^.  Syr.  iodid  iron  thriee  daily,  with  ezt.  bellaclonDa  and  iodine  oint- 
ment applied  freely  to  tumors. 

May  Ist. — No  better;  continue  treatment. 

May  13tb. — Bat  little  change  since  last  visit. 

May  28th. — No  better.  B.  Stryebnia,  gr.j  j  bydtochlorio  acid,  31 ; 
water  3  vij.    £1.  S.,  10  drops  thrice  daily ;  gradually  incioue  to  30. 
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Jane  16. — Hnoh  improTed.  Tumor  decreasing ;  sleeps  better ; 
menBtnimtioD  eeased  ;  bowels  move  ODoe  a  day;  stools  healtby;  eyes 
not  BO  prominent ;  complexion  better.    Gontinae  treatment. 

Jane  29th. — Still  improving.    Tery  slight  enlargement  remtuDing. 

Jnly  29th. — Feels  as  well  as  ever  she  did.  Has  Ksioed  flesh.  Gland 
Dstara)  in  ftppeantoce.  Disoontinue  treatment  She  has  remained  in 
good  health,  and  no  retarn  of  goitre  ap  to  this  date. 

Dr.  Harney  has  pablished  in  the  Dublin  Hotpital  OazetU,  for  1860 
(which  is  republished  in  the  42d  nnmber  of  Braitbwaite),  three  cases 
of  bronchocele,  sacceesfally  treated  by  stryobnia,  which  treatment  he 
oonsiders  nniqae.  So,  if  Dr.  M.  will  read  the  medical  joarnals  of 
Ameiica,  he  may  find  another  similar  case  to  add  to  his  list.  I  think 
Dr.  M.  takes  a  very  rational  view  of  this  disease,  when  he  says : 
"  Hence  I  dedace  that  the  most  of  ooi  cases  of  bronchocele  are  the  re- 
salt  of  impaired  innervation  or  a  perverted  action  of  the  nervoas 
f {motions, "  eto. 


SELECTIONS. 


We  repabliah,  from  the  London  Lancet,  December  8tb,  the 
charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ia  the  celebrated  libel  trial  of 
HuDter  D.  Sharpe. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  addressed  tho  jary  upon  the  case  as 
follows: — Gentlemen,  this  is  an  important  case,  no  doubt.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  plaintiff ;  for  on  your  verdict  must  matoly  depend  his  pro- 
fessional position,  and,  what  is  more,  his  personal  character  as  a  member 
of  society.  For  if  a  man  is  an  impoater  and  a  scoundrel  his  personal 
as  well  as  his  professional  character  must  be  irretrievably  rained.  It 
is  also  of  great  importance  to  the  defendant  that  if  he  has  done  what  ho 
might  honestly  do,  and  no  more,  the  character  of  the  plaintiff  should 
Dot  he  rehabilitated  at  his  expense.  The  case,  again,  is  more  or  less 
important  with  reference  to  the  system  of  advertisement  pursued  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  the  coudnot  of  a  pablio  writer  and  his  responsibility 
in  wriUng  upon  public  matters.  And  it  is  important,  likewise,  inci- 
dentally in  this  view,  that  you  may  have  to  consider  how  far  the  obar- 
aoter  of  an  honorable  profession  may  be  damaged  by  recourse  to  such 
S  system  of  advertising  as  you  may  perhaps  see  reason  to  consider 
improper  and  unprofessional.  Inhere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  artiolo 
—unless  it  can  be  justified  or  excused — is  lihelons.  But  it  is  ia  the 
pleas  put  upon  the  record  we  find  the  true  nature  of  the  oontest  between 
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the  parties.     The  defeadsnt  takes  tvo  grounds  of  defense  :  in  the  first 
piftoe,  he  sajs  that  what  he  has  pablished  is  tme,  and  therefore  jnati- 
liible ;  and  he  ujs,  Beoondly,  and  this  is  well  worthy  of  oonsideratioD, 
that  even  if  he  should  &il  in  making  out  to  the  ueoessary  extent  the 
plea  of  jaetifioatlon,  on  the  ground  of  the  truth  of  the  charges  made, 
still  that,  looking  Rt  all  the  cironniBtances,  the  inferences  he  has  drawn 
were  such  as  a  man  might,  when  writing  on  such  a  subject  with  rea- 
sonable temper  and  moderation,  have  drawn,  and  that  therefore,  aa  the 
matter  was  one  of  public  interest,  concerning  as  it  did  the  pnblis 
health,  the  publication  of  the  article  was  ezoused.    Kow,  we  will  deal 
with  each  of  these  grounds  of  defense  distinctly,  and  in  their  order. 
First,  as  to  the  question  whether  the  defendant  has  established  his 
plea  of  justification  ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  charges  made  in  this 
article  were  substantially  tine.    Here  we  must  oonaider,  in  the  first 
place,  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the  charge.     The  substance  of  the 
charge  against  tbe  plaintiff  seems  to  be  this : — That  he,  dealing  with 
one  of  the  moat  fatal  diseases  known  to  mankind,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  profit  and  emolument  for  himself,  began  by  ezoiting  unduly 
and  wantonly  the  fears  of  those  to  whom  his  publications  were  ad- 
dressed, and  that  he  held  out  to  them  delusive  hopes  of  recovery  from 
the  adoption  of  a  particular  remedy,  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to 
have  recourse  to  it  under  his  auspices,  and  thus  put  money  into  his 
own  pocket.    If  this  charge  be  true,  one  can  scarcely  conceive  any  thing 
worse.     If  it  be  true  that  the  plaiutifi'  has  willfully  put  forward  these 
false  pretenses  in  order  to  delude  patients  and  thus  to  make  them,  if 
not  in  pen>on  at  all  events  in  purso,  his  victims,  then,  strong  as  the 
language  of  the  article  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  not  one  whit  too  strong, 
for  the  man  who  could  so  act  is  an  "  impostor,"  and  an  impostor  of  the 
worst  and  very  vilest  character,  and  to  designate  him  as  a  sconndrel 
and  impoator,  slrjng  as  the  language  undoubtedly  is,  can  not  be  con- 
sidered aa  at  all  an  extreme  way  of  describing  such  conduct.     But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  serious  such  conduct  would 
be  the  more  grievous  would  be  the  libel,  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
unjustifiable  and  incxcosable.     Now,  let  us  see  whether  it  is  or  not 
Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  necessary,  in  consequence  of  what  has 
taken  place,  to  call  atteutiou  to  other  parts  of  the  article  which,  it  is 
insisted,  give  to  tlic  passages  declared  on  the  sense  of  reiterating  the 
criminal  charge.     The  passages  forming  the  context  of  those  declared 
upon  were  the  following: — 

"  There  is  no  need  of  the  revelations  of  a  police-court  to  show  that 
the  inhaling  proceti:i  means  a  process  for  working  upon  the  fears  of  the 
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ignorant,  «nd  for  obtaining  enormooB  fess.  Mad  lik«  these  ftdTertiaera 
knov  well  that  there  is  one  clue  of  society  which  is  specially  open  to 
their  allnrenieats,  and  at  the  same  time  sapplies  ahandant  dopes  in 
snoh  oiranmitaDoefl  as  to  make  them  qoite  worth  the  expense  of  entrap- 
ping. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the  more  wealthy  and  comfortable 
elasB  of  tradesmen,  have,  as  a  rnle,  their  regular  family  dootors.  They 
dislike  doctors'  bills  as  much  as  any  other  bills,  and  it  ia  sometimes 
hard  enongh  to  pay  them.  But  still,  nntil  we  go  farther  down  in  the 
social  scale,  every  man  baa  his  own  doctor.  Then  comes  an  immensely 
nnmeroas  claas,  whose  real  education  is  not  moch  above  that  of  the 
actual  poor,  and  whose  experience  of  life  is  confined  to  a  narrow  range. 
These  are  tbe  men  and  women  who  are  the  destined  victims  of  the 
advertising  dootora.  They  read  about  mucous  membranes,  earbona- 
ceouB  blood,  and  tnbercolar  deposits,  and  are  impressed  with  the  genius 
of  the  gentleman  who  can  thus  easily  make  them  familiar  with  the 
pTofonndest  secrete  of  science.  If  they  have  any  thing  really  the  mat- 
ter with  them,  their  disagreeable  sensations  are  at  once  intensified ;  if 
they  have  notfaing  more  than  a  cold  in  the  head  or  a  tigbtnesB  in  the 
ehest,  produced  by  over-indolgence  at  supper,  Dr.  Hunter's  catalogue 
of  terrific  symptoms  suggests  s  mysterious  signification  to  their  paias. 
And  when  at  last  the  advertisement  recommends  them  to  '  put  their 
worldly  affaire  in  order,  and  withdraw  their  minds  from  all  earthly 
ties,'  for  they  have  only  'a  few  short  months  of  life'  before  them — i.  e., 
unless  they  consult  Dr.  Hunter,  what  else  remains  but  to  go  the  next 
morning  to  see  the  pious,  learned,  and  benevolent  physician,  residing 
in  that  highly  respectable  part  of  London,  Upper  Seym  our -street.  Port- 
man-square?  For  he  is  a  real  physician,  they  see,  being  entitled  to 
call  himself  M.D.,  not  knowing  in  their  simplicity  bow  degrees  are,  or 
were,  sold,  or  rather  given  away,  in  Scotland,  and  bow  agents  still 
advertise  in  London  that  they  can  get  anybody  any  sort  of  degree  in 
Germany.  Once  in  the  toils  of  the  physician's  '  consulting  room'  the 
rest  is  clear.  A  man  must  be  a  sorry  practitioner,  indeed,  if  he  can 
not  work  upon  the  terrors  of  a  foolish  woman,  especially  if  she  ia 
really  ill,  and  so  keep  up  the  game  of  questioning,  and  examining,  and 
physicking,  until  the  poor  victim's  purse  will  bleed  no  more.  How- 
soever considered,  the  Merrick-Hnnler  story  is  a  fresh  illustration  of 
the  utterly  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  in  the  matter  of  these 
abominable  advertisements.  The  sufferance  of  these  lures  for  the 
unwary  is  a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  longer  endured.  It  is  obvi- 
ously moat  dangerous  for  persons  who  know  nothing  of  medicine  or 
physiology  to  habituate  themselves  to  the  study  of  medical  books  even 
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of  tbe  parelj  profeBBJODal  ^inJ.  As  it  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
frame,  of  the  lawB  of  health,  and  the  sjmptomB  of  oommon  diaeaae  is 
no  part  of  a  gentleman's  or  a  lady's  education.  The  ignoranco  of  well- 
educated  men  and  woman  in  mattoTB  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  practical 
moment  that  the;  should  understand  ia  often  amasing.  Consequently, 
they  frighten  themselves  out  of  their  aensea  when  chance  puts  in  their 
way  Bucb  publications,  for  instance,  aa  Dr.  Forbes  Winalow'a  hook  on 
mental  diseases.  Symptoms  which  prove  nothing  but  the  existence  of 
over-fatigue  of  the  nervons  system,  and  which  call  only  for  leas  work, 
more  air,  and  quiet  amuaement,  and,  perhaps,  an  extra  glass  or  two  of 
good  wine,  are  mistakeu  for  indications  of  actual  brain  disease,  and  thus 
lend  to  produce  tbe  effect  which  bas  been  mialakeD  for  their  cause.  If 
such  is  the  case  with  cultivated  minds  and  recognized  medical  treatisea, 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  these  advertised  abomiuationa  on  the  igno- 
rant, the  silly,  and  the  vulgar?"  Kow,  it  is  said,  that  taking  tbe  whole 
o^the  article  together  the  passagea  declared  upon  by  their  reference  to 
the  "  police  court,"  convey  the  imputation  against  the  plaintiff  that  he 
was  guilty  of  the  charge  made  by  Mrs.  Merrick,  or  that  he  waa  guilty 
of  malpractice  in  hia  profession.  Now,  undoubtedly,  if  the  passages 
declared  ou  are  calculated  to  convey  those  imputations,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  a  verdict  aa  far  as  regards  those  parts  of  the  libel,  for  no 
evidence  has  been  given  against  him  either  upon  tbe  charge  of  Mrs. 
Merrick  or  upon  the  charge  of  malpractice.  If,  therefore,  you  think 
that  the  libel  conveys  those  imputations,  the  plaintiff  ia  entitled  to  a 
verdict.  But  if,  taking  the  whole  of  it,  you  think  that  there  was 
merely  a  reference  to  the  caee  at  the  police  court  with  the  view  of 
making,  not  the  charge  itself,  but  the  fact  that  it  was  preferred  tbe 
occasion  of  introducing  comments  ou  the  course  of  advertising  pursued 
by  the  plaintiff,  then  it  would  be  otherwise.  The  main  question,  at  all 
eventa,  does  not  turn  on  this  matter.  It  may  enable  tbe  plaintiff  to  get 
a  verdict;  but  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  if  these  two  paaaages  had 
stood  alone  this  action  would  have  been  brought.  Tbe  main  question 
is  this — Is  Dr.  Hunter's  system  one  which  he  has  propounded  to  the 
public  as  an  honest  medical  writer  or  practitioner,  for  the  purpose  of 
enlightening  tbe  profession  or  benefiting  tbe  public?  Or  is  it  a  system 
of  quackery,  delusion,  and  dishonesty,  put  forwsrd — no  matter  at  what 
coat  to  the  victims  of  his  delusion — for  tbe  purpose  of  putting  money 
into  his  own  pocket?  Now,  upon  tbla  question  very  much  must 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  plaintiff's  books,  and  let 
me  see  in  what  shape  I  can  best  put  before  you  its  substance  and  its 
spirit,  BO  as  to  do  justice  to  the  system  it  propounds.    The  plaintiff 
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oomea  forward  profesBing  to  understand  what  otlera  bare  not  yet 
understood — the  tnie  natare  of  consnmptjon ;  and  profesaing  also  to 
bare  discovered  what  the  medical  profession  had,  he  says,  abandoned — 
ibe  hope  of  curing  a  disease  which  thej  regarded  as  incurable  ;  profess- 
ing to  have  discovered  a  means  whereby  in  its  incipient  stage  it  may  be 
at  onoe  arrested,  and  in  ita  more  advanced  stage  mitigated  and  subdued. 
And  by  way  of  introducing  his  treatment,  and  showing  that  it  must  be 
efficacious,  he  enters  into  what  he  considers  the  causes  of  consumption. 
He  says  that,  although  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  teach  that  consump- 
tion is  the  consequence  of  hereditary  taint,  such  is  an  utter  fallacy,  and 
the  true  and  only  cause  of  it  is  imperfect  respiration,  arising  from  the 
accumulation  of  carbonaceous  matter  in  the  blood,  and  thence  in  the 
longs.  In  a  word,  that  tubercle  is  carbon,  and  carbon  substantially  the 
cause  of  tubercle.  Thus  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  there  must, 
be  an  artificial  inhalation  of  oxygen  to  disperse  the  carbon.  The  medi- 
cal profession,  be  represents,  know  nothing  of  all  this,  and  treat  pbtbisis 
by  remedies  administered  through  the  stomach ;  and  that  this  is  an 
entire  delosion,  that  the  remedies  so  given  have  really  no  effect,  but 
that  if  oxygen  is  inhaled  into  the  lungs  by  means  of  an  inhaling  pro- 
cess, the  carbonaceous  matter  is  got  rid  of  and  dispersed.  Now,  if  all 
this  were  true,  there  could  hardly  be  a'greator  discovery.  But  we  are 
told  upon  high  scientific  authority  that  all  this  is  purely  delusive ;  that 
it  is  not  true  that  imperfect  respiration  is  the  cause  of  consumption,  and 
that  this,  which  is  the  foundation  of  his  whole  system,  entirely  fails  i 
that  be  is  deluding  people  when  be  says  that  imperfect  respiration  alone 
is  the  cause  of  consumption,  and  that  there  must  be  an  hereditary  taint, 
or  some  constitutional  cause  of  that  scrofulous  habit  in  the  body  in 
which  consumption  has  its  source.  They  say,  moreover,  that  he  is 
deluding  himself,  or  the  public,  when  be  says  that  tubercle  is  carbon  ; 
and  that  even  if  it  were  so,  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to  get  rid 
of  it  is  equally  delusive,  so  that  his  whole  system  is  an  entire  delusion. 
But  it  does  not  stop  there.  They  say  that  even  assuming  that  the 
plaintiff  was  right  in  his  idea  that  the  disease  is  carbon  and  the  cure 
oxygen,  when  he  comes  to  the  practical  application  of  his  system  it  is 
as  fallacious  as  its  theory  ;  that  when  he  speaks  of  inhaling  oxygen — 
as  the  act  of  artificial  inhalation  is  one  which  can  only  be  carried  on  for 
a  limited  period,  it  can  have  but  a  very  limited  effect ;  that,  if  you  con- 
sider the  quantity  of  air,  and  therefore  of  oxygen,  inhaled  at  every 
breath  we  draw,  the  quantity  is  so  large  that  even  assuming  the  respi- 
ratory organs  in  some  degree  to  be  obstructed  there  would  still  be  a 
Tsry  large  excess  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  that  in 
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compariBon  with  this  tbe  qoantltj  nhioh  oould  be  artificially  introdneed 
by  any  proaess  of  inhd&tion  would  be  so  infinileBimally  small  that  it 
could  have  no  Bennible  or  practical  effect.  And,  acoordiog  to  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Odling  (who  dealt  with  the  chemiBtiy  of  the  case),  the 
amount  of  oxygen  which  would  be  taken  in  by  inhalatjon  would  not  be 
one  per  cent,  of  what  a  person  would  draw  in  by  natural  bieathiog. 
Therefore,  they  say  that  it  is  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  proceaa 
would  be  of  any  practical  use ;  and  further,  it  ia  said  that,  sTen  assum- 
ing that  if  the  plaintiff  could  get  the  oxygen  into  the  lunga  in  this  way 
it  would  be  of  any  use,  he  can  not  get  it  there ;  that  he  aclcnowledgea 
that  he  does  not  give  the  oxygen  pure  aa  a  gas,  but  in  eombinatioD  with 
other  matters,  and  that  this  combination  nuet  be  broken  before  the  gu 
can  be  evolved  bo  as  to  pass  into  the  system ;  that  oxygen  acts  only  as 
a  gas,  and  that,  until  it  is  separated  from  other  substances  with  which 
it  is  combined,  it  can  not  enter  into  the  lungs,  so  aa  to  effeot  its  object. 
He  proposes  to  use  cblorie  acid.  Either  it  b  used  alone  or  in  combi- 
nation with  other  substances.  If  alone,  then  it  must  be  heated  so  as  to 
give  forth  oxygen,  and  then  it  will  be  combined  with  chlorine,  which  is 
a  powerful  irritant  to  the  lungs ;  or,  if  the  acid  ia  diluted,  then  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  evolved  will  be  so  minute  as  to  be  useless.  And 
if  the  acid  ia  used  (as  tbe  plaintiff  says  it  is)  with  other  Bubstancea, 
especially  in  tbe  form  of  tinctures,  which  contain  alcohol  (for  which 
oxygen  has  an  affinity)  then  the  oxygen  will  be  absorbed.  So  that 
even  if  the  plaintiff's  theory  were  as  sound  aa  it  is  said  to  be  fallacioius 
his  practical  application  of  it  would  be  endiely  delusive.  Such  is  the 
evidence  given  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  medical  men  of  the  day, 
and  by  one  of  the  most  acute  and  intelligent  professors  of  chemistry  it 
has  ever  been  mj  good  fortune  to  listen  to.  And  probably  after  bear* 
ing  that  evidence  you  would  consider  the  success  of  Dr.  Hunter's  sys- 
tem, to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  problematical.  And  if,  indeed,  ia 
that  system  is  the  only  hope  for  that  large  proportion  of  mankind  who, 
accordiog  to  him,  are  under  the  ban  of  this  terrible  disease,  probably 
yoQ  would  consider  that  hope  to  be  faint  indeed.  (A  laugh.)  But  tl 
does  not  follow  that  because  bis  theory  is  unfounded  that  therefore  the 
article  ia  justified.  Undoubtedly,  when  a  man  puts  forward  such  views 
he  challenges  criticism  ;  and  any  one  who  differs  from  him,  and  deems 
hia  system  delusive,  ought  to  denounce  it  with  unsparing  severity  ;  but 
he  Itas  not  a  right  to  impute  motives  nnleis  there  is  something  to  justify 
or  excuse  that  part  of  the  imputation.  And  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  defendant  is  justified  in  impugning  the  plaintiff's  motives  in  this 
matter,  it  is  necessary  to  look  more  closely  into  the  character  of  hia 
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work.  It  is  said  tkat  not  only  ia  his  whole  system  delosive,  but  that 
ha  has  pnt  it  forward  frandnleotly,  and  by  frandnleat  means  and  arti- 
fices. It  IB  said  that  be  begins  with  great  dexterity  by  playing  upon 
the  fears  of  those  to  whom  he  is  addressing  himself,  dwelling  apon  the 
terrible  and  fatal  character  of  consamptiou,  and  that  this  is  done  to 
work  upon  the  fears  of  his  readers.  I  am  not  snre  that  this  is  neces- 
sarily the  fair  way  of  putting  it — -it  may  have  been  done  with  that 
object,  bat  I  can  anderstend  that  a  person  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  writing  a  work  upon  it,  might  at  the 
outset,  with  a  view  of  interesting  and  impressing  his  readers,  dwell  upon 
the  fatal  character  of  the  disease.  But  then  it  is  said  tbat  he  goes  on 
to  excite  the  fears  of  his  readers,  with  a  view  to  drive  them  to  become 
his  patients.  He  tells  them  that  every  cold,  if  it  becomes  chronic,  is 
capable  of  causing  consumption,  which  will  be  fatal.  Now,  as  most  of 
us  catch  colds  every  winter,  this  is  somewhat  startling.  And  evidence 
is  given  with  a  view  to  show  that  all  thb  is  not  only  untme,  but  so 
nntme  that  no  medical  man  could  really  have  believed  it.  It  is  said 
tbat  the  evident  object  is  to  indnce  every  nervous,  timid  person,  who 
may  find  himself  laboring  under  any  of  these  affections,  to  imagine  that 
from  such  trifling  ailments  may  arise  each  &  dire  disease,  the  end  of 
which  may  be  fatal.  This  is  so  grossly  erroneous  that  no  medical  man 
conid  have  believed  it,  so  that  the  only  object  must  have  been  to 
frighten  people  and  work  npon  their  fears,  so  as  to  lead  them  to  suppose 
that  they  have  no  safety  but  in  a  particular  remedy,  to  be  sought  for  in 
no  hands  but  hia.  And  if  you  come  to  that  conclusion,  then  it  goes  » 
long  way  to  show  yon,  not  only  that  the  plaintiff's  whole  system  of 
treatment  is  delusive,  but  that  in  putting  it  forth  he  had  the  sinister 
design  of  exciting,  first,  exaggerated  fears,  and  then  exaggerated  hopea, 
with  the  view  of  putting  money  in  his  pocket.  And  If  so,  then  it  will 
be  for  you  to  say  whether  the  article  which  deeoribes  him  as  a  scoun- 
drel and  an  impostor  is  at  all  too  strong.  And  there  are  some  passsges 
in  the  book  to  which  I  must  really  draw  attention,  with  the  view  of 
judging  as  to  the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  its  publicatjon.  I  find  it  in 
such  passages  as  these :  "  Catarrh  is  the  first  step  toward  consump- 
tion. Chrooio  catarrh  of  the  nose,  if  not  arrested,  will  assuredly  go  on 
to  the  destraotion  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  may  end  fatally." 
Bather  an  alarming  prospect  for  any  one  who  has  a  cold  in  his  nose. 
(A  laugh  1)  Then,  as  to  sore  throat,  if  dealt  with  under  the  ordinary 
system,  we  are  told  that  "  it  proceeds  slowly,  hut  surely,  toward  the 
lungs,  and  the  unfortunate  patient  soon  learns  how  short  is  the  step 
ttom  sore  throat  to  confirmed  coasumption."    That  may  have  beeo 
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booestlj  written,  but  it  is  certainly  oalcalated  to  excite  an  alarm  to  be 
told  that  if  any  one  has  a  BOre  throat,  and  it  is  dealt  with  hj  hia  ordi- 
nary medical  attendant,  it  will  terminate  fatally! 
[Qmcliaion  tn  next  tiumhtr.'J 


Practical  Obtervatiom  on  Diphtheria,     Bt  W.  Nkwmam,  M,  D,,  Lond. 

The  growing  tendency  of  medicine  in  the  present  day  would  seem  to 
be  the  recognition  of  general  coDStitntional  dietnrbance  as  the  cause  and 
factor  of  definite  local  changes,  in  place  of  the  older  creed,  which 
treated  with  little  of  donbt  or  cavil,  ae  special  entities,  local  conditions, 
yet  owning  a  common  origin.  Hence  the  acknowledgment  of  diseases 
as  dae  to  alterations  in  the  circulating  fluid  itself;  and  as  one  in  tho 
now  long  catalogue  of  blood  disorders  I  would  wish  to  consider  and  to 
write  of  Diphtheria,  a  disease  manifeating  local  distinctive  charactere, 
yet  general  from  its  earliest  commencement. 

The  analogies  of  the  affection  might  lead  to  the  impression  (by  some 
authors  indeed  advanced)  that  it  was  an  exanthem :  yet  though  with 
scarlet  fever,  for  example,  certain  similarities  may  bo  traced,  there  are 
many  more  points  of  well  marked  divergence,  notably  in  some  such  di- 
rections as :  That  an  attack  of  scarlatina  confers  on  the  patient  no  im- 
munity from  subsequent  diphtheritic  seizure  and  vice  versa,  no  particu- 
lar skin  rash  of  definite  onset  and  duration  is  noted  in  diphtheria,  though 
B  roseolouB  efflorescence  may  occur  for  some  few  hours,  not  followed 
by  desquamation.  The  throat  and  fauces  are  implicated  in  both 
diseases,  yet  the  ulceration  and  tissue  destruction  of  the  scarlatinotu 
affection  have  little  in  common  with  the  exudation  of  lymph  character- 
istic of  the  other  disease.  Again,  too,  the  one  has  sequelee,  indicative 
of  intense  nervous  implication,  while  the  former  induces,  by  a  somewhat 
less  evident  link,  mischief  either  about  the  chest  or  the  kidney. 

I  believe  it  more  accurate  and  more  wise  to  look  on  diphtheria  as  a 
disease  in  which  some  morbid  material  is  received  into  the  blood — the 
system  as  a  whole  sympathizing  subsequently  more  or  less  severely,  and 
the  further  progress  being  marked  by  the  exudation  of  lymph  about 
the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  throat,  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the 
air  passages,  while  the  general  skin,  especially  if  denuded  of  its  epi- 
dermal layer,  may  show  the  same  state.  Tet  to  speak  of  the  affection 
as  if  this  local  state  were  the  constant  or  necessary  attendant,  or  as  if 
from  the  physical  changes  about  the  throat  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance were  afteward  evolved,  I  hold  to  be  incorrect  in  observation  and 
untrue  in  theory ;  for  the  sufferers,  too,  a  belief  fraught  with  possible 
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serious  mischief  if  it,  b;  logioal  deduction,  lead  the  pTactitiaaer  to  deal 
with  the  tangihie  mischief,  instead  of  addroBsing  himself  to  ihe  whole 
systematic  depression. 

I  can  not  snbstantiato  bj  aid  of  statistical  tables  the  impresBioas 
which  I  hftTO  derived  from  a  fiirlj  large  experience  of  the  disease 
in  question;  the  statements  put  forward  as  to  its  characters  and 
treatment  must  be  accepted  es  personal  deduotioos,  and  claim  only  that 
weight  which  may  reasocably  be  asked  for  the  honest  declarations  of  a 
ungle  obseirer. 

Isolated  oases  of  the  disease  are  not  nnfreqnentlj  met  with — more 
commonly  an  epidemic  aeems  to  sweep  throagh  a  village  or  district ; 
an;  single  ease,  however  slight  in  it«  syinptomB,  may  prove  a  focus  for 
spreading  the  afiection.  Whether  the  resulting  attack  be  severe  or 
trivial,  seems  to  depend  more  on  the  ezaot  health  standard  and  general 
vigor  of  the  recipient,  rather  than  on  the  conditions  of  the  primary 
BOnroe. 

In  this  point  of  view,  experience  teaches  that  children  suffer  most, 
and  the  yonnger  the  patient  the  less  chance  of  recovery.  Direct  oon- 
Iftct  with  an  invalid  is  not  necessary  to  the  indncing  diphtheritic  mischief, 
but  the  breathing  a  tainted  atmoBpheie,  or  close  dealing  with  the  secre- 
tions poured  out  from  the  affected  surfaces,  may  readily  determine  its 
transmission. 

I  believe  that  the  poison  may  be  handed  on  to  others  by  the  wearing 
olothea  on  which  expectorated  matters  have  remained,  and  that  this, 
from  poverty  and  carelessness,  is  by  no  means  uncommon  with  the 
poorer  classes. 

defective  hygienic  eonditions  do  not  seem  to  develop  these  disorders, 
yet  I  have  no  question  but  that  they  intensify  their  virulence,  and, 
most  probably,  by  the  indirect  mode  of  diminishing  the  normal  vigor  of 
the  residents ;  thus,  in  one  block  of  cottages  isolated,  sadly  deficient  in 
space,  air,  and  water  sapply,  and  abominably  dirty,  nearly  two  thirds  of 
the  cases  attacked  died — a  far  larger  proportion  than  that  furnished  by 
the  rest  of  the  district ;  and  in  those,  too,  who  lived  through  the  active 
stage  the  seqnelie  were  well  marked,  and  recovery  very  tedious. 

As  a  mle,  the  period  of  incubation  seems  to  be  short,  most  so  when 
the  exposure  to  the  toxio  influences  has  been  very  complete.  In  no 
case  that  I  have  been  able  to  watch  has  the  time  appeared  to  exceed 
seven  or  eight  days ;  most  frequently  it  has  Leen  two  or  three  only. 

SyBtematio  writers  have  with  leasoo  marked  out  different  forms  and 
stages  of  this  disease ;  bat  however  well  such  divisions  may  answer  tha 
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purpose  of  poiotiBg  a  moral  to  a  olus  of  etadentg,  or  of  deflaing  eharpl; 
the  iadications  for  one  or  other  Bpeoiai  pko  of  troatmeiit,  there  is  yet 
the  same  aabstratnm,  the  esseotial  part  of  the  disease  ia  alike  through- 
out, varied  as  its  after  appeuancea  may  be  from  local  changes  or  con- 
slitational  pecaliaritiea. 

Adopting  the  most  osual  olaesificatioR  of  diptherido  affeotiona,  I 
would  refer  to  them  aa  simple  or  malignant,  gronping  the  laryngeal 
form  tinder  the  first  named,  and  the  nasal  complication  under  the  last 
division. 

Simple  Diphtheria. — The  early  symptoms  are  most  frequently  severe ; 
baming  skin,  pain  in  the  limbs,  and  malaise,  usher  in  the  attack,  with 
nsnally  but  a  brief  prelude  of  shivering.  Not  unfreqnently  the  sadden 
invasion  of  illness  has  led  me  to  expect  the  after  development  of  diph- 
therio  exudation,  an  impiession  verified  by  the  result. 

A  common  local  occurrence  is  that  of  todematois  infiltration  of  the 
mnoous  membrane  of  the  uvula  and  tonsils  ;  the  uvula  becomes  thick- 
ened, glisteDing,  and  lies  helpless  on  the  tongue;  swallowing  is  thus 
difficult,  and  the  voice  is  altered  horn  its  natural  tone.  Or  again,  there 
may  be  no  special  oedema  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  then  exudation 
of  Ipmph  is  more  speedily  noted,  and  there  is  more  complaint  of  sore- 
ness about  the  throat  generally. 

In  either  case  the  uvula,  palate,  or  fauces,  soon  exhibit  one  or  more 
spots  of  lymph  deposit,  which  may  remain  distinct  deposits,  or  are 
covered  with  a  whit4sh  film  of  more  uniform  thickness.  The  surround- 
ing muoons  membrane  ia  intensely  injected,  and  when  a  few  hours  have 
gone  by,  the  punctated  spoto  will  be  seen  to  have  become  larger  and  to 
have  coalesced,  or  the  general  filmy  coadng  will  have  increased  in 
thick  neBB''Bnd  extent. 

Many  of  the  simple  oases  hardly  exhibit  so  mnoh  of  local  change. 
The  effused  lymph  soon  clears  away,  and  the  throat  resumes  a  fairly 
natural  appearance.  Tet  much  more  actual  debility  will  be  found  to 
result  than  the  precursory  symptoms  would  have  seemed  likely  to  war* 
rant,  and  this  perhaps  also  will  be  followed  by  conditions  of  disturbed 
innervation. 

More  seriouB  cases,  still  simple  in  character,  are  to  be  noted.  The 
exudation  tends  to  increase  in  extent  and  cohesiveness,  so  forming  a 
complete  pellicle,  which  may  often  be  stripped  off  with  ibroeps,  then 
leaving  bare  the  mucous  membrane,  either  raw  and  bleeding,  or  bnt 
little  allered  from  its  ordinary  state.  The  pellicle  is  in  such  cases 
usually  distinctly  fibrinous  to  microscopic  examination,  while  in  a  dif- 
ferent state  of  system,  or  more  serious  form  of  the  disease,  it  is  found 
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to  be  more  friable,  1«b8  adberent,  ttnd  oorpoBcnlar  ia  its  intimfttfl  struc-  , 
tore. 

The  daratloD  of  tbis  form  of  tbe  disease  is  from  a  week  to  ten  days 
in  tbe  milder  forms ;  from  fourteen  days  to  three  weeks  where  there  is 
more  local  mischief. 

There  are,  too,  cases  seen  in  practice,  wbeie  diphtheric  poison  seems 
to  seise  on  a  patient  without  prodncing  local  manifeHtation,  or  at  the 
utmost,  the  throat  ma;  be  somewhat  sore,  and  the  fauces  be  found  to 
exhibit  a  trace  of  redness,  without  lymph  deposit.  Subsequent  marks 
of  depressed  health  ondnerrous  disturbance  are  to  be  met  with. 

Soch  instances  seem  to  happen  in  the  same  house  with,  or  in  the  ri- 
cinitj  of,  already  existing  cases ;  and,  probably,  like  the  masked  form 
of  scarlatina,  owe  their  being  to  a  partial  implanting  of  the  poison  in  an 
nncongeoia!  soil,  the  constitution  sympathiEing  more  or  less,  althoi^b 
the  customary  local  changes  do  not  appear. 

Nor  can  such  instances  be  treated  as  of  light  moment.  In  1860, 1 
was  asked  to  see  a  lad  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  was  living  with 
and  working  for  a  baker.  He  had  been  in  contact  with  some  diphthe- 
ric cuses,  and  was  weak  and  prostrate,  hut  there  was  no  pellicle  about 
the  throat,  nor  any  thing  more  than  a  general  redness  of  the  tsncsB. 
The  depression  and  rapid  pulse  were  the  only  symptoms  of  serious  mo- 
ment. 

The  master  wished  me  to  sanction  his  immediate  remoTal  home,  ft 
distance  of  fourteen  miles  ;  but  this  I  declined  to  do,  and  spoke  plainly 
of  the  risk  the  lad  would  mn.  The  next  day,  however,  the  fifth  day  of 
his  illness,  the  father  took  him  home  in  a  covered  cart.  The  patient 
was  very  much  exhausted  at  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  died  very  soon 
afterward,  no  change  in  symptoms  baring  occurred. 

On  these  comparatively  simple  cases  it  would  seem  as  a  rule  that  the 
laryngeal  complication  supervenes — usually,  too,  hut  a  few  days  from 
the  first  declaration  of  illness.  So  that,  in  any  given  case,  if  the  pa- 
tient have  been  aufiering  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  probability  of  the 
downward  extension  of  the  exudation  of  the  air  passages  is  very  mnoh 


Where  this  complication  does  occur,  the  earliest  symptom  seems  to 
be  a  little,  husky,  dry  cough,  with  alteration  in  the  voice  ;  no  special 
renewal  of  febrile  disturbance ;  then  follows  whistling  inspiration,  with 
metallic,  cronpy  cough,  and  the  ordinary  sequence  of  symptoms  which 
point  unmistakably  to  narrowing  the  channel  of  the  air  passages.  In 
by  far  the  great  majority  of  these  cases,  death  closes  the  scene  in  a 
oomparatively  short  _time. 
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Malignant  Diphtheria  aometimes  commences  thns : — A  oMId  is  no- 
laced  to  be  more  still  than  usual,  to  have  some  pallor  of  tbe  face,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  reatleeanesa. 

Close  inquiry  elicits  do  history  of  sore  throat,  but  the  tonsils  have 
fragments  of  deposit  upon  them,  and  the  submaxillary  glands  are 
Blightly  swollen ;  very  soon  tbe  pulse  becomes  excessively  rapid,  the 
local  conditions  of  the  throat  suddenly  change  for  the  worse,  and  ths 
child  sinks  into  a  hopeless  state  of  exhanstJon. 

Again  the  malignant  form  may  supervene  on  symptoms  which  hava 
been  for  several  days  of  the  ordinary  simple  kind  ;  or,  lastly,  it  may  be 
well  marked  from  the  very  first,  and  manifest  very  serious  conditJons 
without  any  premonitory  illness. 

The  duration  of  inflammatory  or  feverish  symptoms  is  very  short. 
The  local  exudation  is  produced  with  great  rapidity^  less  firm,  less 
closely  attached  to  the  subjacent  textures  than  in  the  simple  form,  and 
under  the  microscope  presente  corpuscular  appearances.  Local,  and 
even  severe,  htemorrhages  may  occnr,  staining  the  coriaceous  material 
deposited  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  and  adding  materially 
to  the  weakness  and  discomfort  of  the  patient.  Not  nnfrequently  ul- 
ceration of  the  exposed  ranoous  membrane  may  be  noted,  and  the  de- 
structive process,  so  commencing,  may  run  on  into  actual  slonghing  of 
the  deeper  tissues.  Hence  much  of  the  fcetor  which  attends  on  the 
later  stages,  and  also  certain  stages  of  the  general  system,  which  are 
probably  due  to  absorption  of  the  putrilage  from  the  decomposing  sur- 
face. When  these  are  noticed,  analagous  somewhat  in  their  characters 
to  surgical  pysmia,  there  is  practically  no  hope  lefl  for  the  anflerer. 

Published  opinions  vary  mnoh  on  the  value  which  should  be  attri- 
buted to  the  coincident  appearance  of  engagement  and  infiltration  of 
tbe  glands  below  the  jaw.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  led  to  lock  on 
early  and  marked  swelling  of  these  structures  as  a  symptom  of  impend- 
ing malignancy  of  type ;  and  in  this  view  I  have  rarely  been  deceived. 
A  certain  amount  of  enlargement  may  in  the  most  simple  oases  be  met 
with,  and  is  in  them  of  little  practical  moment;  bnt  when  the  glands 
become  ccinslderably  swollen,  and  with  great  rapidity,  I  think  tbe 
prognosis  should,  from  this  fact  alone,  be  a  very  guarded  one. 

The  supervention  of  laryngeal  implication  on  this  sceptic  form  of 
diphtheria  is,  I  believe,  very  rare ;  the  breathing  may  be  opprossed,  and 
more  or  less  cough  and  dyspncea  be  present,  but  the  faUl  termination 
is  due  to  asthenia,  not  to  apncea. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  invasion  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane 
should  be  looked  on  a«  «  variety  of  the  malignant  type. 
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The  first  varniDg  of  the  extension  is  the  appeannce  of  macoiu  dis- 
charge from  the  nostrils,  wbieh  reddens  and  excoriates  the  nasal  ori- 
fices and  the  npper  l!p ;  then  swelling,  and  the  eharacteriBtio  exudation, 
followed  very  speedily  by  ooiing  of  blood  from  the  mncb  injected  mn- 
coos  membrane.  Kemedial  agencies  have  appeared  of  Teiy  little  ser- 
Ttce,  probably  in  part  from  the  extreme  diffioalty  of  dealing  with  the 
affected  surfaces.  The  great  majority  of  snoh  cases  that  I  have  seen 
have  terminated  fatally,  two  of  them  by  profuse  and  fieqneutly  reourr- 
ing  loss  of  blood. 

The  foregoing  pages  take  little  cognisance  of  any  thing  other  than  the 
tangible  characters  of  dipbtbeiic  affections,  yet  one  symptom,  on  which 
mnch  stress  has  at  times  been  laid,  demands  a  passing  remark.  I  refer 
to  the  OccaneDce  of  albuminous  urine.  Some  niae  years  ago,  in  a 
number  of  consecutive  cases,  I  examined  the  urine  day  by  day  ;  in  the 
majority  there  was  evidence  of  the  presence  of  atbumen,  but  I  was  not 
able  then  or  since  to  link  its  appearance  with  any  special  tendencies  or 
peculiar  virulenoe  of  the  attack.  In  several  of  the  wont  cases  it  was 
not  to  be  found,  while  in  some  leas  severe  the  urine  contained  albumen 
eontinaoosly  and  for  eome  time.  I  have  rather  looked  upon  its  exist- 
ence as  a  comparative  accident,  often  bnt  of  short  duration,  and  not  of 
material  import ;  owing  its  being,  too,  far  more  to  the  vitiated  condition 
of  the  blood  than  to  any  implication  of  the  structure  of  the  kidney. 

The  natural  history  of  the  class  of  diphtheric  affections  does  not  end 
with  the  outbreak  and  its  subsidence,  for  certain  well  marked  sequelm 
are  commonly  met  with.  After  an  interval  of  apparent  progress  to 
convalescence,  these  consequences  usually  declare  themselves  and  are  to 
be  referred  to  disordered  iouervation — varying  from  defective  controll- 
ing power  over  some  one  or  more  sets  of  muscles,  to  a  more  or  less  com- 
pletely defined  paralysis.  Nerves  of  motion  and  sensation  appear  al- 
most equally  susceptible  of  the  benumbing  influence  of  the  poison  of 
diphtheria,  though  the  former  have  seemed  sometimes  most  affected. 

The  whole  spinal  system  may  be  implicated,  and  the  extremities  lose 
for  a  time  mnch  of  their  power,  or  the  condition  may  be  that  of  almost 
complete  paraplegia,  the  arms  remaining  unaffected. 

Special  nerves  suffer — notably  those  nearest  to  the  original  seat  of 
the  local  manifestations — thus,  very  commonly,  the  voice  becomes  hoaky, 
swallowing  is  not  accomplished  without  difficulty,  and  fluids  are  apt  to 
return  through  the  nose.  The  velum  palati  hangs  loose  and  flaccid, 
has  lost  much  of  its  sensibility,  and  fulfills  none  of  its  purposes  as  a 
muscular  curtain.      80,  too,  I  have  twice  seen  the  portio  dura  affected, 
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BDd  in  one  case  the  eztern&I  rectus  of  the  ejebsll  was  paraljried. 
Vision  may  be  defective,  the  eyes  easily  wesried,  aod  objeats  after  a 
short  time  are  blurred  and  indistinot — a  state  of  things  dae  to  defeotire 
ianervatioD,  relieved  by  the  ase  of  convex  glasses,  and  ultimately  dis- 
appearicg  as  physical  health  is  restored. 

Another  fairly  veil  marked  class  of  oases  most  be  referred  to  loss  of 
power  about  the  "  vagus,"  as  evidenced  by  slowness  and  feebleaess  of 
heart  beat,  slow  and  infreqnent  respiration,  and  failure  of  digestive 
power. 

Recovery  is  often'tedions,  yet  has  commonly  happened.    Those  casas 
where  the  spinal  cord  is  involved  are  of  moat  grave  f\iture. 
[^Concliaicm  in  ntsct  number."] 


Boil*  and  Carhuncks.     Bt  Tilbcbt  Fox,  M.  D.,  London,  Physician 
to  St.  Johu's  Hospital  for  Skin  Diseases. 

The  points  involved  in  Ur.  Startin's  letter  are  of  so  much  pathologi- 
cal interest,  that  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  space  for  a  few  comments. 
Mr.  Startin's  therapeutical  experience  is  entitled  to  the  profoundest 
respect ;  but  the  explanation  which  ho  has  given  of  the  cause  of  bolls 
and  carbuncles  Is  scarcely  that  which  modtm  pathological  observations 
would  seem  to  indicat«.  Unfortunately  empiricism  of  the  rankest  and 
most  tyrannical  kind  has  held  its  sway  for  many  a  long  day  over  cuta- 
neous medicine  ;  and  no  one  (since  Carswell's  day)  apecially  conversant 
with  the  facts  of  general  pathology  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  study 
the  subject ;  yet,  unquestionably,  the  philosophical  study  of  skin  dis- 
eases is  pregnant  with  results  of  great  general  significance,  and  the 
case  of  carbuucle  is  fully  illustrative  of  this  fact. 

Mr.  Startin  views  boils  and  oarbnnoles  as  having  "frequently  or  con- 
Btantly  a  parasitic  origin  ;"  and  he  bases  his  belief  upon  the  facts  (I)  : 
that  they  are  sometimes  contagions ;  and  (2),  the  success  and  efficiency 
of  the  practice  in  the  core  of  these  ailments,  rather  tban  on  microsoopio 
verificadon  :  in  other  words,  on  the  ocourrenoe  of  occational  contagion, 
and  the  beneficial  oKtion  of  add  nitrate  of  mercury.  One  word  will  euf* 
fice  in  reference  to  the  second  argument  Acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  in 
virtue  of  its  cauttie  properties,  removes  a  host  of  ills,  lupus,  acne,  warts . 
cancerous  masses,  and  other  diseased  structures  the  most  dissimilar. 
Are  they  then  parasitic?  Mr.  Startiu'a  chief  ground  for  his  belief  in 
the  parasitic  nature  of  boils  and  carbuncles  is  the  occurrence  of  conta- 
gion. This,  however,  is  only  occasional ;  and  considering  the  absence 
of  all  relative  proportion  between  the  amount  and  kind  of  the  local 
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diseased  action  and  that  obserred  in  parasitia  maladies ;  the  absence  oi 
parasitic  growths  in  the  vast  majority  of  oases  j  the  fact  that  fungi  will  but 
very  scantily  derelope  i6  purulent  fiuids  ;  the  absence  of  any  aperture 
by  which  the  faDgos  germs  could  enter  from  without  into  the  cellular 
tissue ;  the  non-access  of  air,  and  the  want  of  relation  between  the 
amount  of  tissue  change  and  that  of  (he  fungus  when  present — the  un- 
likeliness of  ita  parasitic  nature  is  evident.  And,  if  wo  seek  among  the 
parasitic  diseases  of  animals,  of  human  beings,  or  of  plants,  we  shall 
not  findauy  analogical  grounds  (nay,  just  the  contrary)  upon  which  to 
rest  such  a  belief.  Again,  the  constitutional  conditions  anteceding,  ac- 
companying and  following  the  local  changes,  in  relative  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  character  of  the  latter,  are  not  seen  in  any  parasitic 
disease.  The  occasional  presence  of  vegetable  parasites  is  common  to 
all  diseases.  Parasites  are  essentially  ubiquitous,  and  they  may  be 
fonnd  in  almost  all  ekin  diseases  ;  it  is  only  when  they  Ittxuiiiite,  that 
they  give  rise  to  ipecial  mischief  It  is,  unfortunately,  fashionable  to 
ascribe  too  many  diseases  to  the  influence  of  parasites. 

How,  tben,  explain  the  contagion  of  boils  ?  for  they  seem  to  be  occa- 
sionally contagious.  What  mean  we  by  contagion?  The  labors  of 
all  pathologists  seam  to  show  that  it  is  essentially  connected  with  the 
growth  of  living  particles  of  matter,  detached  from  living  bodies  and 
carried  to  others,  of  course,  under  favoring  circumstances.  Occur- 
rences of  the  kind  are  universal  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  animal  cells  should  not  be  transplanted  and  grow 
>0  well  when  isolated  as  in  mosses  ;  and  they  do  so.  The  cells  in  the 
secretion  from  a  leprous  sore,  from  Egyptian  ophthalmia  or  the  mu- 
oous  surface  of  a  rinderpest  cow,  cancer  cells,  the  pus  cells  of  syphilis 
and  of  small-pox,  and,  from  recent  observation  it  seems  likely,  tuber- 
CuloQS  cell  matter,  alt  possess  this  faculty;  and,  to  take  another 
example,  in  the  case  of  mollusoum,  the  cells  found  in  the  little  "  vario- 
liform "  tumors  are  the  means  by  which,  being  transplanted  from  per- 
son to  person,  the  occasional  contagion  of  molluscum  is  to  be  explained. 
One  feature  that  is  necessary  in  alt  these  esses  is  the  presence  of  fre» 
proliferation  on  the  part  of  the  cell  growth,  and  an  adapted  slate  of 
nutritive  fluid  (blood).  In  the  active  and  early  stage  of  boils,  the  cells 
of  the  enlargement  may,  no  donbt,  be  removed  from  one  body  to  an- 
other, and,  growing  under  favorable  cirenmstancei,  reprodoce  the  ori- 
ginal disease?  Why  not?  What  law  would  this  oontradict?  Dr. 
Layoock's  cases  of  contagious  furnncnloid  are  explicable  upon  the  samo- 
ground. 

Contagion  is  scarcely  a  distinctive  feature  of  any  one  disMso :  tha 
Vol.  n.— No.  1.— 3.  .-  ■ 
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decree  of  contagion  no  dotibt  ia.  If  it  were  possible  to  transplant  an 
alphoa  scale,  and  it  were  to  grow  and  produce  alphos  on  a  second  snb- 
JBot,  tbere  would  be  no  great  myaterj  in  it ;  it  would  harmonize  (tbougb 
an  nnusal  occurrence)  with  true  pathologieal  facts,  and  be  contagion 
in  one  eeose  of  the  word.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  but  probable, 
to  say  the  least,  in  the  supposition  that  the  cell-growth  in  a  boil  may 
be  the  means  by  which  the  disease  Is  rendered  "contagious."  In  car- 
buncle, there  is  a  good  deal  of  superadded  inflammation,  and  a  ten- 
dency to  gangrenous  obauge,  which,  implying  a  tendency  to  the  death 
of  the  cell  tissues,  is  accompanied  by  a  very  much  less  likelihood  of 
contagion.     . 

But  what  is  the  pathology  of  boils  and  carboncles?  Wemayaasume 
that  in  kind  it  is  the  same  ;  the  difference  between  the  two  diseases  is 
dflpendent  upon  (1)  variattons  in  the  vigor  of  the  constitution,  (2)  tho 
state  of  the  nutritive  fluid  (the  blood),  and  (3)  the  activity  of  the  local 
tissues.  In  the  central  part  of  boils  and  carbuncles  are  one  or  more 
pieces  of  dead  tissue,  sloughs,  ur  cores.  How  is  the  tissue  killed  ? — by 
arrest  of  the  circulation,  or  failure  of  nutrition  ?  What  has  been  noted 
about  the  blood  ?  Three  very  important  sets  of  facts  ;  1,  bacteridia 
oftentimes  in  great  amount ;  2,  excess  of  area  in  the  arine,  and  urio 
acid  in  the  blood ;  3,  diabetes.  Bacteridia,  however,  seems  to  be  de- 
veloped only  seopndarily,  and  to  be  unable  per  $e  to  produce  furuncle. 
The  excess  of  urea  and  urto  acid  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of 
carbuncle  and  boils ;  and  we  come  to  the  third  condition,  noticed  by 
Cheselden,  Prout,  Latham,  Landousy,  Marchal  de  Calvi,  and  others — 
viz.,  a  tendency  to,  or  actual  diabetes.  Dr.  Wagner  has  given  details 
of  fifty-two  cases  of  gangrenous  inflammation,  including  carbuncles  and 
furuncles,  in  which  a  diabetic  conditiou  existed  ;  and  M.  de  Calvi  has 
confirmed  Wagner's  observations.  My  own  observations  on  this  point 
are  small ;  but  I  am  convinced  that,  if  we  would  clearly  understand  the 
true  pathology  of  carbuncle,  we  must  carefully  investigate  the  matter 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  sugar  in  the  system.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  diabetic  habit  explains  satisfactorily  the  fatality  of  carbancu- 
lar  disease,  and  the  serious  constitutional  disturbance.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  carbuncles  to  arise  in  the  course  of  diabetes ; 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  Buffered  for-no  less 
than  four  years  before  his  death  with  carbuncles.  More  recently.  Dr. 
Fonseca,  of  Pernamhuco,  has  investigated  the  subject  j  and  he  tells  us 
that  in  Pernambuoo,  anthrax  is  very  common,  and  that  one  of  its  forms 
is  regarded  as  diagnostic  of  diabetes.  Eilchenmcister,  Mencstrcl,  and 
Jord3o,  of  Lisbon,  have  also  given  similar  evidence. 
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And  at  this  point  Mr.  Startin's  therapeutical  experience  cornea  in  to 
confirm  the  theory  I  have  briefljF  sketched.  He  fiada  successful  treat- 
ment in  the  use  of  aperientt,  animal  diet,  tonict,  and  free  stimulation 
without  malt  liquors.  The  avoidance  of  all  sacchaiine  and  amylageouB 
matter  is  an  essential  point ;  but  I  venture  to  affirm  that,  of  all  drugs, 
opium,  jndicioualf  used,  ts  the  most  important.  Clinically,  I  know 
that  it  baa  cured,  and  does  help  to  cure,  carbuncular  inflammation, 
when  other  things  fail ;  and  therefore,  if  we  add  to  Mr.  Startin's  recom- 
mendations the  use  of  opium,  we  shall  be  in  poasession  of  a  plan  of 
treatment  which  is  not  only  empirically  dictated  by  the  largest  expe- 
rience, but  consonant  with  the  most  recent  truths  which  pathology  has 
taught  us.     The  acid  nitrate  of  meroury  acts  well,  of  course,  as  a  cauttie. 

There  are  many  other  points — the  origin  of  the  local  mischief  espe- 
cially— that  I  would  like  to  notice  ;  but  I  have  only  attempted  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  a  much  truer  explanation  than  the  "  parasitic  "  hypo- 
thesis  as  to  the  cause  of  carbuncle,  involving  very  wide  pathological 
considerations.  Skin  diseases  hare  been  so  long  handled  from  a  targi- 
cal,  that  it  ia  a  novelty  indeed  for  any  one  to  investigate  them  from  a 
purely  medical  point  of  view,  and  to  trace  connection  between  them  and 
Bueh  a  profoundly  sahtle  disease  as  diabetes  ;  but  I  again  reiterate  the 
remark  I  have  elsewhere  made,  that  "  the  physician  must  be  possessed 
of  all  that  general  medicine  can  teach  before  he  can  become  the  success- 
ful dermatologist." — Brit.  MediealJaurnal. 

Spina  Bifida. 

Dr.  Koehler  presented  a  specimen  of  spina  bifida  which  be  removed 
from  a  male  child,  who  died  twelve  hours  after  birth.  The  labor  of  the 
motber  was  an  irregular  one,  the  child  being  born  by  a  breech  presenta- 
tion. It  was  well  developed,  except  in  the  ItfWer  extremities,  which 
were  greatly  atrophied  ftom  the  knees  downward.  The  deficiency  in 
the  development  of  the  spine  was  confined  to  the  lumbar  region,  snd  in- 
volved  the  nerves  of  that  part.  The  sac  was  ruptured  at  the  time  of 
birth,  and  death  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  paralysis  of  the  internal 
tract. 

Dr.  Post  remarked  that  the  specimen  was  an  interesting  one,  as  show- 
ing the  spinal  nerves  involved  in  the  sac.  The  fact  was  of  special  im- 
portance in  reference  to  one  of  the  plans  of  treatment  proposed  for  this 
affection,  via.:  exsection  of  a  portjon  of  the  sac.  In  a  case  like  this,  ex- 
section  would,  of  course,  involve  the  destruction  of  these  nerves,  lie 
supposed  that  death  was  occaaioned  by  the  extensive  opening  of  the 
oerebro- spinal  canal,  and  the  consequent  exhaustion  arising  from  the 
sudden  escape  of  the  eerebro-spinal  fluid. — [Proeeediitga  of  N.  Y. 
Pathological  SoeUtj/ — N.  Y.  Med.  Journal. 
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Public  Exeeviiom. — Epilepsy.    By  J,  C.  Bebve,  M.  D.,  Dajton,  O. 

The  connection  between  public  ezecutiona  and  epilepsy  is  not 
very  close  or  striking,  yet  we  find  the  two  subjects  presented 
together,  with  some  features  of  professional  interest,  in  a  late 
publication,  and  we  glean  from  its  pages  a  few  paragraphs  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers.  We  allude  to  J.  Ross  Browne's 
"  American  Family  in  Germany,"  a  sketchy,  interesting,  and 
very  readable  book  of  travel,  by  an  author  who  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  introduction  or  commendation  from  us. 

Criminals  are  executed  in  Germany  by  the  headsman,  that 
dread  figure  of  the  romances  of  the  middle  ages.  They  are  seated 
in  a  chair  to  which  they  are  bound,  then — we  continue  the  nar- 
rative in  the  words  of  the  author : 

"  When  all  was  secure,  a  bandage  was  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  a 
leather  strap  fastened  under  bis  chin,  extending  upward  over  his 
head.  The  assistant  executioner,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength, 
stood  by  to  hold  up  the  head  by  this  strap.  He  stood  about  two 
feet  from  the  chair,  and  held  the  strap  at  arm's  length.  The 
headsman,  a  noted  executioner  from  Hanover,  aged  sixty-eight 
years,  stood  by  giving  directions.  As  soon  as  all  was  ready  ho 
stood  back,  threw  ofi'  bis  cloak,  and  drew  a  large  straight  sword, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  evidently  of  very  massive  steel,  and 
sharp  as  a  razor.  He  stepped  forward,  altered  the  position  of  his 
assistant's  arm,  which  was  a  little  too  low,  then  drew  the  sword 
witbin  an  inch  or  two  of  the  criminal's  neck  very  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously, as  if  to  get  the  exact  range  of  the  necessary  sweep.  *  * 
Holding  the  sword  thus  a  single  moment,  not  more  than  a  foot 
from  the  neck,  the  hoad^man  then,  by  a  sudden  hacking  cut, 
severed  the  vertebrffi.  He  next  drew  his  weapon  cautiously 
through  the  muscular  mass  that  remained,  as  a  butcher  would 
draw  his  knife  through  a  piece  of  fiesh.  It  was  done  in  aa 
instant." 

This  would  not  have  received  any  notice  from  us  bat  from  tho 
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Bingalar  fact  that  the  author  takes  occasion  to  exclaim  against 
the  barbarity,  and  especiallj  to  object  to  it  on  account  of  its  nn- 
certainty.  Landing  his  own  country  at  every  opportunity,  and 
contrasting  it  with  Germany  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the 
latter,  he  forgets  that  they  yet  practice  one  of  the  most  barbarous 
and  the  most  uncertain  modes  of  taking  the  life  of  criminals.  As 
we  read  his  strictures  upon  the  headsmaD  with  his  sword  we 
conM  not,  for  the  life  of  us,  banish  from  our  mind  a  scene  which 
occurred  in  one  of  our  neighbor  cities  not  many  months  ago.  A 
poor  criminal  was  launched  from  the  drop,  as  he  supposed  into 
eternity,  yet  the  rope  jbroke !  In  a  moment  ho  was  on  the 
ground,  gasping  for  breath,  his  neck  lacerated,  the  blood  stream* 
ing  from  hia  mouth  and  nose,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor  fellow  could 
recoTer  breath  he  prayed,  with  an  Imploring  look,  "Please, 
gentlemen,  don't  let  that  happen  any  more ! !"  Could  any  thing 
be  more  barbarous,  more  outrageous  to  every  sentiment  of  hu- 
manity than  such  a  scene  ?  It  ill  becomes  us  to  find  fault  with 
other  countries  while  pursuing  a  course  liable  to  occasion  such 
Boenes,  and  one  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  call  attention  to  the 
desirability  and  necessity  of  throwing  our  influence  as  a  profes- 
sion, in  favor  of  a  more  humane  mode  of  public  execution.  "  They 
manage  thete  thinff»  better  in  France." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  follovring  that  occasionally  a  member  of 
our  profession  brings  his  anatomical  knowledge  into  service  for 
the  public  benefit : 

*'I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  office  of  headsman  has 
been  freed  by  law  from  all  tunt  of  dishonor.  The  headsman  is 
now  regarded  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  community,  and  as- 
sociates with  his  fellow-citizens  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
The  late  Dr.  H.,  of  Frankfort,  who  was  government  headsman, 
was  a  gentleman  of  superior  education,  a  skillful  surgeon,  and 
much  esteemed  for  bis  urbanity  and  kiadnesa  in  private  life.  In 
former  times  whoever  entered  the  house  of  the  headsman,  or 
touched  his  band,  was  dishonored  and  avoided  as  a  leper.  One 
reason  for  this  was  that  none  but  criminals  guilty  of  some  bar- 
barous offense  were  appointed  to  the  office.  Being  for  the  most 
part  ignorant  men,  unskilled  in  anatomy,  they  very  often  made  » 
bungling  basinesB  of  their  occupation,  and  created  fearful  riots 
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by  mutilating  the  victimB  whose  heads  they  attempted  to  cut  off. 
Ad  ioBtance  ia  rel&ted  oV  one  headaman  who  made  sATeu  strokes 
of  the  sword,  cutting  the  face,  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  con- 
demned man  in  the  most  horrible  manner  before  he  could  succeed 
in  Bevering  the  neck.  *  •  *  A  case  is  related  of  Dr.  H., 
showing  the  estimate  in  which  his  skill  was  held  in  this  respect. 
A  hunchback  was  condemned  to  death  in  one  of  the  other  states- 
The  headsman  of  the  district,  upon  examining  the  man's  neck, 
which  was  very  short  and  deeply  set  between  the  shoulders,  re- 
fused to  undertake  the  task  of  decapitation  and  pronounced  it 
impoesible.  Others  were  sent  for  from  the  neighboring  states, 
but  they  all  declined  making  the  attempt,  and  united  in  the  opin- 
ion that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  effect  it  without  cutting 
away  a  portion  of  the  shoulder  or  skin.  Dr.  H.  was  sent  for. 
After  making  a  careful  examination  he  said  there  was  ao  serious 
difficulty  about  it.  All  it  required  was  a  curved  motion  of  the 
sword.  He  undertook  the  task,  and  succeeded  at  one  blow,  by  a 
scooping  sweep  of  the  sword,  in  taking  off  the  head.  This  gen- 
tleman's family  move  in  the  best  society  in  Frankfort,  and  are 
much  esteemed." 

So  much  for  executions ;  now  for  the  epilepsy : 
"  I  have  now  to  record  what  would  seem  incredible  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  &  civilized  country.  Standing  near 
the  scaffold,  in  close  proximity  to  the  criminal,  within  the  guard 
of  soldiers,  were  six  or  eight  men  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
said  to  be  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  The  moment  the  head  was  off 
these  men  rushed  to  the  body  with  tumblers  in  their  hands,  caught 
the  blood  as  it  spouted  warm  from  the  trunk,  and  drank  it  down 
with  frtintic  eagerness  !  Their  bands,  faces,  and  breasts,  were 
covered  with  the  crimson  flood  that  ebbed  from  the  heaving 
corpse.  One  man,  too  late  to  catch  the  blood  as  it  spurted  from 
the  neck,  took  hold  of  the  body  by  the  shoul4erB,  inclined  it  over 
in  a  horizontal  position,  poured  out  his  tumbler  full  from  the 
gory  trunk,  and  drank  it  in  a  wild  frenzy  of  joy!  I  say  this 
seems  an  incredible  relic  of  barbarism  in  the  year  1861 ;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that  can  be  attested  by  more  than  three  thousand  people. 

"  The  drinking  of  blood  warm  from  the  body  of  a  criminal  is  said 
to  be  a  sovereign  remedy  for  epilepsy,  and  many  instances  are 
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related  of  the  -wonderfnl  cores  that  have  been  effected  in  this  way. 
The  superstitioQ  ia  very  generally  belieTed,  even  by  persoDB  of 
intelligence ;  and,  horrible  as  the  remedy  may  appear,  there  ia 
seldom  an  execution  without  some  Bcene  of  this  kind,  I  have 
conversed  with  intelligent  Grermana  on  the  subject,  who  certainly 
do  not  share  in  the  snperstition,  bnt  who  still  maintain  that  there 
may  be  some  reason  in  it.  The  nervous  shock  produced  by  the 
whole  spectacle,  and  the  drinking  of  human  blood,  they  say,  may 
change  the  entire  system,  and  produce  a  sadden  and  radical 
core." 

Incredible  as  this  may  seem,  and  disgusting  as  it  is,  we  think 
we  can  match  it  without  going  to  Germany.  In  the  State  of  Ohio, 
vithin  a  year  past,  we  had  a  patient  suffering  from  epilepsy,  for 
whom  was  prescribed  by  an  old  woman  a  draught  of  the  men- 
strual blood  of  a  virgin !  The  prescription  was  filled  and  duly 
administered  by  the  father  of  the  boy !  It  did  not  effect  a  cure, 
however,  whether  because  the  standard  quality  prescribed  could 
not  be  obtained  we  can  not  say !  J.  C.  R. 


De  ^hus  VariU. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  illnatrious  French  surgeon  Boyer, 
we  find  in  a  recent  work  by  Qnerin  (Maladies  des  Organea 
GeniCunx  ExUrnes  de  la  Femme),  and  ae  we  are  not  aware  of  its 
ever  having  been  given  in  English,  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
present  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Cisoissati  Jodbnal  of  Medi- 
cine. 

Bojer  TomoTed  the  testicles  from  a  gentleman  who  had  a 
yonng  wife.  The  patient  had  been  for  some  time  well,  when  he 
presented  himself  to  Boyer,  bringing  with  him  his  wife,  whose 
pregnancy  was  evident,  but  which  wae  a  subject  of  astonishment 
to  the  husband.  You  can  imagine  that  the  nnfortunato  man 
experienced  all  the  conseqacDcea  of  the  removal  of  the  testicles. 
His  wife,  suspecting  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  had  caused 
him  to  simnlate  an  act  that  had  become  impossible,  and  with  the 
resolntion  and  courage  which  might  pass  for  impudence,  but 
which  are  often  a  tribute  to  our  charity,  had  come  with  her 
hmband  to  demand  of  Boyer  how  she  had  become  pregnant. 
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Was  it  Decessarj  to  declare  the  truth,  to  enlighteD  the  hosband 
TipoD  his  misfortune,  and  to  cast  the  first  stooe  at  the  adalterees  ? 

Boyer,  doubtless  finding  estennating  circnmstaoces  for  a  faolt 
which  his  experience  of  life  had  rendered  him  indulgent  toward, 
did  not  appear  at  all  astouishod,  and  explained  in  a  plain  and 
clear  manner  that  in  removing  the  testicles  he  had  left  a  reaer- 
voir,  the  vegieula  seimntUis,  of  which  the  contents  were  sufficient 
to  mate  one  child. 

Then,  having  saved  the  culpable  woman,  he  wished  to  prevent 
her  falling  a  Becond  time.  This  roBervoir  once  opened,  said  he, 
can  not  be  again  filled ;  you  have  made  one  child,  Monsieur,  but 
yon  can  not  make  another.  You  hear,  Madame,  your  huBband 
can  never  make  for  i/ou  another  child ! 

Our  Enemies  often  our  Best  Friends:  a  iiew  version. — While  in 
the  anecdotal  line  we  can  not  forbear  relating  the  consequence 
of  our  telling  a  costive  friend,  not  less  witty  than  costive  though, 
the  story  of  Voltaire  determining  to  commit  suicide,  and  the 
change  in  this  determination  caused  by  a  change  in  the  condition 
of  his  bowels. 

While  Voltaire  was  living  at  Ferney,  a  misanthropic  English- 
man spent  the  day  with  him ;  the  diBgUBt  at  life  of  each  inten- 
sified that  of  the  other,  so  that  they  parted  for  the  night  with 
the  agreement  to  meet  the  next  morning  at  ten  o'clock  and  to- 
gether commit  suicide.  The  EngliehmaD  was  ready  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place;  Voltaire,  however,  did  not  appear, 
and  upon  being  sought,  exclaimed,  "0, 1  have  had  a  lavement 
this  morning  which  has  operated  very  well,  and  all  the  thoughts 
of  last  night  are  gone."  Our  friend  listened  to  the  narrative, 
and  then  gravely  observed,  "  It  only  confirms  the  truth  that  our 
enemas  are  often  our  hest  friends."  We  could  only  simply 
reply  that  his  observation  was  worthy  of  being  kept  among 
memorable  ana. 

Bowman's  Practical  Chemistry.  H.  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia. 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  A  new  edition  of  this  valu- 
able work  has  just  been  issned  by  Mr.  Lea.  The  fact  that  this 
little  volume  has  already  attained  its  fifth  London  and  fourth 
American  edition,  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  merit.    As  a  coa- 
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deDsed  working  gnide  for  the  chemical  stndent  and  operator,  it 
probably  is  withoat  an  equal. 

JHagnoiit  and  Preacriplion  Record.  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  New 
Totk.  It  ia  a  lamentable  trath  that  vevy  mnch  of  the  experience 
of  the  bney  practitioner  is  lost  both  to  himBelf  and  to  others, 
BimpI;  because  it  is  not  day  hy  day  consigned  to  tho  faithful 
keeping  of  a  book,  more  faithful  than  the  hnrried  and  overtasked 
memory.  This  Record,  which  the  well-known  New  Tork  pab- 
lishers  have  provided,  meete  an  acknowledged  want,  and  may  be 
made  a  great  advantage  to  every  phyaician  who  will  nee  it,  be- 
side storing  np  many  facts  which  otherwise  would  probably  be 
lost,  that  can  be  made  of  great  value  to  the  profession  at  large. 

Meport  on  the  Sanitary/  BeloHona  of  ike  Stale  of  Kantat.  By 
0.  A.  Logan,  M.  D.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages, 
evidently  prepared  with  much  care,  and  quite  wortliy  the  well 
known  ability  of  its  author :  bat  as  it  concerns  matters  of  local 
more  than  of  general  interest,  we  forbear  presenting  an  analysis 
of  it 

Local  Anatihetia  in  operating  for  Veneo-vagtnal  Mglula.  A 
few  weeks  since  we  made  use  of  the  spray  douche  of  ether,  Rich- 
ardson's inatrnment,  in  operating  npon  a  very  large  vesico- 
vaginal fistnla  that  bad  existed  thirteen  years.  Sensibility  was 
by  no  means  abolished ;  nevertheless  the  suffering  was  very  much 
mitigated ;  and  there  was  this  great  advantage  from  the  local  ap- 
plication of  the  ether — comparaiively  Ititle  hemorrhage,  notwith- 
standing the  great  extent  of  surface  which  had  to  be  freshened — 
an  extent  which  may  be  better  appreciated  by  the  statement  that 
it  required  twelve  SDtnres  to  bring  the  denuded  edges  of  the  open- 
ing in  apposition.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  in 
this  case,  that  we  shall  resort  to  local  aneesthesia  in  similar  op> 
oratioDs  hereafter. 

Quite  a  MistaJee.  Dr.  Horatio  0.  Wood,  the  American  editor 
of  Uie  recently  published  Abridgement  ofPer^ra'i  Materia  Mediaa, 
in  the  volume  just  mentioned,  uses  the  following  language  in 
reference  to  the  sulphate  of  cinchonia,  in  comparison  with  the  anl' 
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phate'of  qtiiDJDe :  "  It  (the  ciochonia)  is  preferred  to  the  other 
slkaloid,  both  ae  a  tonic  and  anti-periodic,  on  acconot  of  its  far 
greater  cheapneea."  Oertainlj  cheapness  is  a  recommendation  ; 
bnt  after  living  many  years  in  a  malarial  region  onr  observation 
makes  nB  believe  that  Dr.  W.'s  statement  is  very  far  from  being 
correct,  and  that  observation  leads  na  to  say  that  cinchonia  is  not 
prescribed  as  tonic  or  anti-periodic,  more  than  once  to  ten  times 
that  qainino  is. 


BlUlert  in  Cholera ;  their  mode  of  action. 
Wo  were  interested  by  a  discnssion  in  the  Oincinnati  Academy 
of  Medicine,  a  few  weeks  since,  upon  the  value  of  cantharidal 
blisters  in  the  treatment  of  cholera  in  (he  stage  of  collapse^  a  state 
in  which  glandular  secretions  are  snppressed.  Dr.  Richardson 
maintained  that  the  valne  of  these  agents  was  dne,  not  to  conn* 
ter-irritation,  not  to  revulsion,  not  to  local  depletion,  not  to  gen- 
eral stimulation,  bnt  solely  to  the  absorption  of  the  cantkarides, 
aod  a  consequent  excitement  of  the  suppressed  renal  secretion. 
Some  members  of  the  Academy  not  only  questioned  their  ntility, 
but  denied  all  diuretic  properties  to  cantharides. 
'  Our  purpose  at  present  is  neither  positively  to  affirm,  still  less 
to  deny,  Dr.  Eichardaon's  explanation,  bat  merely  to  show  the 
possibility  of  its  bein;;  true,  establishing,  at  least  so  far  as  quo- 
tation of  reputable  authorities  can  establish  such  a  fact  in  med- 
icine, that  cantharides  are  diuretic  ;  and,  still  more,  that  so  far 
as  the  testimony  of  at  least  one  reputable  observer  is  concerned, 
they  notably  increase  the  elimination  of  urea  where  this  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  The  bearing  of  the  last  statement  will  be 
readily  perceived,  when  we  remember  that  cholera  sometimes 
proves  fatal  from  uramia,  and  that  restoration  of  the  nrinary 
secretion  is  one  of  the  earliest  favorable  symptoms  io  casee 
where  recovery  from  collapse  occurs,  a  truth  which  may  be  bet- 
ter impressed  upon  the  reader's  mind  by  the  following  from  Dr. 
Qoodeve's  article  on  cholera  in  Rbtholds'  System  of  Medioinb  ; 
"We  also  look  anxiously  for  the  passing  of  urine.  We  may 
have  to  wait  ten,twolve,  or  thirtyhours,  or  even  more.  At  first  it 
comes  scantily,  high  colored,  an  ounce  or  two  with  a  strong  and 
peculiar  animal  smell,  deficient  in  area  perhaps,  bat  not  in  all 
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animal  principlos,  generally  albamiaoos,  with  many  trauspareot 
caete/' 

We  now  proceed  to  cite  eoiue  authorities  as  to  the  diuretic 
power  of  caDtharides. 

Odllen,  J.  TreaiUe  of  the  Maieria  Medico,  Edinburgh,  uses 
the  folloffing  language :  "  From  these  observations,"  referring 
to  his  own  and  those  of  Dr.  Smyth  Carmichael,  "  it  may  be 
donbted  if  cantharides  have  properly  any  diuretic  power ;  but 
the  authority  of  the  late  eminent  and  learned  Weblbof  can* 
not  be  declined.  In  tbe  Covunercium  Literarium  NoriwhergtTue, 
Weblhop  gives  us  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  diuretic  power 
of  cantharidee,  aud  informs  iis,  that  he  had  frequently  experi- 
enced the  same  in  dropuy  and  other  diseases ;  and  upon  such  an 
authority  I  can  no  longer  doubt  of  the  power  in  question." 

£bbbi.e,  a  Treaiiae  of  the  Maieria  Medica^  Philadelphia,  1826, 
Bsys  that  cantharides  when  employed  in  small  doses,  "  instead  of 
producing  difBcult  and  painful  discharges  of  urine,  or  its  total 
suppression,  excites  a  copious  diuresis,  and  may  often  be  very 
usefully  employed  where  tbe  evacuation  is  to  be  promoted." 

Db.  Wood,  Therapeutiea  and  Pharmacology,  slates  that  this 
medicine  in  moderate  doses  and  repeated  prodnces  among  other 
effects,  "some  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine." 

Bb.  Beck,  Materia  Medica  and  Theraptutiei,  in  referring  to 
the  eSecte  of  moderate  doses  of  cantharides,  nses  the  following 
language:  "  In  some  cases  tbe  urine  is  increased,  in  others  not. 
Although,  therefore,  it  acta  decidedly  on  the  urinary  organs,  it 
ifl  not  uniform  in  its  action  as  a  diuretic." 

DuNGUBon,  TherapeuticK  and  Maieria  Medica:  "In  a  smaller 
dose,"  i.  e.,  than  that  which  produces  nephritis,  cystitis,  renal 
Buppression,  ^-tc.,  "  howevei",  they  excite  the  kidneys  to  increased 
action." 

Headlaud,  The  AcHon  of  Medicine  m  the  System.  "  Its  acrid 
principle,  cantharidine,  becomes  soluble  by  means  of  alkali  in 
the  intestine,  and  so  enters  the  blood.  This  compound  with  an 
alkali,  according  to  Mialhe,  has  no  irritant  properties.  But  in 
the  renal  apparatus,  it  meets  with  an  acid  which  again  decom- 
poses it,  and  liberates  tlie  irritant  cantharadine,  which  thus  is 
enabled  to  act  as  a  powerful  stimnlating  diuretic'.' 

Qabrod,  JBtaeniiali  of  Materia  Medica :  "  When  taken  inter- 
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Dally  in  mediciDal  doaee,  the  first  indication  is  geQerally  eome 
diureaiB,"  etc 

Pebeira  states  that  in  "  some  cases  diuresis  is  observed,  in 
otbors  not." 

Neligan,  MedicineB,  their  Usee,  etc.  "Small  or  medicinal 
doses  generally  cause  diuresis,"  etc. ;  "  often  proves  the  moBt 
effectnal  diuretic  in  dropsy  dependent  on  disease  of  the  heart."       ' 

BiDDLE  says  that  "  oantharides  taken  internally  in  small  doses 
excite  the  secretion  of  the  kidneya." 

Warinq,  Pradicai  Therapeutics,  states  that  cantharides  ie"a 
stimnltint  diuretic,"  and  refers  to  his  own  sncceSB  with  it  in  com- 
bination with  sweet  spirits  of  niter  in  the  treatment  of  passive 
dropsy. 

Both  Profeseorfl  Cabboh  and  Payne  in  their  reapective  vol- 
nmes  upon  Materia  Medica,  refer  to  this  agent  as  a  diuretic. 

We  believe  that  enough  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  show 
that  a  denial  of  diuretic  properties  to  cantharides  is  a  denial  of 
what  some  of  the  most  reputable  of  the  profession  have  affirmed, 
and  that  such  denial  should  not  be  made  withont  it  can  be  sub- 
stantiated by  the  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  proofe. 

We  wish  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  extract  from 
BoncnAKDAT,  Manuel  de  Matiere  Medicale,  de  Tkerapeutique  et 
d»  Pharmaaie,  Paris,  1864.  The  distinguished  author  refers  to 
cantharides  internally  being  especially  nsefnl,  where  there  is 
diminution  alike  of  the  urine  and  of  animal  heat,  from  their  diu- 
retic action: 

"  If  the  urine  passed  in  the  twenty-fonr  hours  by  the  patients 
who  are  in  the  state  just  indicated,  be  carefdliy  analyzed,  it  js  at 
once  discovered  that  there  is  a  notable  diminution  of  urea — 
that  in  place  of  twen^  or  twenty-fivo  grammes  in  the  twenty- 
fonr  hours,  these  patients  pass  not  more  than  ten,  and  sometimes 
even  but  six  grammes.  These  are  precisely  the  cases  where 
cantharides,  cautiously  given,  produces  excellent  effects." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pnrsne  this  investigation  any  further  St 
present ;  and,  in  conclnsion,  we  would  merely  say,  expressing 
onrsclvea  more  strongly  than  at  the  commencement  of  our  arti- 
cle, that  wo  believe  Dr.  Eichardson's  explanation  not  only  pos- 
sibly true,  but  likewise  probably  true. 
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Jones  on  Funetiondl  Nervous  Bitordera,     BepubliBbod  by  H. 

C  Lea,  Philadelphia.     For  Bale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co., 

CinciDDati. 

The  Bnbjoined  commnnication  from  a  member  of  the  profes- 
sion who,  though  not  now  engaged  in  practice,  was  ouce  for 
some  years  thus  occupied  as  well  as  in  medical  teaching,  so  well 
presents  the  merits  of  thie  excellent  work,  that  any  editorial 
notice  is  rendered  saperfluons. 

Peof.  Partdj. — Dear  Sir ;  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yon  for  a 
copy  of  Dr.  0.  H.  Jones'  Clinical  Observations  on  Functional 
Nervous  Disorders,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request,  will 
give  yon  my  "  opinion"  of  it.  One  who  is  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing notices  and  reviews  of  the  many  and  valuable  contributioDS 
to  medical  acience,  almost  daily  coming  from  the  press,  might 
pasB  over  this  modest,  unpretending  little  volume,  and  select 
instead  several  others  fur  purchase,  and  bo  thereby  mnch  the 
loser.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  over  enthusiastic  in  the 
expressions  of  my  judgment  as  to  its  merits,  I  will  say  that  it  is 
a  priceless  work,  supplying  a  need  I  hevo  long  felt,  although  I 
could  have  scarcely  told  what  that  need  was  till  1  read  its  table 
of  contents.  There  may  be  some  who  will  not  so  highly  appre- 
ciate it.  Their  acquirements  and  skill  may  have  been  equal  to 
the  task  of  successlully  meeting  and  placing  "Aors  du  comhat" 
the  whole  brood  of  those  enemies  to  physical  and  mental  happi- 
ness, which  are  hatched  by  disturbance  of  the  intticate  fuoctiona 
of  the  hidden,  complex,  and  so  little  understood  cerebro-spinal, 
and  organic  nervous  system.  I  know,  however,  thiit  there  are 
some  who  have  been  often  baffled  in  their  treatment,  puzzled, 
and  not  nnfrequt-ntly  driven  to  their  "wits  ends"  to  divine  the 
causes  of  certain  manifestations  of  those  disorders,  and  decide 
npon  proper  treatment.  To  all  such  I  will  say  purchase  the 
book.  I  think  I  would  hazard  nothing  in  offering  to  rofond  the 
cost  to  those  who,  after  reading  chapter  III.  on  Cerebral  Ane- 
mia; IX.  Cerebral  Excitement;  XIV.  Headache;  XVUI. 
Spasmodic  Affections;  XIX.  Sleuplessnesa ;  XX.  Facial  Neu- 
ralgia; XXXIV.  Cntaneous  Neurosis;  XXXV.  Malarioid  Dis- 
order, could  infer  no  advantage  to  themselves  from  a  perusal  of 
the  reiaaiuing  thirty-ouo  chapters. 
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Gould  even  the  eight  chapters  named  with  the  caeca  cited  in 
illustration,  bo  read  by  medical  men  gencrall;,  they  would  be 
spared  the  mortificatioD  of  seeing  so  many  of  their  patrons 
whom  they  had  perhaps  often  carried  Bnccessfully  through  acute 
diseases,  difficulties  or  accidents  requiring  skill  and  science, 
leave  them  and  resort  to  homoeopathy,  hydropathy,  or  various 
forms  of  quackery,  or  take  useless  and  expensive  journeys  in 
quest  of  relief  from  spasmodic  nervoos  affections,  morbid  sensi- 
bilities, fancies,  watchfulness,  paroxysmal  headaches,  cutaneous 
neurosis  (often  mistaken  for  prurigo  or  army  itch,  or  other 
forms  of  cutaneous  disease),  and  chronic  disturbance  of  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  their  long  cataloguo  of  resulting  com- 
plications with  other  organs,  morbidly  acting  and  reacting  upon 
each  other  as  the  result  of  "  malarioid  disorder." 

For  this  600  pages  Dr.  Jones  merits  the  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  profession.  Having  been  physician  to  St.  Mary's  hospital, 
■where  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  research,  with  large  expe- 
rience in  private  practice,  a  wide  range  for  clinical  observation, 
(as  shown  by  the  record  of  many  interesting  cases),  he  has  made 
each  chapter  to  give  abundant  food  for  thought  to  the  medical 
man  who  is  in  search  of  that  aliment  so  requisite  to  his  useful- 
ness, and  so  well  calculated  to  enhance  his  satisfaction  with  his 
own  exertions  in  the  province  of  his  responsible  calling.  Will 
not  others  enter  the  list,  and  emulating  this  author's  bright 
example,  extend  their  explorations  into  the  almost  totally  uncul- 
tivated field  of  zymotic  diseases  ?  Who  is  there  in  our  profes- 
sion that  is  not  waiting  with  breathless  anxiety  for  the  time 
when  analytic  research  and  experiment,  shall  disclose  the  anti- 
-dotes  for  the  multitude  of  blood  poisons,  contagious  and  infec- 
tiouB,  that  now  prove  so  prolific  in  suffering  and  death  ? 

Yours,  truly,        W.  S.  P. 


"Anndb  MintcDB." 


The  London  Medical  Timet  and  Gazette,  for  Deo.  29th,  contains  a 
long  editorial  review  or  retrospect  of  the  more  important  medical  events 
of  the  past  year,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Aa  the  last  daya  of  the  year  of  grace,  1866,  glide  away,  and  the 
whole  becomea  &  part  of  time  past,  we  must,  as  is  our  wont  at  eimilar 
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periods,  ftttempt  to  present  onr  readers  with  a  ehort  sniamar}'  of  what  - 
have  been  to  ns  as  a  Profeeeion,  its  moat  notable  eveots.  It  vill  probably 
in  onr  memories  be  moat  remarkable  for  the  victories  von  by  preventive 
medicine  or  sanitary  soience.  In  its  coarse  have  been  included  the 
acme  and  decline  of  tbe  cattle  plague  epidemic,  and  the  rise,  progress, 
and  termiDation  of  a  visitation  of  epidemic  cholera.  In  neither  epi- 
demic did  tbe  science  and  art  of  healing  achieve  any  triumphs  or 
marked  success  :  but  in  both,  tbe  efforts  to  prevent  tbe  spread  and  pro- 
gresB  of  diiieaBe  were  signally  enccessfnl. 

"  In  the  first  week  of  tbe  year  the  number  of  fresh  cases  of  cattle 
plague  was  9,120;  and  it  continued  steadily  to  increase  till,  in  the 
week  ending  February  17th  it  amounted  to  13,901.  This  was  the 
highest  point,  and  from  this  time  the  decrease  was  very  rapid ;  in  each 
of  tbe  two  following  weeks  3,000  fewer  fresh  cases  were  reported;  tbe 
weekly  decrease  was  about  2,000;  then  there  was  a  less  rapid,  though 
steady,  diminution  tilt  the  diBcase  all  bat  disappeared. 

*  •  *  *  * 

"  Several  more  or  less  rational  and  irrational  methods  of  treating  rin- 
derpest were  proposed  and  tried,  bat  not  one  obtained  any  encouraging 
degree  of  success.  An  old  theory  of  tbe  Identity  of  the  disease  with 
amsU-pox  was  again  put  forth,  and  some  eminent  authorities  strongly 
supported  and  urged  the  hypotheaia  that  the  two  diseases  are  at  least 
so  closely  allied  that  vaccination  might  prove  to  be  as  effectual  a  pre- 
ventive against  tbe  one  as  it  is  against  the  other.  It  accordingly  was 
tried  moat  extensively  and  carefully,  and  at  a  great  expense  to  the 
country,  but  the  experiment  resulted  in  total  failure,  and  the  idea  ought 
never  again  to  be  entertained. 

******* 
"  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  September  and  October  last  year, 
(186&),  a' few  eases  of  cholera  occurred  in  Southampton,  and  atEpping 
near  London.  Though  tbe  disease  had  heretofore  always  invaded  oar 
country  through  one  of  the  eastern  ports,  yet  it  was  feared  that  these 
oases  would  prove  to  be  the  aatamnal  mutterings  vhich  always  precede 
a  cholera  stonn  in  the  year  following,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
rouse  the  authorities  and  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  the  threatening  danger. 
"  About  the  middle  of  June  these  fears  were  verified  by  the  occoi- 
rence  of  cases  of  cholera  again  in  Soathampton,  though  the  disease  did 
not  spread  mach  there  till  the  beginning  of  July.  On  July  1st  the 
disease  also  appeared  in  Liverpool,  and  on  the  6th  at  Llanelly.  In  the 
first  and  second  weeks  of  the  same  month  three  fatal  cases  occurred  at 
Bromley  io  the  London  district.    On  the  lOth  a  ease  was  admitted  into 
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.  the  London  Hospital,  the  patient  being  a  woman  who  had  oome  from 
Holland,  nhore  the  diBease  was  rife,  on  the  6th.  On  the  12th  a  rapidly 
iatal  case  waa  taken  in  from  Stepney ;  on  the  13th  a  third ;  on  the  14th 
foar  cases  from  the  neighborhood  of  tho  RatcHffe-bighwaj  and  the 
Commercial-ioad,  and  six  on  the  18th.  On  the  17tb  and  13th  there 
were,  also,  two  cases  taken  in  al  Ouy'a  Hospital,  one  at  St.  Barthoio- 
tnen's,  one  at  the  Westminster,  and  fatal  cases  were  reported  in  private 
practice  in  the  east  and  sonth  of  London.  The  Registrai-Geoeral's 
weekly  returns  for  the  metropolitan  districts  reported  thirty-two  deaths 
from  cholera  in  the  week  ending  Jnly  14 ;  in  the  next  week  they  had 
risen  to  ZiG,  of  which  308  occurred  in  the  "  East  districts;"  and  in  the 
week  ending  July  28  they  amonnled  to  901,  811  of  which  were  in  the 
same  Eastern  districts,  and  in  the  same  week  there  were  349  deaths 
from  diarrhea.  •  *  *  »  * 

"The  mortality  was  thus  seen  to  be  rapidly  increasing  and  to  be 
spreading  rather  more  oyer  the  metropolis,  while  it  had  already  attained 
a  height  that  was  not  reached  till  two  weeks  later  in  1819,  and  till  four 
weeks  later  in  1354.  It  might  then  well  hare  been  feared  that  in  this 
epidemic,  cholera  would  prove  a  more  terrible  destroyer  than  it  had 
ever  yet  been  with  ns.  But  sanitary  science  fought  against  it  gd  it  had 
never  fonght  before.  In  every  parish  the  Health  officers  were  sup- 
ported much  better  than  in  former  epidemics,  and  the  most  active 
measures  were  taken  to  repel  the  invader.  House-to-house  viaitution 
was  energetically  and  efficiently  carried  out;  cholera  patients  were 
removed  to  special  hospitals,  or  special  wards  in  general  hospitals; 
disinfection  of  all  drains  and  sewers,  and  of  infected  houses,  bedding, 
and  clothing,  was  rigorously  insisted  on;  the  still  healthy  were  re- 
moved from  infected  houses;  tho  water  supply  was  looked  to,  and 
private  charity  came  forward"  nobly  to  take  oare  of  the  Buffering,  the 
destitute,  and  the  convalescent.  The  Health  officers  were  inde- 
fiitigable  in  their  labors,  and  the  battle  was  well  and  gallantly  fought, 
and  with  remarkable  success.  In  the  nest  week,  the  week  ending 
August  11,  the  deaths  from  cholera  had  fallen  from  1,053  to  781, 
those  from  diarrhea  from  354  to  261,  and  the  decrease  continued  to 
be  rapid  and  steady  till  in  tho  first  week  in  September,  the  most  fatal 
week  in  the  two  previous  epidemics,  the  deaths  from  cholera  were  only 
157,  from  diarrhea  132— in  the  same  week  in  1849  they  had  been  2,026, 
sad  in  1854,  2,050.  From  this  time  tho  decrease  was  never  rapid,  and 
in  some  weeks  there  was  a  slight  increase;  but  in  the  return  for  the 
week  ending  December  1,  the  Registrar-Oeoeral  wAs  able  to  say  ''  only 
three  deaths  from  cholera  were  registered  daring  the  week,  and  the  «pi- 
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dcmic  19  now  virtually  extinct."  In  the  same  return  ne  arc  told  that 
"in  the  year  1849,  when  the  population  of  London  was  about  two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter,  cholera  slew  14,137  people  of  all  agea  ;  Jn  1854  not 
less  than  10,7B3  out  of  two  millions  and  a  half;  and  in  the  present  year, 
when  ihe  population  exceeds  three  millions,  the  deaths  have  been  5,548, 
of  which  3,fl09  occurred  in  the  East  London  districts,  and  1,639  in  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis.  The  deaths  to  every  10,000  of  the  population 
were  62,  43  and  18,  in  the  three  epidemics,  all  over  London."  And 
this  result  has  not  been  owing  to  any  decrease  in  the  fatality  of  tbo 
epidemic,  for  in  other  conntrics  its  ravages  have  been  fearful.  Thus, 
in  Holland  and  Be]};ium,  up  to  a  recent  dale  the  mortality  bas  been  141 
to  every  10,000  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Brussels  tbe  deaths  hare  been 
in  tbe  proportion  of  164,  Utrecht  271,  and  in  Amsterdam  42,  in  10,000 
inhabitants.  Had  the  same  proportion  of  inhabitants  perished  in 
London  as  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  "the  deaths,  instead  of  about 
S.OOOj  would  have  exceeded  42,000.  Surely,  we  have  a  right  to  rojoico 
with  gratitude  in  this  result  as  a  triumph  of  hygienic  science,  "  before 
whieh  the  destroyer  retreated  step  by  step."  •  *  * 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  and  remarkable  facts  of  tbe  recent 
cholera  epidemic  was  the  severity  with  which  it  attacked  the  eastern 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  In  the  west  districts  tbe  deaths  were  only 
4  in  every  10,000  of  the  inhabiUnts,  in  the  North  6,  in  the  South  8, 
in  the  Central  9,  while  in  the  East  they  were  G4.  Beginning  in  these 
East  districts,  it  was  in  them  alone  that  tbe  ravages  of  the  disease  at  all 
recalled  the  violence  of  former  epidemics.  An  explanation  of, this  has, 
of  course,  been  anxiously  sought  for,  and  has  apparently  been  found  in 
the  character  of  the  water  supply.  Poverty  and  destitution,  filthiness 
of  every  kind,  drunkenness,  and  overcrowding  exist  to  at  least  as  ■;reat 
ft  degree  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis,  especially  on  the  soulh  side 
of  the  Thames,  as  in  these  unhappy  East  districts.  One  thing  alone 
was  found  peculior  to  them,  and  common  to  them  all;  they  were  all 
supplied  by  one  water  company— the  East  London— and  those  parts 
that  suffered  most  severely  were  supplied  from  particular  reservoirs  of 
that  company.  Dr.  Rygate,  the  medical  officer  of  St.  George's-In-the- 
East,  bas  pointed  out  that  on  no  day,  except  August  K,  did  the  tale  of 
deaths  from  cholera  reach  two  figures  in  any  other  district  than  that 
supplied  by  tbe  East  London  Water  Works,  while  for  seventeen  con- 
secutive days,  in  the  district  supplied  by  that  company,  tbe  cholera 
death-roll  reached  three  figures,  the  number  varying  from  106  to  171 
daily.  It  would  make  much  too  great  a  demand  on  our  space  to  show 
here  how  the  evidence  against  the  water  accumulated  and  strengthened, 
Vol.  II.— No.  1.— 4.  ,^  . 
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and  all  the  facte  coonected  with  tbe  epidemic  muat  be  too  fresh  in  our 
readers'  memoiies  to  mske  Bach  recapitulation  necessary.         *  * 

"The  present  epidemic  has  afforded  other  instances  of  the  cholera- 
conveying  power  of  water — though,  happily,  nowhere  else  has  the 
experiment  been  made  on  anything  like  so  gigantic  a  scale — and  the 
evidence  on  the  same  point  afforded  by  former  epidemics  is  well  known. 
Aa  the  president  of  the  Epidemiological  Society  remarked,  '  It  is  now 
placed  beyond  queEtion  by  the  labors  of  Dr.  Snow,  confirmed  as  they 
have  been  by  experience,  that  water  is  one  of  the  great  agents  in  dif- 
fusing cholera;'  or,  to  quote  Dr.  Farre  once  more,  '  unclean  water  can 
not 'be  consumed  with  impunity  ;  its  consumption  is  the  sin  of  which 
cholera  is  the  punishment.'  *  *  * 

"  While  sanitary  science  won  such  a  triumph  in  its  battle  with  ohol- 
era,  it  can  not  be  said  that  any  marked  advance  was  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  disease.  The  most  diverse  and  opposite  opinions  and 
modes  of  pnctice  were  to  be  heard  and  seen.  Former  experience  really 
seemed  to  avail  nothing;  old  methods  of  treatment  which  had  been 
tried  in  former  epidemics  and  had  failed,  were  again  tried,  and  with  a 
like  result;  and  unless  we  have  learned  to  remember  the  teachings  of 
this  epidemic  as  to  treatment,  longer  and  more  exactly  than  the  lessons 
of  previous  ones,  we  shall  have  learned  very  little.  Two  theories  of 
the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease  have  been  promulgated  with 
special  persistence  and  assurance.  One,  that  of  Dr.  George  Johnson, 
argued  out  and  supported  with  great  ability  and  zealousness,  is,  briefly, 
that  the  malady  is  due  to  a  peculiar  poison,  which,  entering  the  blood, 
first  and  most  especially  affects  the  minute  pulmonic  arteries,  causing  a 
state  of  spasmodic  contraction  and  closure  of  them,  and  consequently 
an  arrest  of  the  oxidation  of  the  blood;  that  the  vomiting  and  purging 
are  natural  efforts  for  the  elimination  of  the  poison ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  proper  and  rational  way  is  to  favor  and  assist  this  effort  of  nature. 
The  other,  Dr.  Chapman's,  put  forth  with  equal  zeal,  attributes  the 
disease  to  hypersemia  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  sympathetic  system, 
and  treats  it  by  ice  applied  to  the  spine.  Each  theory  is  based  on 
assumptions  rather  than  on  proved  facts,  and  each  has  been  insisted  on 
with  equal  positiveness  and  conviction  of  its  truth ;  bat  neither  can  be 
said  to  have  been  at  all  generally  accepted  or  to  have  met  with  any 
marked  success.  The  general  result  of  treatment  is,  perhaps,  a  belief 
that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  prodromic  diarrhea, 
aBtTin<;ent8  and  opiates  are  most  to  be  relied  on,  with  rest  and  warmth, 
and,  in  the  stages  of  collapse  and  reaction,  careful  nursing  and  supporL 
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"  The  full  extent  and  degree  to  which  the  epidemic  has  prevailed  in 
England  is  not  yet  known,  as  the  official  information  on  the  suliject, 
conveyed  only  by  the  Registrar- Qeneral'g  Quarterly  returns,  does  not 
at  present  go  beyond  the  end  of  September.  Up  to  that  time  the  total 
number  of  deaths  from  cholera  registered  amounted  to  10,365,  very 
nearly  half  of  which  had  happened  in  the  London  diatricts.  The 
disease  prevailed,  as  usual,  in  particular  districts  or  '  fields.'  The  most 
fatal  field  after  London,  was  the  'Liverpool  field.'  In  the  north- 
western coantiea  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  there  were  2,022  deaths 
from  cholera;  and  of  these  1,603  were  registered  in  the  Liverpool  and 
West  Derby  districts.  The  next  largest  mortality — 1,614  deaths — 
occurred  in  the  ' Monijsouthshire  and  Wales  division,' or  the  'Swansea 
field,'  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  happeoing  in  Swansea,  Neath  and 
Llaaelly.  The  south,  north,  and  west  midland  counties  almost  escaped 
the  disease;  and  in  Herefordshire  and  RutlaDdshire  no  death  from 
cholera  had  been  registered.  The  south-eastern  counties  sufi'ered  rather 
severely.  Ramsgate  was  included  '  by  extension  down  the  Thames,  in 
the  London  cholera  field  ;'  and  into  other  parts  of  Kent  the  hop-pickers 
from  London  imported  the  disease.  The  summary  of  the  Registrar- 
Qeneral's  analysis  of  the  course  the  epidemic  had  taken  so  far  was  thus 
expressed:  'The  epidemic  has  been  most  fatal  on  the  sea  coast  in  the 
chief  ports  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  by  no  means  capricious,  but  obeys 
definite  laws.  It  never  destroys  the  people  to  any  extent  where  the 
water  supply  is  pure,  or  where  the  hygienic  conditions  are  good,  when 
the  authorities  adopt  judicious  and  well-organized  measures  of  early 
and  systematic  disinfection.' 
«  *  «  *  4:  * 

"  The  International  Sanitary  Conference  of  Constantinople  for  pre- 
venting the  dififusioD  of  epidemic  cholera  and  for  the  preservation  of 
Europe  from  future  invasion  of  the  disease  has  mude  its  report.  It 
considers  that  the  disease  originates  only  in  India,  never  ia  Enrope ; 
that  it  is  a  transmissible  disease,  following  in  the  wake  of  man,  and  not 
carried  by  Che  atmosphere  to  any  distance ;  that  it  is  spread  chiefly  by 
the  evacuation  of  cholera  patients,  and  that  it  rages  most  in  places  in  a 
bftd  sanitary  condition;  it  believes  that  the  cholera  poison  may  adhere 
to  the  surface  of  clothes,  the  walls  of  houses,  the  interior  of  ships,  etc., 
and  that  by  these  means  it  may  be  communicated.  On  these  principles 
it  bases  its  proposed  measures  of  preservation,  and  asserts  that  the 
disease  is  to  bo  met  by  measures  of  restriction  of  intercourse,  of  puri- 
fieation  and  disinfection,  and  of  public  and  private  hygiene.  We  have 
nothing  to  say  of  the  measures  of  purification  and  disiofbctioa  reoom- 
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mended  except  that  they  seem  to  be  very  full  and  perfect,  and  quita 
practicable  ;  but  for  the  measures  of  restriction  and  of  hygiene  we  must 
remark  that,  however  perfect  they  may  be  theoretically  and  Bcienti  fie  ally, 
many  of  them  appear  to  be  Bo  impracticable  as  to  be  useless.  For  in- 
stance, the  Conference  objects  to  the  system  of  drains  and  sewers  in 
coniraunieation  with  houses,  and  it  calls  for  the  abolition  of  all  privies 
and  cess-pools  or  wells,  and  their  replacement  by  movable  receptacles, 
such  as  earth  closets,  or  '  fosses  mobile,'  to  be  frequently  emptied  and 
cleansed,  and  so  constracted  that  the  contents  can  not  sink  into  tbe 
soil ;  the  contents  to  be  carried  out  of  the  towns  ;  nater- closets,  when 
used,  never  to  be  within  the  houses.  However  desirable  all  this  may 
be  theoretically,  is  it  not  quite  impracticable  in  cities  of  any  size?  while 
to  recommend  such  a  scheme  for  cities  of  one,  two,  or  three  million 
inhabiiants,  appears  with  all  due  respect  be  it  said,  simply  ridiculons. 
And  supposing  that  all  excreta  could  thus  bo  removed  '  out  of  the 
town,'  what  is  to  be  done  with  them?  where  are  they  to  be  buried  so 
as  not  to  contaminate  the  soil?  Again,  the  quarantine  measures  re- 
commended are  such  as  never  can  be  carried  out.  They  are  '  neither 
practicable  nor  rational,'  as  Dr.  Farro  said  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed Dr,  Goodeve'a  valuable  and  lucid  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
Conference  at  a  meeting  of  the  Epidemiological  Society.  The  quaran- 
tine  rceommendatioiis  were,  we  believe,  carried  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  the  able  and  experienced  English  representatives  at  the  Con- 
ference, Drs.  Ooodeve  and  Dickson;  but  a  full  analysis  of  tbe  Confer- 
ence will  be  found  in  our  pages  during  the  month  of  October. 

"  The  (ieneral  Medical  Council  met  on  May  17,  sat  eleven  days,  and 
got  through  a  conKidcrable  amount  of  speaking  and  some  business. 
They  finally  settled  a  "Medical  Acts  Amendment  Bill,'  which  we  may 
hope    to   see   passed    next  year,  if  Keform    does  not  again  stop  tbe 

^Iiy,  *  +  *  ^  :(c  # 

"  But  the  acts  of  tbe  Council,  and  all  that  they  did,  are  written  in 
the  first  volume  of  our  journal  for  the  year,  and  to  ihat  record  we  must 
refer  ihe  reader,  as  we  really  have  not  tbe  heart  to  go  more  into  the 
detail  here.  We  have  so  much  respect  for  the  individual  members  of 
the  Council,  end  so  little  for  the  results  of  their  collective  wisdom,  that 
we  will  be  content  to  notice  thus  shortly  what  they  actually  did,  and  to 
cherish  still,  a.i  best  we  may,  the  hope  that  they  may  in  time  overcome 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  their  constitution  as  a  body,  and  justify  more 
aatisfactorily  their  costly  existence,  and  their  liberal  expenditure  of 
time  and  labor.  ***** 

"  At  the  Royal  College  of  Pbysiclana,  Sir  Thomas  Walton  was  again, 
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uid  for  tbe  fifth  time,  TiDaDimoaB];  elected  President.  But  in  address- 
ing t1i«  Fellows,  with  his  usual  gracerul  and  happj  eloquence,  on  the 
occasion,  he  observed,  '  Should  I  survive  the  comiDg  year,  and — vrhich 
I  have  the  preBQmption  to  euppose  to  be  even  more  likely — should  your 
kindness  toward  me  also  survive  it,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  make  way  for 
some  younger  and  abler  (?)  President.  *  *  Five  years'  occupancy 
of  this  chair  is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  much  as  is  good  either  for  the 
College  or  the  President  himself.'  *  *  * 

"  The  trial  of  '  Hunter  v.  Sharpe,'  deserves  mention  here,  as,  though 
not  directly  biecting  medical  men,  it  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  con- 
duct and  honor  of  the  profession,  and  was  of  such  importance  in  iefin- 
ing  the  legal  limits  of  criticism,  that  we  are  all  deeply  interested  in  it. 
It  was  an  action  for  libel,  brought  by  Dr.  Hunter  against  the  Palt 
Stall  Gazelle,  on  account  of  a  very  severe  and  trenchant  criticism 
on  that  person's  pretensions,  conduct,  and  practice  as  a  physician. 
The  courage  and  downrigbtness  of  our  able  and  spirited  contemporary. 
in  defense  as  well  as  in  attack,  were  most  admirable,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  jury  considered  the  article  complained  of  had  so  far  over- 
stepped legal  bounds  that  they  gave  Dr.  Hunter  a  verdict,  with  one 
farthing  damages.  The  meilical  evidence  adduced  for  tbo  defense  was 
remarkable  for  its  clearness,  ability,  and  unanimity,  and  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice's summing  up,  a  magnificent  display  of  talent  and  eloquence  ;  it 
merits  the  study  of  every  one  for  the  clear  and  lucid  nay  in  wbicb  it 
points  out  the  differences  between  the  conduct  and  mode  of  practice  of 
the  quack  and  the  honorable  practitioner  of  medicine.      *  ^ 

"  Some  of  the  London  hospitals  were  visited  during  the  year  by  a 
female  physician  from  America,  who,  not  content  with  private  practice, 
had  also  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Federal  army  during  tbo  late  war. 
Dr.  Mary  Walker  wore  a  hybrid,  or  rather  a  hermaphroditic,  kind  of 
dress,  which,  acqprding  to  her  own  description,  'was  constructed  on 
physiologieal  principles  with  moral  bearings ;'  and  she  gave  a  public 
lecture  at  St.  James'  Hall,  hot  probably  only  the  enemies  of  the  order 
of  female  physicians  would  call  the  performance  a  success.  We  are 
not  ourselves  believers  in  the  need  f.^r,  or  probable  success  of,  a  ' 
class  of  woman-doctors,  and  we  are  very  sure  that  if  ever  such  an  insti- 
tation  is  to  live,  it  must  be  modeled  after  the  modest,  feminine,  uoob- 
trnsiva  type  so  favorably  shown  in  Miss  Garrett,  at  present  the  sole 
English  example,  and  not  after  the  somewhat  aggresiiive  one  imaged 
forth  by  our  trans- Atlantic  sister.  *  »  *. 

"Among  the  pleasing  events  of  the  year,  we  were  glad  to  record  that 
Dr.  Burrows,  on  the  resignation  of  his  appointments  at  St.  Bartholo- 
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mew's,  Teeoived  a  very  hanilsoiue  and  gratifyiDg  testimonial  of  affection 
and  esteem  from  his  collaagnes  and  pupils,  old  and  yonng ;  that  Mr. 
Henry  ThompsoD  had  been  appoioted  Surgeon  Eztraordinory  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians ;  that  Dr.  W,  Maokeniie,  C.  B.,  of  the  Madras 
army,  has  been  made  a. 'Companion  of  the  Most  Exalted  Order  of  the 
Sur  of  India,'  and  Sir  James  Clarke  made  a  K.  C.  B.;  that  Dr.  Mark- 
ham,  as  well  as  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  had  been  appointed  Poor  Law  In- 
spectors ;  and  that  Drs.  J.  Y.  Simpson,  DomiDio  Corrigan,  and  Watson, 
have,  like  Sir  William  Fergusson,  last  year,  received  the  honor  of  the 
Baronetcy,  the  highest  dignity  ever  bestowed  by  the  Crown  on  members 
of  our  professioD.  All  well  deserved  the  distiaclioD,  but  the  recogni- 
tion of  Sir  Thomas  Watson's  eminence  gave  special  satisfaction  to  the 
profession  at  large,  as  it  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  any  physician  to 
command  such  nniversal  confidence  and  respect  by  his  intellectual 
powers,  sad  to  win  such  affectionate  regard  by  his  character,  as  has  the 
popular  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians." 


Change  of  ^^/pe  tn  DUeate. 
Dr.  Markham  has  republished  his  G-ulstonian  Lectures  on  "Bleeding 
and  Change  in  Type  of  Diseases,"  which  appeared  in  this  Journal.  In 
the  Preface  will  be  found  an  interesting  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Wat- 
son, wherein,  with  bis  usual  candor,  he  admits  that  his  views  touching 
the  change  in  type  theory  have  undergone  modification.  Such  a  state- 
ment from  so  high  an  authority  is  worthy  of  especial  attention.  We 
are  sure  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  hia  letter  in  fximio.  The 
question  involved  in  the  change  of  type  theory  is  not  a  mere  matter  of 
theoretical  discussion.  The  practical  fact  of  bleeding  in  disease  is 
closely  connected  with  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  Sir  Thomas  Watson 
indorses  the  opinion  given  by  Dr.  Markham  :  that  (whatever  be  the  ex- 
planation) medical  men  abstain  more  from  bleeding  at  the  present  day 
than  is  good  for  their  patients ;  that  they  have  rushed  from  the  extreme 
of  profuse  and  ill  judged  venesection  into  the  extreme  of  total  ab- 
stinence. 

"  Mt  Dxab  Db.  Mabkhau — Since  I  listened  to  your  GnlstonUn 
Lectures  on  Venesection,  and  especially  since  you  told  me  of  your  pur- 
pose to  publish  them  in  a  book,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  boanden  duty, 
as  a  former  teacher  of  medicine,  to  re-examine  and  consider  afresh  the 
collateral  question  discussed  in  them,  respecting  the  so-called  'change 
of  type  '  in  diseases. 
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"  B7  tbnt  pbraee  I  mean  some  change  in  tlie  bnman  bod;,  existing 
tlirough  ooneiderable  spaces  or  cycles  of  time,  vbicb  renders  it  yary- 
iDgly  affected  by  tbe  caoses  and  by  the  remedies  of  disease,  and  espe- 
cially of  febrile  and  inflammatory  diseases ;  do  that  diseases  nominally 
tbe  same  shall,  during  one  period,  express  thenuelves  in  the  body  more 
strongly,  and  dariig  another  encceeding  period  more  feebly,  and  shall 
accordingly  require  and  bear,  now  more  and  nov  less  of  vhat  is  called 
euergetio,  active,  depleting,  or  lowering  treatment. 

"  That  this  kind  of  difference,  arising  tVom  some  obscure  oatward  in- 
flnence,  atmospheric,  telluric,  magnetic,  social,  or  what  not,  may  really 
be  seen  in  different  epidemics  of  the  same  disease,  will  be  admitted,  Z 
suppose,  by  all  men  who  have  had  opportunities  of  noticing  the  phe- 
Domena  of  epidemic  distempers.  But  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  the 
result  of  my  later  reading  and  inquiries,  and  of  careful  reflection  on  the 
matter  is,  that  my  previous  belief  in  the  souadness  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
general  and  more  abiding  variation  of  type,  in  the  sense  now  explained, 
baa  been  shaken. 

"  In  making  this  confession  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  unchari- 
table imputation  (not  made  by  you,  nor  especially  against  myself,  but 
thrown  out  somewhere,  as  I  gather  from  Dr.  Stolcea'a  address  before  the 
British  Medical  Association)  against  those  who  hold  or  have  held  the 
controverted  doctrine,  the  imputation  that  it  was  artfully  invented  to 
oonceal  former  errors  of  practice  in  regard  to  blood-letting. 

"  Indeed,  though  I  believe  that  great  errors  were  committed  in  past 
years  by  excess  in  bleeding,  as  at  the  present  time  by  its  utter  neglect, 
my  own  conscience  is  not  uneasy  on  that  score,  for  I  have  never  been  a 
lavish  or  a  frequent  bleeder.  I  taught,  no  doubt,  because  I  believed  in 
them,  the  lessons  which  I  bad  received  from  my  predecessors,  and  I 
endeavored  to  explain  to  my  class  huw  it  was  that  my  practice  was  ap- 
parently so  little  in  accordance  with  my  public  teaching.  In  the  first 
edition  of  my  lectures  I  say : — 

"  '  Those  among  you  who  happen  to  be  attending  tbe  wards  of  the 
Middlesex  Bospital  may  wonder  indeed,  after  hearing  my  estimate  of 
the  power  of  bloodletting  over  inflammation,  that  I  so  seldom  prescribe 
venesection  there.  Tbe  tmth  is,  not  that  I  undervalue  the  remedy,  but 
that  the  time  for  its  employment  has  generally  gone  by.  The  poor  are 
unwilling  to  relinqniith  the  occupations  by  which  they  subsist;  they 
struggle  on  as  long  as  they  on,  and  resort  to  hospitals  only  when  they 
are  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  exigency  of  their  malady.  Many  of 
them,  laboring  under  inflammation,  have  been  freely  bled  before  ad- 
mission.   It  is  commonly  too  late  when  they  present  ttiemselves  to  ex- 
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pect  tliat  the  course  of  the  dieeaBe  can  be  bo  arrested.  The  first  effect  of 
bloodletting  is  to  deplete  and  relieve  the  laboring  circulation.  Bnt 
when  it  is  again  and  again  repeated,  it  beeomea  (as  the  French  say)  »po- 
liativi-;  it  robs  the  Tital  fluid  of  its  nulrlent  and  plastic  materials,'  etc., 
ete.  (vol.  i,  p.  217.) 

"A.  careful  iiurvey  of  the  facta  and  atgumenta  adduced  on  both  sides 
of  late,  respecting  the  alleged  change  of  type,  compels  me,  I  say,  to 
suspect  that  my  previous  opinion  was  a  mistaken  one.  In  that  survey 
it  vas  needful  for  mo,  looking  back,  to  trace,  if  I  could,  what  veie  the 
sources  of  that  opinion,  and  the  retrospect  has  shown  me,  I  think,  the 
main  causes  to  which  it  owed  its  origiu  and  strength. 

"  First,  then,  I  repeat,  I  had  faith  in  the  judgment  of  the  practieera 
and  teachers  of  medicine  at  whose  feet  I  bad  sat  as  a  learner,  that  the 
old  fashion  of  free  bleeding  in  certain  inflammatory  and  other  febrile 
diseases  was  a  right  practice. 

"  But  as  the  field  of  actual  observation  and  experience  enlarged  itself 
before  me,  I  soon  found  that  those  symptOBB  and  conditions  which  I 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  the  warrant  for  free  bloodletting,  very 
rarely  presented  themselves  ;  and  this  fact  gave  birth  to  a  notion,  vague 
enough  at  first,  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  our  great  and  crowded  metropo-  ' 
lis,  and  especially  the  class  of  persons  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  in-pa- 
tients in  our  London  hospitals,  among  whom  my  experience  then 
chiefly  lay,  had  somehow  become  less  likely  to  receive  benefit  fromt 
and  less  able  to  sustain,  the  active  use  of  what  are  spoken  of  as  lower- 
ing remedies. 

"About  the  same  time  came  the  teachings  of  a  desolating  vtsilatioQ  of 
influenza  (tbe  first  that  I  bad  seen)  in  1S33,  the  year  after  the  first  out- 
break of  cholera  in  this  country. 

"  Tbe  cautions  enforced  by  ibe  influenza,  as  v^ll  as  its  name,  out- 
lived the  occasion.  The  abstinence  from  depressing  measures,  incul- 
cated by  that  depressing  disorder,  was  continued  to  cognate  and  ex- 
tended to  other  disorders,  and  this  by  general  consent ;  and  thus  men 
learned  the  safety  and  tbe  wisdom  of  a  less  heroic  treatment  of  disease 
in  general,  and  thus  tbe  doctrine  now  called  chauge  of  type  got  plaus- 
ible support;  but  I  believe  that  the  main  ground  for  that  doctrine  was 
fur^i^hed  by  the  differing  behavior  under  medical  treatment  of  differ- 
ent epidemics  of  fevers. 

"  My  dear  friend.  Dr.  Latham,  one  of  the  most  conscientious,  careful, 
and  unprejudiced  students  of  disease  that  I  have  over  known,  had  col- 
lected (after  about  ten  years'  observation  as  one  of  the  physicians  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Uospital)  materials  for,  and  was  on  the  point  of  pub- 
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lishing  &  book  on  fever.  He  had  chosen  with  care  his  clinical  aseist- 
anta;  he  had  kept  regularly  and  had  periodically  digested  his  case- 
books and  their  records;  and  be  found  that  he  had  bled  from  the  arm 
one  in  every  four  of  hia  fever  patients,  and  had  applied  leeches  to 
nearly  all  of  them  ;  and  the  mortality  had  been  seven  in  the  hundred. 
"  But  not  long  after  the  first  visitation  of  cholera  in  1832,  so  great  a 
change  occurred  among  hie  fever  patients  that  he  did  not  dare  to  bring 
out  hia  prepared  book.  Nofo,  he  conld  not  venture  to  draw  blood  from 
any  of  his  fever  patients.  Their  condition  u^ently  demanded  support, 
and  the  mortality  among  them  was  doubled.  So  numerous  were  the 
deaths  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  regular  inspection  of  bodies 
as  lon^  as  this  state  of  things  lasted. 

"  This  looked  very  like  a  change  of  type. 

"  We  know  now,  but  few  or  none  of  us  knew  then,  that  the  diseases 
with  which  Dr.  Latham  had  been  dealing  were,  not  varying  types  of 
the  same  malady,  but  two  diseases  differing  in  species  ;  the  first  having 
been  enteric  fever,  the  second  typhus. 

"  In  this  way,  and  to  this  extent,  I  readily  admit  that  modern  im- 
provements in  diagnosis  have  modified  on  grounds  of  reason,  our  practice. 
"  I  remember,  also,  to  have  read  Dr.  Caleb  Williams'  address  to  the 
British  Medical  Association  on  the  "  Change  of  Type  in  Diacase,"  in 
which  he  adduced  his  own  experience  and  convictions  on  that  topic,  and 
gave  some  account  of  Antenreith's  work,  to  the  same  effect. 

"Again,  and  more  lately  I  remarked  (and  the  fact  tended  to  strength- 
en my  faith)  a  great  consensus  of  opinion  among  medical  writers  upon 
the  alleged  change  of  type  who  had  lived  and  practiced  in  the  period 
when  the  change  was  supposed  to  have  manifested  itself,  while  it  was 
chiefly  qnestioned  or  denied  by  yonnger  men,  whose  personal  experience 
had  not  included  that  period. 

"  I  trust  that  I  may  now  have  convinced  yon  that  the  opinion  com- 
bated by  you  (which  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  had  not  candor  or  cour- 
age enough  to  renounce,  or  at  any  rate  to  doubt,  upon  good  cause 
shown)  was  not  formed  at  random,  nor  without  supposed  foundation  for 
it,  still  leas  adopted  as  a  miserable  cover  or  excuse  for  former  bad  prac- 
tice. 

"  I  snspect  that,  in  a  sentence  of  mine  which  has  obtained  an  un- 
happy prominence  in  this  controversy,  1  ought  to  have  spoken  of  suc- 
cessive '  waves  '  of  '  opinion  '  rather  than  of  '  time.' 

"  Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

"TnoMAB  Watsoh." 
— \Brituh  Medical  Journal. 
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We  invite  the  attention  of  onr  readers  to  the  following  editorial  in 
the  London  Lancet,  December  l&th,  as  it  bears  upon  a  point  which, 
etrange  as  it  ma;  appear,  has  never,  we  believe,  been  brought  before  the 

National  Association  : 

"Amongst  the  many  snbjects  incidentally  STi^;ested  to  the  mind  in 
the  conrse  of  the  recent  trial  of  Hunter  v.  Sbarpe,  is  the  question  of 
the  state  of  English  law  in  reference  to  foreign  and  colonial  degrees. 
At  present  our  law  does  not  recognize  them  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accn- 
rately,  it  onlj  leeogniEes  anch  as  were  obtained  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Medical  Act,  and  this  with  certain  restrictions.  Registration  of 
foreign  and  colonial  degrees  and  diplomas  can  only  be  procured  under 
the  provisions  of  the  fortj-sixth  section  of  the  Medical  Act,  and  those 
of  the  eleventh  section  of  Schedule  A  to  the  Act.  Accordingly  it  is 
necessary  for  the  registration  of  such  degrees  and  diplomas  that  thej 
shall  have  been  obtained,  '  after  regular  examination,'  and  before  tlie 
passing  of  the  Act.  It  is  further  necessary  for  the  registraUon  of  any 
such  degree  or  diploma,  that  the  holder  of  it  should  have  been  in  prao- 
tice,  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  as  the  case  might  be,  toithin  the  Uiiited  < 
Kingdom  be/art  the  JirU  day  of  October,  18B8.  The  Medical  Council 
have  properly  observed  the  utmost  care  in  registering  foreign  degrees, 
even  within  the  above  limits.  In  1859  it  passed  lesolntioas  to  the  ef- 
teot  that  in  any  case  of  application  for  the  registration  of  a  foreign  or 
colonial  degree,  the  Begistrar  should  institute  strict  inquiries,  by  letter 
addressed  to  the  nnivereity  or  college  represented  to  have  conferred 
the  degree,  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  document  produced  to  th« 
Registrar,  and  as  to  the  regular  examination  of  the  person  producing  it. 
We  have  authority  for  saying  that  in  no  instance  of  the  registration  of 
foreign  or  colonial  degrees  or  diplomas  have  the  foregoing  rules  been 
deviated  from.  The  Council  can  not  be  too  highly  applauded  for  ita 
excessive  care  in  this  matter,  as  exemplified  in  its  resolntion  of  18Ct9. 
We  are  not  quite  snre,  however,  that  the  law  itself  on  this  subject  ia 
creditable.  We  should  be  disposed  to  advocate  the  registration  of  all 
respectable  foreign  and  colonial  degress  as  an  act  of  national,  or  rather 
international,  respect  and  good  will.  Just  as  we  would  wish  in  New 
York  or  in  Parts  to  be  treated  and  respected  as  medical  men,  bo  we 
ehould  wish  to  accord  to  all  worthy  graduates  of  New  York  or 
Paris,  or  any  other  great  school  of  medicine,  the  same  honor 
and  the  same  right  of  practice  as  we  accord  to  the  holders  of 
British  degrees.     Let  the  Council  take  any  st«ps  it  pleases  to  ascertain 
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tbe  natare  of  tbe  cnrricnlnm  required  to  obtain  any  psiticnlar  degree, 
and,  on  being  utiBfied  on  this  point  and  on  the  personal  rcspectabilitjr 
of  any  holder  of  the  said  degree,  let  it  be  free  to  register  it.  According 
to  the  present  state  of  tbe  law,  Professor  Trousseau,  of  Paris,  or  Sr. 
Flint,  of  New  York,  were  they  disposed  to  practice  in  London,  coald 
not  be  registered  without  examination.  Their  present  qualifications 
would  be  simply  ignored.  Tbb,  we  submit,  is  not  the  ultimatum  of 
proressional  generosity.  It  is  true  that  all  graduates  of  Paria 
are  not  Trousseaus,  and  all  graduates  of  New  York  are  not  Flints ; 
but  it  is  by  the  law  afiecting  the  many  that  the  feelings  of  great 
nations  are  inflnenced.  A  little  generosity  here  on  both  sides  would 
cement  the  profession  throughout  tbe  world.  It  would  only  be  tbe  ex- 
pression in  our  law  of  a  feeling  of  respect  which  every  foreigner  meets 
with  in  our  medical  societies.  Not  long  since,  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Edinburgh  were  unqualified  for  medical  and  surgical  practice  in  Lon- 
don. We  are  all  ashamed  of  that  narrowness  now.  In  tbe  present 
condition  of  the  law  in  regard  to  foreign  and  colonial  degrees  there 
lurka  a  remnant  of  this  narrowness." 

It  is  indeed  refiesbing  to  read  in  a  journal  of  such  influence  as  ths 
London  XanMt  sentiments  so  liberal  and  just.  Tbe  utmost  generosity 
has  already  been  extended  to  members  of  the  medical  profession  from 
Great  Britain,  who  have  thought  proper  to  select  this  as  the  home  of 
their  adoption,  but  as  the  Lancet  truly  observes,  it  is  about  time  that 
this  "  one-sided  reciprocity  "  were  ended.  If  merit  were  the  qualifica- 
tion required  by  British  laws  to  entitle  tbe  practitioner  to  deal  with  tbe 
health  and  lives  of  British  subjecls,  what  multitudes  could  be  found  in 
our  country  equal,  if  not  superior  to  many  who  have  a  Lgal  qualifica- 
tion to  practice  there,  and  who  when  they  choose,  emigrate  and  enter 
without  restraint  into  compettlion  with  tbe  profession  of  the  United 
States,  although  a  Flint  would  be  debarred  that  privilege  in  Great 
Britain  ?  Should  any  doubt  our  assertion  in  reference  to  tbe  compara- 
tive merits  of  many  British  and  American  practitioners  let  them  ex- 
amine tbe  reports  made  during  tbe  past  year  to  the  British  Medical 
Council,  and  they  will  be  amazed  at  the  low  estimate  placed  by  her  own 
best  judges  of  the  actual  qualifioations  of  large  numbers  who  have  sua- 
ceeded  in  obtaining  tbe  diploma  of  the  Boyal  College  of  •surgeons. 
But  the  editorial  we  have  quoted  breathes  too  noble  a  spirit  to  warrant 
unkind  remarks,  and  we  gladly  banish  this  unpleasant  topic,  resolved  to 
cherisb  only  what  every  American  who  has  mingled  with  tbe  piofession 
of  Great  Britain,  must  truly  feel,  viz.:  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
mira^on.  G.  C.  B. 
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Death  of  Dft.  Horace  Geeeit. 
'  Died,  at  his  residence  at  Sing  Siog,  on  the  Hudson,  on  the  2dtb  day 
of  November,  I>r.  Horace  Green,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Dr.  Green  waa  born  in  the  town  of  Chittenden,  Vermont,  on  the  24th 
of  December,  1802.  He  waa  of  the  seventh  generation  of  bie  family  in 
this  country.  His  father  and  three  brothers  served  in  the  army  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  bis  father  being  the  only  one  of  the  brothers  who 
survived  that  struggle.  Dr.  Green  studied  medicine  in  the  office  of  his 
brother,  who  was  a  practitioner  of  reputation  in  Butland,  Vt.,  and  waa 
graduated  at  Middlebury  in  1824,  in  the  institution  subsequently  known 
as  the  Castleton  Medical  College.  After  bis  graduation  he  practiced 
medicine  in  connection  with  hia  brother  in  Rutland,  until  the  fall  of 
1830,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  passed  the  winter  in 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  at  'the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Re- 
turning the  following  spring  to  Rutland,  bo  continued  to  practice  there 
till  1835,  when  he  removed  to  New  York,  where  be  has  since  resided- 
In  1838  he  visited  Europe,  and  shortly  after  his  return  to  New  York, 
in  the  same  year,  he  commenced  his  investigations  into  the  pathology 
and  treatment  of  those  diseases  of  the  air  passages,  with  which  subject 
his  name  is  so  tndissolubly  associated.  From  1840  to  1S43  be  was 
connected  with  the  Medical  College  in  Castleton,  Vt.,  as  professor  and 
president  of  the  faculty,  lecturing  upon  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Medicine.  In  1850  he  united  with  several  distinguished  medical  gen- 
tlemen in  founding  the  New  York  Medical  College.  In  this  institution 
he  also  occupied  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  both  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  He  continued  to  lecture  in  this  college  fill  1860,  when  he 
was  elected  Emeritus  Professor,  retiring  at  that  time  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  duties  of  a  teacher. 

He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  from  Union  College, 
Schenectady,  and  in  1853  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of 
Vermont,  at  Burlington.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Sociefy  and  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

In  1854  he  established,  in  connection  with  hts  colleagues  of  the 
college,  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  with  the  editorial  department 
of  which  he  was  connected  till  1857,  continuing  to  contribute  to  its 
pages,  however,  until  it  was  suspended,  in  1862. 

Dr.  Green  was  a  member  of  aeveral  learned  societies,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  to  many  of  which  he  contributed  valuable  papcra.  Among 
theso,  which  were  aubsequently  published  in  the  medical  journala  of 
the  day,  may  be  enumerated ;  Observations  on  the  Influence  of  Malari- 
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ouB  AtmoEpliere  in  the  Prerention  and  Cure  of  Phthisis  Pulmonalia  (N, 
T.  Journal  of  Med.  &  Surg.,  Jan.,  1840.)  On  the  Effects  of  Ergot  in 
Parturition,  with  cases  (N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Surg.,  Jan.,  1841.) 
Treatment  of  Epilepsy  (N.  Y.  Med.  Gai.,  March,  1853.)  On  the  Sub- 
ject of  Priority  in  the  Medication  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea  (American 
Medical  Monthly,  April,  1854).  Some  Important  Observations  on 
Aphonia,  arising  from  Organic  Lesions  (American  Medical  Monthly, 
August,  1854).  Remarks  on  Croap  and  its  Treatment  (American 
Medical  Monthly,  June,  1854).  On  the  Employment  of  Injectione 
into  the  Bronchial  Tubes  and  into  Tubercular  Cavities  of  (he  Lungs 
(American  Medical  Monthly,  January,  1855).  Report  on  the  Use  and 
Effect  of  Applications  of  Nitrate  of  Silver  to  the  Throat,  either  in  Local 
or  General  Disease  (Trans.  American  Medical  Association,  1856). 
Lesions  of  the  Epiglottic  Cartilage  (American  Medical  Monthly,  Oct., 
1857).  Croup,  its  Treatment  by  Cauterization  and  Catheterism  of  the 
Larynx  (American  Medical  Monthly,  February,  1859).  On  the  Diffi- 
caUica  and  Advantages  of  Catheterism  of  the  Air  Passages  in  Diseases 
of  the  Cheat  (American  Medical  Monthly,  February,  IStiO). 

Ilia  published  works,  written  while  pursuing  an  extensive  and  labor- 
tons  practice,  were:  A  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Air  Passages,  1846, 
which  has  reached  the  third  edition.  The  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Croup,  1849.  On  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Polypi  of  the  Larynx  and 
(Edema  of  the  Glottis,  1852.  Selections  from  the  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tions of  Living  American  Practitioners,  1858,  which  has  received  a 
French  translation.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis, 
1864. 

Few  men  in  the  profession  of  medicine  in  this  country  have  attracted 
BO  much  attention  to  their  professional  career  as  did  Dr.  Qreen.  An- 
nouncing,  in  his  earlier  writings,  a  plan  of  treatment  for  diseases  of 
the  air  passages  which  was  at  once  regarded  as  "bold  and  novel,"  it  met, 
naturally,  much  skepticism  and  opposition.  This  induced  discussion, 
and  from  discussion  arose  nmore  thorough  investigation  into  the  subject 
in  dispute.  An  impetus  was  given  to  the  study  of  laryngeal  diseases, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  means  of  their  diagnosis  and  treatment  have  been 

Dr.  Green  lived  to  see  the  views  he  promulgated  thoroughly  proved 
by  the  aid  modern  science  has  placed  In  our  hands.  Fearleiia  by  nature 
and  indued  with  a  strong  religious  senliment,  he  gave  to  the  study  of  hia 
profession  a  sincere  earnestness,  which  is  apparent  in  all  his  writings, 
A  purt  also  of  his  religious  character  was  hia  faith,  and  this,  too,  waa 
plainly  observed  in  his  professional  life  as  well  ad  in  his  daily  walk  and 
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oonTersation.  He  believed  in  the  sacredness  of  bis  Btev&rdship,  and 
labored  to  fulfill  its  duties.  A  long  and  weary  illnesB,  the  result  of 
over-labor,  t^rmiDated  bis  life. — K.  T.  Med.  Jour. 


Twelfth  Annual  Report  or  the  TRnsTEEs  and  Offiobks  of  the 

SOTTTHERN  OhIO   LrNATIO  ASTLUH,  FOB  THE  YSAR   1866. 

The  report  of  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatio  ABjInm  is  the  first  public 
dooumeot  of  the  season  which  has  reached  ub,  and  it  fiirnisbes  evidence 
of  the  institution  being  in  eflicient  working  condition,  and  fulfilling  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  founded.  Of  the  numerona  statistics  always 
given  in  Euch  reports,  we  can  copy  only  the  following  table,  showing  in 
outline  the  results  of  the  year's  work. 

Males.      Females.     Total. 

In  Asjlnm  at  beginning  of  year, 77  94  171 

Admitted  during  the  year, 44  59  103 

Under  treatment  at  beginning  of  the  year,  ...121 153 274 

Discharged — Recovered, 26  35  61 

Improved, 4  5  9 

Unimproved, 8  13  21 

Died, 2  4  6 

Kemaining  in  Asylnm, 81  96  1T7 

The  mortality  for  the  year  has  been  exceedingly  light ;  no  epidemic 
disease  has  prevailed  among  the  inmates,  and  in  every  respect  the  insti- 
tation  seems  to  have  been  favored.  The  most  gratifying  fact  recorded 
in  this  report  is  that  an  appropriation  has  been  made  for  an  extension 
of  the  asylum  to  the  site  of  the  original  plan,  which  will  give  very 
mnch  greater  capacity  for  the  reception  of  this  class  of  unfortnnat«B, 
and  much  better  facilities  for  their  treatment.  It  is  well  known  to 
medical  men  that  large  numbers  of  chronic  insane  are  confined  in  oar 
county  infirmaries  and  jails,  where  their  condition  is  generally  such  as 
to  excite  the  compassion  of  every  humane  person,  and  nnworthy  of  the 
age  of  civilisatioQ  iu  which  we  live.  We  rejoice  that  onr  state  is 
about  furnishing  asylum  room  for  these  unfortunates,  and  will  rescue 
themftom  their  deplorable  condition.  In  everything  relating  to  be- 
nevolent institutions,  Ohio  occupies  a  proud  position,  nor  does  she  seem 
likely  to  weary  in  well-doing. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  able  report  itself,  for  fiirther  par- 
ticulars, which  want  of  apace  will  not  permit  ns  to  give.  We  are 
happy  to  feel  assured  that  the  Southern  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum  is  in  » 
condition  creditable  to  its  officers  and  satisfactory  to  its  frieods. 
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It  is  reported  that  the  late  Mr.  John  Tan  Bnren  (eon  of  Msrtm  Van 
Bnren),  one  of  the  moat  prominent  members  of  the  New  York  bar,  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  died,  in  the  hight  of  fever,  made 
a  ooherent  and  logical  speech,  the  delivery  of  which  oocnpied  two  honia 
and  a  half.  He  died  on  board  the  eteamet  Scotia,  in  October  last,  on 
his  retnrn  from  Europe.  In  connection  with  the  above  the  following 
extract  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Symonds  artiole  on  Death,  in  Todd't  Cyclopedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Phytidogy,  may  posaeas  some  interest : 

"  The  deliriam  of  the  dying  ie  often  of  a  most  interesting  character 
and  resembles  dreaming  more  than  any  other  form  of  derangement  that 
has  fallen  nnder  onr  notice.  The  ideas  are  divined  less  from  present 
perueptjons  than  in  insanity,  and  yet  are  more  suggested  by  external 
circumstances,  thsn  in  the  delirium  of  fever  and  phrenitia.  Thus,  the 
presence  of  a  bystander  often  suggests  the  image  of  a  friend  long  de- 
parted, in  which  charaoter  the  moribund  man  addresses  him,  and  talks 
earnestly  of  persons,  scenea,  and  events  belonging  to  a  former  period  of 
his  history  as  if  still  present.  The  Tivified  conceptions  are  generally 
derived  from  subjects  which  either  in  his  specnlative  pnrsnita,  or  in  the 
business  of  life  had  principally  oocnpied  his  thoughts.  The  last  words 
of  Dr.  Armstrong  were  addressed  to  an  imaginary  patient,  upon  whom 
he  waa  impressing  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  atate  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  We  have  heard  that  a  great  legal  officer,  not  long  de- 
ceased, having  raised  himself  for  a  moment  from  his  couch,  said, 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  yon  will  find," — and  then  fell  back  upon  his 
pillow,  and  expired.  The  visual  conceptions  reproduced  in  some  minds 
often  appeal  to  be  derived  from  poetical  reading.  We  remember 
hearing  a  yonng  man,  who  had  been  but  little  conversant  with  any  bnt 
civic  scenes,  discourae  most  eloquently  a  short  time  before  he  died,  of 
'sylvan  glen  and  bosky  dell,'  purling  streams,  and  happy  valleys; 
'  babbling  of  green  fields,'  as  if  bis  spirit  had  been  already  recreating 
itself  in  the  gardens  of  Elysium.  It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  the 
spectra  owe  their  origin  to  contemplations  of  future  existence ;  and 
consequently  that  the  good  man's  last  hours  are  cheered  with  beatiQo 
Tisions,  and  communion  with  heavenly  visitors. 

*  Saw  je  not  even  now  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  brif^bt  faces 
Caat  thoueand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  auuf 


And  brongbt  me  garlands,  tirimth,  which  I  feel 
'  .        .1         ...  tigarj  I  ghall  assuredly.' " 

KiKo  Hbney  vin,  Act  rv,  8c.  a 


1  am  nol  worthv  vet  to  bear;  I  ahall  assuredly.'  " 
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Mr.  GcTRRrE's  Clin.  Lecture  os  WorNDS  of  Thorax. — Med. 
AND  SuRo.  Journal,  Vol.  2,  P.  74s.~"  I  do  not  know  wheilier  it  is 
advisable  to  recommend  with  Sir  Lucius  O'Triggor,  in  The  Rh-ali, 
that  gentlemen  should  stand  fair  to  the  front,  in  duelling,  and  be  shot 
clear  tlirougb  one  side  of  the  bodj',  instead  of  makiug  aa  giuuII  as  pos- 
sible an  edge,  by  standing  sideways,  and  running  the  riiik  of  being  cer- 
tainly killed  by  the  ball  penetrating  both  sides  ;  but  this  I  do  know: 
that  there  is  neither  charity  nor  humanity  io  choosing  the  pistols  at 
p  resent  adopted.  The  balls  are  so  small,  that  the  hole  they  make  is 
always  a  source  of  inconvenience  in  the  cure ;  and  the  quantity  of  pow- 
der is  also  so  small,  that  it  will  not  send  the  ball  clean  through  a  mod- 
erately thick  gentleman  ;  it  therefore  sticks  in  some  place  where  it 
should  not,  to  the  estjjemc  disadvantage  of  the  patient  aud  the  great  an- 
noyance of  the  surgeon.  These  things  really  should  be  altered  with  the 
present  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  bad  enough  to  be  shot  by  your 
adversary,  but  it  is  worse  to  know  that  you  lose  your  life  through  the 
kindness  of  your  friends  in  not  putting  powder  enough  in  the  pislol  to 
send  the  ball  through  you." 


We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following  notice: 
Prize  Question. — The  snhscribera,  a  committee  of  the  Connecticut 
Medical  Society,  offer  the  Jewett  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
best  Ess.iy  on  the  following  question,  via  ;  By  what  hygienic  means  may 
the  health  of  armies  be  best  preserved?  And  the  Kussell  prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  for  the  best  Essay  on  the  following  question,  viz :  The 
Therapeutic  uses  and  abuses  of  Quinine  and- its  salts?  The  offer  is 
extended  to  all  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Provinces  of  N.  A.  In  awarding  the  prizes,  the  committee  will 
regard  the  literary  merits  as  well  as  the  scientific  value  of  the  papjrs 
submitted  ;  and  if  no  essays  are  received  worthy  of  such  liberal  prizes 
a  decision  will  be  deferred  and  the  time  extended.  Essays  may  be  for- 
warded to  either  of  the  committee  for  the  Jewett  prize  on  or  before  the 
first  of  March,  1867.  For  the  Russell  prise,  on  or  before  the  first  of 
March,  1868,  each  accompanied  with  a  sealed  envelope  inclosing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  author.  The  unsucccesfut  essays  will  remain 
with  the  member  of  the  committee  in  whose  hands  they  were  originally 
placed,  subject  to  the  order  of  iheir  respective  authors. 
B.  H.  Martin,  West  Mi 
L.  J.  Sanfokd,  New  Haven,  ^  Prize  Com. 
Henry  UauNtioH,  " 


[  Prize 
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Abt.  I.— Prolapsus  of  the  Uterus  and  Bladder.    Br  T.  Wood,  M.  D. 

On  the  13th  of  January  I  was  called  to  see  Uisa  A ,  a  healthy, 

robust  Crerman  girl,  in  bar  sixteenth  year  of  ago,  who  presented  a 
tainor  protruding  from  the  vulva,  of  the  following  dimensions: 
Around  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  near  the  pudendum,  seven  inches; 
from  the  urethral  orifice  to  the  fourchette  over  the  tumor,  thirteen 
inches  i  and  the  traMverse  cirenmference  at  the  largest  portion, 
eleven  inches. 

The  entire  surface  was  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  which  was 
continuous  in  every  direction  with  the  epithetial  lining  of  the 
vulva,  except  a  small  indentation  in  front,  where  the  urethral 
orifice  was  found.  On  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  tumor  in  the 
median  line,  and  about  three  inches  fh)m  the  vulva  was  the  os 
uteri,  sutBcicntly  open  to  admit  the  introduction  of  a  small  gum 
catheter,  which  readily  entered  to  the  depth  of  six  inches :  and 
when  withdrawn  was  covered  with  healthy  looking  mucus. 

She  could  permit,  without  nneaaineee,  free  handling  and  exami- 
nation of  the  tumor,  and  even  the  Introduction  of  the  catheter  into 
the  uterus,  gave  no  pain,  but  the  sensitiveness  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nrethra  was  too  great  to  allow  an  instrument  to  enter  the  bladder. 
The  tumor  fluctuated  throughout  its  extent,  and  had  the  feel  of  a 
Urge  hydrocele,  which  was  suppossed  to  be  owing  to  the  presence 
of  the  displaced  bladder  very  much  distended  with  urine.  The 
VOL.  u. — 1. 
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conclaaion  arrived  at  l¥om  the  examinatioD  was,  that  I  had  simply 
an  inverted  vagina,  with  prolapsus  of  the  ntenis  and  bladder. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  somewhat  obecnre.  The  parents  of 
the  girl  had  not  discovered  any  thing  wrong  until  within  a  few 
days  of  my  first  visit.  She  had  attended  to  all  her  duties  at  house* 
work  without  complaint,  exhibiting  no  signs  of  disability  until  the 
sides  of  the  tumor,  by  contact  and  friction  against  the  thighs, 
became  ulcerated,  and  compelled  her  to  lie  in  bed.  She  had 
experienced  no  pain  simply  from  the  displacement,  either  at  the 
time  or  eubsequent  to  its  occurrence.  She  had  no  difficulty  in 
retaining  or  passing  her  urine,  and  her  bowels  were  regular  and 
natural  in  their  movements. 

The  girl's  own  statement  was  very  indefinite  as  to  time.  She 
stated  that  the  tumor  had  appeared  suddenly,  without  pain,  and 
she  believed  it  was  nearly  as  large  when  first  noticed  as  at  present. 
She  could  not  say  how  many  months  it  had  existed,  but  she  knew 
she  had  it  befor*  she  menstruated, — that  she  had  menstruated  four 
times,  and  for  the  last  three  months  she  had  missed  her  menstrual 
flow.  If  her  statement  is  correct,  it  must  have  existed  from  seven 
to  eight  months. 

In  consultation  with  Prof.  Mendenhall  we  decided  to  administer 
chloroform,  draw  off  the  urine,  and  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
tumor  in  mass. 

When  she  was  completely  anesthised  the  catheter  was  easily 
passed  into  the  bladder  and  its  contents  discharged,  but  the  tumor 
was  only  diminished  about  one-third  by  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  and  so  great  woe  the  bulk  remaining  that  it  could  not  be 
forced  through  the  vulva.  The  remaining  part  was  still  tense  and 
fluctuating.  Ailer  again  making  a  careful  examination  of  both 
the  bladder  and  uterus,  and  fully  satisfying  ourselves  that  the 
fluctuating  fluid  was  not  in  either  viscus,  we  determined  to  test  it 
with  the  exploring  needle.  This  revealed  a  cyst  containing  about 
a  pint  of  dark  grumous  blood  mingled  with  pus,  occupying  the 
visico- vaginal  septum.  When  this  was  evacuated  the  mass  was 
returned  into  the  pelvis  without  difficulty. 

After  the  operation  she  experienced  very  little  pain,  and  she  has 
had  no  trouble  in  retaining  or  voiding  her  urine,  and  the  bowels 
have  moved  regularly.  The  vaginal  walls  that  were  very  much 
hypertrophiod,  lying  in  large  folds,  and  giving  a  ridged,  leathery 
feel  to  the  finger  when  first  returned,  are  softening  down,  and  now 
(two  weeks  after  replacement)  feel  quite  natural.  ■ 
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It  ie  difficult  to  give  a  satiefootoiy  explanation  of  the  canso  of 
this  very  unnsaal  occurrence  in  bo  young  a  pereon,  bnt  it  ia  very 
probable  that  the  abscess  in  the  vesioo-vaginal  septnm,  becoming 
too  lai^  to  be  retained  in  the  vagina,  forced  its  way  through  the 
Tulva  and  dragged  with  it  the  uterus  and  bladder,  and  at  the  same 
time  turning  the  vagina  inside  out. 

I  will  not  attempt  any  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  great 
enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  (which  was  Aill  six  inches 
fVom  the  OS  to  the  fundus),  as  the  most  careful  inquiiy  did  not 
elicit  any  fitct  in  reference  to  it. 


Aet.  II. — Case  of  Puerperal  Conwlsion. — By  B.  F.  Dcvall,  M.  D. 

Forks  of  Elkhorn. 

Having  long  since  regarded  faithfully  reported  cases  as  the  best 
method  of  studying  symptomatology  and  treatment  of  disease,  I, 
therefore,  present  for  publication  the  following  case  of  recovery 
from  puerperal  convulsions : 

Mrs.  D ,  aged  nineteen  years,  light  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  com- 
plexion and  of  fine  muscular  development,  in  her  eighth  month  of 
otero-gestAtion,  first  child. 

I  saw  Mrs.  D.  on  the  eighth  of  Karch,  1866,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Foand  her  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the  fire,  being  unwilling  to 
remain  in  bed ;  bad  been  complaining  for  ten  days  with  pain  in  the 
head,  vertigo  and  restlesB  nights,  with  swelling  and  much  pain  of 
lower  extremiticH.  She  was  listless,  abstracted  and  unable  to  com- 
prehend what  was  said  to  her;  eyes  glared  wildly,  carotids  throb- 
bing heavily,  pnlse  120  full  and  strong.  I  ordered  her  to  bo  pat  to 
bed  immediately,  and  while  the  attempt  to  do  so  was  being 
made,  she  was  seized  with  a  strong  convulsion,  attended  with  the 
usual  symptoms  of  this  disease,  vizi  the  entire  body  convulsed; 
head  thrown  back  and  drawn  to  the  right  side;  cye»  rolled  upward 
in  their  sockets ;  hands  forcibly  clenched ;  rigid  muscular  contrac- 
tion of  arms  and  legs ;  with  bloody  froth  issuing  from  the  corners 
of  the  mouth.  She  was  bled  instantly  to  twenty-five  ounces,  and 
given  calomel,  grs.  xx.;  aloes,  grs.  x.,  in  powder  ns  soon  as  shecould 
swallow.  Two  hours  intervened  before  the  return  of  another  fit, 
during  which  time  an  examination  per  vagina,  discovered  no 
indications  of  labor.     During  the  interim  of  convulsions,  there  was 
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no  retnrn  of  oonacioosnese  or  recognitioo  of  persons,  or  eventB  that 
were  transpiring  around  her.  Shewas  again  bled  to  fifteen  onnces, 
and  an  enema  of  warm  water  had  soap,  with  powdered  asafcetida 
given,  which  produced  a  large  action  from  the  bowels,  after  which 
ahe  was  more  conseionfl  and  seemed  to  understand  what  was  said 
to  her.  In  three  hours  had  another  fit;  took  five  ounces  more 
blood,  and  repeated  calomel  and  aloes  with  the  addition  of  aea- 
fcetida  vi.  grs.  This  convulsion  was  much  lighter  than  the  two 
preceding.  The  patient  seemed  more  rational  and  quiet.  In  four 
hoars  she  had  another  convulsion,  which  proved  still  lighter  than 
those  preceding.  Took  three  ounces  more  blood,  administered  chlo- 
roform by  inhalation,  andrepeated  the  asafcetida  injection.  Sheafter- 
wards  had  two  light  convulsions  at  longer  intervals, — the  bowels 
having  acted  freely  several  times.  I  left  her  for  the  night,  returned 
next  morning,  and  found  my  patient  quite  composed  and  rational, 
-but  still  complaining  of  throbbing  pain  in  temples.  Ordered  a 
mild  diuretic,  as  her  kidneys  had  failed  to  act  well.  1  saw  her  no 
more  until  the  night  of  the  twelfth,  when  I  found  her  in  natural 
labor,  and  in  six  honrs  delivered  her  of  a  male  child,  which,  judg- 
ing from  appearances,  had  been  dead  ten  or  fifteen  days.  From 
the  moment  labor  set  in  the  head  symptoms  ceased,  which  had  con- 
tinued up  to  that  time.  I  fully  expected  a  return  of  convulsions 
when  labor  should  come  on,  as  I  was  convinced  the  child  was  dead, 
which  I  conceived  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  convulsions,  and 
as  had  happened  mth  me  before  in  a  similar  case. 

I  will  here  state  that  I  believe  chloroform  to  have  been  of  mate- 
rial benefit  in  this  case,  by  controlling  nervous  excitement ;  thus 
quieting  the  patient,  and  to  a  great  degree,  lengthening  the  interval 
between  the  attacks.  But  in  order  to  derive  any  beneficial  effects 
from  its  use,  the  patient  must  be  constantly  kept  under  its  influence. 
She  had  a  good  recovery,  the  only  trouble  being  debility  from  loss 
of  blood. 

This  is  the  fifth  cose  of  puerperal  convulsions  that  I  have  treated 
successfully,  relying  almost  entirely  on  the  use  of  the  lancet.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  see  used,  tincture  veratmm  viride,  digitalis, 
lactates  of  zinc,  and  many  other  remediw  recommended  by  the  pro- 
fession, but  with  unsatisfactory  results,  so  far  b«  I  have  been  able 
to  judge. 
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Art  ni.—ainical  Thermometry.    By  Wm.  Carson,  M.  D, 

The  cUimB,  -which  are  set  fbrtb  for  the  thermometer,  in  the 
investigation  of  diseases,  require  at  the  hands  of  every  physician 
a  conscientJotiB  examination.  A  complete  scbemeof  clinical  work 
inclndes  many  meana  more  or  leee  valuable.  If  any  one  of  them 
can  bo  made  more  preciae  or  satisfoctory ;  or  if  new  methods  can  be 
added  to  those  already  aoknawledgod  as  useful,  we  mtiBt  accept  and 
adopt  them.  Among  those  practically  familiar  with  clinical 
thermometry  there  is  an  agreement  aa  to  it«  nsefnlnesa,  though 
its  precise  value  and  relation  to  other  clinical  methods  requires 
fbrther  determination.  It,  in  itself,  involves  and  shoold  always 
be  made  to  include  the  examination  of  the  pulse,  respiration  and 
the  excretions.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  relations  of  animal 
beat  to  these  will  give  as  a  starting  point  of  normal  action,  and 
show  DS  a  reason  for  studying  the  indications  of  the  thermome- 
ter in  disease. 

The  first  important  fkct  is,  that  animal  heat  results  from  the 
general  and  intricate  processes  of  nutrition  throughout  the  system. 
It  is  therefore,  when  accurately  measured,  an  exponent  of  the  va- 
rious phenomena,  manifested  in  secretion,  excretion,  respiration, 
&c.  The  second  fact  is  that  about  98.4°  stands  as  the  almost  in- 
variable figure,  representing  the  normal  performance  of  all  the 
functions  in  man.  TVe  are  ail  familiar  with  this  fact,  yet  perhaps 
overlook  its  ta\\  meaning.  That  amidst  all  the  varying  external 
conditions,  infiuencing  us,  and  the  endless  variety  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  fhnctions,  this  figure  should  vary  so  little,  and  so 
transiently,  should  emphasize  the  deviations  from  it  which  dis- 
ease shows.  So  permanent  is  this  point  that  it  is  agreed  that  one 
or  two  degrees  above,  if  persistent,  is  evidence  of  abnormal  action 
of  some  kind.  A  third  point  is  that  the  maximum  temperature 
in  health  occurs  in  the  morning,  qnite  in  contrast  with  the  abnor- 
mal fluctuations.  As  to  the  comparative  sensitiveness  of  temper- 
ature and  pulse,  Aitken  states  that  the  former  is  "more  readily 
and  rapidly  affected  than  either  the  pulse  <ir  respiration,  es- 
pecially in  disease."  Some 'experiments  made  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Jones,  of  Geor^a,  on  himself,  and  published  in  1859,  (American 
Medical  Association's  transactions)  rather  oppose  this  statement, 
80  fitr  as  the  influence  of  exercise  goes  in  healthy  persons.  Ho 
writes  as  follows : 
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"Athens,  January  23 — 6  o'clock  a.  m. 
Lying  in  bed,  Just  after  waking  from  sleep,  polee  76,  respira- 
tions 15,  temperature  under  tongne,  98.  Dressed  myself  and 
took  B  walk  of  two  miles  over  several  hills.  In  thirty  mimttes 
after  returning,  pulse  90,  respirations  20,  temperature  of  axilla 
98.  A  gain  of  14  in  the  palso,  of  5  in  respiration,  while  the  tem- 
perature remained  the  same.  Other  experimeota  showed  similar 
resnltn.  This  does  not  invalidate  the  use  of  the  thermometer — 
for  we  shall  see  that  the  very  sensitivenees  of  the  heart  will  often 
lead  to  wrong  inferences.  Its  extensive  and  various  nervous  sup* 
plies,  subject  it  to  certain  inflaeuces  that,  unless  corrected  by  a 
reference  to  the  temperature,  cannot  be  properly  interpreted.  As 
a  standard  of  co-relation  between  temperature  and  pulse  in  health 
— the  figcres  98°  for  temperature,  and  60  for  pulse  are  adopted. 
This  of  course  takes  no  account  of  other  qualities  of  pulse  besides 
rapidity.  The  ttphygmograph  promises  to  be  a  useful  clenical 
instrument  iu  the  investigation  of  the  pulse,  and  has  already  af- 
forded more  accurate  information  than  our  sense  of  touch  gives  us  in 
some  cases.  An  important  &ct  bearing  on  the  co-relation  of 
pulse  and  temperature,  is  that  the  "excessive  heat  of  the  blood 
stimulates  the  action  of  the  heart,  both  by  its  action  on  the  en- 
dociirdium  and  on  the  cardiac  ganglia  within  the  substance  of  the 
heart." 

A  mere  statement  of  the  essential  phenomena  of  respiration, 
will  indicate  the  natural  relations  of  temperature  and  respiration. 
These  are.  "1st.  The  absorption  and  consumption  of  oxygen. 
2d.  The  production  and  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid.  3d.  The  in- 
termediate processes  between  the  disappearance  of  the  oxygen 
and  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  tissues  and  blood 
(Flint),  ijnder  this  last  head  are  included  most  of  the  phenome- 
na of  nutrition,  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  temperature 
is  the  result.  Abnorm.-il  heat  might  act,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
heart,  upon  the  nervous  supply  of  the  respiratory  organs,  and 
thus  prodncc  increased  frequency  of  movements.  For  a  clinical 
standard  we  have  no  other  practical  method,  than  to  adopt  the 
standard  of  about  16  to  20  in  a  minute,  or  to  4  or  4J  as  co-rela- 
ting pulne  and  respiration.  Dr.  Sanderson  in  his  report  on  the 
cattle  plague,  observes,  that  much  more  was  to  be  learned  by  ob- 
serving the  mode  of  respiration  than  the  frequency.  In  that  dis- 
ease the  rythm  of  the  act  was  interfered  with,  and  ho  considered 
it  of  more  significance  than  the  mere  frequency. 
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In  relation  to  particular  excretiooB,  a«  we  do  not  know  the  pro- 
portionate effect  of  each  in  regulating  temperature,  so  we  cannot 
fix  a  clinical  valne  to  them.  Bural  Btatee  (Bence  Jonea,  on 
chemical  and  mechanical  diseases,^,  "that  1  to  2  per  cent  of 
power  ia  given  out  in  heat  of  the  nrine  and  fceces;  from  4  to  8 
per  cent  in  the  heat  of  the  breath ;  from  20  to  30  per  cent  in  evap- 
oration of  water  from  the  aarf&ce;  and  from  60  to  7C»  in  oondnc- 
tion,  and  radiation,  and  mechanical  work."  Volumetrical  analy- 
sis is  becoming  simplified,  opens  np  a  productive  field,  and  may 
yet  be  easily  available  in  oar  common  professional  work,  for  the 
determination  of  these  interesting  problems. 

We  have,  thus  imperfectly,  given  the  physiological  basis  on 
which  we  think  the  "  thermometry  of  disease  "  rests.  It  remains 
to  indicate  the  clinical  &cts  of  our  subject. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  thermometry  of  disease  is  that,  as 
there  is  a  fixed  and  almost  invariable  range  of  temperature  for 
healthy  function,  so  in  diseases  there  is  a  "  typical  range  "  cor- 
reeponding  to  their  natural  history.  It  is  not  so  much  the  &ct  of 
a  simple  increase,  or  the  amount  of  it  that  we  look  for,  but  a  cer- 
tain order  of  thco^nometrical  expression  that  indicates  to  us  tho 
regular  evolution  of  the  pathological  processes  of  any  particular 
disease.  Deviations  from  this  order  have  probably  more  value  in 
diagnoais,  or  prognosis  than  simply  high  range,  what  would  be  a 
high  range  in  one  disease,  would  not  be  so  in  another,  or  what  is 
BO  at  one  stage  ia  not  so  at  another  stage  of  the  same  disease. 

Proposition  V  of  Dr  Jones,  of  Georgia,  who  in  1869  made  and 
published  elaborate  investigations  covering  thie  whole  subject,  is 
that  in  malarial  fever,  "  the  higher  the  temperature  of  the  tmnk 
during  the  cold  stage,  and  of  the  extremities  and  trunk  during 
the  subsequent  hot  stage,  (stage  of  equalisation  of  the  circulation 
and  chemical  action,)  the  milder  and  shorter  will  be  the  attack  as 
a  general  rule,  provided  there  be  no  oomplicatioa,  as  congestion  of 
the  brain."  Onr  knowledge  of  the  natural  course  of  disease  is  in 
constant  use  in  the  sick  room,  and  the  thermometer  in  this  res- 
pect will  ftcilitate  diagnosia  and  prognosis.  Immense  numbers 
of  observations  have  been  made  which  prove  the  relation,  indica- 
ted in  this  ftindamental  statement.  We  will  give  brief  illustra- 
tiona  npon  this  point  as  to  special  diseases,  using  the  experience 
ot  many  observers.  Prominent  among  those  who  have  brought 
the  subject  ibrward,  is  Aitkenin  his  practice  of  medicine.    We  are 
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inoUned  to  think  from  our  own  experience,  that  diflappointment 
to  a  certain  extent  will  follow  the  adoption  of  hia  preaeatation  of 
it.  He  perhaps  does  not  incnlcato  strongly  enough  its  combina- 
tion with  other  means.  Wo  will  arrange  what  we  have  to  present 
under  the  heads  of— Ist.  The  typical  range.  2d.  Diagnosis.  3d. 
Prognosis.  4th.  The  therapnetical  indications  derivable  from  it. 
Beginning  with  a  common  disease,  and  in  which  onr  own  nse 
of  the  instrument  is  largest,  we  give  a  typical  case  of  typhoid  fe- 
ver. The  diagram  No.  1  will  show  a  record  from  our  own  prac- 
tice. 

For  the  first  three  days  he  was  not  under  treatment.  On  those 
days  usually  the  temperature  ranges  from  99  in  the  morning, 
to  102  or  3  in  the  evening.  On  admission  to  the  hospital  on  the 
fourth  day,  the  temperature  was  100  in  the  morning,  and  100.2  in 
the  evening.  Gradually  the  temperature  increases  in  the  evening 
range  until  the  height  is  attained.  Aitken  gives  the  fourth  day  as 
that  period.  Compton  (Dublin  Quarterly,  which  by  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Foster  we  have  before  us,)  says  the  maximum  may  be  reach- 
ed at  any  time  between  the  seventh  and  twenty-first  days.  This 
latter  corresponds  to  the  record  in  the  diagram.  Compton  also 
states  "  there  is  no  particular  temperature  arrived  at  on  any  one 
day."  Tho  "  dofer\-escence  "  is  marked  by  gradual  dGcliufs  in  the 
evening  range,  and  an  increased  difference  between  the  morning 
and  evening  figures.  Fluctuations  occur  from  special  causes,  such 
as  arise  from  constipated  bowels,  or  congestion  of  the  lungs,  or  a 
fall  from  hemorrhage  from  the  bowels.  This  diagram  marks  a 
morning  figure  as  low  as  97  about  the  15th  day.  It  was  a  mild 
case,  and  seems  a  fair  instance  of  the  typical  range  of  typhoid  &• 
ver.  As  to  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever,  every  practitioner 
knows  its  insidious  character,  and  the  patience  he  most  use  in  ma- 
king a  certain  diagnosis.  We  are  satisfied  that  any  one  who  makes 
himself  familiar  with  the  typical  range  of  the  disease,  will  be  en- 
abled to  pronounce  an  earlier  diagnosis  in  many  instances.  We 
have  seen  a  number  of  cases  where  tho  incipiency  of  the  disease 
has  been  thus  cleared  of  all  doubt.  We  have  the  record  of  a  case 
of  febricnla  where  the  decided  expectation  of  those  who  saw  the 
case  was,  that  of  typhoid  fever,  but  the  thermometer  negatived  it, 
and  proved  correct.  Compton  relates  a  similar  instance.  In  it 
there  was  "  a  very  high  temperature  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  malaise,  but  in  forty-eight  hours  the  temperature 
was  again  normal." 
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A  practical  qttoxtion  here  arisen  as  to  the  comparative  value  of 
the  pnlie  and  temperature  in  early  <liagnosiB.  Can  the  one  be 
foretold  by  the  other  ?  Certainly  it  often  cannot.  This  seems  very 
Btntn^  when  we  reflect  that  a  normal  pulse  includee  a  much  wider 
range  than  a  normal  t«mpcrftturo.  Lyons  (on  fevers)  quotes  "  ex- 
periments made  by  Lichtenfels,  and  Frolich,  which  appear  to  show 
tliat  in  the  normal  condition  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  the 
temperature  are  independent  of  each  other."  He  gives  a  table  of 
his  own  observations  in  yellow  fever,  from  which  be  concludes. 
"  There  was  no  uniformity  of  relation."  The  same  discrepancy  is 
-otten  observed  in  typhoid  fever.  We  have  a  record  of  a  pulse  of 
96,  with  temperature  of  97.6",  and  of  82  with  102°.  One  author 
gives  the  proportion  of  1  to  10  beats  of  increase.  Compton  states 
his  experience  as  1  to  5.  The  very  &ct  that  these  discrepancies 
may  exist,  is  a  reason  for  combining  both  modes  of  observation. 

"As  regards  prognosis  in  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  we  quote 
bom  Warter,  in  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital  Report,  Vol.  II.,  the  most 
important  roles  which  can  be  derived  from  the  records  of  a  single 
daily  temperature  seem  to  me  to  be  two,  vie :  that  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature  in  either  indicates  some  intercurrent  disease,  as 
-congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  that  a  sudden  fall  of  the  thermometer 
in  typhoid  fever  indicates  either  diarrhea  or  hemorrhage."  Wo 
have  record  of  a  case,  with  typhoid  symptoms,  where  abont  tlie 
fifth  day  there  was  a  sudden  rise  to  106.4.  This  occurred  in  the 
evening.  During  the  night  and  towards  morning  symptoms  of 
-congestion  of  the  brain  suddenly  set  in,  and  the  patient  died  that 
BBoming.  In  this  case  there  was  a  premonition  of  eight  or  ton 
hours. 

A  brief  synopsis,  from  Warter,  in  St.  Bartholomew  Hospital 
Beport,  of  the  raugo  in  a  number  of  diseases  not  on  our  diagram, 
will  close  this  part  of  onr  paper. 

"  The  range  of  temperature  in  measles  is  a  short  and  rapid  one. 
Afler  reaching  its  acme  of  temperature  comparatively  early,  the 
thermometrie  wave  takes  a  rapid  downward  coarse.  The  highest 
temperature  reached  in  measles  is  rarely  higher  than  103°;  the 
disease  ends  usually  by  rapid  lysis,  the  pulse  and  temperature 
fhlling  together. 

"  In  scarlet  fever,  the  temperature  attains  its  height  from  the 
second  to  the  fifth  day,  the  pulse  also  being  highest  at  this  early 
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dute,  and  by  its  extrem*  rapidity  often  aiding  in  diagnosiH — the 
temperature  declines  gradually,  attaining  to  the  nornial  about  th© 
tenth  day. 

"In  facial  erysipelas,  with  re  lapses,  the  temperature  rises  and 
falie  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

.  "In  active  tubercnlosiit  the  temperature  is  always  elevated  some- 
time during  the  d«y.  Although  I  should  not  consider  a  single 
temperature  of  even  99.5°  abnormal  in  an  apparently  healthy  per- 
son, I  shoubl  be  inclined  to  regard  a  persistent  temperature  aboT« 
99°  in  a  strumous  putiont,  as  indicative  of  some  active  mischief." 
In  a  case  of  rather  obscure  paeumonia,  with  persistent  dullness  of 
percussion  for  an  unusual  length  of  time,  it  became  a  question 
whether  or  not  there  was  tuberculous  deposit  forming.  The  tem- 
perature went  to  102°  and  104°  in  the  evening.  Since  resuming 
4>usiness  be  has  had  several  small  bemorrhagca  from  the  lungs. 

The  most  complete  record  of  temperature  oi'  cholera  cases,  within 
our  roach,  we  find  in  the  third  volume  Ix>ndoii  Hospital  Beport. 
The  observations  were  made  during  the  last  summer,  in  the  Hos- 
]}i^l.  with  the  following  deductions: 

■'1st.  The  temperature  of  the  body  when  taken  in  the  axilla, 
m?tum  or  vagina,  will  show  to  some  e:stent  the  degree  of  the 
stverity  of  the  attack. 

"  2d.  The  temperature  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  hand  at  all 
(■crrectly;  this  applies  to  thf  stage  of  re-action  especially,  and  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  time  is  necessary  to  get  anything  like  care- 
ful and  reliable  observations. 

"Hd.  The  temperature  io  the  axilla  will  rise  2°  Fahr.,  after  a 
eevero  attack  of  cramps,  caused  by  mupcular  exertion  and  acceler- 
ated respiration  probably. 

"  4th.  The  number  of  respirations  in  a  minute,  and  the  temper- 
ature in  the  rectum  or  vagina  seeni  to  have  some  relation  to  each 
other. 

"Sth.  Cases  in  which  the  respirations  are  more  than  forty  in  a 
minute,  and  the  internal  temperature  higher  than  101°,  rarely 
recover. 

"fitli.  The  temperature  of  the  Ijody  in  roseola  iholerica  is- 
raissii  in  proportion  to  the  severity  of  the  eruption. 

Of  forty  cases  of  extreme  collapse  the  lowest  temperature  in  ax- 
illa was  90°,  while  in  the  rectum  or  vagina  the  lowest  was  99".. 
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The  highest  in  axilla  was  97.2",  and  in  the  rectam  or  vagina  was 
I02.8O. 

Id  regard  to  the  uDeKplaiaed  phenomenon  of  arise  in  tempera- 
ture after  death,  the  report  nays :  "  Patients  whe  die  during  ttie 
flecond  stage,  and  have  a  low  external  temparature  during  life, 
have  a  sort  of  reaction  while  dying,  and  aftur  deatli  the  external 
and  internal  temperature  rises  to  what  it  might  have  buen  h;td 
they  lived  a  i^w  boors  longer.  The  highest  temperature  I  have 
-taken  afterdeath  was  in  a  little  boy,  externally  101.8°,  internally 
106.2".  Uaaally  it  will  be  99"  in  axilla  and  102"  in  rectum.^  1 
think  it  depends  on  durationof  illness  alone,  and  not  on  alteratibn 
of  tissue,  or  decompositioo  having  commenced." 

These  are  a  small  portion  of  the  diseases  in  which  numerous 
observations  have  been  taken. 

.Warter,  (who,  since  his  article  was  written,  has  become  a  victim 
to  typhus  fever,  contracted  while  engaged  in  his  inveBtigatione  in 
the  hospital,)  closes  his  paper  with  the  following  propositiong  on 
the  valuo  of  the  thermometer  in  prognosis. 

"A  sinking  temperature  and  a  rising  pulse  existing  together  day 
ty  day,  are  unfavorable ;  and  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  us 
102",  in  the  latter  stages  of  pneumonia  and  typhus  fever,  does  not 
At  all  exclude  the  chance  of  death  occnrring. 

"In  erysipelas,  in  some  few  cases  of  pneumonia  and  febricula, 
and  in  some  spinal  affections, temperatures  above  105°  may  be  met 
with,  without  being  necessarily  of  evil  prognostic  omen ;  but  in 
most  other  diseases,  a  mid-day  temperature  of  above  105°  is  to  be 
considered  a  decidedly  grave  symptom. 

"  If  the  pulse,  and  general  symptoms  of  a  patient  are  favorable, 
■the  thermometer,  in  spite  of  this,  marking  a  high  temperature,  the 
former  symptoms  are  to  be  chiefly  relied  on  in  forming  a  prognosis, 
though  the  latter  should  make  us  still  more  careful  in  searching 
for  any  intercurrent  disease,  and  especially  for  inflammation  of 
the  lungs. 

"  In  cases  in  which  the  general  symptoms  are  perplexing,  one 
connterbalancing  the  other,  a  very  high  temperature  throws  o:ie 
more  weight  in  the  scale  for  forming  an  unfavorable  prognosis, 
and  vice  versa. 

"When  the  pulse  and  general  symptoms  on  the  one  hand  indi- 
■cat©  danger,  the  temperature  on  the  other  not  raising  alarm  fVom 
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bt^i&g  either  very  high  or  very  low,  the  pulse  and  general  symp- 
toms are  by  &r  the  most  trnslworthy  in  forming  a  correot 
prognoaia." 

As  to  tborapeutical  indioatione  fVom  its  urc  we  give  tvo  or  three. 
Warter  Bays :  "  In  treating  fevers,  at  any  rate  towards  their  close, 
I  think  wo  may  derive  some  hints  tVom  the  use  of  the  thermomo- 
ter,  for  by  ita  marking  a  normal  temperature  when,  perhaps,  the 
pulse  is  n-equent,  the  patient  constantly  delirious,  and  the  whole 
mouth  black  with  sordes,  it  shows  us  plainly  that  these  symptoms 
ave  not  the  result  of  cerebral  inflammation,  but  depend,  in  all  prob- 
ability, on  exhaustion;  hence  nutrients  and  stimuli  appear  the 
rutional  cuTiitivo  agents.  "We  have  ourselves  seen  an  increase  of 
temperature  originating  in  confii>ed  bowels,  rapidly  lowered  by  a 
mild  laxative.  In  Medinal  Times  and  Gazette,  Oct.  20,  ISfiti,  are  » 
number  of  experiments  by  Warter,  on  the  efTccts  of  drugs  on  tem- 
perature, but  we  can  only  refer  to  them  here. 

An  interesting  fact  with  regard  to  quinine,  i.s  given  by  Parked, 
(on  urine,  p,  241)  "When  quinine  is  given,  in  ague,  it  does  not  so- 
soon  appear  in  the  urine  as  in  health.  It  has  no  marked  effect  on 
the  water,  urea  and  chloride  of  sodium,  though  it  may  at  once 
arrest  the  rise  of  temperature.  The  independent  observations  of 
Rjdenhaclier  and  Bingcr  seem  decidedly  to  show  that,  after  agu* 
lias  been  apparently  cured  by  quinine,  there  occurs  in  the  next 
two  or  three  days  an  increase  of  urea,  chlorine  and  wat«r,  at  tbe 
hi>urs  when  tho  fit  would  have  occurred  but  for  the  quinine.  la 
other  words,  the  quinine  dissociates  these  two  symptoms,  increa^W 
temperature  and  ureal  increase;  it  stops  the  first  at  once,  but  not 
the  second  for  some  days." 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  dose  without  mentioning  the  applica- 
tions of  the  thei-monK'ter  in  tho  cattle  plague.  This  disease  ha« 
been  most  elaborately  investigated  by  a  commission  of  scientifle 
pl^'sicians,  appointed  by  tho  British  Government.  The  result  of 
their  labors  is  embodied  in  a  ''cries  of  reports  of  great  range,  and 
interest  even  to  tho  physician.  The  commiKaion.  in  speaking  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  by  which  tito  disea.sc  could  be  indicated, 
s:iys :  "As  to  this  point,  the  inquiries:  establish  this  fact,  that  a  rise 
of  temperature  precedes  any  other  symptom.  Within  a  period 
rwnging  from  thirty-'six  to  forty-eight  hours  after  an  animal  has 
tiiken  the  cattle  plague  by  inoculation,  the  temperature  rises  from. 
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102"'  Fahr.  to  t«4''  or  even  105J,  This  occurs  -when  the  animall 
appears  no  way  ill."  It  is  "  infoircd  that,  although  the  increase  oT 
temperature  is  of  inestimable  valne  for  the  recognition  of  eattl« 
plague  in  its  earlirat  stage,  it  is  not  of  much  importance,  as  an  aid 
to  prognosis,  for  the  cases  in  which  the  highest  temperature  was 
recorded  were  precisely  those  of  which  the  issues  were  most  favor- 
able," a  feet  confirming  Dr.  Jones'  statements  as  to  intermit- 
tent fever.  "It  is  to  be  observed  that  although  the  absolute 
increase  of  temperature  has  but  little  relation  to  the  severity 
of  the  case,  the  variations  which  occur  during  its  progress  are 
much  more  significant.  If  the  heat  of  the  body  begins  to  de- . 
clinc  rapidly  during  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  change  indicates 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  death  is  approaching.  In  animals 
about  to  recover  the  tempt^rature  also  falls,  but  the  decline  is  much 
more  gradual,  and  does  not  commence  until  the  seventh  or  even 
the  eighth  day."  Prof  Gamgec  gives  an  instance,  where  on  ex- 
amining forty -two  cows,  several  of  whiih  were  eating  and  rumin- 
ating, and  others  giving  a  full  quantity  of  milk,  he  found  all,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  with  a  temperature  from  104°  to  107.8°  on 
the  18th  November,  on  the  25th  only  five  were  alive." 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  not  reliable,  "  either  for  diagno- 
ais  or  prognosis."  Tlie  quality  or  strength  of  the  pulse  was  more 
reliable,  for  "  changes  of  arterial  tension  are  more  easily  appreci- 
ated in  bovine  animals,  than  in  man,  because  of  the  more  complete 
exposure  of  the  artery." 

Bucb  is  an  imperfect  review  of  the  present  asjicct  of  this  subject, 
before  the  profession.  The  practical  application  of  the  thermome- 
ter in  private  practice  has  not  as  yet  been  extensive,  at  least  in 
thU>  country.  It's  supposed  consumption  of  time  and  attention  can 
be,  even  if  true,  no  argument  against  its  adoption,  provided  iia 
Talue  become  thoroughly  proven.  No  one  could  afTovd,  on  tbat 
ground,  to  neglect  it. 

The  axilla  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  as  the  most  con- 
venient and  reliable  point  of  application.  The  instrument  should 
RonaJn  in  place,  the  patient  having  been  in  bed  for  a  time,  tintfl 
the  column  ceases  to  rise.  If  it  ascend  rapidly  we  may  infer  a 
more  active  febrile  condition,  than  when  it  rises  slowly.  The  bulb 
of  the  instrument  must  also  be  well  protected  from  the  atmosphere. 
We  have  used,  goDflrally,  a  case  of  the  Aitken  instruments,  which 
are  certainly  accurate,  but  difficult  to  read.    We  had,  for  a  time,  • 
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German  instrument,  graduated  to  the  1-lOth  of  a  degree.  It  wna 
accurate  and  convoDJent.  At  present  no  good  inBtrumenta  are 
easily  obtainable  here.  Some  from  New  York  we  found  untruat^ 
■worthy.  The  diagrams  which  wo  now  use  are  those  recommended 
by  Prof  Flint,  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journcd.  They  contain 
columnB  for  date,  pulse,  respirations,  temperature,  and  date  of  di- 
sease, and  can,  by  brief  memoranda,  be  made  to  give  a  good  history 
of  any  case. 


Aat.  IV. — Case  of  li^on-Pjierperal  Pelvic  CelluUties,  terminating 
fatally.    By  T,  H.  Kearm:v,  M.  D, 

Sarah ,  aet.  22,  colored,  a  native  of  Tennessee.    Admitted 

to  St.  Lukes  Hospital,  April  12th,  1866, 

Has  been  working  as  a  cook  for  some  time  in  this  city.  Though 
unmarried,  had  a  cliild  four  years  ago.  She  states  that  about  two 
months  since  she  was  taken  sick,  with  vomiting  and  purging ;  the 
alvine  discharges  having  been  of  a  light  color.  Those  symptoms 
were  succeodod  by  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  great  distress 
upon  making  water.  Her  appetite  and  strength  failed  ;  but  she 
Btill  continued  to  work  over  a  Lot  stove,  bracing  herself  with  alco- 
holic stimulants  to  enable  her  to  do  so.  A  physician  was  called, 
who  attended  her  for  some  days  ;■  but  as  she  continued  to  grow 
worse,  she  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 

Condition  on  admission.  —  Is  very  feeble,  but  not  emaciated; 
palse  108  to  112;  appetite  very  poor;  bowels  loose  and  discharges 
of  a  light  color ;  tongue  dry  and  pointed,  with  redness  of  its  tip 
and  edges  ;  decided  tenderness  in  the  right  iliac  region. 

Was  ordered  Dover's  powder  with  a  grain  of  calomel  at  hedtima 

13th.— Rested  poorly  during  the  nigbt;  pulse  108  and  feeble; 
other  syiqptoms  unchanged. 

R.  Pnlv.  Doveri  gr.  jv  every  4  hours.     To  have  beef-tea  freely. 

l&th. — Severe  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  during  last  night, 
accompanied  by  vomiting ;  the  matter  ejected  being  decidedly 
bilious.  Increased  tendency  to  diarrhea,  which  was  temporarily 
controlled  by  a  dose  of  morphine. 

21at. — Very  little  changes  since  last  note.  The  nocturnal  attacks 
of  vomiting  and  pain  still  recur.  Tongue  somewhat  moist  now. 
Pulse  112.  Has  had  very  little  medicine  except  an  occasional 
itnodyne  at  night.     Although  no  febrile  reaction  has  been  observed. 
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;et  in  Tiew  of  the  seeming  pGriodicit7  of  vomiting  and  pain  at 
night  she  was  ordered  qninine  in  anti-periodic  doses. 

23rd. — No  improvement  from  the  quinine,  which  was  to-day 
reduced  to  tonic  doses. 

25th. — The  diarrhea  still  continnes ;"  the  evacuations  being  lighter 
in  color  than  they  were.  The  gastric  irritability  also  continues; 
and  the  tendemoss  in  the  right  iiinc  region  now  extends  to  the 
kypogastrium  and  partly  to  the  left  iliac  region,  A  per  vagina 
examination  revealed  aome  enlargement  with  slight  descent  of 
the  womb,  and  decided  fixedness  through  inflammatory  adheniona; 
though  no  pelvic  tumour  eonld  be  discovered,  but  a  general  thick- 
ening of  the  pelvic  tissues. 

R.  Emplas.  Canthar.  to  the  seat  of  tcndernesB. 

29th. — For  the  past  two  or  three  days  sho  seemod  better ;  but 
at  present  the  irritability  of  her  stomach  is  increased.  Tip  and 
edges  of  tongue  still  red.     Pulse  112. 

30tb. — The  hypogastric  tenderness  much  increased ;  strength 
&)liiig;  appetite  very  poor;  pulse  120.  To  have  beef  easenoe 
regularly  every  three  honre,  if  tolerated  by  the  stomach. 

May  2nd. — Seems  somewhat  better,  but  is  very  week ;  pulse 
120 ;  tongue  not  quite  so  dry.  The  greatest  tenderness  now  is  in 
the  left  ■''&<!  region.     Bowels  moved  three  times  last  night. 

4th. — Slept  but  little  last  night,  as  usual.  The  irritability  of 
her  stomach  has  subsided,  and  her  bowels  have  not  moved  since 
last  evening.  Complains  of  suffering  greatly  when  she  urinates; 
tJie  water  letting  fall  a  heavy  deposit  after  standing  awhile,  which 
is  partly  purulent. 

6th  —Slept  aome  last  night,  and  seems  a  little  better.  The  pais 
has  somewhat  diminished;  has  aome  desire  to  eat,  and  there  ia  no 
irritability  of  the  stomach  at  present ;  bowels  moved  twice  yester- 
day; passed  water  freqaently  during  the  night,  with  the  uaoal 
amoant  of  diotreaa ;  urine  still  turbid  ;  pulse  128. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  day  she  grow  rapidly  worse,  failing 
entirely  to  respond  to  the  free  use  of  stimulants,  and  at  8  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  she  died. 

The  treatment,  latterly,  has  been  supporting,  and  tonic,  with 
the  free  administration  of  anodynes,  and  occasionally  Bismuth, 
as  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  indicated.  The  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  was  also  used,  locally. 
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Autopfg,  fillcen  boars  aiUr  death : 

Bigor  mortis  well  markod.  Budy  wall  nourished :  adipos* 
tissue  abuodant  in  abdominal  walls  and  omeotum.  The  cavity  of 
the  pelvis  and  iliac  fosste  contained  ten  or  flfleen  ounoes  of 
parulent  serum,  with  shreds  of  lymph.  Lymph  deposited  in 
large  amount  on  the  sarfaces  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  omentum  and 
lower  bowels — agglutinating  those  parts  at  all  points  of  contact. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  peritoneum,  both  parietal  and  visceral, 
was  studded  with  tubercular  deposit.  The  right  broad  ligament 
of  the  nterus  was  much  thickened,  and  excavated  into  the  ragged, 
irregular  cavity  of  an  abscesB,  which  also  extended  into  the 
substance  of  the  ovary  of  the  same  side,  and  opened  into  the 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum — though,  at  what  particular  point,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine,  in  consequence  of  the  very  extensive 
lymphy  effusion  which  covered  and  obscured  all  the  parts  in  the 
pelvis.  The  uterus  was  enlarged,  somewhat  depressed,  and  fixed 
by  the  surrounding  inflammatory  adhesions.  Though  its  sub- 
stance was  rather  aniouiic,  the  lining  membrane  of  its  body  waa 
congested.  A  circular  perforation,  three  lines  in  diameter,  existed 
in  the  posterior  wall  of  the  sigmoid  floxurc,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  extensive  and  complete  adhesions  all  around,  the  escape  of  the 
intestioal  contents  into  the  peritoneum  was  prevcnled.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  nrinary  bladder  was  congested,  with  some  spots 
of  ecchymosis,  and  extensive  loss  of  its  epithelial  layer,  in  patches; 
Both  ureters  were  found  enlarged.  The  left  kidney  rather  large 
and  much  congested,  with  a  small  collection  of  pus  in  its  pelvis. 
Its  fellow  of  the  right  side,  though  normal  in  its  general  appear- 
aece,  also  containi-d  pus.  Liver  a  good  deal  enlarged,  pale  and 
mottled.  Spleen  normal.  Stomach  not  examined;  neither  were 
the  viscera  of  the  other  cavitit'B. 

Remarks.  This  poor  patient  was,  unfortunately;  but  little  able 
to  give  a  reliable  statomont  of  her  symptoms  and  feelings,  aa  she 
was,  seemingly,  highly  imaginative,  often  dwelling  on  trifling 
feelings  and  conditions,  while  she  entirely  overlooked  or  remained 
silent  on  matters  of  importance  connected  with  her  case.  She 
was  also  morose  and  peevish,  a  state  of  temper  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  or  less  characteristic  of  her  race,  under  Bickncss.  She  never 
mentioned  the  occurrence  of  chills  or  rigors,  even  when  directly 
queutioned  on  the  point.  At  no  time  did  she  complain  of  general 
abdominal  tenderness ;  but  always  localized  the  soreness.  Even 
when  examining  her  for  snepeetotl  hepatic  dis.;a8e,  a  few  days  be- 
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fore  her  death,  she  (listmctly  denied  the  existonce  of  any  pain  or 
8orj;neae  in  the  abdomen,  above  the  levd  of  tlio  iliac  ossfo. 
Neither  was  there  tympanitis  or  any  other  fallneaa  of  the  abdo- 
men developed,  np  to  her  deiith.  No  hectic,  or  other  febrile  exas- 
■ccrbation  waa  observed  at  any  time  by  the  house  phyBician.  The 
often  recnrrinp  vomiting  waa,  almoat  invariably,  decidedly  bilions. 

The  pointa  of  most  interest  connected  with  this  case  are, 
perhaps,  the  mode  of  ita  termination,  and  the  absence  of  any 
symptoms  sufficient  to  excite  even  a  suspicion  of  the  extensive 
peritonial  disease  which  existed.  Por  the  opening  of  a  pelvic 
abscess  into  the  peritonial  cavity  is  stated  to  be  a  rare  occurrence, 
and,  though  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  is  well  known 
to  be  remarkably  insidious  in  its  course,  yet  one  could  hardly 
behold  the  state  of  things  revealed  by  the  autopsy  in  this  case, 
without  wondering  that  some  evidence  of  the  condition  which 
existed,  was  not  aftijrded  before  death.  The  pain  felt  in  the  left 
iliac  region  was,  doubtless,  dependent  on  the  ulceration  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure ;  and  the  sudden  sinking  shortly  before  death,  in 
all  probability,  marked  the  occurrence  of  the  rupture  of  the  ab- 
Bcesa,  by  which  its  contents  were  discharged  into  the  peritonial 
cavity,  there  mingling  with  the  semm  and  lymphy  floceuli  already 
existing  aa  the  result  of  the  general  inflammation  of  its  surface. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  taking  her  history,  the  condition  oi 
her  previous  menstruation,  as  well  as  other  points,  were  not 
inqnircd  into. 


ART.  V.  —  Sequelce  of  Diphtheria.    By  W.  W.  Seely,  M.D.,  Prof. 

Opthalmology  and  Aural  .Surgery,  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

There  are  one  or  two  of  thesequelai  of  diphtlieria  of  considera- 
ble moment,  which  seldom  receive  more  than  a  mere  allusion 
from  those  who  speak  of  the  disease  In  a  general  way,  aa  they  re- 
quire weeks,  sometimes  months  of  treatment  from  those  into 
whose  hands  the  patients  fall,  after  a  recovery  from  the  gener^ 
disease,  it  may  not  be  time  lost  to  consider  them. 

In  the  enumerations  of  the  wequelie,  you  will  generally  read 
"The  voice  becomes  huaky;  swallowing  is  not  accomplished 
without  difficulty,  and  fluids  are  apt  to  return  through  the  nose; 
vision  may  be  defective ;  the  eyes  easily  wearied,  and  olijccta  after 
a  short  time  are  blurred  and  indistinct." 
Vol.  II.— No.  2.-2. 
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It  is  tbeee  eymptome  of  which  we  wish  to  speak  somewhat  at 
length.  First,  as  to  the  hashiDese  of  the  voice— difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing fluids. 

Id  examining  many  throats  in  which  these  symptoms  are  found, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  will  be  found 
normal ;  the  tonsils  even  but  little  swollen,  so  a  little  careiees  ex- 
amination will  hardly  reveal  the  seat  of  trouble.  In  every  day 
experience  in  looking  into  the  throat,  depressing  the  tongue,  and. 
having  the  patient  draw  in  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  we  see 
the  normal  action  of  the  soft  parts,  viz.,  the  uvula,  as  the  breath 
is  drawn  in,  becomes  shortened ;  the  soft  palate  rises,  and  the' 
arches  contract.  In  Bwallowlng,  which  requires  a  stronger  eSort, 
all  the  above  changes  are  exaggerated.  Now,  what  do  we  find  iik 
examining  a  throat  when  there  ie  this  huskiness  of  the  voice  and 
difficulty  in  swallowing  Quids. 

If  we  institute  the  above  examination  we  will  find,  in  well 
marked  cases,  a  lengthened  uvula,  which  hangs  almost  motionless ; 
arches  which  contract  imperfectly,  and  a  palate  which  ascends  but 
little.  This  condition  of  affairs  at  once  explains  the  phenomena, 
and  the  whole  is  one  of  direct  cause  and  efl'ect.  There  are  in 
some  cases  two  marked  lesions  of  speech  ; — first  a  speaking  through. 
the  nose ;  second,  a  rattling  sound,  or  rather,  snoring.  Id  ex- 
amining a  well  marked  case  of  this  huskiness  of  the  voice  the 
other  day — a  case  which  appeared  on  accountof  the  ocular  trouble — 
I  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine  the  soft  parts,  both  aa 
to  their  physical  appearance  and  their  effect  on  the  voice.  The 
speaking  through  the  nose  of  course  was  the  effect,  a  non-closure 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  &om  a  foilare  in  the  action  of  the  soft  palate. 
The  rattling  or  snoring  sound  has  been  accounted  for  by  a  quiver- 
ing of  the  uviila,  which  comes  in  cootact  with  the  tongue. 

These  lesions  are  due  to  a  paralysis,  more  or  lees  complete,  of 
the  muscles  in  this  part, — the  nerves  being  affected  by  some 
poison  in  the  system. 

The  cough  met  with  in  many  of  these  cases  seems  to  result 
from  the  lengthened  uvula.  This  is  a  hacking  cough,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  results  during  eating,  caused  by  the 
regurgitation.  The  dimness  of  vision  is  caused  by  a  similar 
lesion  with  the  vocal  trouble,  viz.,  one  of  iunervation.  It  is  now 
known,  and  readily  demonstrated,  that  the  dimness  and  fatigue 
of  which   patients  complain,   are  not  due  to  an   inflammatory 
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trouble  of  eorae  of  the  inner  tissaee  of  the  globe,  bat  to  a  defect 
in  the  accommodative  power. 

Possibly  for  the  general  reader,  a  few  words  on  "  accommoda- 
tion" may  not  be  out  of  place.  What  is  meant  by  "accommo- 
dation of  the  eye  "  is  its  power  to  bring  at  will  raya  of  different 
focal  distances  to  a  foc-w  «pon  the  retina,  or  more  exactly,  upon 
its  most  external  layer,  that  of  rods  and  bolba.  Not  so  learnedly 
expressed,  it  is  the  power  of  seeing,  at  will,  objects  lying  at  differ- 
ent distances  from  the  eye. 

The  seat  of  this  wonderful  faculty  is  in  the  lens,  and  in  it  alone, 
and  the  change  bronght  about  in  it  is  due  to  muscular  action,  and 
the  muscle  is  innervated  by  the  short  branch  of  the  third  pair  of 
«raniai  nerves.  The  normal  condition  of  the  normal  eye  is  a  state 
■of  rest,  when  objects  at  all  points,  at  or  beyond  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  are  regarded,  there  is  no  accommodative  action. 
Now  when  nearer  objects  (than  eighteen  or  twenty  feet)  are  looked 
at,  we  begin  to  accommodate  the  eye,  the  ciliary  muscle — ^the  ac- 
commodation muscle, — contracts,  the  lens  increases  in  thickness, 
and  its  focal  diatance  shortens.  Not  to  enter  too  for  into  the  sub- 
ject, the  muscle  of  accommodation  is  brought  into  play  whenever 
an  object  this  side  of  infinity,  (or  eighteen  feet,  which  is  the  be- 
ginning of  it  for  all  practical  purposes,)  is  regarded. 

Now  let  US  apply  the  above  in  explaining  the  "  dimness  "and 
"fatigue"  of  the  eye,  ofwhich  so  many  patients  complain  after 
recovery  from  diphtheria. 

First,  what  do  we  find  by  a  physical  examination ;  usually 
aimply  this,  a  greater  or  leas  dilatation  of  the  pupil  or  pupils,  they 
having  very  little  action,  either  reflex  or  accommodation. 

An  optbalmoscopic  examination  reveals  but  a  normal  condition 
of  the  media  and  retina.  It  has  already  been  said  that  a  change 
in  the  lens  brought  about  recommodation,  so  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  caused  by  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  its  sphincter 
muscle  would  not  give  ns  any  clue  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

We  ask  the  patient  to  read,  and  be  immediately  tells  yon  he 
cannot,  or  that  he  cannot  continue  but  for  a  short  time,  and  in 
the  trial  he  may  hold  the  book  off  at  arm's  length. 

Yonaskbim — provided  faedoes  notvolunteerthe information — 
liow  ho  sees  in  the  distance,  and  the  reply  will  be — ^perfectly. 

Now,  what  have  we?  Simply  a  lesion  of  accommodation. 
He  sees  in  the  diatance  because  it  requires  no  effort  of  the  accem- 
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modation  mtiecio ;  but  when  near  objects  are  to  be  regarded,  then 
action  on  the  part  of  this  muscle  is  needed,  and  il  fails  either 
partially  or  wholly,  as  it  is  partially  or  wholly  paralyzed. 

In  some  cases  there  may  bo  doubt  as  to  this  mnecle  being 
affected,  as  no  dilatation  ofthe  pupil  is  seen,  but  this  fact  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  notwithstanding  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  and 
eiliary  muscle  aro  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  the  third  pair,  a 
paralysis  of  both  muscles  at  the  same  time  does  not  necessarily 
occur;  again,  it  may  have  occurred,  and  that  of  the  iris  dis- 
appeared, while  that  of  the  cilian  muscle  still  persists.  It  may 
happen  that  the  patient  would  see  well  in  the  distance.  If  he 
eays  his  vision  was  formerly  good,  of  course  we  conclude  myopia, 
or  near  sightednesB,  and  try  convex  glasses,  and  find  that  vision 
is  benefitted,  perhaps  rendered  normal.  In  such  a  case,  the  phe- 
nomenon is  due  to  a  defect  in  the  refraction  of  the  eye,  which 
had  been  concealed  by  the  action  ofthe  accommodation  muscles. 

The  prognosis  in  these  cases  is  favorable.  Children  usually 
recover  from  both  these  lesions,  without  the  assistance  of  art,  in 
from  one  to  three  months.  A  knowledge  ofthe  nature  of  the 
troubles  will  inform  us  of  the  therapeutics,  if  nut  in  both  cases, 
)it  least  in  the  first.  In  both  we  think  local  treatment  is  that  upon 
whieh  we  are  to  rely  principally.  Still  the  general  system  must 
be  braced  up  by  tonics  when  the  necessity  prcsenis. 

The  local  treatment  for  the  paralyzed  (or  paresed)  muscles  of 
the  palate  and  pharynx,  is  exercised,  and  gargling  will  be  the 
means  at  once  suggested.  Laying  some  stress  on  stimulations, 
the  gargle  can  be  made  with  an  astringent.  The  astringent  gar- 
gle will  be  especially  called  for  if  there  is  congestion  of  the  mu- 
cous nicmbi'ane  and  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.  We  have  the 
same  condition  of 'the  internal  musctihir  sy.stcm  of  the  eye,  with 
that  of  the  other  parts  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  consequent- 
ly a  like  thoraupeutical  indication — stimulation  and  exorcise. 
Until  recently,  mydri:isis  (^dilatation  of  the  pupil,)  and  paralysis 
ofthe  accommodation  were  to  a  great  extent  left  to  nature,  as  a 
myotic  was  unknown,  at  least  one  of  much  efficiency.  There 
were  several  sub.staniies  to  which  myotic  properties  were  attri- 
buted, as  incotine,  ext.  aconite.  digitalJna,  secalocornutum,  opium, 
etc.,  but  it  was  not  until  that  powerful  myotic  properly  in  iho 
Calabar  bean  was  discovered,  that  we  came  in  possession  of  an 
eEBcicnt  myotic.     This  bean  has  not  only  the  power  of  contract- 
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ing  the  papil,  but  like  atropine,  has  a  doable  property,  adding  to 
the  myotic  a  atimulating  effect  upon  the  ciliary  muscle.  Thia, 
then,  ia  the  remedy  that  will  give  the  gymnaatic  exerciae  to  the 
ciliary  muscle.  A  little  of  the  extract,  or  getatiDe,  put  in  th« 
eye  once  a  day  for  a  few  days,  will  accomplish  more  than  nature 
will  in  that  many  weehs,  possibly  never.  Having  then,  in  this 
medicine  a  perfect  remedy,  of  course  glasses  should  not  be  made 
DSC  of  during  the  time;  if  this  remedy  should  be  employed,  and 
nse  of  the  eyea  cannot  be  avoided,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to 
them.  It  is  true  they  will  enable  the  patient  to  see,  but  it  ia 
ignoring  the  disease. 
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Charge  of  Lord  Chi^  Justice,  in  case  of  Jfanter  v,  Skarpe. — (Con- 
tinned  &om  pago  26.) 

Then,  aS  to  the  enlargement  of  the  uvula,  weare  told  that  when 
neglected  it  oulminatea  in  permanent  injury  to  the  lungs,  and 
often  dovelopes  tubercular  consumption.  It  is  startling  to  be  told 
that  a  person  who  has  that  trivial,  though  annoying  complaint, 
is  on  the  way  to  decline.  (A  laugh.)  Now,  could  a  person  con- 
versant with  such  mattora  honestly  say  these  things  ?  The  medi- 
cal witnesses  have  told  us  that  all  thia  is  entire  delusion  and  un- 
truth. And  when  we  find  such  statements  as  these  put  forward — 
calculated  to  excite  great  alarm  in  the  minda  of  thoae,  especially 
the  nervous  and  the  timid,  who  may  be  subject  to  these  com- 
plaints, or  who  may  read  these  statements  in  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  these  atatements  were  pat 
forth  under  the  honest  conviction  of  their  truth,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  frighteniBg  people  into  the  belief  that  they  are  in  gi-eat  danger, 
when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  only  laboring  under  trivial  com- 
plaints. 

Then  we  meet  with  such  passages  as  these,  speaking  of  bron- 
chitis:— "There  is  something  so  gratifying  in  being  assured  by 
the  family  physician  that  there  is  no  danger  of  consumption;" 
that  the  "cough  is  a  mere  triflo,  and  will  speedily  puss  away,  if 
left  to  iteelf;"  that  it  ia  not  surprising  that  the  flattered  patient 
entirely  overlooks  the  important  fact  that  no  careful  examination 
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of  the  InngB  has  been  made  to  determine  the  health  or  disease  of 
this  organ  ;  that  thin  gratifying  opinion,  therefore,  ia  founded  on 
nothing  reliable,  and  is  but  tampering  with  human  life,  ao  that 
we  cannot  place  any  confidence  in  our  medical  attendants.  Then 
we  are  told  that  these  complaints,  when  neglected,  invariably  end 
in  consumption,  ffow,  looking  to  all  these  representations,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  put  forward,  the  question  is,  are  they 
put  forward  with  the  honeat  desire  of  warning  those  who  may  bo 
subject  to  such  complaints,  or  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  fVighten- 
ing  persons  who  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  and  cheered,  and 
induced  to  look  hopefully  on  their  condition — irightening  them 
into  such  a  state  of  alarm  as  to  induce  them  readily  to  believe 
that  they  are  in  a  (itate  from  which  Dr.  Hunter  alone  can  rescue 
them  ?  According  as  you  take  the  one  view  or  the  other  on  that 
queetion,  your  opinion  upon  this  article  may  be  different.  But 
now,  in  all  those  eases  in  which  motives  are  concerned,  we  natur- 
ally ask  ourselves  whether  the  man  had  any  Intei-est  in  the  result. 
What  is  the  position  the  plaintiff  assumes  with  reference  to  that? 
It  appears  that  not  only  with  regard  to  consumption,  bnt  all  the 
other  diseases  or  ailments  which  he  represents  as  cognate  with  it, 
they  arc  onlytamperod  with  by  ordinary  medical  men,  that  medi- 
cines are  of  no  avail,  that  there  is  but  one  remedy  for  consump- 
tion, and  that  ia  Dr.  Hunter'a  ayst«in  of  inhalation,  and  that  we 
must  go  to  him,  and  him  alone,  to  be  cured;  and  it  is  said  that  it 
is  with  this  view  these  alarming  statements  are  made.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  told  :  "  If,  therefore,  you  have  a  hacking  cough 
and  a  slight  shortness  of  breath  on  exertion,  accompanied  by  an 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  of  ten  or  fifteen  beats  per 
minute,  yon  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of  mischief  in  the  lungs, 
and  should  instantly  set  about  its  removal."  This  ia  sntBciently 
alarming,  certainly,  and  is  it  right  or  honest  to  the  public  to  put 
forward  such  representations  as  these  ?  And  what  is  the  motive 
for  it  all?  Is  the  motive  to  promote  his  own  interests?  The 
whole  tenor  of  the  book  is  to  show  that  it  is  useless  to  go  to  our 
ordinary  medical  practitioners,  no  matter  what  confidence  we 
may  have  in  them  ;  although  they  have  treated  us  foryears,  and 
have  the  highest  reputation  in  the  profession,  they  can  do  us  no 
good  ;  they  will  buoy  us  np  with  false  hopes,  which  only  lure  us 
to  our  destruction ;  they  will  tell  us,  "  Wait  till  the  spring ;  have 
ft  change  of  climate,"     The  spring  will  never  come,  and  the  only 
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country  wo  shall  oeo  is  that  beyond  the  grave.  The  only  remedy 
is  inbUation,  and  that  cannot  be  obtained  from  them.  They  are 
ignorant  and  bigoted  and  incapable ;  they  do  not  understand  or 
appreciate  it ;  they  are  naeless,  therefore,  and  worse  than  oaeless 
to  us ;  one  person  alone  can  save  us,  and  that  man  is — Dr. 
Hanter  t  (Iiaughter.)  It  is  impoesible  to  read  this  book,  with 
all  its  reflections  upon  the  medi^cal  profeseion,  without  seeing  that 
the  only  conclusion  is  that  we  must  abandon  all  other  medical 
advisers  and  put  our  faith  in  him.  And  if  you  are  of  opinion  that 
he  urges  his  readers  to  that  oonoluaion  upon  grounds  which  he 
must,  as  a  medical  man,  have  known  to  be  tkllacious,  then  the 
article  wontd  be  justified.  It  was  pressed  by  the  counsel  for  the 
plaintiff  that  new  discoveries  or  novel  views  in  any  science  are 
always  received  with  discouragement.  That  is  true;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know,  by  the  experience  of  all  ages,  back  to  the 
very  origin  of  history,  that  there  have  always  been  men  who 
have  practised  upon  the  fears  and  credulity  of  mankind,  and 
especially  pretenders  and  imposters  in  regard  to  medicine — men 
who  have  iraffioked  in  the  misery  and  sufferings  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  aggravated  the  sufferings  they  pretended  to  miti- 
gate or  heal,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  their  own  sordid  interests, 
and  without  regard  to  the  miseries  of  the  disease  they  aggravated, 
while  pretending  to  cure. 

And  to  denounce  and  expose  such  pretensions  and  impostors  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  meritorious  actions  that  can  be  perform- 
ed by  a  public  writer,  when  actuated  by  an  honest  seal  in  tho 
exercise  of  an  honorable  vocation.  Therefore,  we  must  look  at 
both  sides  of  the  question.  It  maybe  that  the  plaintiff,  while 
be  makee  dupes  of  others,  is  himself  a  dupe,  and  he  may  have 
persuaded  himself,  as  many  have  done,  with  their  notions  and 
fkncies,  that  his  views  were  founded  on  truth,  though  really  they 
may  be  based  on  error.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  h%— 
especially  if  he  has,  indeed,  that  medical  knowledge  which  hia 
counsel  represents  him  as  possessing, — it  may  be  that  he  knows 
the  best  way  of  preying  upon  mankiad,  and  of  bringing  patients 
to  consult  him,  is  to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  nervous  and  the 
timid;  that  he  may  know  that  hie  pretended  theories  and  pre- 
tended remedies  are  alike  delusions,  and  as  calculated  only  to  end 
in  disappointment  and  death,  as  he  represents  ordinary  remedies 
to  be.     It  is  for  you  to  judge   between  these  two  views  of  th« 
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ease  ;  and  though  it  doee  not  follow  merely  because  his  system  is 
deluaivo  that  therefore  he  is  an  imposter,  yet  if  you  believe  be 
puts  it  forth  dishonestly,  then  indeed  you  may  find  it  proved  that 
he  is  an  "  imposter  "  and  "a  Bcouudrcl,"  as  he  is  represented  to 
have  boon.  Nor  must  we  confine  our  attention  altogether  to  the 
book  itself,  however  important  it  may  be  in  guiding  you  to  a 
conclusion  upon  that  question.  There  is  soinlething  more  than 
that.  You  must  look  to  the  circumntances  of  its  publication, 
and,  above  all,  the  method  of  advortiNomont  which  had  been  pur- 
ened  by  the  plaintiff,  It  has  been  «tated  in  evidence  that  a 
medical  man  who  comes  forward  to  propound  a  new  remedy,  op 
new  mode  of  treatnient  for  a  disease,  always  discloses  it  fully  for 
the  benefit  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  and  does  not  confine 
himself  to  mere  vague,  indefinite  references  to  the  kind  of  reme- 
dial agencies  be  employs.  lie  does  not  describe  his  treatment  in 
language  so  vague  and  indeterminate  as  to  convey  no  real  infor- 
mation ;  but  so  as  to  enable  medical  men  to  apply  it.  The  evi- 
dence, however,  is  that  the  plaintiff's  account  of  his  system  or 
book  is  BO  vague  that  medical  men  cannot  make  out  what  it  is. 
The  application  of  oxygen  by  inhalation  is  its  great  feature. 
Every  one  know  long  ago  that  sedatives  might  be  applied  by 
inhalation  as  a  means  of  mitigation,  or  even  of  cure,  in  diseases 
such  as  asthma,  catarrh,  etc.  But  the  essence  of  the  plaintiff's 
system  is  the  application  of  oxygen  by  means  of  iohalatioD  fur  the 
cure  of  consumption  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  plaint  iff  wholly  fails  to 
describe  how  the  oxygon  is  to  be  obtained  or  administered.  This 
omission  is  certainly  an  importaot  means  of  forming  a  judgment 
fts  to  the  distinction  between  a  man  who  desires  to  benefit  the 
profession  and  the  public,  and  the  man  who  is  merely  seeking  to 
practice  an  imposition  upon  mankind.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  way 
of  excuse,  that  the  book  was  not  written  for  the  profession,  but 
the  public,  and  that  its  object  is  to  popularize  tho  subject.  Now, 
no  doubt,  it  is  laudable  to  popularize  science  or  knowledge  >-'0  far 
as  it  can  be  done  with  good  effect,  and  we  have  seen  in  my  own 
profession  an  illustrious  instance  of  successful  popularization  even 
of  legal  suhjocts  by  one  who  is  a  master  of  legal  erudition,  (allud- 
ing to  Lord  St.  Leonanl's  Handy  Book.)  But  it  is  very  difl'erent, 
indeed  when  we  have  a  book  like  that  before  us,  which  denounces  the 
whole  medical  profession  as  ignorant,  bigoted,  and  incapable,  and 
holding  them  up  to  contempt,  and  which,  at  the  same  time  dooi 
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not  diectoee  the  Bjateia  it  profesaes  to  propoand,  eo  as  to  enable 
them  tojadga  of  it  and  t«Bt  it,  andif  it  is  found  valuable,  to  apply 
it  for  the  benefit  of  roankiod.  There  is  here  an  important  and 
-characteristic  distinction  between  the  man  who  writes  honestly 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  and  benefiting  the  world,  and  he  who 
writes  merely  with  a  view  to  drive  patients  into  the  hands  of  a 
particular  practitioner.  But  that  is  not  alt.  The  book,  it  ie  said, 
goes  through  edition  after  edition  with  unexampled  rapidity,  so 
that  there  were  five  editions  wanted  in  the  conrsa  of  a  month  or 
two.  If  that  were  so,  and  if  these  were  really  difTerent  editions, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  one  can  hardly  see  how  repub- 
lication of  it  in  the  form  of  advertisements  should  have  been 
deemed  necessary,  for  the  whole  population  must  have  been 
enaployed  in  reading  it.  (A  laugh.)  However,  it  is  republished  in 
a  serial  form  in  advertisements,  taking  up  whole  columns  in  the 
newspaper,  and  it  is  published  with  prefaces  by  Dr.  Melville  and 
Dr.  McGregor,  as  if  they  were  independent  practitioners,  who 
have  become  so  sensible  of  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  new 
system  that  they  could  not  let  it  go  forth  to  the  world  without 
the  stamp  of  their  approval;  whereas,  they  were  all  the  while 
Dr.  Hanter's  paid  assistants.  And  then,  finally,  follows  the 
"  card  "  of  Dr.  Hunter,  announcing  that  he — the  "  author  of  the 
foregoing  letters," — will,  "during  his  sojourn  in  England,  in  as- 
sociation with  Dr.  Melville,  give  his  personal  attention  and  super- 
vision to  the  treatment  of  all  forms  of  bronchial  and  palmonary 
-disease.  Hours,  10  to  4  o'clock."  Gentlemen,  I  hope  the  time  is 
far  distant  when  any  member  of  a^  liberal  profession  in  this  coun- 
try publishing  a  treatise  on  any  brunch  of  science  shall  descend  to 
such  a  piece  of  clap-trap  as  that  I  Kow  a  word  as  to  the  advertise- 
ments. Not  satisfied  with  the  unprecedented  success  of  his  book, 
Dr.  Hunter  must  needs  republish  it  by  advertisements  filling  whole 
columns  of  The  Times,  and  nnmorous  other  new^apers  in  town 
and  country.  It  is  said  in  excuse  that  he  comes  from  America, 
and  that  there  it  is  usual ;  but  however  that  may  be,  happily  the 
practice  has  not  extended  itself  here ;  and  the  writer  of  the  article 
was  writing  with  reference  to  English  usages.  If  it  were  open  to 
professional  men  here  thus  to  advertise  themselves,  the  dignity  and 
honor  of  a  noble  profession  wonid  be  tarnished  and  soiled.  A 
member  of  my  own  profession,  who  shoald  re-publish  a  treatise 
in  the  papers,  followed  with  a  card  of  his  address,  would  be  sconted 
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from  tho  profession ;  and  what  difference  ib  there  in  this  respect 
between  the  professionB  of  medicine  and  of  law?  They  arc  sister 
professions,  equally  amenable'  to  the  same  rules  of  professional 
honor,  and  thereforo  I  must  bhv,  that  whatever  may  be  the  practice 
in  America,  (and  I  cannot  believe  that  sueh  practices  are  resorted 
to  there  by  members  of  the  medical  profession  or  any  other  liberal 
profession),  I  hope  it  will  never  bo  deemed  consistent  with  profes- 
sional honor  in  this  country  to  resort  to  saeh  practices ;  and  I 
cannot  but  think  that  the  writer  of  this  article  was  right  in  de- 
nouncing tho  practice  as  unworthy  of  an  honorable  profesBion. 
You  are  at  liberty,  then,  to  take  all  these  matters  into  your  con- 
sideration, and  thus  to  determine  the  question  whether,  on  the 
whole  case,  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  plea  of  justification  ia 
made  ont.  That  is,  that  tho  plaintiff  did  seek  to  work  unduly 
on  the  foars  of  those  who  might  read  his  publications;  and  thus  to 
lead  them  to  believe  that  he  alone  possessed  a  remedy.  It  ia  for 
you  to  say  whether,  on  the  whole,  yon  believe  he  wrote  honestly, 
or  with  the  design  which  is  imputed  to  him.  The  plaintiff 
however,  has  called  attention  to  certain  cases  of  cures.  Of  these 
cases  Ihave  madean  analysis,  and  itappears  that  there  were  twelve 
witnesses  who  gave  such  evidence,  of  whom  seven  were  cases  of 
asthma,  two  of  chronic  catarrh,  and  three  of  bronchitis.  Of  tho 
latter,  one  had  been  told  by  the  plaintiff  that  he  had  tubercular 
deposit,  and  another  had  been  told  by  a  medical  man  that  his 
lungs  were  "affected,"  and  a  third  "slightly  so."  Therefore,  oat 
of  the  twelve  cases  there  was  one  only  in  which  it  could  be  sng- 
gested  that  there  was  any  tubercular  disease.  And  It  is  admitted 
by  every  one  that  in  those  cognate  diseases  inhalation  has  been 
resorted  to  by  medical  practitioners ;  and  the  honesty  or  dishonesty 
of  tho  plaintiff  depends,  it  is  obvions,  upon  whether  he  really  be- 
lieved that  his  treatment  would  meet  and  remedy  tuberculous 
diseases.  It  is  for  you  to  judge  whether  his  case  was  materially 
advanced  by  these  instances.  He  adduced,  indeed,  two  other  in- 
stances in  tho  evidence  taken  in  Canada,  by  commission.  Of  these, 
one  patient  said  he  had  complained  of  consumption,  and  that  a 
medical  man  had  told  him  he  had  a  severe  affection  of  the  chest ; 
and  tho  other  was  told  by  the  plaintiff  himself  that  he  had  con- 
sumption. Then  as  to  the  Countess  Rodowlinski,  her  own  medical 
attendant  did  not  deem  it  a  case  of  consumption,  and  though  the 
plaintiff,  whom  she  consulted  by  letter,  said  it  was,  ahe  certainly 
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recovered  very  rapidly;  and  as  regards  the  impressions  of  patients 
tbemselTeH  after  reading  the  plaintifTs  bouk,  they  might  nuturally 
be  rather  ahirmed.  And  we  rauat  hear  in  mind  tbut  the  case  for 
the  defense  is  in  sabstance  that  persons  have  been  thus  alarmed, 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  alarm  induced  to  fanry  themselves 
victims  of  conaumption,  when  they  really  were  not  so.  Such, 
however,  are  the  instances  adduced  by  the  plaintiff  to  show  that, 
however  fallacious  may  be  his  theory,  at  ail  events  ho  is  not  guilty 
of  quackery.  You  must  say  upon  the  whole  whether  you  consider 
the  plea  of  justification  to  bo  made  out.  But  suppose  you  cannot 
go  that  length,  that  will  not  conclude  the  case.  It  will  bring  the 
defendant  to  his  second  ground  of  defense,  which,  in  that  event, 
you  must  consider.  Under  that  head  of  defense,  he  says  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  public  concern ;  that  the  plair- 
tiff  invited  people  by  his  advertisements  to  submit  to  his  system 
of  treatment ;  and  that,  if  he,  the  defendant,  really  believed  it  to 
be  a  delusion,  then  he  had  a  right  to  maintain  that  it  was  so ;  and 
that  even  if,  in  drawing  inferences  of  imposture  and  bud  inten- 
tion, he  fell  into  error,  yet  if  he  wrote  honestly,  and  with  the  in- 
tentJon  of  exercising  his  vocation  as  a  public  writer  fairly  and 
with  reasonable  moderation  and  judgment,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
verdict.  And  I  entirely  agree  in  that  view.  Ilere  is  a  man  chal- 
lenging public  criticism  by  bringing  forward  what  professes  to 
be  a  new  system  of  treatment,  and  inviting  the  public  to  adopt  it 
as  the  only  means  of  curing  the  most  destructive  disease  known 
among  us.  In  doing  this  he  challenges  public  criticism,  and  if  a 
public  writer,  using  a  reasonable  degree  of  temper  and  moderation, 
ae  behoves  any  one  who  makes  imputations  upon  othei-s — if  a 
public  writer  thns  discussing  the  subjects  in  the  exercise  of  his 
vocation,  falls  into  eiTor  as  to  the  facts  or  the  inferences,  and  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  strict  truth,  he  is  nevertheless  privileged. 
The  occasion  is  a  privileged  one,  and  if  the  privilege  is  exercised 
honestly,  faithfully,  and  with  reasonable  regard  to  what  truth  and 
justice  require,  then,  though  he  may  exceed  the  limits  of  what  be 
can  legally  prove  to  be  the  truth,  he  is  2)rotected  li-om  liability. 
It  is  not  therefore  necessarj-  that  the  justification  should  appear 
to  you  to  be  made  out,  if  you  think  tliat  the  defendant,  or  the 
writer,  was  in  the  reasonable  and  honest  exercise  of  his  vocation 
as  a  public  writer,  even  although  be  was  not  fully  warranted  in 
drawing  the  inferences  he  did  as  to  the  couduct  of  the  plaintiff. 
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and  thongb  it  may  be  that  he  wae  not  entirely  jnstifled  by  the 
absolute  trnth.  As  yoa  may  hi  of  opinion,  therefore,  on  one  of 
other  of  these  questions,  your  verdict  will  depend.  Assuming  that 
it  is  for  the  plaintifT,  then  will  arise  the  question  of  damages. 
The  article  certainly  was  one  calculated  to  inflict  great  pain  and 
cause  much  injnry.  It  is  written  with  extreme  bitterness  and 
severity,  and  its  language  is  of  the  strongest  description.  But  you 
mnst  not  forget  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  it  was  written  by  some  medical  man 
I  think  it  is  extremi^ly  likely,  and  hope  that  it  was  so,  for  in  that 
fiict  I  should  find  great  ground  for  indulgence,  even  if  you  should 
think  the  article  neither  justified  nor  excused ;  because  it  is  plain 
to  any  man  who  reads  it  that  it  was  written  in  a  spirit  of  honest 
indignation,  such  as  a  member  of  the  medical  profession  well 
might  feel,  seeing  the  way  in  which  a  member  of  it  was  soiling 
and  degrading  it£  honor  and  character  by  this  system  of  adver- 
tisment.  And  if  the  writer  of  the  article  was  satisfied  in  his  own 
mind — as  you  cannot  doubt  he  was — that  the  plaintiffs  system  was 
delusive  and  that  he  himself  was  a  pretender  and  a  quack,  then 
wo  cannot  wonder  that  in  his  honest  indignation  he  should  have 
put  gall  into  the  ink  when  he  wrote  to  expose  the  conduct  which 
he  denounced.  It  was  not  the  ease  of  a  man  sitting  down  to  grati- 
fy personal  Spite  or  professional  malice,  but  a  man  writing  honestly 
to  denounce  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  a  system  of  quackery 
and  imposture,  and  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  the  character  of  the 
profession  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  do  his  duty  to  the 
public,  in  whose  interest  he  was  writing." 

The  jury,  at  the  close  of  the  summing  up,  retired  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and  were  absent  an  hour  or  two.  On  their  return 
they  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff — damages,  one  farthing. 

In  answer  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  they  said  tbey  had  con- 
sidered the  whole  of  the  article. 


Dr.  J.  C.  Seeve  on  Anfvsthesia.  Those  of  our  readcis  who  aro 
Buhscribera  for  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scknre.^.  must 
have  been  much  interested  in  the  able  article  upon  Aniesthcsia, 
in  the  January  number  of  that  sterling  quarterly.  Its  authors 
Dr.  J,  C.  Keevc,  of  Dayton,  O. — whose  valuable  contributions  have 
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SO  often  enriched  onr  own  joiimii!— has  famished  a  model  of  revised 
writings,  impartial,  of  gracefal  composition,  of  thorough  analysis, 
clear  and  connected.  Indeed,  ao  mach  have  we  been  impressed 
with  the  excellence  and  value  of  this  effort,  that  we  wish  our  space 
permitted  its  republication  entire ;  but  we  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  subjoined  portion,  which  is  the  conclusion  of  the  thirty- 
flve  pages  which  the  article  occupies  in  the  American  Journal. 

"  The  amount  of  danger  is  not  only  small,  but  more  important, 
for  it  is  in  a  great  degree  preventable.  Probably  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  deaths  irom  emotional  causes  so  long  as  the  hnman 
mind  continues  what  it  is;  so  long  as  the  body  romaiue  what  it  is 
we  shall  have  those  deaths  in  prolonged  operations  where  chloro- 
form is  'one  of  the  factors"  in  producing  it.  But  with  "our  in- 
creased knowledge,  and  exorcising  an  increased  care,"  we  look  for 
the  others  to  disappear  from  the  annals  of  medicine.  Nothing  will 
tend  so  powerfully  to  promote  this  result  as  a  careful  study  of  the 
chloroform  literature  of  the  present,  Not  only  will  such  a  study 
increase  the  frequency  of  its  use  until  the  axiom  of  Syme  is  gener- 
ally accepted,  that  "  every  ease  for  operation  is  a  case  for  chloro- 
form," but  it  directly  and  powerfully  adds  to  the  safety  of  the 
patient  and  the  comfort  of  the  operator.  No  contrast  can  be  greater 
in  either  respect  than  that  between  an  administrator  of  anesthetics, 
who  ie  timid,  and  justly  so,  because  he  is  a  believer  in  the  perni- 
cious doctrine  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  regularity  of 
their  action,  and  one  which  is  imbued  with  the  doctrines  that  irre- 
gularities of  action  arise  from  irregularities  of  administration,  who 
has  confidence  in  his  remedy  and  feels  that  he  has  the  power  to 
control  it  The  one  dreads  the  arrival  of  the  hour  for  the  inhala- 
tion, and  thanks  his  stare  when  it  is  safely  over.  He  is  fearf\il, 
and  administers  the  vapor  irregularly ;  while  the  patient,  escaping 
the  dangers  of  inhalation  by  jerks,  is  exposed  to  those  arising  ft-om 
incomplete  anrasthesia,  and  the  surgeon  is  annoyed  and  bafled  in 
his  manoeiiTree  by  the  struggles  of  partial  sensibility.  The  other 
proceeds  steadily  but  cautiously  to  the  end  in  view,  he  "  makes 
tfoetc  slowly,"  and  with  a  boldness  tempered  by  wisdom,  carries 
his  pittient  down  into  the  dark  valley  which  borders  on  death, 
drowns  human  agonies  in  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and  trinmphs  in  the 
crowning  glory  of  his  art. 

If  the  present  of  anaesthesia  is  cheerful  and  satisfactory,  the 
flitore,  too,  looks  bright  and  promising,  and  we  cannot  close  with* 
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oat  calling  attention  to  the  fact.  Tbe  number  of  agents  known  to 
prodnce  anesthesia,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  being  tried,  and 
the  amount  of  attention  directed  to  improving  this  branch  of  our 
art,  all  give  evidence  of  further  advances  in  our  knowledge.  "Wo 
think  no  one  can  rise  from  a  careful  study  of  the  present  couditioD 
of  the  subject  without  feeling  convinced  that  we  sliatl  not  much 
longer  bo  limited  to  the  agents  now  known,  and  that  the  day  is 
not  distant  when,  to  quote  the  eloquent  address  of  Mr.  Bowman 
to  the  British  Medical  Association,  "in  the  sure  progress  of  our 
art,  some  other  antesthetic  shall  he  found  without  oven  the  slight 
inconveniences  of  chloroform." 


New  Method  of  Employing  Seat  as  a  Resuscitating  Agent.  By 
Joseph  G.  EicnARosoN,  M.  D.,  Union  Springs,  Cayuga  Co., 
Now  York.  (From  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Seieucca,  for  Januniy,  1867.) 

In  the  number  of  this  journal  for  January,  1866,  on  page  225, 
appeared  the  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  Lon- 
don, detaihng  the  commencement  of  an  investigation  into  the 
means  for  rekindling  the  vital  spark  when  almost  extinct,  which 
gave  promise  of  very  important  results,  had  not  the  experiment- 
er's attention  been  diverted  to  the  opposite  desideratum  of  accom- 
plishing a  temporary  local  death ;  which  he  did  by  the  application 
of  ether  spray,  an  invention  that  has  been  received,  and  justly, 
with  so  much  eclat  by  the  profession  both  of  Europe  and  of  our 
own  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  following  case  occurred  to  me  shortly  after  reading  the 
above  mentioned  digest  of  Dr.  Bichardaon's  paper,  and  it  was 
during  the  long  hours  of  anxious  night-watching  over  its  subject, 
tlie  uncertain  pulsations  of  whose  feeble  heart  I  was  so  earnestly 
striving  to  invigorate,  that  those  experiments  led  me  to  the  prac- 
tice which  proved  so  successful  in  renewing  its  fVail  life,  and 
which  I  propose  briefly  to  narrate,  hoping  that  it  may  assist  some 
brother  practitioner  under  circumstanceB  of  similar  urgency : — 

"  On  the  17th  of  February,  1S66,  I  was  called  to  attend  Mrs.  J. 
McC,  a  healthy  woman  of  robust  constitution,  whom  I  had  de- 
livered some  two  years  before  of  a  still-born  infant,  after  a  very 
protracted   and  exhausting  labor,  the  consequence   of  ft  marked 
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narrowing  of  the  pelvia  at  its  inferior  strait.  Finding  that  par- 
turition wan  again  rapidly  approaching,  and  that  the  pains  were 
active  and  f)*equeDt,  I  immediately  examined  per  vaginam  and 
diecovered  a  breech  presentation,  which,  conpled  with  the  prob- 
ability of  another  tedious  labor,  even  onder  the  most  fevorable 
circumstance!),  rendered  the  prognosis  aa  regarded  the  child's  lif« 
a  very  serious  one.  After  the  anticipated  delay,  delivery  was 
accomplished,  abont  half-past  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th ;  but  the  infant,  when  born,  was  completely  relaxed,  and 
made  no  effort  to  respire,  although  a  feeble  pnlsation  was  percep- 
tible at  the  priecordia.  The  usual  treatment  of  the  hot  bath,  cold 
affusion,  Ac,  Ac,  being  employed  without  effect,  I  resorted  to  arti- 
ficial respiration,  and  after  a  few  repetitions  of  the  mouth  to  mouth 
process  of  insufflating  the  lungs,  finding  that  the  heart  seemed 
to  beat  with  a  little  more  force,  1  waa  encouraged  to  continue  the 
treatment.  Half  an  hour  elapsed,  however,  without  any  further 
signs  of  life,  and  I  was  about  to  abandon  the  case  aa  hopeless, 
when  the  child  gave  a  single  gasp,  which  was  succeeded  by  others 
at  intervals  of  nearly  a  minute  ;  still  continuing  ai-tifictal  respi- 
ration, I  now  sought  to  reinforce  it  by  bathing  the  chest  with 
whisky,  moistening  the  lips  and  tongne  with  a  mixture  of  spirits 
of  ammonia,  applying  mustard  to  the  feet  and  epigastrium,  and 
firiction  to  the  extremities ;  but  although  by  these  means  vol- 
untary inspiration  was  obtained  at  decreasing  intervals,  until 
at  the  end  of  two  hours,  phrenic  contraction  occurred  abont  every 
twenty  seconds,  yet  I  had  the  disappointment  of  finding  that 
whenever  artificial  expansion  of  the  lung  was  intermitted,  as, 
through  fatigue  I  was  several  times  compelled  to  allow  it  to  be, 
the  intervals  between  the  voluntary  efttorts  became  greater  and 
the  cardiac  pulsation  grew  more  feeble,  Seeing,  therefore,  that 
the  treatment  hitherto  had  in  reality  accomplished  only  a  tempo- 
rary and  evenescent  resuscitation  of  the  powers  of  life,  and 
spurred  on  by  the  obvious  necessity  of  some  more  potent  means, 
I  mentally  reviewed  the  record  I  had  bo  lately  read  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson's remarkable  success  in  restoring  the  heart's  motion  by 
injecting  hot  blood  into  the  coronary  arteries,  and  after  many 
IVuitiesB  efforts  to  invent  a  feasible  plan  for  applying  that  procees 
in  the  case  befbre  me,  hit  upon  the  simple  expedient  of  heating 
the  blood  in  the  veins  themselves,  and  then  assisting  by  external 
preflsare  to  ftirce  H  back  to  the  heart ;  with  the  ezpeotatioD  that 
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irittk  the  partial  absence  of  that  usual  refVigerating  agency,  in- 
spired air,  it  would  pass  over  the  nhort  pulmonic  circuit  and  be 
distributed  to  the  cardiac  Btnicture  without  aDy  material  diminu- 
tion of  lemperatore.  To  carry  out  this  idea  I  directed  a  hot  fire 
to  be  kindled  up  in  the  large  cooking  stove,  and  having  made  a 
bed  of  old  flannels  on  its  ample  hearth,  I  laid  the  corpse-like  body 
upon  it,  and  with  the  assistance  of  some  attendants  heated  the 
child's  legs  and  arms  alternately  only  a  little  short  of  the  blister- 
ing point,  and  then  by  firm  centripetal  friction  drove  the  hot 
blood  along  its  desired  courHc.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  was 
almost  miraculous ;  the  heiitt's  pulsation,  which,  in  xpite  of  three 
hour's  labor  with  artificiul  respiration  and  ita  adjuncts,  had  con- 
tinued feeble  and  uncertain,  grew  rapidly  full  and  energetic  ;  the 
respiration,  which  had  commenced  again  to  prolong  its  intervals, 
changed  its  gasping  character,  became  continuous,  and  although 
groaaing,  otherwise  almost  normal ;  and  to  crown  all,  the  limbs, 
which  had  heretofore  dangled  relaxed  IVom  the  apparently  lifeless 
trunk,  soon  exhibited  signs  of  vitality,  which,  beginning  first, 
after  some  ten  miiintes  roasting,  with  a  slight  tremulous  move- 
ment of  the  extensors  of  the  right  leg,  gradually  traversed  the 
entire  muscular  system,  until  the  whole  tiny  frame  shook  like  an 
aspen  leaf,  quivering,  one  might  almost  think,  with  too  rude  a 
blast  of  the  breath  of  life.  I  remained  with  the  infant  for  an 
hour  or  so  longer,  and  experienced  the  intense  satisfaction  of  ob- 
serving a  continued,  though  tardy  improvement,  the  skin  grad- 
ually losing  its  blue  color  and  assuming  the  pink  tint  of  a  healthy 
new-horn  babe's,  ficing  then  compelled  to  visit  some  patients  at 
a  distance  of  several  miles,  I  reluctantly  left  it  in  charge  of  the 
attendant,  with  the  strictest  injunctions  against  attempting  to 
give  even  the  smallest  particle  of  food  or  drink,  fearing,  as  I  did, 
that  the  muscular  movements  were  not  yet  sufficiently  established 
to  enable  it  to  swallow.  On  returning,  aboat  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  I  can  hardly  describe  my  vexation  at  finding  that  some 
ignorant  and  ofQcious  old  woman  of  the  neighborhood  had  insisted 
on  feeding  it  with  some  molasitos  and  water,  and  that,  to  tb«  con- 
stemation  of  the  mother  and  nurse,  it  had,  after  a  lew  inefi'ectual 
Btrugglea,  expired  in  the  effort  of  deglutition." 

The  arduous  duties  of  a  country  practice  have  debarred  me  from 
any  extended  investigations  in  this  matter,  but  the  fbllowing  ex- 
periments performed  on  the  29th  of  August,  1866,  tend  to  prove 
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the  correctness  of  my  eopposition  that  the  circulating  fluid  could 
be  so  Atr  hested  throngh  the  walla  of  the  blood  Teroels  as  to  b« 
rendered  active  in  re-eRtabliehing  the  cardiac  movemeirta. 

"The  eabject  in  this  case  was  a  yonng  chicken  that  had  been 
-accidentally  drowned  ;  caref^illy  opening  the  thorax  in  auoh  a 
way  as  to  avoid  any  large  arteries  or  veins,  I  found  the  heart  still 
beating,  at  7:BB  A.  St.,  twenty  minutes  after  the  last  gaup,  which 
occurred  directly  on  removal  from  the  water;  in  ten  minntes 
more  it  ceased  to  pulsate  natnrally,  although  answering  readily 
to  external  irritation  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  like  the  pen- 

•dnlnm  of  a  clock  almost  run  down,  it  would  vibrato  more  and 

'more  slowly  for  some  minutas.  At  9  A.  M.,  one  hour  and  twenty 
minntes  after  respiration  ceased,  the  heart,  remaining  in  situ,  was 
exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  sSove  under  circumstances  a*  fVir  as  poa 
flible  precisely  resembling  those  to  which  the  in&nt  above  men- 
tioned  was  subjected;  after  submitting  it  to  this  beat  for  one 
minute,  the  cardiac  movements  which  a  abort  time  bctore,  even 
ander  the  stimulus  of  puncture,  had  been  weak  and  uncertain, 
recommenced  strongly  and  regularly  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty 
beats  per  minute;  when  the  body  of  the  fowl,  however,  was  re- 
moved ftrom  the  fire,  these  contractions  gradually  diminished 

•until  they  ceased  to  be  voluntary,  and  even  irritation  was  feebly 
responded  to.  At  9.60  A.  If.,  two  hours  and  a  quarter  having 
elapsed  after  death,  the  heart  waa  slightly  moistened  with  warm 
water,  and  again  heated  as  before ;  without  any  other  agency,  the 

■auricles  and  upper  portion  of  the  ventricles,  which  had  become 
relaxed  and  shrunken,  voluntarily  contracted  and  resumed  their 
normal  rhythmic  movements,  though  at  the  rate  of  only  eighteen 
pulsations  per  minute,  and  tliis  continued  for  some  little  time 
after  removal  fi-om  the  source  of  heat.  Lastly,  that  no  doubt 
might  remain  as  regarded  the  revivifying  power  of  fire  (in  this 
snbject  at  least),  I  waited  another  twenty  minntes  until  the  car- 
diac palsation  had  again  become  silent,  and  then  found  them  to 
be  restored  (though  at  the  slower  but  still  regular  rate  of  one  in 
five  seconds),  by  a  further  application  of  the  life-renewing  heat." 
Dr.  Sansom,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  "  Action  and  Adminis- 
bation  of  Chloroform,"  details,  in  bis  chapter  on  Resuscitation, 
from  apparent  death  by  that  agent,  two  experimenta  of  his  own 
which  have  some  bearing  upon  this  subject.  In  the  first — 
"  The  movements  of  the  exposed  heart  of  a  kitten  were  arrested 
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by  chlorofurm  vapor,  then  a  jet  of  steam  was  directed  upon  the- 
organ;  the  effect  was  inetantly  to  restore  rhythmical  contraction. 
(2.)  A  rabbit  was  chloroformed  until  apparent  death  took  place^ 
After  a  few  inflations  of  tho  lunga  the  chest  waa  opened  and  the 
heart  fonnd  beating  rhythmically.  Warm  air  of  a  temperature 
of  98  Fahr.  was  blown  into  the  lungs  by  mcantt  of  a  pair  of  bel- 
lows, an  elastic  catheter  being  introduced  into  the  mouth.  The 
heart's  pulaationa  were  certainly  increased  in  force  and  rhythm  (?^ 
a  contraction  of  the  ventricles  taking  place  just  after  each  in- 
flation." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  result  of  Dr.  Hansom's  flret  exper- 
iment accords  precisely,  so  far  as  it  goes,  with  that  fumishod  by 
my  own,  and  as  regards  his  second,  may  not  the  current  of  warm 
air  injected  into  the  lungs  have  produced  its  beneficial  efTects  by 
imparting  caloric  to  the  blood  while  contained  in  the  vascular 
net-work  of  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  from  whence  it  would  be 
driven  in  a  few  seconds  into  the  coronary-  artiTies  and  then  exert 
ith  stimulating  power  upon  the  cardiac  structure?  Were  it  not  for 
the  danger  of  causing  pneumonia,  heating  the  blood  thus  through 
the  lungs  would  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  plan  above 
described,  but  while  blistering,  or  even  burning  the  skin  upon 
portions  of  the  extremities,  would  prove  but  a  minor  evil  in 
comparison  with  tlie  individual's  death,  production  of  such  acute 
pulmonary  inflammation  must  imperil  tho  very  life  we  sock  to 
SHVe, 

I  may  farther  mention,  an,  in  its  small  '^ay,  an  analogno  to  tho 
primary  iUct  upon  which  Pr.  Jenner  based  his  immortal  discovery, 
that  a  few  weeks  after  attending  the  infant,  as  above  nan-atud,  I 
wa«  called  to  sec  a  little  son  of  one  of  the  largest  sheep -breed  era  in 
this  section,  and  during  my  visit,  observing  a  huge  ba.'jkot  in  thfr 
comer  of  the  dining  room,  ft-om  which  iHsued  an  almost  continu- 
ous bleating,  was  naturally  led  to  inquire  about  the  lambs.  I 
teamed  that  those  which  seemed  feeble  were  brought  into  tho 
bouse,  dried,  warmed,  and  fed  with  whisky  sling,  by  which  means 
most  of  thoiii  were  restored,  but  I  noticed  tliat  while  a  number 
struggled  in  a  ])urposeless  way  around  the  basket,  one  lay  with  its 
eyes  closed,  and  to  all  appearance  dying;  of  this  the  owner  re- 
marked: "That  follow  is  pretty  near  gone;  nothing  but  rousting- 
will  save  him."  In  some  surprise  at  the  coincidence,  I  inquired 
whether  that  was  of  much  service.     "Oh,  yes,"  repliod  Mr.  C, 
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"  When  everything  else  feils  I  put  them  close  before  the  stove  and 
give  them  a  good  roasting;  that  often  brings  them  to  life  again;" 
adding,  afterward,  "it'B  astODiuhing  what  an  amount  of  heat  they 
will  hear,  and  do  them  good,  too,"  Thus  foreibly  illnstrating  by  i 
hie  experience  the  truth  so  often  noted,  that  our  buai>ted  science, 
while  it  teaches  us  to  work  intelligently  and  with  a  skillful  adap- 
tation of  varying  means  to  diverse  ends,  is  yet  on  muny  occasions 
« tardy  guide  in  oomparison  with  popular  observation. 

If,  as  an  English  writer  has  remarked,  the  spirit  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society's  directions  for  resnecitation  can  be  summed  up 
in  the  one  word  Warmth,  this  proposition  may  be  expressed  as 
simply  to  advance  another  step,  having  the  monosyllable  Heat  for 
its  exponent;  and  I  hope  that  some  of  the  many  i-eaders  of  this 
journal  who  have  more  abundant  opportunities  for  such  experi- 
ments, will  investigate  and  report  the  practical  value  contained  in 
the  suggestion  of  artificially  heating  the  blood  (not  warming  it 
merely,  as  has  been  lieretofore  advised)  within  the  limbs  of  per- 
8onB  apparently  dead,  and  then  propelling  it  as  rapidly  as  possible 
toward  the  heart,  the  pulsations  of  which  are  probably,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  so  weak  and  infrequent  as  to  escape  observation 
for  minutes  betbre  they  finally  cease.  The  method  scema  to  prom- 
ise somewhat  not  only  in  the  cases  of  still-born  infants,  but  also 
Id  those  of  patientH  asphyxiated  by  drowning,  hanging,  or  the  in- 
halation uf  noxious  gases,  especially  the  vapor  of  chloroform,  and 
it  possesses  the  great  advantage  that  its  essentials  are  almost  al- 
ways readily  accessible. 


Fractieal   (^xservations  ok   Diphtheria.      By  W,  Newman,  M.  C, 

lioodon.     (Concluded.) 

Treatment. — In  diphtheritic  affections,  just  as  in  the  wider  di- 
vision of  fevers,  a  cure  is  not  to  be  sought  for.  As  yet  no  specifio 
has  been  found  which  wilt  enable  the  medical  attendant  to  cut 
short  the  attack  ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  medical  knowledge,  It 
ia  simply  open  to  ns  to  tide  tlie  patient  over  a  disease  more  or  less 
.severe,  more  or  less  prolonged,  and  attended  very  commonly  by 
serious  complications. 

On  this  view,  then,  I  have  little  aympathy  with  the  directions 
laid  down  by  some  authors  to  treat  the  outbreak  on  so-called  gen- 
eral principles ;  to  give  saline  and  diaphoretic  medicines,  beoauss 
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tbe  Bkin  may  in  the  early  stage  be  hot  and  dry ;  aperients^ 
because  the  bowelH  may  not  have  acted  with  all  due  regularity, 
and  wlieD  the  opposite  condition  of  depression  is  established,  then,. 
,  and  then  only,  to  have  recourse  to  tonics,  wine,  asd  supporting, 
measures. 

The  natural  history  of  the  disease  is  of  material  moment  iu- 
settling  this  question  of  treatment.  Many  cases  will  recorer 
speedily,  many  more  will  lapse  almost  as  rapidly  into  a  state  in' 
which  but  little  of  good  .can  be  looked  for ;  but  the  one  essential 
characteristic  of  well-developed  cases  of  diptheriu  is  that  of  a  dii- 
tinut  tendency  to  death  from  general  failure  of  strength. 

If  then  the  asthenic  stamp  be  so  strongly  impressed,  it  seems  to- 
me imperative  that  nothing  be  done  which  may  lower  the  exist- 
ing standard  of  vigor,  and  that  everything  be  done  which  may 
husband  the  strength  for  a  time  of  critical  endurance.  I  writ& 
strongly,  for  I  believe  any  other  doctrine  to  be  erroneous  and 
fraught  with  extreme  danger.  A  very  short  time  will  tnm  the- 
trombling  balance  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

Therefore,  from  the  very  first  onset  and  recognition  of  the  af- 
fection, I  would  urge  that  the  patient  be  kept  in  the  recumbent 
pdsition,  and  be  spared  any  unnecessary  exertion ;  that  he  be  fed 
frequently  rather  than  largely ;  and  that  the  air  of  the  room  be- 
otlen  thoroughly  changed.  Do  not,  blindly  following  a  mis- 
chievous routine,  administer  aperients ;  leattt  of  all,  those  contain- 
ing mercurials.  A  simple  injection  of  warm  water  will  probably 
meet  every  requirement.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  encourage  per- 
Hpirution  by  sedative  or  lowering  medicines. 

In  this,  as  in  all  septic  diseases,  I  would  ask  for  constant  circu- 
latioD  of  fresh  air  through  the  apartment.  Screen  the  patirat 
from  direct  draught,  but  yet  by  continuous  fire  and  open  windows 
insure  that  he  nhall  not  breathe  again  and  again  an  atmosphere- 
vitiated  by  hiH  own  excretions. 

Medical  treatment  will  embrace  > 

1.  Local  Applications. — So  soon  as  the  exudation  is  feirly  mani- 
fuDted,  and  tlie  co-existence  of  vivid  redness  of  the  aurronnding' 
mucous  membrane  points  to  its  probably  rapid  inorease,  I  hold  it 
the  best  to  use  at  once,  as  the  most  efiicient  application,  the  strong 
Uydi-ocliloriv  acid,  diluted  either  with  honey  or  with  water,  in. 
oqual  bulk.  A  piece  of  sponge  tied  firmly  on  a  stem  of  stick  or- 
whalebone,  and  then  well  saturated  with  the  diluted  acid,  will  b«- 
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best  for  the  Application ;  and  this  oneo  made,  the  patient  wiK 
nsniiUy  declare  himsell'mach  relieved.  It  eeeius  to  do  away  with 
the  barniiig  eensation  about  the  fauces  at  the  cost  of  a  compara> 
lively  monwntary  pain,  and  furthers  the  ourllng  up  and  detadi* 
ntent  <tf  the  coriaceous  layer.  Once  or  twice  again  it  may  be  well 
to  resort  to  thia  potent  caustic  at  an  interr^  of  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hooTB,  rarely  more  ft-equently. 

Then  I  have  used  as  an  after  application  the  undiluted  Beanfoy'a 
solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  also  used  with  sponge  w  large  brusk 
every  four  or  six  houM. 

To  make  any  of  these  applications  thoroughly,  the  tongue  must 
be  well  kept  doit'n  with  a  spatula,  or  drawn  forward  out  of  the 
mouth. 

Gargles  are  of  little  value.  It  is  true  that  they  wash  out  tlM 
mouth  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  fhaces,  hut  they  do  not  go  back 
to  the  special  seat  of  the  diseaiw. 

Id  those  not  very  infrequent  cases  where  foetor  exists  from  de- 
composition of  the  secretions,  or  from  commencing  sloughing,  I 
have  h&d  recourse  to  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  the  chloride  of 
line,  and  I  think  with  decided  advantage ;  and  as  an  addition  to 
the  patient's  comfort,  the  permanganate  of  potash  (Condy's  fluid), 
with  six  or  seven  purls  of  water,  may  be  employed  to  deanse  tha 
mouth  from  sti-ing}'  saliva  and  offensive  discharges. 

In  the  earlier  cases  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  used  as  an  appliea" 
tion  and  then  totally  discontinued.  This  agent  has  always  seemed 
to  me  inefficient  us  a  caustic,  apt  to  deceive  the  eye  in  sahse* 
quent  examinations,  from  the  coating  which  is  left  behind  after  its 
use,  and  nnsatis&ctory  in  any  influence  for  good  in  the  removat 
(^  exudation  or  effect  on  the  tissuee. 

Of  external  applications  I  have  little  to  say,  other  than  to  dep^ 
recate  very  positively  any  reuort  to  those  which  may  remove  th< 
catide  or  damage  its  condition.  Uore  than  once  I  have  met  with 
cases  where  atter  the  local  use  of  blietern,  or  liniments  of  liq.  aift- 
monia,  the  irritated  surface  has  been  speedily  covered  with  the 
characteristic  lymph  exudation,  but  in  no  one  instance  has  even 
temporary  benefit  appeared  traceable  to  such  means. 

For  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  and  indeed  with  some  actual 
value,  I  think  it  well  to  apply  an  evaporating  lotion  of  spirit  r^ 
vine  to  the  swollen  and  infiltrated  structures  beneath  the  jaw. 

2.  Internal  Banedies. — The  class  of  internal  reraediee  from  whi(^ 
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the  TDost  good  may  be  bop«d,  is  that  of  tonics,  aod  from  many  con- 
ditions which  are  present  in  severe  diphtheria,  preference  should 
be  given  to  preparations  of  iron.  These,  in  one  form  or  other,  I 
would  give  even  from  the  6rst  declaration  of  the  disease,  not  wait- 
ing until  increased  pallor  of  integument  and  advancing  debility 
make  such  agents  palpably  needful. 

The  ordinary  tincture  of  the  sesqaichloride  is,  for  several  reasons, 
mofit  to  be  advocated,  not  merely  from  its  effect  on  the  circniating 
fluid,  and  from  its  power  as  a  general  nervine  tonic,  but  also  fWim 
ita  presumably  good  effect  on  the  affected  tissues  as  a  direct 
Astringent. 

Again,  it  would  seem  that  all  corapounde  containing  and  readily 
parting  with  chlorine  are  of  service,  so  the  chlorate  of  potash  may 
be  given  in  conjunction  with  the  iron ;  or,  for  the  gnod  purpose  of 
eombining  in  one,  an  efficient  local  application,  and  a  means  of  ia- 
trodncing  chlorine  readily  into  the  system,  the  formula  given  be- 
low may  bo  employed  with  advantage.* 

Several  of  the  worst  oases  of  diphtheria  which  I  have  seen  have 
■eemed  to  owe  their  recovery  to  the  use  of  this  compound ;  spe- 
eialiy  one  where  life  for  days  together  hung  by  a  thread,  and 
where  a  hnge  coherent  cast  of  the  pharynx  and  back  of  the  throat 
was  expelled. 

Cinchona,  as  the  decoction  or  tincture,  I  do  not  think  of  mate- 
rial value ;  and  qainine,  although  I  have  commonly  given  it  where 
there  has  been  much  loss  of  ap]>etite,  excessive  perspiration,  and 
so  fiwih,  has  seemed  to  carry  with  its  use  only  an  indirect  good. 

3,  Food  and  Stimulants. — These  piny  no  unimportant  part  in  tbft 
medical  dealing  with  so  serious  a  malady.  Small  quantities  of  ntt- 
tritiouB  and  easily  digestible  food  should  be  given  at  very  short 
intervals  i  and  no  existence  of  feverish  symptoms  should,  for  one 
moment,  be  deemed  warrant  for  confining  a  child  to  'low  diet.' 
I  believe  that,  humanly  speaking,  very  many  deaths  from  diph- 
theria have  resulted  from  inattentive  nursing,  and  from  an  nnwil- 

•  R.  Tot»u.  Chlorntis  oz.  H. 

Acid.  Hydrochloric,  dr.  ij. 
Aq.  distiUat.  dr.  iJ. 
Mil  the  scid  and  water  together  first;   add  the  mixture  to  the  ohiontc  of 
potaih,  and  krep  the  whole  in  ■  dark  place. 

Oz.  ij.  of  thii  solution  to  be  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water.  Dose,  one  or  two 
table-spoon  fills,  according  to  age,  for  internal  use ;  or  as  e  va^h  for  mouth  or 
Sargla. 
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Kd^oss  to  pr«Ba  on  a  liatleea  sofferer  the  presoribed  aapplies  ot 
food. 

New  milk  is  of  very  mach  value,  and  may  be  used  in  lai^e 
qnantitiee,  and,  at  intervals  with  this,  beof  tea,  eeaence  of  beef,  or 
other  natritioas  foods.  FariQaoeons  compoands  are  least  to  be 
tmeted  to. 

Sometimes,  and  indeed  as  if  it  were  an  integral  part  of  the  afFeo- 
tion,  there  may  be  absolute  repugnance  to  food ;  a  condition,  iC 
lasting  beyond  some  short  time,  which  renders  ultimate  recovery 
almost  impossible.  Tet  here  even  much  may  be  done  by  quiet 
perseverance,  and,  failing  other  means,  nutrient  enemata  should 
certainly  be  tried. 

Stimulants  should  be  used  early,  and  without  hesitation ;  as  in 
cases  of  fever,  the  first  noted  feebleness  of  the  heart-beat,  or  soil- 
ness and  rapidity  of  the  pulse,  Aimish  full  reasons  for  their  em- 
ployment. Wine  is  probably  to  be  preferred  to  other  alcoholio 
compounds. 

Accidental  complications,  very  apt  to  occur,  will  call  for  changes 
of  treatment,  and  a  wearisome  illness  cannot  throughout  be  treated 
by  the  same  remedies ;  but  the  declared  principles  bold  good  that 
the  disease  is  eminently  asthenic  in  type,  and  that  no  towering 
agencies  are  to  be  deemed  admixsable. 

Extension  of  local  mischief  to  the  larynx  may  occur  in  the  most 
simple  cases,  and  certain  expedieute  should  at  once  be  tried. 
Emetics  (the  sulphate  of  zinc,  for  example)  may  be  given,  and  the 
child  made,  as  in  croupy  attacks,  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  warm  vapor,  with  other  means  which  may  promise  relief 

If  these,  however,  fall,  tracheotomy  may  be  suggested ;  in  four 
well  marked  cases  I  have  myself  done  the  operation,  substituting 
thereby  an  easy  for  a  most  terrible  death,  and  giving  some  hours 
more  of  life  when  life  was  on  the  point  of  passing  away.  The  de- 
tails of  the  necessary  operation  may  be  found  in  any  surgical  work. 
Cautiousness  and  slowness  are  the  two  most  necessary  points  to  be 
observed  in  performing  it.  Yet,  although  I  would  in  a  suitable 
ease  propose  and  carry  out  the  same  procedure,  it  would  still  be 
with  the  fear  that  recovery  would  be  most  uncertain ;  not  from  the 
local  throat  mischief,  or  in  any  sense  from  the  operation  itself,  but 
from  the  wide  spread  taint  of  the  general  system.  Belief  may  be 
promised  with  fair  confidence,  a  painless  death  will  take  the  place 
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«f  an  agonizing  strtiggle  for  breath,  but  a  veiy  small  pereentage  of 
eases  nltimately  do  vroW. 

Supporting  treatment,  enforced  and  long-eontiimed  rest,  with 
«^nge  of  air,  form  the  best  rules  for  dealing  wiUt  the  oonse- 
^enee«  of  diphtheritic  affections;  loss  of  nerve  power  is  bat 
slowly  repaired,  and  though,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  re- 
covery may  be  certainly  expected,  it  is  only  after  a  very  prolonged 
eoBvalesoence. 

The  preceding  remarkn  mnxt  be  looked  on  as  suggestion n.  hardly, 
Indeed,  doing  justice  to  the  very  interesting  subject  whit-h  has 
been  put  into  my  hands  tor  this  volume  of  fit.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital Reports.  K(»r  a  satisfactory  treatment  of  the  affection,  and  a 
dae  recognition  of  the  labors  and  suggestions  of  others,  very  much 
more  space  and  time  would  be  required. 

Knough  for  my  puii>ose.  if  I  add  a  fragment  to  that  practical 
knowledge  of  everj'-duy  disease,  without  which  no  usefiil  advancea 
hi  medicine  can  he  made. — [S(.  Bartholometr'x  ffoxp.  Reports,  Vol.  2. 


Beaection  of  the  ffead  of  the  Femur  for  Unreduced  Distoration  into 
the  Ischiatie  Notch. 
In  the  second  volume  of  St.  Bartholomew' x  Hospital  Reports.  Mr. 
P.  C.  Deiagarde.  of  the  Devon  and  Exct.T  Hospital,  England,  haa 
reported  the  following  case  of  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur, 
in  a  case  of  irreducible  luxation  of  the  head  i>f  the  femur  into  the 
sciatic  notch.  The  principle  involved  in  this  operation  was  pro- 
poned also  by  our  friend,  l)r.  Kzra  Read,  of  Turre  Haute.  Ind., 
some  two  years  since,  in  a  case  where  the  attempt  to  reduce  an 
old  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  hnmerus  into  the  axilla  would  have 
been  unjustifiable.  The  patient  committed  suicide  because  the 
Doctor  refliaed  to  attempt  the  reduction.  In  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Dr.  Read  in  reference  to  the  above  case,  he  in- 
quired, Why  not,  in  such  a  case,  cxsect  the  head  of  the  bone  ?  We 
regret  that  we  have  lost  the  letter  in  which  Dr.  R.  argues  in  fivor 
of  such  a  proceeding.  We  have  ourselves  exsected  the  head  of  the 
humerus  on  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula,  in  which  the  luxation  was 
compound,  and  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  such  as  to  render 
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the  redaction  otherwUe  impossible.  The  patient  died  some  days 
afternards  of  pyromia.  He  was  an  unfavorable  subject  for  the 
operatioa.  G.  C.  B. 

"Robert  Harford,  of  Tiverton,  laborer,  «t.  51,  about  five 
months  before  the  operation,  had  had  the  left  lower  extremity 
crushed  and  lacerated  by  the  falling  of  a  cob  wall.  The  thigh 
bone  was  broken  in  two  places,  and  its  head  dislocated  into  the 
sacro-iscbiatic  notch.  The  knee  was  badly  cut,  and  the  leg  bruised 
and  broken.  Fonr  months  after  the  accident  he  was,  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1831,  brought  to  the  HoBpital.  I  found  the  fractures  well 
united,  but  of  course  no  attempt  had  beon  made  to  reduce  tht; 
dislocation. 

"The  man's  state  was  deplorable.  The  slightest  attempt  to 
move  the  thigh  made  the  head  of  the  femur  press  on  the  sciatic 
nerve,  producing  throughout  the  limb  a  most  peculiar  numbness, 
which  was  intolerable.  He  lay  as  straight  as  if  a  spit  had  beon 
thrust  from  his  heel  to  his  head.  His  health  was  rapidly  sinking, 
and  I  determined  on  removing  the  head  of  the  thighbone. 

"  The  head  of  the  femur  was  lodged  so  deeply  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  notch,  and  the  neck  lay  bo  buried  in  the  soft  parts,  that  I 
foresaw  I  should  not  be  able  to  saw  it  off,  and  prepared  accord- 
ingly- 

"  Sept.  1. — I  made  a  deep  incision  firom  the  trochanter  to  the 
sacrum,  through  the  gluteus,  and  laid  bare  the  neck  and  head  of 
the  femur.  Upon  these  an  adventitious  capsule  had  been  formed. 
The  ligamentum  teres  was  strained,  but  not  broken.  The  pyri- 
furmis  tendon  passed  under  the  neck  with  the  obturator  tendons. 
I  had  the  limb  rolled  inward,  and  carefully  passed  an  elevator  un- 
der the  neck  of  the  femur,  so  as  to  lift  the  head  off  tcora  the  sciatic 
nerve.  The  semilunar  limb  of  a  very  strong  bone-cutter  was 
passed  under  the  neck,  near  the  trochanter,  but  the  bone  was  so 
bard  that  not  the  slightest  impreesion  could  be  made.  It  was 
withdrawn,  and  I  tried  a  large  trephine.  The  pivot  could  hardly 
be  made  to  pierce  the  bone,  but  at  length  I  got  the  teeth  to  bear, 
and  with  great  labor  took  out  a  circular  die.  I  gouged  out  the 
canoelhited  structure  until  I  reached  the  opposite  wall.  Then  I 
introdaced  a  smaller  trephine,  and  worked  until  I  supposed  I  liad 
almost  got  through.  I  passed  a  strong,  narrow  bladed  saw  into 
the  cavity,  and  sawed,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  bone  remaining  be- 
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tween  the  two  circles.  I  fixed  a  very  strong  pair  of  tone  forceps, 
first  ia  one  groove  and  then  in  the  other,  and  thus  cut  off  the  head 
of  the  bone.  The  splintered  portions  were  nipped  or  filed  down. 
The  sciatic  nerve  was  laid  bare  for  an  inch  and  a  half.  It  wae 
euriouely  flattened,  and  moaided  to  the  bead  of  the  femur.  This 
operation  took  three -qaarters  of  an  hour. 

"The  relief  was  immediate.  The  wound  healed  in  six  weeks. 
He  could  then  sit  up  in  bed,  with  the  thigh  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  body.  Gentle  exercise  on  parallel  bars  soon  gave  great  free- 
dom of  motion.  He  was  discharged  on  the  16th  of  January,  1862, 
with  a  serviceable  limb,  and  in  good  health. 

"  He  died  in  the  summer  of  1864,  of  pneumonia,  having  slept  in 
the  rain  one  Saturday  night,  instead  of  going  home  as  a  sober 
man  would." 


Simple  Remediet. 
■'  Ihiring  this,  my  second,  as  well  as  my  first,  winter  in  London, 
my  professional  studies  were  wholly  limited  to  anatomy,  except 
that  in  the  early  part  of  it,  and  afterward,  when  I  bad  no  subject 
for  dissection,  by  Dr.  Baillie's  advice,  I  attended  in  a  chemist's 
shop,  in  order  that  I  might  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  Uaterta 
>[edica,  and  the  making  up  of  prescriptions.  The  shop  was  at 
the  comer  of  Little  Newport  street,  and  the  proprietor  of  it  was 
a  Mr.  Clifton,  who  also  practiced  as  an  apothecary,  exercising  his 
,  art  among  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighborhood.  He  was  an  apothe- 
cary of  the  old  school,  having  do  science  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word ;  yet  I  have  no  donbt,  a  useflil  and  sacoessflil  practitioner. 
I  came  to  this  conclusion  because,  although  there  was  nothing  pre- 
possessing in  either  his  manner  or  appearance,  his  practice  grad- 
ually increased,  until,  at  last,  he  was  able  to  give  up  his  shop  and 
live  in  a  large  house  near  Leicester  Square,  where  he  dispensed 
medicines  only  to  his  own  patients.  It  is  usual  in  these  days  to 
regard  this  class  of  practitioners  with  bat  little  respect;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  they  were  very  usei^l  pers(ms ;  and,  having  no  ambi- 
tions aspirations,  they  were  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  orders 
of  society,  which  is  not  much  the  case  with  the  better  educated 
surgeon-apothecaries,  or — as  they  are  called — general  practition- 
ers, of  the  present  day,  who  have  expended  a  considerable  sura  of 
money  in  order  to  obtain  a  license  to  practice.    Mr.  Clifton's 
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treatment  of  disease  eeemed  to  be  veiy  simple.  He  had  in  his 
shop,  five  large  bottles,  which  were  labeled,  "  Mietura  Salina," 
"Uiatura  Cathartica,"  "Uiatura  Astringens,"  "Mistura  Cin- 
chons,"  and  another,  of  which  I  forget  the  name,  but  it  was  some 
kind  of  white  emaiaion  for  coaghs ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  out 
of  these  five  bottles  he  prescribed  for  two-thirds  of  his  patients.  I 
do  not,  however,  set  this  down  to  his  discredit ;  for,  while  I  have 
observed  that  while  young  members  of  the  medical  profession  gen- 
erally deal  in  a  great  variety  of  remedies,  they  generally  discard 
the  greater  number  of  them  as  they  grow  older,  until  at  last  their 
treatment  of  diseases  becomes  almost  as  simple  as  that  of  the 
^scnlapius  of  Little  Newport  street.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
who  form  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  who,  even  to  the  last, 
seem  to  think  they  have,  or  ought  to  have,  a  specific  for  every- 
thing, and  are  always  making  experiments  with  now  remedies. 
The  consequence  is  that  they  do  not  cure  the  patients,  which  the 
patients  at  last  find  out,  and  then  they  have  no  patients  left. — 
[iSir  Benj.  Bndie't  Autobiography. 
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Good  Samaritan  Soapital.  SnaaicAL  Clinic  bt  Pbof.  Blackwan.* 
(Reported  by  Dre.  Haile  and  Miner,  resident  physicians.) 
Case  I.  Thomas  Dean,  aged  22  years,  a  native  of  Ohio,  boat- 
man, came  to  the  hospital  on  December  15th,  1866,  having  at  the 
time  an  enlargement  of  the  tibia,  accompanied  with  very  excru- 
ciating pain  in  the  bone,  more  particularly  at  night.  There  was  a 
lengthening  of  about  one  and  a-half  inches  of  the  limb,  and  it  had 
the  appearance  of  being  bent  forward  in  the  center,  being  in- 
creased in  circnmference  between  two  and  three  inches,  and  very 
sensitive  to  the  touch  at  one  point.  He  stated  that  about  eleven 
years  previously,  he  first  noticed  a  swelling  in  tlie  limb  coming  on 
without  any  known  cause.  Soon  there  appeared  several  sinuses 
extending  to  the  bone,  which  discharged  pus  very  freely;  these 
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would  heal  up  for  a  time,  but  soon  return  at  some  other  pointx, 
(liackarging  several  fVagmenta  of  bone.  At  thin  period  he  did  not 
suffer  much  pain  in  the  limb.  It  continued  in  this  condition  until 
one  year  ago;  when  it  healed  up  entirely,  and  seemed  perfectly 
well,  until  about  thi^e  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  his  com- 
ing to  the  HoRpital,  when  he  began  to  experience  almost  intol- 
erable pains  in  the  bone,  accompanied  with  some  inflammation 
and  teiidemeBS  of  the  periosteum.  He  was  first  put  upon  the  use 
of  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  in  large  doses,  without  deriving  any 
benefit  thoroft-om,  and  on  December  Slat,  Prof.  Blackman  cut 
down  upon  the  tibia,  and  trephined  the  bone,  finding  a  collection 
of  pus  in  the  center.  As  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  chloroform 
passed  off,  he  expreesod  himself  as  feeling  greatly  relieved;  having 
not  been  as  tree  from  pain  for  several  weeks.  Warm  applications 
were  used  on  the  part,  all  of  the  pus  escaping ;  and  in  four  or  five 
days  the  wound  began  to  fill  with  healthy  granulations. 

At  the  present  date,  February  8th,  the  patient  is  in  an  excellent 
condition,  and  the  limb  has  regained  much  of  itn  normal  shape 
and  circumference. 

Case  II.  John  McCrubeary,  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  The 
<Tood  Samaritan,  January  2d,  1867,  states  that  about  four  years 
ago  he  first  noticed  a  swelling  on  the  middle  third  of  the  tibia  of 
the  left  teg.  It  gave  him  no  trouble  till  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  when  he  began  to  oxporienee  some  pain  in  the  region  affected. 
Matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and  upon  his  entrance  to  the 
hospital  his  pain  and  nufl'ering  were  intolerable.  It  extended  from 
the  node,  down  the  tibia  to  the  foot,  and  was  rather  nocturnal  in 
character,  although  in  the  daytime  he  could  not  bear  the  leg  of 
his  boot  to  touch  the  sore  point.  At  the  time  of  his  admittance 
he  presont«d  an  antemic  and  broken  down  aspect,  and,  moreover, 
had  a  chancre.  The  previous  history  of  the  patient  would  lead 
one  to  suspect  the  cause  of  his  present  trouble  to  be  syphilis. 
Some  eight  years  ago  he  had  a  chancroid,  accompanied  by  a  sup- 
purating bubo.  Two  years  afterward  he  had  a  chancre,  followed 
by  some  secondary  symptoms.  He  had  alopecia,  alceration  of  the 
nasal  foesal,  with  a  muco-pnrulent  discharge  therefrom.  He  had 
also  some  one  of  the  skin  diseases  belonging  to  secondary  syphilis ; 
although,  from  hie  account  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  state  of 
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what  variety  the  eruption  was.  Four  years  afterward,  this  node 
appeared,  whether  as  a  tertiary  Byraptom  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

On  the  11th  of  January,  1867,  he  coDctnded  to  have  the  operation 
of  trephining  performed  for  the  relief  of  hie  nnendorable  pain. 
The  operation  was  performed  by  Prof.  Blackman,  in  the  presence 
of  the  class  of  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  An  incision  oftwoinehea 
was  made  over  the  part  affectod,  and  the  trephine  introdnced,  but 
the  bone  was  so  dense,  and  of  snch  ivory-lihe  hardness,  that  the 
trephine  was  broken,  and  it  was  neceeeary  to  procnre  another  in- 
strument to  complete  the  operation.  The  patient  was  at  once  re- 
lieved of  the  pains  which  had  rendered  his  existence  so  miserable ; 
the  wound  in  a  short  time  began  to  fill  with  healthy  granulations, 
and  the  patient  rapidly  to  improve.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
report,  Pebraary  0th,  the  patient  continaes  perfectly  relieved. 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  above  cases,  Prof.  B.  alluded  to  the 
happy  effects  of  trephining  the  tibia,  not  only  where  circumscribed 
collections  of  matter  were  formed,  but  also,  in  those  instancM  in 
which  we  have  the  bone  enlarged  and  of  ivory  hardness,  as  the 
reenlt  of  ostitis ;  and  in  which  not  one  drop  of  pus  is  found  after 
perforation  with  the  trephine.  He  referred  to  nnmeroos  cases 
which  had  occurred  in  his  practice,  and  in  which  patients  had  de- 
rived permanent  relief  iVom  the  operation.  He  had  resorted  to  it 
not  only  in  cases  of  syphilitic  ostitis,  but  in  instancee  of  enlarge- 
ment and  induration  of  bone,  dependent  on  other  causes ;  and  the 
testimony  of  his  patients  hod  been  strongly  in  favor  of  the  opera- 
tion. He  added,  it  had  been  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lee,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London,  and  Langaton  Parker,  of 
Birmingham,  England,  the  well  known  author  on  Syphilis.  The 
accident  which  had  occurred  in  the  last  case,of  breaking  of  the  in- 
strument, would  also  suggest  to  them  the  importance  of  being 
provided  with  more  than  one  of  the  same  size,  for  it  had  occurred 
to  him  in  several  instances,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  hard- 
ness of  the  thickened  bone.  He  reminded  them  of  the  resem- 
blance between  the  tibia  of  the  second  patient  to  the  illustration 
of  curvatore  and  elongation  of  the  same  bone  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
Paget's  Surgical  Pathology,  and  urged  them  to  carefully  study  the 
remarks  of  this  excellent  author  on  the  various  changes  produced 
by  inflammation  on  the  structure  of  bone. 
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Varicocele. 

R  D.,  at.  2b,  a  farmer,  and  resident  of  Indiana,  came  to  the 
hospital  on  the  9th  of  January.  Ho  had  aufTered  from  varicocele 
on  the  left  side  for  fonr  years.  As  the  patient  desired  to  snbmit 
to  an  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  the  disease,  Prof.  Blackman 
deci  ded  to  try  the  operation  proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Leo,  of  London, 
an  account  of  which  was  given  in  the  December  number  of  the 
CiNOiMHATi  Journal  of  Usdicinb.  It  consista  of  passing  two  hare- 
lip pins,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart,  between  the  enlarged 
veins  and  the  vas  deferens,  the  latter  having  been  carcfblly  iso- 
lated. A  thread  is  passed  over  the  pins  as  after  the  operation  for 
hare-lip,  and  the  enlarged  veins  included  between  the  pins  are  di- 
vided with  a  knife.  The  patient  was  brought  before  the  class,  and 
the  operation  performed  as  above  described.  No  unpleasant 
B^'mptoms  followed.  The  pins  were  withdrawn  on  the  sixth  day, 
at  which  time  a  solid  plug  occupied  tbe  site  of  the  parts  involved 
in  the  operation.  The  patient  left  for  home  on  the  fourteenth  day 
in  a  very  excellent  condition.  He  was  instructed  to  continue, 
ibr  a  few  weeks,  the  use  of  the  suspensory,  and  to  apply  cold 
water  to  tite  parts  two  or  three  times  daily. 

Case  II.  M.  F.  at.  20,  a  farmer,  admitted  Jan.  22d,  with  a 
bad  varicocele  on  left  side,  and  scrotum  very  much  elongated. 
An  operation  precisely  similar  to  the  above  was  performed  on  the 
25tb  January.  In  his  lecture,  Prof.  B.  stated,  that  for  some  years 
he  had  in  such  cases  of  great  elongation  of  tbe  scrotum,  removed 
the  redundant  portion  as  originally  recommended  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  but  he  had  not  trusted  to  this  alone,  and  in  all  cases  had 
at  tbe  same  time  obliterated  the  veins  by  means  of  the  ligature,  or 
the  use  of  pins  over  which  the  figure  of  eight  suture  bad  been 
passed.  He  added  that  in  the  large  number  of  cases  of  varico- 
cele ho  bad  attempted  a  radical  cure  be  had  seen  no  untoward 
results,  but  he  had  always  been  carei\il  before  resorting  to  the 
operation  to  see  that  the  patient's  general  condition  was  good, 
his  secretions  right.  Ho  thought  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
when  fatal  results  had  followed  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of 
Taricoee  veins  it  was  in  consequence  of  neglect  in  observing  this 
precaution,  and  that  death  bad  been  caused  by  this  rather  than 
by  the  particular  method  adopted.  He  alluded  to  the  prejudices 
existing  in  the  minds  ef  many  surgeons  against  any  but  paliatiro 
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treatmont  in  these  cases,  bat  remarhed  that  Mr.  Curling  in  the 
recent  London  edition  (1866),  of  his  valuable  Treatise  on  the  Testes, 
had  expressed  hie  change  of  opinion,  having  until  of  late,  become 
afraid  of  these  operations.  Now,  however,  he  strongly  recom- 
mends Mr.  Lee's  operation,  and  refers  to  numerous  instances  of 
success  in  which  he  had  resorted  to  it.  In  the  second  case  above 
reported  the  pins  were  withdrawn  on  the  sixth  day.  The  nnaU 
piece  of  card  paper  which  had  been  interposed  to  protect  the  skin 
f¥om  pressure  had  become  displaced,  and  the  pins  had  cut  partly 
through  the  integument.  On  presenting  the  patient,  Feb.  9th,  to 
the  class.  Prof  B.  observed  that  this  wonld  probably  {urove  of 
advantage,  as  it  would  tend  to  interfere  with  the  too  great  elas- 
ticity of  the  scrotum,  and  from  the  very  favorable  appearance  of 
the  parts  at  present  date  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
patient  will  make  an  excellent  recovery  notwithstanding  he  had 
not  removed,  as  in  operations  by  other  methods,  the  redundant 
portion  of  the  integument.  Prof.  B.  exhibited  to  the  class  the 
moc-main  lever  tmss,  so  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Curling, 
and  which,  as  a  palliative  measure  had  been  used  with  benefit  in 
one  of  his  own  patients.  He  added  that  radical  cures  had  thus, 
in  some  instances,  been  affected,  but  to  bring  about  eneh  a  result, 
its  use  for  some  one  or  two  years  would  be  necessary.  It  acted 
upon  the  principle  of  removing  the  anperiocnmbent  weight  of 
blood,  and  the  pad  was  to  be  applied  over  the  external  ring. 


Synopsis  of  a  Bill  to  Etevaie  the  Standard  of  Medical  Bducation, 

accompanying  Surgeon-General  McDkbuont'b  Annnal  Report 

to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Section  I  provides  that  the  Governor  shall  appoint  nine  Medical 
Examiners:  three  for  two  years,  three  for  four  years,  and  three  for 
six  years. 

Section  II  directs  that  this  Board  of  Examiners  shall  elect  a 
president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  and  prescribes  their  duties. 

Section  III  authorizes  the  President  of  the  Board  to  appoint 
committees  of  not  less  than  three  members  to  hold  examinations 
at  such  times  and  places  as  the  Board  may  determine. 

Section  IV  fixes  compensation  of  the  Board,  which  is  to  be  paid 
from  moneys  arising  from  examinations. 
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Section  Y.  Public  reports  of  the  proceediDgs  of  the  Board,  and 
of  its  troaaurer,  to  be  made  to  the  (iiovernor  annually. 

Section  VI.  "  It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to 
examine  all  persons  who  may  wish  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  or  surgery  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  to  grant  certificates 
of  qnaliflcationa  to  all  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination-,  pro- 
vided, ho-R-ever,  that  before  the  examination  of  any  candidate, 
Buch  candidate  shall  present  to  the  Board  satiefactory  evidenc-e 
that  he  is  a  graduate  of  some  respectable  school  of  medicine,  and 
is  of  good  moral  character." 

Section  YII.  Certificates  to  be  granted  to  those  only  who, 
"upon  carefiil  examination,  are  found  to  be  proficient  In  the 
branches  of  a  liberal  English  education ;  also  in  anatomy,  physiol- 
<^,  chemistry,  hygiene,  symptomatology,  pathology,  obstetrica, 
and  principles  and  practice  of  surgery."  Twenty  dollars  to  be 
paid  by  each  person  who  receives  a  certificate. 

Section  VIII  makes  it  unlawful  to  engage  in  the  practice  of 
medieino  within  this  State  withont  a  certificate  from  the  Board. 
This  not  to  Bpply  to  those  persons  already  in  practice. 

Section  IX.  Penalty  for  violation  of  the  act,  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  fifty,  Bor  more  than  two  hundred  doUan ;  or  imprisonment, 
or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Mesara.  Editors : 

Above  1  give  you  an  abstract  of  a  Bill  now  pending  in  the 
Legislature  of  Ohio,  the  provisions  of  which  are  of  the  highest 
interest  and  importance  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  State  ;*and 
I  ask  space  in  your  journal  to  call  attention  to  it,  and  to  urge 
medical  men  to  influence  their  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
fiivor  of  ita  passage. 

The  volontary  assumption  of  such  a  task  by  me,  an  humble 
member  of  the  profossioo,  occupying  no  official  position,  may  seem 
presumptuous,  but  my  apology  is  that  no  medical  journal  has  yet 
informed  its  readers  that  such  a  bill,  so  vitally  affecting  their  in- 
terests, is  before  the  Legislature ;  neither  have  I  seen  anything 
of  it  in  the  newspapers  j  and  therefore,  I  presume  the  majority  of 
the  profession  to  be  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  matter,  while  the 
changes  contemplated  by  the  Bill  affect  most  deeply  the  welfare  of 
the  profession  as  a  body. 

The  first  question  to  determine  would  seem  to  be  whether  any 
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aecemty  exists  for  such  a  Bill.  Since  the  State  has  already  char- 
tered medical  colleges,  and  conferred  npon  them  power  to  license 
pereone  to  practice  medtciQe,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  neces- 
sarily in  the  negative.  But  unfortunately,  as  a  conaeqaence  of  a 
lenity  system  of  medical  education  prevailing  generally  through- 
out our  country,as  well  as  in  our  own  State,  front  the  great  malti- 
plication  of  medical  colleges,  and  their  consequent  rivalry,  and  from 
other  causes,  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  degree  have  been 
lowered,  until  the  possession  of  a  diploma  is  no  longer  considered 
a  guarantee  that  ita  holder  is  a  well  qualified  medical  man.  I 
believe  this  statement  has  been  so  frequently  reiterated  in  reports 
to  State  medical  societies,  and  before  the  National  Medical  Associ- 
ation, and  is  so  generally  accepted  as  true,  that  it  needs  bo  argu- 
ment or  proof.  Should  proof  be  required,  however,  suffloient  may 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  State  fiu: 
1866. 

"  The  eminence  accorded  to  Ohio  surgeons  for  skill  and  fidelity 
in  the  late  war,  was  not  dne  to  any  merit  in  our  system  of  medi- 
cal education,  but  to  the  foitbfiilnees  of  the  Bxamining  Board. 

"  The  gentlemen  composing  this  Board  were  distia^juishod  for 
integrity,  patriotism  and  professional  ability.  Animated  by  an 
earnest  seal  for  theefildency  of  the  service,  tiieyreoommendedfor 
appointment  only  those  who  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications. 
None  bat  graduates  of  regular  medical  schools  were  admitted  to 
examinations,  and  yet  over  eigb^  per  cent,  of  these  were  rejected 
for  incompetent^.  The  ignorance  betrayed  by  many  of  the  can- 
didates was  deplorable,  proving  that  the  diploma  of  a  medical 
coil^e  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value  as  evidence  of  capacity." 

From  this  official  record  there  is  no  appeal ;  from  this  evidence 
fhmished  by  stem  experience  there  ie  no  escape ;  and  the  testi- 
mony is  as  damning  in  character  as  it  is  overwhelming  in  weight. 

Neither  can  the  deduction  bom  the  &ct8  be  avoided,  and  it  is 
plainly  made  by  Dr.  McDermott,  to  whom  the  profession  is  in- 
debted for  the  origin  of  this  Bill,  and  who  has  recommended,  in 
his  report,  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 

"  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  all  concede,  to  provide  com- 
petent physicians  for  the  soldiers,  it  is  no  lees  a  dn^  to  make 
similar  provisions  for  the  citiaens ;  and  yet  those  rejected  candi- 
dates, with   hundreds  of  others  equally  incompetent,  are  now 
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8catter«d  over  tke  State  pnrsning  their  &tal  trade  with  criminal 
reckleaauess." 

The  neceBBitj  for  Bach  a  law  is  then  beyond  qnetrtion.  What 
objections  can  be  nrged  to  it?  Can  the  people  objectf  Certainly  it 
is  impoBBible  that  they  can  find  Jhnlt  with  a  law  which  will  secure 
them  competent  medical  men  to  treat  their  accidents  and  diseasee. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  people  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Stat«  have  been  petitioning  the  Legislature  daring 
the  present  winter  to  protect  them  from  incompetent  dentists  I  If 
the  care  of  the  teeth  needs  legislative  enpervieion,  how  much 
more  the  whole  body  ? 

That  there  should  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  those  who 
practice  the  various  forms  of  quackery,  and  have  schools  of  their 
kind  in  the  State,  the  Bill  contains  no  requirement  for  the  practice 
of  a  particular  system  of  medicine,  and  no  restriction  upon  any ; 
neither  does  it  deny  to  the  gradoates  of  those  schools  admission  to 
an  examination,  althongh  the  army  regulations  require  that  a 
oandidate  for  the  service  shall  be  a  graduate  of  a  regular  school  of 
medicine.  Perhaps  the  word  "legal"  might  be  sabstituted  for 
"respectable"  in  section  VI.,  which  would  leave  nothing  to  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  examiners  in  this  respect.  Again,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  the  Bill  does  not  institute  an  examination 
in  either  materia  medica,  therapeutics,  or  the  practice  of  medicine. 
Sorely  none  of  these  schools — homceopathic,  eclectic,  physico-chem- 
ico-vital,  or  what  not,  wilt  claim  that  they  send  out  graduates  who 
could  not  tell  how  a  fracture  should  be  dressed,  or  a  dislocation 
reduced,  give  the  relations  of  the  femoral  artery,  or  say  how  they 
wonld  proceed  to  remedy  a  shoulder  presentation.  And  if  the 
graduates  of  these  schools  do  not  nee  arsenic,  or  mercury,  or  opium 
as  mediciuee,  no  one  will  maintain  that  they  should  not  be  in- 
formed upon  the  action  of  agents  so  frequently  administered  in 
excessive  doses,  either  by  acoident  or  with  criminal  intent. 

It  is  not  possible  that  any  objection  can  be  raised  by  members 
of  the  regular  profession.  Since  the  Bill  does  not  require  an  ex- 
amination of  those  already  in  practice,  (not,  it  is  evident,  because 
snch  an  examination  is  UDuecessary),  wo  think  not  a  word  can  be 
advanced  against  it.  If  objected  that  it  tends  to  render  the  de- 
gree already  possessed  of  little  value,  I  would  ask,  what  is  it  worth 
now?  and  quote  again  from  the  report  of  the  Surgeon- General — 
"  the  diploma  of  a  medical  college  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  value 
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as  an  evidence  of  capacity."  Shoald  it  induce  a  coming  genera- 
tion of  medical  men  to  append  the  year  of  gradnation  to  the 
degree  p*.  D.,  1868,]  bb  in  foreign  conntriee  the  name  of  the 
nnivereitj  ia  always  added,  it  will  afford  aatisfhctoiy  evidence  of 
ita  beneficial  operation.  Bat,  in  mj  opinion,  -nothing  can  be 
feared  from  a  measnre  which  tfends  strongly  to  lessen  the  number 
and  increase  the  qoalificationa  of  those  seeking  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession. The  candidates  for  the  professional  toga  can  alone  com* 
plain  of  any  hardship,  and  their  consolation  mnst  be  fonnd  in  the 
superior  valne  of  membership  of  the  profession. 

There  is  another  manner,  not  perhaps  so  obvionfl,  bat  very 
important,  in  which  the  bill  will  benefit  the  profession,  ,if  it  be- 
comes a  law.  I  maintain  that  the  inflaenoe  of  the  collogee  in  the 
management  of  professional  matters  is  at  present  fitr  too  great, 
and  that  the  body  of  the  profession  is  comparatively  voiceless  and 
without  inflnence ;  all  official  avenues  of  access  to,  and  of  action 
by,  the  profession  as  a  body,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  colleges. 
The  journals  are  so,  almost  universally.  In  the  State  Medical 
Society,  partly  from  want  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  partly  because  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  are 
more  practiced  speakers,  tbeir  influence  is  preponderating.  It  is 
the  same  at  the  K&tional  Medical  Association,  and  to  give  warn- 
ing of  the  tendencies,  I  may  mention  that  a  resolution  was  intro- 
daced  at  Baltimore,  last  May,  reducing  the  representation  of  local 
societies  in  that  body  from  one  for  every  ten  members  to  one  for 
every  twenty.  The  proposition  tkiled,  it  is  true,  but  may  be 
renewed  and  carried  this  year.  Now  the  proposed  law  will  do 
much  to  restore,  in  this  State,  a  balance  of  power,  which  I  truly 
believe  had  been  disturbed  with  injurious  effect  upon  the  interests 
of  the  profession.  Placing  on  guard  at  the  avennca  oi  entrance  to 
the  profession,  nine  men  selected  from  the  medical  men  of  the  State 
at  large,  uninflaonced  by  local  interests  and  local  prejudices,  it 
will  ihmish,  it  appears  to  me,  the  best  possible  guarantee  for  the 
qualification  of  those  allowed  to  enter,  and  its  Board  of  Exami- 
ners will  exercise  an  inflnence,  not  necessarily  hostile  or  antagonis- 
tic, but  modifying  and  regulating  to  that  of  the  school. 

Can  the  regular  medical  schools  object  to  the  passage  of  the 
Bill  7  It  is  not  for  me  to  answer  this  qaestion;  perhaps  ymt, 
Messrs.  Editors,  can  furnish  a  reply.  The  Bill  does  not  supercede 
graduation,  although  it  places  another  and  higher  test  before  the 
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candidate ;  bat  if  all  fere  treated  alike,  and  ikirlj,  it  is  impouible 
to  see  tmy  ground  for  objection  in  this.  Further,  the  separation 
of  the  lioensing  and  gradoating  power  from  the  teaching  institu- 
tions, I  firmly  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  neceseary  measures 
for  the  elevation  of  the  profession  in  this  conntry,  and  one  with- 
out which  there  can  be  no  improvement.  Upon  this  the  profession 
must  insist,  keep  the  issue  open,  and  return  again  and  again  to 
the  asBaitlt,  antjl  the  reform  is  eflboted  ;  or  abandon  forever  any 
expectation  of  improvement  in  the  character  and  standing  of  the 
body.  I  will  not,  then,  attempt  to  anticipate  Ihe  reply  of  those 
who  are  to  speak  for  the  schools.  I  can  only  intimate  that  in 
case  of  opposition  to  it,  the  same  queries  made  here  to  the  schools 
of  qaacks,  will  be  pushed  upon  them  with  relentless  pertinacity 
in  the  State  Medical  Society. 

I  would  add  one  word  more  in  reference  to  the  colleges.  Far 
be  it  fVom  me  to  maintain  that  they  alone  are  responsible  for  the 
low  position  to  which  the  profession  has  gravitated.  As  it  was 
well  advanced  somo  years  ago,  by  one  of  their  advocates,  they 
can  only  act  upon  the  material  forniehed  them  by  the  practi- 
tioners ;  and  if  these  will  induce  yonng  men  to  enter  their  offices, 
who,  by  lack  of  previous  education  and  acquirements,  tone  of 
mind  and  aims  and  purpose  in  life,  are  incapable  of  becoming 
honorable  and  qualified  members  of  the  profession,  the  schools 
alono  should  not  bear  the  blame. 

Trusting  that  the  few  words  I  have  written  may  induce  your 
readers  to  use  their  personal  influence  with  Representativee  in 
thvoT  of  the  passage  of  the  bill, 

I  am  truly  yours,  J.  C.  Rbkvi. 

Dattoh,  Fxb.  1867. 


Medical  Autobiography. 
We  dip  fWim  the  Medical  Mecord,  January  IKth,  the  following 
excellent  satire  upon  the  medical  autobiographies,  which  one 
meets  with,  ad  nauseam.  Indeed,  we  confess  ourselves  surprised 
that  any  one,  in  or  out  of  our  peaceful  profession,  can  be  cruet 
enough  to  totfure  the  lives  of  so  many  medical  gentlemen.  When 
the  "  inclosed  questions  "  are  printed  and  sent  out,  a.s  they  should 
be,  to  every  physician  In  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
color  or  sex — sent  ont,  too,  from  Washington,  franked  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Pepartment,  we  suggest  that  some  inquiries  additional 
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to  those  given  in  the  Record,  be  nude  of  the  prospective  victim  of 
misplaced  coDfidence,  tie  :  As  to  whether,  in  childhood,  he  ever 
had  the  itch,  and  by  what  means  it  was  cored ;  if  still,  or,  on 
the  other  band,  if  he  can  connect  the  cacoethet  loqaendi,  vel  icri- 
bendi  of  his  manly  years  with  the  malady  of  earlier  life?  Let  us 
know,  too,  whether,  in  his  jnvenility,  knowledge  was  thnmped 
into  his  head,  whacked  into  bis  hands,  or  mainly  entered  by  way 
of  his  gliit«i  mnsclcB.  Then,  too,  he  ought  to  be  made  to  tell 
what  bis  income  tax  is ;  whether  he  wears  a  dress  coat  or  a 
frock  coat;  upon  which  side  he  parts  his  hair;  whether  he 
drives  one  or  two  horses;  a  description  of  his  carriage  when  he 
walks,  and  bis  carriage  when  he  rides ;  of  his  office  and  of  his 
offices;  of  his  study  and  of  his  studies;  he  should  state  bis  views  as 
to  the  fiinctions  of  the  spleen,  with  all  the  original  investigations 
he  has  made  in  reference  thereto ;  tariffs,  hygiene,  and  sewing 
machines,  as  well  as  reapers  and  mowers,  agricultoral  college 
grants,  and  the  extirpation  of  the  parotid,  etc.  But  to  the  extract 
from  our  excellent  cotemporary  : 

"  So  much  attention  is  now  given  to  medical  biographical  wri- 
ting, and  eo  much  care  is  taken  to  note  down  the  different  salient 
points  of  character,  habits,  etc.,  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  that 
some  insight  into  the  manner  in  which  the  very  interesting  &ct8 
are  obtained  by  the  aathor,  is  deserving  attention.  We  are  aware 
that  printed  oircnlar-qaestions  are  sent  to  different  distinguished 
individuals  to  "  fill  up  and  return  to  the  author."  We  have  not 
Been  any  such,  but  judging  from  the  points  which  are  brought  out 
in  those  lives  of  medical  men  which  we  have  read,  the  questions 
must  mn  very  much  after  the  following  fitshion : 

"  Where  bom ;  what  hour ;  day  or  night? 

"Any  paternal  history?    Ditto  maternal? 

"  Did  you  ever  go  to  school  ?    If  so,  where  ? 

"  Did  yon  ever  learn  anything  at  school  ? 

"  Your  early  struggles  ?    How  many  ? 

"  Did  yon  start  out  to  be  a  groat  man  7 

"  What  are  the  names,  ages,  occupations,  and  marital  relations  of 
all  your  brothers,  sisters,  aunts,  and  male  cousins? 

"  Hight  in  feet  and  inches?    In  stockings? 

"  What  was  your  last  weight  ? 

"  Are  you-  a  graduate  of  medicine  ?    If  so,  when  and  whore  ? 

"  Would  you  be  a  doctor  again  ? 
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"Are  you  fond  of  lectoring? 

"  What  is  yonr  opioion  of  tobsoco  ?    Do  yon  smoke  or  chew  ? 

"Your  opinion  of  ftlooholio  liquor?  Do  yon  drink?  If  so, 
what  is  your  fevorite  beverage?    Wben  and  how  do  you  take  it? 

"What  hooka,  periodicals,  letters,  etc.,  have  emanated  from 
your  pen  ?    Were  they  well  received  ? 

"WTien  did  you  marry;  what  for;  how  often,  and  whom? 
Would  you  marry  again  ? 

"  How  many  children  by  each  wife ;  their  names,  ages  and  em- 
ployments ? 

"  What  is  your  opinion  on  qnarantine  ? 

"  Have  you  any  property ;  ifnot,do  youoxpect  any?  Did  you 
marry  rich  ? 

■'  Have  you  a  good  memory  ?    If  so,  mention  some  examples. 

"Can  you  relate  any  illustrative  anecdote  of  your  character? 

"  Are  you  religious  ?    If  so,  how  much  ?  " 


Fee  for  XHvision  of  the  Cervix  Uteri. 

Br.  Tilt,  Jjondon  Lancet,  January  26th,  thus  speaks  of  this 
matter :  "  Surgical  skill  is  the  highest  kind  of  skilled  labor,  and 
the  Burgeon  has  the  right  to  value  his  work  as  he  likes.  The 
public  need  not  employ  him  if  they  think  he  overestimates  his 
skill ;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  with  respect  to 
the  fees  that  should  be  asked  for  various  operations,  and  surely 
there  should  be  a  similar  agreement  respecting  the  fee  for  di- 
vision of  the  cervix.  At  present  some  practitioners  take  five  or 
ten  guineas,  which  seems  to  me  too  moderate  a  fee;  while  others 
take  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  twenty -five  guineas,  which  is 
obviously  exorbitant,  considering  that  no  more  is  asked  for  ovari- 
otomy, or  for  amputation  of  the  thigh." 

Wo  acknowledge  ourselves  to  having  performed  this  operation 
when  the  fee  was  not  equal  even  to  the  smallest  sum  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Tilt ;  in  fact,  the  equation  would  stand  :  Fee  =  0.  Prob- 
ably we  might  instance  another  equation  thus :  Fee  ^  0,  &  0  := 
benefit  of  opbration.  And  poeeibly  the  latter  expresses  the  truth 
in  regard  to  about  one-half  the  cases  that  have  been  operated  on. 

T.  P. 
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Doctors  in  the  Witneat-Box. 

We  were  interested  in  reading  some  romarksiD  a  recent  number 
of  the  Lancet,  January  26th,  as  to  the  injnry  done  to  the  profee- 
sion  by  the  discrepancies  of  opinioD  which  its  members  often  ex- 
hibit when  called  npon  to  teeti;^  before  the  courts  in  saits  for 
damages  for  railroad  injuries.    The  Lancet  says ; 

"  The  remedy  is  sufficiently  obvious.  Let  two  or  three  medical 
practitioners  be  selected  by  the  plaintiff,  and  the  same  number  by 
the  railway  directors,  and  an  arbitrator  be  appointed.  Let  all  dis- 
putes be  arranged  by  this  court,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  the 
present  unsatisfactory  system  of  bringing  cases  before  a  jury,  and 
subpcesaing  medical  practitioners  on  the  part  of  either  plaintiff  or 
defendant." 

This  plan  commends  itself  on  other  grounds  as  well — especially 
on  those  of  economy  and  justice,  and  promptness  of  decision. 
Quite  recently,  two  other  physicians  and  the  writer  constituted  a 
jury  to  decide  in  a  auitof  this  character,  the  plaintiff's  counsel  and 
that  of  the  railroad  company  agreeing  in  the  selection,  and  also 
agreeing  that  the  decision  should  be  final.  And  in  two  hoars  the 
whole  affoir  was  settled.  Had  the  case  gone  to  the  court  for  trial, 
it  would  have  involved  a  delay — it  might  have  been  for  months — 
and,  at  any  rate,  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Incidentally,  we  may  say  in  reference  to  this  particular  case, 
that  one  of  the  best  substantiated  items  of  expense  which  the 
plaintiff's  injuries  subjected  him  to,  was  "twenty-two  dollars 
worth  "  of  tincture  of  arnica !  He  evidently  did  not  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Gerrod  in  the  opinion  the  latter  holds  as  to  the  usetess- 
ness  of  this  medicine  in  sprains  and  bruises.  T.  F. 


Deaths  of  Drs.  Marsdtn  and  Brinton,  of  London. 

Both  these  gentlemen  have  recently  died,  the  one  81  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  44. 

Dr.  Marsden's  memory  will  live  by  his  having  founded  two  of 
the  noblest  charities  in  a  city  richly  blessed  with  charities — those 
two  are  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital,  and  the  Cancer  Hospital. 

Dr.  Brinton,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  was  physician  to  St. 
Thomas',  and  lecturer  on  physiology  in  the  school  of  that  hospi- 
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tal.  He  is  well  known  to  &11  American  physicians  by  his  valuable 
work  on  tJlcer  of  the  Stomach,  which  has  been  republished  in  this 
country.  The  ablest  contribution,  however,  to  medical  science, 
will  be  found  in  a  work  on  Intestinal  Obstruction,  which  he  was 
laboring  on  when  death  interrupted  his  work.  Churchill  & 
Sons,  the  well  known  London  publishers,  advertise  this  volume 
as  soon  to  be  issued,  edited  by  Dr.  Thos.  Buzeard.  T.  P. 


Novd  Method  of  Dealing  with  Ligatures  Applied  to  Arteries. 
Mr.  Campbell  DeMorgan  has  been  adopting  of  late,  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital,  a  novel  plan  of  dealing  with  ligatures  of  legated 
vessels.  After  legating  the  vessels,  instead  of  following  the  usual 
custom  and  leaving  the  ligatures  hanging  out  of  the  woand,  he, 
by  means  of  a  needle,  passes  them  through  the  skin  close  to  where 
they  are  tied.  They  remain  quiet  and  come  away  without  the 
slightest  pain  or  trouble  when  their  work  is  done.  The  wound 
consequently  has  nothing  to  irritate  it,  and  faeals  primarily.  The 
plan  leaves  the  parts  as  quiet  as  if  aoapressure  had  been  applied. 
—ILondon  Lancet,  Jan.  19th,  1867. 


Cancer:  A  New  Method  of  Treatment — By  W.  H.  Broadmnt,  M. 

D.,  London. 

The  Doctor  claims  that  by  means  of  the  hjpodemic  syringe, some 
fluid  may  be  injected  into  the  tumor,  be  diifused  through  it,  which 
may  so  far  alter  its  structure,  and  modify  its  nutrition  as  to  re- 
tard or  arrest  its  growth.  Acetic  acid  is  selected,  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"  1.  This  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumen ;  is  expected  to  dif- 
f\ise  itself  through  the  tnmor,  affecting  the  whole  of  it. 

"2.  If  it  enters  the  circulation  it  can  do  no  harm,  either  by  poi- 
soning or  inducing  embolism.  ^ 

*'  3.  Acetic  acid  rapidly  dissolves  the  walls  and  modifies  the 
nuclei  of  cells  under  the  microscope,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  ex- 
pect it  to  do  this  when  the  cells  are  in  sita. 

"  4.  It  has  been  applied  with  advantage  to  open  cancer  and  to 
cancerous  ulcerations." 

Four  cases  are  detailed  by  Dr.  B.  as  having  been  treated  sue- 
cessftally  by  this  method. 
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Ss.  KuNN,  of  LoDdon,  treats  acute  orchitis,  a  compli  cation  of 
^norrhea,  by  the  Alt«mat«  application  of  heat  and  oold,  with  the 
most  satis&ctory  results.  He  admita  inflammation  of  the  epidid- 
ymis, but  thinks  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  "  sympathetic " 
phenomena  have  relation  to  the  nerve  supply  of  the  body  of  the 
testis,  or  are  snoh  as  would  result  from  violent  impressions  on  tbs 
body  of  the  testes.  The  pain  from  swelled  testicle  is  variable.  la 
«ome  cases  the  distress  is  great,  and  located  in  the  loins ;  in  others 
tiie  pain  is  chiefly  referred  to  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-cra 
ral  nerve;  but  in  all  cases  swelling  is  the  remarkable  symptom. 
The  swelling  depends  in  part  on  effusion  into  the  tunica  vag- 
inalis, and  in  part  on  the  vascular  condition  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  epididymis  and  scrotum.  Dr.  Nunn  employs  the  Alte- 
rnate influence  of  heat  and  oold  water,  and  speedily  overcomee 
the  inflammatory  engorgement  of  the  acute  stage,  having  recourse 
to  compression  by  strapping  in  the  later  stage  of  the  disease,  when 
tenderness  has  in  a  great  measure  subsided. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  Alternate  applications  of  beat  and 
cold  probably  depends  on  Uie  removal  of  the  condition  oTstacis  by 
the  Alternate  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  vessels  in  or  near 
the  inflamed  part.  The  crowded  and  adherent  blood  corpuscles 
are  again  passed  into  the  circulation,  and  nntritional  are  substi- 
tuted for  inflammatory  processes. 

To  make  the  application,  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  hot  bath ; 
after  eight  or  ten  minutes  a  current  of  cold  water  is  directed  on 
to  the  testicle,  by  means  of  an  India  rubber  tube,  for  a  minute 
or  two.  This  process  is  repeated  several  times,  when  an  immediate 
sense  of  relief  is  the  result. — \^London  Lancet,  Jan.  5, 1867. 


"A    Vindication." 

The  above  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  i»  the  British  Medical 
Jmimal,  Doe.  22,  the  object  of  which  is  to  correct  an  impression 
prejudicial  to  oar  standard  of  professional  ethics,  certain  to  follow 
the  perusal  of  the  speech  of  Dr.  Hnnter's  counsel  in  the  case  of 
finntar  vs.  Sharpe. 

"In  justice  to  our  American  medical  brethren,  to  whom  it  was 
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impntod,  in  the  conrse  of  the  caee  of  Hunter  vs.  Sharpo,  in  tho 
speech  of  De.  Hunter's  counsel,  (although  the  imputation  was  re- 
jected by  the  Txird  Chief  Justice  Cockbnrn),  that  such  forms  of  ad- 
Tertisement  and  jfractice  as  he  employed  were  accordant  with  the 
American  standard  of  professional  ethics,  we  give  the  following 
extract  from  the  '  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation,' whichlies  before  as." 

It  then  publishes  Art.  1, — "Duties  for  the  support  of  Profes- 
sional Character,"  in  which  public  advertisements,  or  hand  billfl 
are  denounced  as  being  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  profes- 
sion. While  on  the  subject  of  advertisements,  in  connection  with 
the  above,  we  insert  in  this  place  an  extract  from  the  "Editor's 
Farewell"  in  the  same  Journal,  Dec,  29th.  It  refers,  among  other 
matters,  to  the  course,  so  extensively  pursued  by  anthors  in  Great 
Britain,  of  regularly  and  persistently  advertising  medical  works 
in  the  secular  press. 

"Perhaps  there  never  was  a  moment  in  the  history  of  our  pro- 
fossion,  when  a  firm  and  honest  criticism  was  more  needed  in 
dealing  with  its  Iit«ratnre ;  for  assuredly  there  never  was  a  time 
when  the  press  per  fas  et  nefas  has  been  so  widely  resorted  to  as  a 
means  of  gaining  fictitious  notoriety,  as  well  as  a  tme  scientific 
reputation ;  never  a  period  when  books  }iave  been  made  so  exten* 
sively  available  as  a  means  of  advertisement.  Moreover,  in  the 
ethical  character  of  our  profession,  there  is,  unfortunately,  still 
work  enough  for  the  exercise  of  an  nncompromising  condemna- 
tion of  things  professionally  dishonest."  B. 


Diagnostic  Value  of  Setraction  of  the  Nipple  in  Mammary  Diseases. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bryant,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  is  the  author 
of  a  paper  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  Sth,  in  which  he 
controverts  the  general  impression  that  a  retraction  of  tiie  nipple 
is  characteristic  of  malignant  disease.  After  reporting  several 
cases  of  abscess  and  cystic  disease  in  this  organ,  in  which  the 
nipple  wa«  retracted,  he  thus  concludes : — 
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"We  have  thus  shown  that  a  retracted  nipple  is  an  occasional 
Bf  tnptom  in  acnte  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  heart ;  that  it 
is  foond  in  cystic  diseases  of  the  gland  as  well  as  in  cancerous ;  in 
foet,  that  it  is  met  with  in  all  the  diseases  of  the  true  gland,  whether 
simple  or  malignant.  It  is  absent  in  the  ordinary  chronic  mam- 
mary or  adenoid  tumors,  simply  because  these  tumors  are  not  of 
the  gland  itself;  and,  as  a  consequence,  th6  nipple,  with  the 
gland-ducts,  are  not  interfered  with.  Id  what  way,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  is  this  retraction  of  the  nipple  generally  brought 
about  ?  It  must  depend  on  some  general  or  simple  cause,  as  it  is 
found  under  bo  many  different  conditions;  'ibr,'  as  I  have  stated 
in  another  place,  {Clinicat  Surgery,  Part  v.,  p.  429),  'a  retracted 
nipple  may  be  described  as  an  accidental  symptom  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  tumor ;  it  is  the  product  of  mechanical  causes,  and 
its  presence  iB  determined  by  the  manner  in  which  the  gland  is 
involved  in  the  disease,  rather  than  in  the  nature  of  the  affection 
itself.  Should  any  tumor,  simple  or  malignant — should  any  ab- 
scess, chronic  or  acute — attack  the  centre  of  the  mammary  gland, 
a  retracted  nipple,  in  all  probability,  will  be  produced  ;  for,  as  the 
disease  so  placed  will  necessarily  cauae  material  separation  of  the 
gland-dncte,  their  extremities — terminating  in  the  nipple — must 
be  drawn  upon,  and,  a«  a  consequence,  a  retracted  nipple  will  be 
the  result.'  In  an  early  stage  of  an  infiltrating  cancer  of  the 
organ,  this  symptom  is  one  of  occaMonal  occurrence ;  the  nipple 
being  drawn  towards  the  side  of  the  gland  which  may  be  in- 
volved. At  a-  later  stage  of  the  disease,  however,  when  the 
infiltration  is  more  complete,  the  nipple  may  again  project.  In  a 
central  chronic  abscess  of  the  breast,  the  retracted  nipple  is 
equally  common ;  and  in  the  true  cystic  adenooeles  it  may  also  be 
present.  The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this  symptom  in  all  of 
these  cases  is  alike,  being  purely  mechanical,  and  in  a  measure 
accidental."  B. 


We  are  compelled  to  defer  until  our  next  number  the  Seventh 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  of  the 
LoDgview  Aeylam,  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the 
year  1866.  O.  H.  Langdon,  M.  D.,  Superintendent.  Also  the 
Annual  Beport  of  the  Surgeon-General,  C.  ilcDermott,  M.  D.,  to 
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the.Gftvernor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Dr.  McDermott's  Bill,  dow 
before  the  Legislature,  is  calculated  to  prodnce  a  lively  seosation, 
if  not  a  complete  revolution,  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  profes- 
sion in  this  State.  We  give  in  this  number  an  interesting  arti- 
cle on  this  enbject,  by  our  friend,  and  well  known  contributor,  Dr. 
J.  C.  Reeve,  of  Dayton.  We  have  received  the  Eighteenth  An- 
nual Report  of  thb  Com  mission  era.  Superintendent,  etc.,  of  the 
Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  but  have  not  had  time  to  exam- 
ine ita  contents.  B. 


Gangrene  of  the  Feet — Sequelir  of  Cholera  and  Diabetes. 
In  recent  numbers  of  the  Oazetfe  dea  Hopitaux,  of  Paris,  we 
have  seen  frequent  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  gangrene  of  the 
twA,  following  cholera  and  diabetes.  We  hope  if  any  of  our  read* 
ers  have  seen  such  cases  they  will  oblige  us  with  a  report.  Not 
long  since,  we  saw,  in  consultation  with  Prof  Gomegys,  a  case  of 
gangrene  of  the  toes,  in  an  aged  diabetic  patient,  who  died  very 
shortly  afler  the  appearance  of  the  gangrene.  B. 


Letter  from  John  M.  Bigelow. 
.    We  have  received  from  our  old  friend  Dr.  John  M.  Bigeiow,  for- 
merly of  Lancaster,  O,,  a  very  interesting  letter,  from  which  we 
make  the  following  extract  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers: 

Dktboit,  Jan.  20th,  1867. 
My  Dear  Doctor: 

From  my  avocation  for  the  laat  six  years  in  the  meteorology  of 
the  Lake  Survey,  and  from  personal  observations  on  the  climate 
of  the  vast  regions  of  the  West,  especially  of  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona  and  California,  while  in  capacity  of  physician  and  bota- 
nist to  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey,  under  Mr.  Commissioner 
Bartlett,  and  the  Pacific  Bailroad  Exploration,  near  tho  35th  par- 
allel, niider  Gapt.  Whipple,  including  a  peried  of  about  four  years, 
I  became  familiar  with  the  sanative  influence  of  climate,  and  the 
medical  topography  of  those  regions.  After  passing  to  tho  west  of 
tho  100th  meridian  of  longitude,  the  botany,  and  especially  the 
medical  botany,  of  which  little  is  yet  published,  is  rich  in  the 
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nnmber  of  species  and  peculiarity  of  growth ;  while  the  climata 
and  medical  topography  are  pecaliar  and  altogethe^  different  &0111 
tJie  regions  east  of  that  line.  Dr.  Terry's,  and  still  later,  Dr. 
Drake's,  most  elaborate  and  excellent  monography  of  these  suh- 
jecte,  although  literally  embracing  the  whole  interior  valley  of 
North  America,  necessarily,  from  the  paucity  of  observationB  and 
statistics,  at  the  time  they  wrote,  are  not  only  deficient  but  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  the  information  and  detail  of  this  interesting 
and  important  branch  of  medical  science,  throughout  Ailly  one-balf 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  which  is  as  mncb  a  portion 
of  North  America,  as  the  eastern  section  is.  The  territory  is  aa 
large — but  I  would  by  do  means  be  understood  as  intimating  that 
it  will  ever  become  as  important,  because,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
a  large  portjon  of  it  are  not  fitted  for  the  agricultural  productions 
of  the  East,  which,  to  the  inhabitants  here,  are  supposed  to  be  al- 
most absolutely  necessary  to  human  existence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  large  number  of  plants  of  various  families  or  orders,  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  regions  of  the  West,  and  which  can 
be  usefully,  and  even  profitably,  appropriated  to  the  necesaaries 
and  luxuries  of  man.  A  knowledge  of  their  adaptation  to  thia 
new  state  of  things  is  to  be  acquired.  This  is  a  new  study  to  us, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  grapple  and  master  it  before  that  conn- 
try  can  well  be  developed.  Some  of  our  moat  learned  and  influ- 
ential savans  are  old-fogyish  enough  to  decry  the  possibility  of 
its  acquisition  or  execution.  For  instance,  see  the  statement  of 
the  secretary  of  an  American  Institution,  whose  establishment 
was  expressly  for  the  "increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men,"  published  under  the  head  of  Meteorology,  in  the  Patent 
OflSce  Report  of  1856,  pages  182,  183.  His  information  is  obtained 
and  compiled  from  partial  and  immature  reports  of  those  regions, 
and  is  unjust  because  not  strictly  true,  and  calculated  to  dampen 
the  ardor  after  enterprise  of  our  people  in  that  direction.  I  am 
happy  to  say,  from  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject,  that  the 
learned  Professor,  however  honest  he  may  have  been  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion  on  the  inadmissability  of  that  country  to 
sustain  a  civilized  community,  is  entirely  mistaken. 

I  mnst  be  permitted  here  to  explain,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  the  sonth-weetem  territories  of  the  United 
States  can  sustain  themselves,  independent  of  other  States,  by  the 
interchange  of  productions"  with  each  other,  and  this  can  only  be 
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accomplished  by  rapid  and  cheap  railroad  inter-communication 
and  thoronghfare.  It  is  in  this  way  the  Eastern  States,  with  their 
barren  soil,  in  conoection  with  their  commercial  faeilitiee,  mann* 
facture  and  import  for  their  neighbor,  and  receive  their  provisions 
and  raw  material  firora  the  great  granaries  of  the  Uiddle  States. 
And  so  the  South  devotes  her  rich  lands  to  the  more  profitable 
cnltivation  of  cotton,  sngar,  tobacco,  rice,  &c,,  and  depends  on  the 
Eant  and  foreign  countries  for  her  manufactures,  and  the  Kiddle 
States  for  the  greater  part  of  her  provisions.  In  the  same  way  wo 
shall  find  there  are  productions,  either  indigenous  to  those  great 
arid  plains,  or  that  can  be  produced  cheaper,  so  that  when  means 
of  interchange  with  the  teeming  Talley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
prolific  shores  of  the  Pacific,  are  offered  it,  it  can  support  a  large 
population  in  plenty  and  comfort,  and  who  will  enjoy  a  higher 
grade  of  health  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  plants  in  those  regions,  whose  sensi- 
ble properties  and  botanical  affinities,  with  other  well  known  plants, 
would  lead  to  the  assumption  of  their  poBseseing  valuable  medi- 
cinal properties,  of  which  little  is  known  and  nothing  published. 
Others  there  are,  known  by  experience,  to  possess  valuable  pro- 
perties, of  which  nothing  is  published;  and  yet  a  larger  number 
possessed  of  economical  value,  is  nearly  in  the  same  category.  The 
topography  and  climate  of  that  country  is  somewhat  better  de- 
fined, but  to  find  and  utilize  it,  the  physician  would  be  obliged  to 
wade  through  ponderous  great  volumes,  eighteen  or  twenty  in 
Dumber,  of  the  Boundary  Beports,  Army  Statistics,  and  Pacific 
Railway  Explorations,  to  find  the  few  grains  of  sanatory  salt  he 
made.  I  am  most  respectAilly,  yours, 

Fsor.  Geo.  C.  Blackhan.  John  M.  Bioblow. 


Medical  Convention. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Ameriean  Medical  Asaociation,  held  in  the 
City  of  Baltimore,  May  3d,  1866,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  with  much  unanimity,  and  the  undersigned  appointed  » 
committee  to  aid  in  carrying  it  into  practical  effect: 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  earnestly  requests  the  Medical 
Colleges  of  the  country  to  hold  a  Convention  for  the  purpose  of 
thoroughly  revising  the  present  system  of  Medical  College  instme- 
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tion,  and  that  a  Committee  bo  appointed  to  aid  in  carrying  the 
resolatiOQ  into  effect. 

In  fttlfilling  the  daties  enjoined  on  them,  the  undersigned  re- 
spectfully and  earnestly  invite  the  Trastees  and  Faenltj  of  each 
Medical  College  in  the  United  States,  to  send  representatives  to  a 
Convention  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  Friday 
preceding  the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Ae- 
sociation ;  namely,  on  the  3d  day  of  May,  1867.  We  would  also 
respectfully  suggest  that  all  delegates  to  such  Convention  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  fully  and  act  upon  the  following  subjects : 

First,  The  adoption  of  a  more  uniform  and  just  rate  of  Lecture 
Foes  by  all  the  Colleges  in  this  country. 

Second,  The  propriety  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  Annual 
Loctore  Term,  and  the  number  of  Professorships. 

Third,  The  adoption  of  measures  for  securing  more  thorough 
attention  on  the  part  of  students,  to  the  more  elementary  branches 
of  medical  science,  and  a  more  progressive  order  of  medical  studies. 
FoKJth,  The  practicability  of  requiring  three  Annual  Courses 
of  Lectures,  instead  of  two,  as  a  condition  of  graduation ;  and  of 
making  Hospital  Clinical  Instruction  a  necessary  part  of  the  Third 
Course. 

Fifth,  The  practicability  of  establishing  and  exacting  some 
appropriate  standard  of  preliminary  education  for  young  men  pro- 
posing to  enter  upon  the  study  of  medicine. 

Feeling  confident  that  a  free  interchange  of  views  upon  these, 
and  such  other  topics  as  the  Convention  might  deem  proper,  would 
result  in  the  adoption  of  measures  of  great  importance  to  the  in- 
terests, honor,  and  useAilneBB  of  oar  profession,  we  again  cordially 
and  earnestly  invito  your  co-operation. 

N.  S.  DATI9,  1 

S.  D.  GROSS, 

WORTHINGTON  HOOKEB,    \  Committee. 

M.  B.  WRIGHT, 

GEO.  C.  SHATTUCK,  J 

We  append  to  the  abovS  circular  the  following;  on  "American 
Degrees,"  from  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Dec.  15th,  1866.  It 
purports  to  base  its  remarks  upon  an  article  in  the  American  (St. 
Louts  ?  Ed.)  Medical  Beport^.  If  it  be  true — and  who  can  deny 
that  there  is  too  much  ibundation  for  it — it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
something  wilt  be  accomplished  by  the  National  Association  at  its 
next  meeting, — or  should    this  body  fail  to  act — ^let    Surgeon 
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MoDermott's  Bill  be  preesed  until  Ohio  can  claim  the  glory  of 
having  taken  the  lead  in  thin  so  mach  needed  reformation. 

"  The  American  Medical  Reporter  agrees  with  one  of  its  cotempo- 
raries  in  a  complaint  that  the  fkcilities  for  starting  so-called  med- 
ical schools  in  America  are  so  great,  that  they  spring  np  wherever 
a  few  aspiring  physicians,  with  a  few  dollars  or  credit,  may  hap- 
pen to  congregate.  Then  follows  a  rivalry  to  g«t  students  and 
have  gradoates,  so  great  that  young  men  are  msWi  through  at 
more  than  railroad  speed,  fVequeutly  without  the  least  regard  for 
their  qualifications  or  medical  acquirements.  As  tm  instance,  the 
following  is  mentioned.  A  young  man,  aitor  attending  a  set  of 
lectures  in  a  medical  school,  was  permitted  to  take  a  diploma 
within  less  than  one  year  IVom  the  time  of  his  first  commencing 
the  study  of  medicine.  The  Reporter  concludes  that,  to  diminish 
quackery  in  America,  it  is  necessary  to  control  the  facility  for 
"rushing  through"  men  who,  when  they  get  their  diplomas,  na- 
turally claim  to  be  regular  graduates  of  medicine." 


Ether  Spray  in  Strangulated  Hernia. 
Dr.  John  Barclay  reports  in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  Oct. 
20,  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  in  lofl  groin,  in  which  the  ether 
opray  was  used  for  forty  seconds,  when  a  minute  Rpot  of  shin  ap- 
peared white.  The  spray  was  at  once  removed,  and,  on  applpng 
the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  on  the  swelling  for  about  two  secooda 
accompanied  by  the  most  trifling  pressure,  plump  np  (or  rather 
down)  went  the  hernia,  to  the  great  delight  and  Batis&ction  of  ua 
all.  The  man  made  a  first  rate  recovery.  I  have  not  up  to  thii 
time  seen  or  heard  of  a  case  where  the  spray  was  used  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  do  doubt  but  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  of  strangulated  hernia  its  employment  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  that  of  ice,  or  even  that  of  chloroform.  B. 


Db.  Aitkbn,  the  well  known  author,  as  we  learn  from  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  Deo.  8th,  has  sustained  a  fracture  of  the 
thigh  jnst  below  the  nochanlets.  Bis  horse  reared  and  fell  upoa 
bim.    At  the  above  date  he  was  doing  welL  B. 
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Itlxtensive  Compound  Fracture  of  ihe  Leg ;  Recovery  by  Conservative 
Treatment.  By  A.  G  Walter,  M.  D.,  Pittaburg,  Pa. 
Jamee  Ward,  aged  29  years,  of  MifHin  township,  Allegheny  Co., 
Pa.,  coal  miner  by  trade;  always  healthy  and  tempcrat«;  of  small 
viry  stature  and  good  constitutioD,  with  nervo -sanguineous  toni- 
))Grament,  on  March  26,  1864,  entered  my  lostitute,  having  frac- 
tured and  lacerated  his  left  leg  by  a  piece  of  "  horse-back  "  slate, 
of  about  three  hundred  pounds  weight,  falling  upon  it.  An  ob- 
lique fracture  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  with  a  lacei-ation  of  the  skin 
and  fascia,  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  limb,  to  the  extent  of 
ibur  inches,  was  found,  the  wound  being  covered  with  coal  dust. 
The  great  toe  was  torn,  and  nearly  stripped  of  dermis  and  its  nail. 
There  was  another  cut  above  the  first  one,  in  front  of  the 
limb,  and  a  third  on  the  posterior  face  of  the  leg,  each  measuring 
about  three  inches.  After  the  wounds  had  been  cleaned  of  dirt, 
liy  ablution  with  tepid  water,  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the 
fracture  and  bring  the  broken  fragments  in  situ  ;  but  the  superior 
one,  very  oblique  and  denuded  of  periosteum,  could  not  be  kept 
down,  and,  therefore,  was  resected,  along  with  the  potntod  extrem- 
ity of  the  lower  on«,  by  the  chain-saw,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
being  removed.  The  lips  of  the  wound  were  ne.tt  gently  approxi- 
mated by  narrow  strips  of  muslin  encircling  the  limb,  a  ground 
Vol.  II— 9 
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linseed  poultice  was  applied,  and  the  whole  extremity  secured 
npon  my  volar  sheet-iron  splint,  with  lateral  splints  embracing 
its  sides.  Notwithstanding  the  wound  was  kept  open,  allowing 
all  socreta  to  bo  promptly  discharged,  phlegmon  of  the  whole  leg 
and  outside  of  the  femur,  with  profuse  suppuration  and  irritative 
fever  followed,  requiring  free  incisions  along  the  lateral  faces  of 
the  limb,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  burrowing  matter.  Lint, 
HOaked  in  tinct.  opii,  erocata  cum  tinct.  myirhro,  was  daily  applied 
to  the  wound  made  by  resection  of  the  fractured  ends  of  the  tibia, 
which  induced  granulations  to  gi'ow  out,  yetnot  as  vigorously  and 
healthily  as  is  generally  the  case  in  resection.  Suppuration,  the 
uifect  of  the  phlegmonous  inflammation,  gradually  subsiding,  the 
wounds,  which  had  been  made,  soon  closed;  yet  at  the  end  of  two 
months,  faithful  dressing,  assisted  by  a  nutritious  diet,  with  tonio 
and  stimulating  medication,  union,  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  was 
xtill  absent.  The  granulations,  though  filling  up  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  continued  flabby,  not  ready  to  be  converted  into  bony 
material,  while  the  pulse  remained  quick,  yet  the  appetite  was 
good,  and  general  functions  normal.  Yery  small  spicutte  of  bone 
detached  themselves,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  resected  ex- 
tremities. A  month  later,  though  the  general  health  appeared 
good,  with  absence  of  fever,  all  functions  being  didy  and  normally 
performed,  consolidation  had  not  progressed ;  the  papillae  carneee 
in  the  wound,  still  remained  soft  and  unhealthy,  and  an  angry, 
livid  blush  surrounded  the  seat  of  fracture,  over  which  small 
ulcers,  with  sharp  edges  and  scooped  bottom,  were  scattered. 
Sot  being  able  to  account  for  this  want  of  reparation,  under  con- 
ditions of  the  system  otherwise  favoring  repair,  the  liberal  diet, 
with  stimuhint  and  tonic  medicines,  as  quinine,  iron,  phosphoric 
acid,  tinct.  cinchona),  and  milk-punch,  were  unremittingly  con- 
tinued, and  the  resected  extremities  braced  together  and  held  in 
this  position  by  plaster  strips,  laid  along  the  side  of  the  limb,  and 
confined  by  the  circular  ones  around  the  knee  and  above  the 
ankle.  By  thus  narrowing  the  space  between  the  resected  ex- 
tremities, which  were  rounded  oEf  and  bulbous,  and  forcing  them 
together,  it  was  hoped  that  consolidation  still  would  follow.  Re- 
maining, however,  in  the  same  condition,  though  various  stim- 
ulating dressings  had  been  resorted  to,  fourteen  weeks  after  the 
accident  they  were  again  resected,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
each,  and  found  to  consist  of  new.  firm,  bony  material,  depos- 
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tted  over,  and  incorporated  with,  the  old  bone,  withoat  sequcH- 
U-um.  Great  care  had  been  taken,  daring  their  removal,  to  save 
the  periosteum,  which  was  careftilly  detached  for  the  subeoquent 
formation  of  new  bony  tisane.  The  fibula  had  firmly  united. 
The  wound  was  now  loosely  filled  with  lint,  soaked  in  tinct.  opii 
and  myrrh,  which  was  daily  changed,  while  immovable  reet  hi 
the  whole  limb,  and  the  same  tonic  and  stimulating  treatment 
was  persevered  in.  Grannlationa  again  began  to  grow  out.  filling 
the  gap  between  the  reeected  extremities  slowty.yet  steadily — the 
angry  blush,  snrrouDding  the  seat  of  iracture,  having  disappeared. 
On  November  the  9th,  nearly  six  months  after  the  accident, 
however,  the  tibia  was  found  ununited,  though  the  wound  over  il 
had  been  closed,  leaving  a  depressed  cicatrix,  with  fistulous  open- 
ings. Opposite  the  seat  of  ftactnre,  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  leg,  a  fietaloos  opening  was  noticed,  leading  to  the  fracture. 
Small  abscesses'  next  formed  around  the  wound,  denoting  an 
unhealthy  condition  of  the  limb,  in  conseqaence  of  which,  consoli- 
dation of  the  granulations  thrown  out  between  the  resected  bone 
was  prevented.  The  liab  was  now  firmly  bandaged  and  sup- 
ported by  splints,  after  which  the  patient  was  allowed  exercise 
on  cmtohes,  hoping  thus  to  excite  more  vigorous  healthy  action 
in  the  limb,  with  eventual  bony  reunion  ensuing.  Though  firm 
compression  of  the  limb  was  kept  up  for  several  weeks,  yet  ossifi- 
cation of  the  tibia  had  not  yet  taken  place  at  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber. There  was  still  a  fistula  left,  with  unhealthy,  greenish  edges, 
into  which  a  probe  entered  some  distance,  in  an  outward  direction, 
discharging  thin  oflensive  matter,  which  chafed  the  surrounding 
skin,  already  angry  and  deeply  reddened.  Yarions  detergent  ap- 
plications were  made  use  of,  and  cod-liver  oil  administered  in- 
temally,  along  with  the  tonic  remedies  previously  ordered.  A 
month  later  the  fistula  had  healed,  yet  ligamentous  onion  only 
connected  the  broken  resected  ft-agments.  Some  superficial  ulcer- 
ations having  appeared  on  the  inner  face  of  the  right  thigh,  with 
knotty  lymphatic  enlargements,  seated  under  the  skin,  which 
extended  towards  the  groin  —  simulating  the  expression  of  a 
scroftiloue  taint  in  the  system,  as  a  barrier  to  ossification  of  the 
tibia — the  nse  of  cod-liver  oil  was  continued.  He  loft  my  Institute, 
f4r  the  country,  some  weeks  later,  with  hia  limb  embraced  in 
leather  splints,  and  was  directed  to  walk,  but  lightly  supporting 
himself  on  crutcheA.     Some   months  later,  he  returned,  able  to 
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walk  apon  his  limb ;  but  nnioo,  at  the  eoat  of  flractni-e,  thoagh 
firmer,  bad  not  become  OBseons.  A  year  after,  I  saw  him 
again ;  tmion  then  appeared  to  be  bony,  no  motion,  at  the  seat 
(^  fracture,  being  perceptible.  He  still  wore  the  leather  casing, 
determined  not  to  leave  it  off,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  tiBflnea 
which  were  bo  tardy  in  coneolidating.  He  has  perfect  nse  of  the 
limb,  and  feels  greatly  gratified  at  his  own  patience  for  having 
nnrsed  his  limb  so  long,  (which  his  friends,  daring  those  try- 
ing months,  had  freqnently  urged  him  to  have  removed,)  and 
at  oar  perseverance  and  exertions,  which  wrought  its  eventual 
recovery. 

The  crushing  force,  which  the  limb  of  this  man  had  received, 
producing  extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  tisBues,  and  fracture 
of  the  bones,  was  severe  enough  to  demand,  according  to  the  rules 
of  surgery,  primary  amputation ;  and  ftilly  justified  were  the  two 
medical  men  who  saw  the  case  first,  in  urging  it  upon  the  patient. 
Yet,  reluctant  to  part  with  hia  limb,  I  too,  felled  in  convincing 
him  of  the  risk  to  life  by  attempts  at  saving.  Conservative 
surgery  was  therefore  embraced,  and  succeeded,  after  the  lapse  ol 
many  months,  in  restoring  the  limb  to  its  fermer  usefhlneas,  which, 
but  for  the  perseveraooe  and  patience  of  both  patient  and  surgeon, 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  sacrificed. 

The  tardiness,  however,  with  which  granulations  appeared  at  the 
seat  of  reaction,  and  their  fiabby,  unhealthy  condition,  in  a  consti- 
tution, otherwise  apparently  promising  vigor  of  repair,  -vob  a 
source  of  anxiety  for  many  months,  greatly  increasing  the  burden 
of  the  conservative  surgeon.  The  cause  of  the  slowness  of  repur, 
notwithstanding  vigorous  local  and  general  means  had  been 
called  into  requisition,  could  not  well  be  defined.  Was  it  due 
to  destruction  of  periosteum,  by  force  of  injury  and  sub- 
sequent eloughing  and  suppuration,  or  to  a  taint  of  the  system, 
nyphilitic  or  otherwise? 

Proof  of  the  former,  though  probable,  failed  to  be  adduced, 
while  syphilitic  poisoning,  at  any  time  previous  to  the  injury, 
was  decidedly  denied  by  the  patient.  To  attribute  it  to  a  scrofu- 
lous cachexia  lingering  in  the  system,  in  the  absence  of  exterior 
indications,  can  not  be  sustained  by  experience,  as  scroAila  seldom 
Hhows  its  ravages  at  this  time  of  life,  without  previous  mani- 
festations ;  and,  moreover,  as  in  the  resection  of  bones  of  con- 
firmed  scrofulous    children,  exuberant  granulations,  and  their 
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rapid  fbrmation  into  bony  nuterial,  is  generally  notieed.  Yet 
Qod-liver  oil,  with  tonioe  waa  fVeely  used,  but  no  claim  is  attached 
to  the  former  for  having  expedited  the  osaification,  which 
had  been  so  long  delayed.  In  the  sbeence  of  any  palpable 
eanse,  this  anomalonB  condition  of  the  system  in  not  respond- 
ing to  the  action  of  the  local  and  general  remedies  which  are 
known  to  promote  healthy  and  vigorous  bony  repair,  may  be  as- 
signed to  want  of  fresh  air,  to  which  the  patient  had  been  habitu- 
ated before  in  the  coontiy,  and  to  confinement  in  a  hospital, 
tbongh  otherwise  condacted  with  strictest  regard  to  hygienic 
rules. 

If  eventual  sncoeea,  though  delayed  longer  than  reaeouably 
conld  have  been  expected,  has  been  the  result  in  this  case,  what 
greater  stimulus  for  exertion,  in  the  conservative  field,  is  needed  by 
the  surgeon?  How  inviting  its  cultivation,  promising  such  rich 
and  beneficent  fruits.  Sad  aa  is  the  reflection  of  the  portentous 
number  of  mutilations,  unjustly,  thus  &r,  entailed  on  the  afflicted, 
it  is  consoling  to  hope  that  under  conflervative  rule,  certain  to 
reign,  the  number  of  amputations  absolutely  required  in  injuries, 
even  of  the  gravest  character,  ought  and  will  then  be  but  very 
limited. 

Admitting  that  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  conservatism 
is  of  great  value,  in  successfully  treating  cases  of  this  nature,  yet, 
even  without  it,  every  surgeon  can  be  conservative  and  successftil 
likewise,  if  bnt  rashness  in  judgment  and  action,  love  of  mechani- 
cal display,  and  that  reprehensible  craving  for  renown  by  ampu- 
tation, is  discarded,  and  in  their  place,  mercy  to  the  afflicted,  and 
devotion  for  his  restoration,  even  at  the  expense  and  sacrifice  of 
much  labor  and  toil,  is  anxiously  and  ardently  cultivated,  while 
the  management  of  the  caae  is  mainly  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
Nature.  As  determined  and  persevering  action  is  the  great  lever 
of  Buocess  in  every  worldly  calling,  in  conservative  snrgory  it  will 
not  be  less  so,  if  bnt  the  erroneously  existing  pressing  necessity  of 
immediate  mutilation  by  amputation,  in  severe  injuries — ao  gene- 
rally and  tenaciously  upheld — be  discarded ;  and  with  it  hesitancy 
in  action,  and  doubt  about  the  issue,  by  conservative  treatment,  be 
removed.  The  Ihllacy  of  hnman  judgment  being  proverbial,  and 
many  cases  of  severe  injuries  having  been  known  to  recover  under 
the  patient's  resistance  to  amputation,  in  the  face  of  the  surgeon's 
most  strenuous   and  unequivocal  assertions  to  the  contrary — of 
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which  the  late  natiODal  war  has  offered  many  examples, — mercy 
to  the  afflicted,  by  coDservativo  treatment,  should  not  be  denied ; 
which  baa  proved  more  potent  than  was  ever  expected  by  its  most 
ardent  cultivators.  Yet,  so  long  as  the  love  of  renown  and  reward 
for  the  number  of  amputations  performed,  remains  the  ruliDg 
passion  of  the  surgeon, — forgetting  that  one  limb  saved,  when  ap- 
parently hopelessly  injured,  or  almost  irrecoverably  diseased,  re- 
flects greater  and  brighter  credit  than  an  hundred  successful  am 
putations, — conservative  surgery  will  be  cultivated  but  by  a  few, 
to  the  evident  injury  of  the  science  of  surgery,  alike  as  to  that 
the  afflicted.  This  love  and  spirit  of  false  professional  pride,  seek 
ing  social  and  pecuniary  advancement  by  mutilating  operations, 
too  common  in  general,  and  in  the  locality  of  the  writer,  not  the 
less  prominent  amongst  professed  surgeons,  must  first  cease  before 
the  yet  hidden  blessings  of  conservatism  can  bo  t^Ily  unfolded  for 
the  beneflt  of  the  afflicted.  That  these  happy  days,  however,  in- 
augurating a  reform  in  the  treatment  of  surgical  injuries  and  ail- 
ments, by  conservative  means,  are  seen  looming  up  in  the  distance, 
and  steadily  approaching,  the  daily  records  of  surgical  progress 
are  plainly  and  happily  attesting- 


On  Paraphymoeis.  By  N.  B.  Wells,  M..  D.,  LaGrange,  Er- 
in a  practice  of  some  twelve  years  extent,  I  have  been  called  to 
treat  some  half  a  dozen  cases  of  paraphymosis.  In  the  first  caae, 
which  occurred  in  a  boy  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  I  tried  the 
usual  method  of  reduction,  viz:  by  Beieing  the  body  of  the  penis 
between  the  index  and  middle-fingers  of  either  hand,  and  endeav- 
oring to  draw  the  prepuce  forwards,  at  the  same  time  compreasing 
the  glands  between  the  two  thumbs,  and  pushing  it  back.  In  this 
attempt  I  &iled,  and  then  resorted  to  the  knife,  dividing  the  con- 
stricting preputial  orifice,  which  enabled  me  to  bring  the  prepuce 
forward,  after  the  application  of  some  evaporating  lotion. 

The  subsequent  cases  were  reduced  without  the  use  of  the  knife, 
after  the  manner  above  indicated,  excepting  the  last  one,  which 
occurred  to  me  this  day.  It  was  the  case  of  a  little  boy  of  some 
six  years  of  ago.  Last  night,  by  some  means,  he  retracted  the 
prepnce,  and  was  unable  to  return  it  to  its  proper  place.  Great 
constriction  about  the  sulcus  was  the  result.    The  little  fellow 
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fretted  and  chafed  all  night  under  the  pain  attending  his  condi- 
tion, and  would  not  tell  his  parents  what  was  the  trouble,  only 
answering  that  his  bowels  painod  him,  on  being  questioned  by 
them.  This  morning,  early,  he,  however,  let  them  into  the  secret 
of  his  tme  condition,  whereupon  they  immediately  summoned  me 
to  his  assistance.  On  arriving,  I  endeavored  to  reduce  the  de- 
formity by  the  method  above  indicated.  After  several  determined 
efforts,  which  caused  him  great  suffering,  I  was  compelled  to  give 
it  up,  with  the  idea  that  I  should  have  to  resort  to  the  bistoury. 
I  examined  Druit,  Erichsen,  etc.,  on  the  anbject,  and  both  these 
good  authorities  gave  me  no  other  comfort,  after  the  faUuro  of  the 
manual  method,  save  the  knife.  But  feeling  loth  to  resort  to  this 
method;  in  this  case,  I  resolved  to  try  an  evaporating  and  astrin- 
gent application  for  a  few  hours,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the 
serous  effusion  under  the  integument,  and  the  general  swelling 
and  inflammation  as  well,  and  thus,  possibly,  be  enabled  to  bring 
the  prepuce  forward  to  its  wonted  position,  without  cutting. 

Accordingly,  I  made  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  pare 
water,  and  with  this  I  kept  the  whole  organ  well  enveloped  for 
eight  hours,  by  means  of  soft  old  cotton,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
(this  evening)  I  was  able  to  reduce  the  paraphymosis  with  but 
little  trouble  or  pain  to  the  patient.  Very  soon  after  this  he  eva- 
cuated the  bladder,  and  is  doing  well. 

I  do  not  report  this  case  because  I  consider  the  treatment  of  it 
very  instructive,  or  nnique.  Possibly,  hundreds  of  cases  of  this 
class  have  been  treated  by  my  professional  brethren  in  the  same 
manner,  or  perhaps  more  skillfully.  But  the  important  point  with 
me,  in  saying  aught  upon  this  subject  is,  that  I  may  sugeest  the 
possibility,  in  many  of  those  cases,  of  reducing  them  back  to  their 
natural  state  by  means  similar  to  that  resorted  to  by  me,  in  the 
above  case,  after  failing  with  the  manual  method,  and  thus  avoid 
the  use  of  the  knife,  which  is  always  fraught  with  much  dread  to 
parents,  in  the  case  of  small  children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  actual 
pain  of  the  operation.  And  if  the  application  of  cold  and  astrin- 
gents serve  a  good  purpose  with  juveniles,  why  not  be  of  equal 
benefit  in  cases  of  adults?  While  I  would  notpresnme  to  say  that 
the  above  case  should  establish  its  treatment  as  a  rule,  yet  it  cer- 
tainly affords  a  slight  hint  of  the  propriety  of  its  trial,  instead  of 
invariably  and  abruptly  resorting  to  the  knife,  in  all  caaes,  where 
the  manual  or  digital  plan  foils. 
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Obstetrical   Cases.— Cephalic    Venion.     By  Wm.    CABflON,  M.  D., 
CiDcJDtiati. 

On  May  2d,  1866,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  N.,  in  labor  with  her 
third  child.  I  fonnd  her  in  charge  of  a  Crerman  midwife,  who  of- 
ficiates frequently  in  snch  cases,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 
She  had  been  in  labor  fonr  or  five  hours.  The  waters  had  escaped, 
and  with  them  the  midwife  had  observed  that  the  ann  came 
down.  A  vaginal  examination  showed  the  hand  and  arm  in  the 
vagina,  and  the  oa  nteriwell  dilated,  with  rather  feeble  pains.  The 
woman's  general  condition  was  good.  Preparatory  to  manual  inter- 
ference, I  ascertained  that  it  was  the  left  arm  and  shoulder  that 
was  engaged,  and  that  the  head  and  face,  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
were  easily  f^lt  externally.  My  first  impulse  was  to  turn  by 
the  feet,  but  finally  concluded  to  try  cephalic  version,  for  the  rea- 
sons following. 

The  waters  were  evacnated,  which  woold  render  podalic  version 
more  difficult  than  with  nndiecharged  liquor  amnii.  The 
uterine  pains  were  feeble,  and  I  fonnd  that  the  child  could  be 
moved,  by  an  upward  effort  with  my  fingers  in  the  vagina,  with 
little  reaiBtance  from  uterine  contraction,  and  the  head  of  the  child 
seemed  to  bo  easily  manipulated  externally.  I  accordingly  re- 
turned the  arm  and  hand  within  the  03  uteri ;  made  upward 
pressure  upon  the  shoulder,  carrying  it  towards  the  opposite  side 
from  the  head,  and  at  the  same  time  pressure  upon  the  head  by 
external  manipulation;  and  had  the  unexpected  satisfaction  of 
finding  that  the  presentation  of  the  child  was  being  changed  to  that 
of  the  vertex,  in  the  second  position.  I  continued  the  external 
pressure,  and  maintained  the  vertex  in  position  until  I  felt  it 
was  secure  by  uterine  pains.  I  left  her,  with  tho  direction  that,  if 
her  unassisted  efforts  were  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  her  de- 
livery within  two  or  three  hours,  I  should  be  sent  for.  I  was  called 
within  that  time,  and  concluded  to  deliver  with  the  forceps,  which 
was  done  immediately,  the  child  being  dead. 

It  would  seem  that  this  was  a  case  unuBually  fevorable  for  the 
performance  of  cephalic  version,  from  the  relaxed  condition  of  the 
abdominal  walla  and  tho  uterus.  An  unfavorable  circumstance  was 
the  fact  that  the  liquor  amnii  had  been  discharged  and  tho  shoul- 
der well  engaged.  Tho  particular  manipulation  which  Prof.  M.  B. 
Wright,  who  has  written  on  this  subject,  uses  (and  describes  in 
his  prize  essay),  is  as  follows,  "  we  apply  our  fingers  upon  the  top 
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of  a  ehouMer,  and  onr  thumb  iD/the  opposite  axilla,  or  on  eucli 
part  SB  will  give  as  command  of  the  oiient,  and  enable  ns  to  apply 
a  degree  of  lateral  force.  Our  left  hand  ia  also  applied  to  the 
abdomen  of  the  patient,  over  tbo  breech  of  the  foetus.  Lateral 
preMDre  iB  made  upon  the  Bhonlders  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
bodj  of  the  fcetua  a  curvilinear  movement.  At  the  same  time,  the 
left  hand,  applied  as  above,  makes  presiiure,  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
breech,  aa  it  were,  and  move  it  toward  the  center  of  the  nterine 
cavity.  Tb«  body  ie  thns  made  to  assume  its  original  bent  fcetus, 
the  points  of  contact  with  the  utems  are  loosened,  and  perhaps 
dimioished,  and  the  force  of  adhesion  is  in  a  good  d^ree  over- 
oome.  Without  any  direct  action  upon  the  head,  it  gradually 
Approaches  the  superior  strait,  &lls  into  the  opening,  and  will  in 
all  probability,  adjust  itself  as  a  thvorable  vertex  presentation. 
If  not,  the  head  may  be  acted  upon  as  in  deviated  positions  of 
the  vertex,  or  it  may  be  grasped,  brought  into  the  strait,  and 
placed  in  correspondence  with  one  of  the  oblique  diameters.  The 
mode  we  adopted  was  tbe  one  commonly  in  use,  and  different  [rom 
that  recorded  above.  The  result  was  easily  accomplished  in  our 
case,  and   with  less  effort  and  difficulty  than  is  usual  in  podalic 


Svpture  of  the  Utervs. — On  Sunday,  February  10,  seven  o'clock, 
A.  U.,  I  received  a  message  to  call  on  Mrs.  F.,  East  Front  street, 
who  had  been  in  charge  of  a  midwife,  during  the  evening  and 
night  previous.  She  had  bad  four  living  children,  without  any 
difficulty  and  with  very  short  labors.  I  found  a  vertex  presen- 
tation, and  the  head  within  easy  reach,  in  the  superior  strait.  The 
woman  was  restless,  with  a  feeble  pulse,  and  anxious  for  relief.  I 
learned  at  that  time  ft^m  her  attendant,  of  nothing  unusual  in  the 
oonrse  of  her  labor.  The  indications  were  to  relieve  her  quickly, 
and  for  that  purpose  I  went  for  the  forceps.  Upon  my  return,  in 
half  an  hour,  I  found  such  a  change,  and  so  much  prostration,  that 
Iconcluded  there  wassome  unusual  reason  for  it,  and  thatsho  would 
probably  die  in  the  act  of  artificial  delivery.  I  ascertained,  that  up 
to  eleven  o'clock  of  the  night  before,  she  had  had  regular  and 
active  paine — ^tliat  about  that  time  she  had  exclaimed,  "Oh  I'm 
burst" — that  her  pains  then  ooased;  she  had  had  chills  and  had 
pen^ired  fVeely  at  times  since  that.  The  failure  of  vital  power 
was  very  rapid  alter  we  saw  her. 

We  concluded  fWtm   this  history,  that  the  uterus  had  been 
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ruptured  at  the  time  of  her  exclamation — eleven  o'clock,  the  night 
before — and  eight  and  a  half  hours  before  we  saw  her.  External 
examination  showed  alarge  distended,  butjleldingabdomon.  The 
limbs  of  the  child  could  not  be  felf^  nor  did  the  nterua  seem  to  be 
contracted,  as  it  would  naturallj  be  with  the  ftetus  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  The  head  of  the  child  had  not  receded  in  the 
pelvis.  Alter  consulting  with  Dr.  Littel,  whom  I  met  in  the 
neighborhood,  we  concluded  no  interference  was  advisable,  ae  tJie 
woman  would  evidently  die  very  soon.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
the  child  being  alive.  She  died  within  an  hour.  Upon  opening 
the  abdominal  cavity,  soon  after  death,  in  presenceof  Bre.  Dawson, 
Littel  and  Minor,  we  found  considerable  effusion  ofbloodinit,  and 
a  transverse  rent  in  the  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  uterus, 
involving  the  cervix.  The  child  had  only  partially  protruded 
ft-om  the  rent,  and  it  required  some  eifort  to  withdraw  it  &om  ita 
position.  The  head  was  hydrocephaloid,  which  was  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  accident.  There  thus  was  produced  a  relative 
deficiency  of  the  pelvic  diameters.  There  was  no  actual  deficiency, 
as  examination  and  the  history  of  her  preceding  labors  had  shown. 
The  pressure  upon  the  uterine  walls  between  the  enlarged  head 
and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  pelvis,  might  account  for  the  trans- 
verse rupture  at  that  point.  The  diameters  of  the  head  measured 
as  follows;  Bl-parietal,  five  and  three-quarter  inches;  antero- 
posterior, seven  and  one-half  inches;  circumference,  eighteen  and 
three-quarter  inches. 

Many  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  rupture  do  not  seem  to  have 
existed  in  her  case.  The  uterus  did  not  appear  thinned  or  softened, 
so  far  as  our  examination  went.  The  uterine  contractions  had  been 
vigorous  up  to  the  moment  of  rupture.  There  was  no  history  of 
any  pre<iispo8ing  cause  from  her  former  labors.  She  had  recovered 
rapidly  ft-om  them  without  any  metritis  or  puerperal  accidents. 
Prask,  in  his  monograph  on  rupture  of  the  uterus,  published  in 
American  Journal  Medical  Sciences,  of  1848,  mentions  a  case  where 
chronic  inflammation  had  supervened  previously  to  her  last  labor, 
"which  resulted  in  softening  of  the  uterus,  the  resistance  of  a 
dropsical  head  causing  laceration  of  the  organ  after  a  very  few 
paina."  The  dropsical  head  was  the  chief  predisposing,  and  the 
active  uterine  pains  the  immediate,  cause  of  theruptnre.  She  had 
not  taken  ergot. 

Among  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  ruptnre  in  Frask'B  mono- 
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graph,  in  eight  there  were  dropetcal  heads.    "So  messarements  are 
given. 

At  the  time  we  were  called  to  this  case,  the  woman,  from  the 
accounta  of  her  attendanta,  had  been  in  labor  at  least  twelve  houre. 
The  rupture  had  occurred  eight  and  a  half  hours  before,  and  the 
woman  was  too  feeble  to  justify  interference.  Besides,  the  child 
was  dead.  If  we  had  been  called  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  or 
soon  after,  the  mode  of  relief  would  have  required  consideration. 
Gastrotomy  would  have  been  the  most  feasible  operation. 


Croup.  Translated  from  Niemeyer's  Lekrbuch  der  SpecieUen  Patho- 
logie  und  Therapie.  By  Samui:!.  Nickels,  M.  D. 
Pathology  and  Etiology.  Croupous  inflammation  presents  that 
form  of  inflammatory  stmctural  disorder  in  which  a  fibrinous  exu- 
dation, which  coagulates  rapidly,  takes  place  upon  the  free  surface 
of  mucous  membranes,  involving  only  the  epithelium.  If  the  re- 
■raiting  croup  membrane  is  thrown  off,  the  epithelium  is  rapidly 
regenerated ;  no  loss  of  eubslAnce  occurs ;  no  cicatrix  Is  left. 
Diphtheritic  inflammation,  which  is  rarely  observed  on  the  respi- 
ratory mucous  membrane,  is  also  attended  by  a  rapidly  coagula- 
ting exudation,  rich  in  flbrine,  differing  however  from  that  of  croup, 
by  being  exuded,  not  upon,  but  in  the  macoos  membrane,  infiltra- 
ting it«  tissue,  aud  compressing  its  vessels,  so  that  the  mucous 
membrane  loses  its  vitality,  and  is  changed  into  a  slough.  This  is 
cast  ofTj  there  is  loss  of  substance,  and  later,  a  cicatrix.  Only  sec- 
ondary croup,  i.  e.,  croupous  laryngitis,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  a  symptom  of  general  constitutional  disorder,  and  which  is  oc- 
casionally associated  with  measles,  small-pox,  typhoa,  but  particu- 
larly scarlatina,  presents  a  transition  from  the  croupous  to  the 
diphtheritic  form  of  inflammation  of  mncous  membranes,  and  ie 
frequently  observed  affecting  the  pharynx  in  bad  cases  of  scarlet 
fever. 

Croup,  which  is  not  often  observed  on  other  mucous  membranes 
than  the  respiratory,  presents  the  pecoliarity  that  it  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  during  childhood,  and 
rarely  attacks  the  air-cells ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  croupoos  pneu- 
monia— a  true  croap  of  the  air-cells — is  a  frequent  disease  in  adult 
life,  when  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  almost  exempt. 
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Though  croupous  laryngitis  is,  accordingly,  almost  confined  to 
childhood,  yet  the  predisposition  is  not  marked  in  infancy;  the 
disease,  likewise,  becomes  rare,  after  the  second  dentition;  the 
greatest  liabilitytocronp,  therefore,  is  found  between  the  second 
and  seventh  years.  Boys  are  attacked  more  frequently  than  girls; 
but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  strong,  blooming,  well-nonrished 
children  pre-eminently  predisposed;  on  the  contrary,  delieato, 
weakly  children,  who  are  the  progeny  of  tuborcnions  parents,  and 
who  present  evidences  of  defective  nutrition,  pale  skins,  intensely 
blue  veins ;  who  are  liable  to  serous  skin  diseases,  to  enlargements 
of  the  lymphatic  gland8,to  acute  hydrocephalns,  are  also  more  prone 
to  cronp.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  that,  in  certain  fami- 
lies which  present  a  great  mortality,  a  part  of  the  children  die  of 
hydrocephalus,  another  part  of  croup,  while  the  surviving  ones 
become  tuberculous  at  a  later  period  in  life.  Not  nnfreqnently, 
croup  becomes  developed  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  a  moist 
eruption  from  the  head  and  face. 

Croup  is  more  frequent  in  northern  regions,  which  are  much 
exposed  to  wind  and  moisture,  than  in  southern,  better  protected 
places.  Sometimes  croup  becomes  epidemic;  many  children  are 
attacked,  even  in  small  places ;  not  seldom  several  children  of  the 
same  family,  in  a  short  time,  suffer  fi-om  the  moat  intense  and  per- 
nicious forms.  It  is  this  epidemic  variety  which  seems  most  fre- 
quently to  be  associated  with  croup  of  the  pharynx. 

The  exciting  causes  of  croup  are,  in  most  cases,  unknown;  in 
Homo  cases  the  disease  appears  to  be  induced  by  direct  irritation 
of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  or  by  cold.  Sharp  north  or 
north-east  winds  are  in  bad  repute. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  diseased  mucous  membrane  presents  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  redness,  from  slight  vascular  injection  to  ecchymo- 
sis.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  redness  is  less,  as  the  exudation  is 
more  abundant;  and  from  the  occasional  absence  of  the  redness  it 
has  been  concluded  that  croup  presents  a  particular  form  of  inflam- 
mation, running  its  course  without  hypertemia.  We  have  al- 
ready shown  that  the  paleness,  after  death,  of  mucous  membranes, 
which  were  hyperasmic  during  life,  is  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
elastic  tissue  they  contain. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  denuded  of  its  epithelium,  and,  like 
the  sub-mucous  tissue,  swollen  and  spongy;  even  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx  appear  moist,  pale  and  soft.    Very  frequently,  but  not 
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always,  the  ft-ee  surface  of  the  omooos  membrane  is  found  covered 
with  the  croapous  exudation.  The  absence  of  the  croup  mem- 
brane in  the  cadavers  of  patients  who  bad  died  with  the  phenom- 
ena of  cronp,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  artificial  division  into 
true  and  false  croup,  and  many  physicians  stitl  affirm  that,  in 
th«  nnmerooB  cases  in  which  no  membrane  is  fonnd  in  the  larynx, 
on  post-mortem  examination,  the  patient  did  not  die  of  "genuine" 
«ronp.  In  croup,  of  course,  as  in  other  diseases,  there  exudes  a 
fluid  plauma,  which  coagulates  after  exudation.  Should  it  be 
thrown  off  before  death,  either  in  the  fluid  or  coagulated  form,  the 
larynx  would  be  found  free;  but  the  disease  would  nevertheless 
be  the  same  as  in  those  cases  in  which  a  coagulated  exudation 
lines  the  mucons  membrane.  The  croupous  exudation  sometimes 
possesses  the  consistence  of  glutinous  cream;  sometimes  forms 
compact,  tough  membrane;  sometimes  it  lines,  as  a  continuons 
membrane,  the  internal  surface  of  the  larynx ;  occasionally  being 
continued  down  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  in  the  form  of 
branching  tubes ;  sometimee  only  few  flakes  and  patches  are 
found  adhering  to  the  macous  membrane.  The  aofl  and  thin 
paeudo- membranes  are  easily  separated  ttota  the  mucous  mem- 
brane; the  tough  and  compact  are  more  adherent.  The  external 
surface  of  the  firm,  dense,  pseudo- membranes,  which  are  often 
more  than  a  line  in  thickness,  presents  frequently  numerous  red 
streaks  and  spots  of  adhering  blood,  which  correspond  to  smalt 
bleeding  points  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Aflor  adhering  for 
some  time,  the  psendo-membranes  are  loosened  by  a  serous  exuda- 
tion coming  th)m  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  are 
then  expelled,  either  in  the  form  of  complete  tubes,  or  flakes  and 
patches.  If  the  course  of  the  disease  be  fhvorable,  the  epitholium 
is  soon  restored,  and  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane  returns  to 
its  normal  condition.  In  other  cases  the  expulsion  of  the  first 
pscndo-membrane  is  followed  by  further  exudation ;  and  thus  the 
process  may  be  repeated  until  finally  exhausted,  or  until  the  pa- 
tient succumbs. 

The  croup  membrane  is  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist 
of  amorphous  or  finely  fibrillated  fibrine,  containing  in  its 
meshes  numerous  young  cells,  entangled  during  its  exudation. 

The  frequent  complication  with  croupous  inflammation  <^  the 
pharynx  is  of  great  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  cronp,  as  well 
as    in    the    physiological    explanation    of  its  symptoms.      The 
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French  consider  only  tho»e  casoa  true  croap,  in  which  thia  com- 
plication is  preBent ;  all  others,  false  croup.  In  Grermany,  also,  the 
frequency  of  the  simultaneoua  exiBtonco  of  both  forms  of  dis- 
ease has  iteen  confirmed,  since  attention  was  directed  to  thin 
point. 

A  high  degree  of  hyperteraia  of  the  hi-onchial  raucous  mem- 
brane, and  of  the  lungs,  is  almost  always  present;  frequently, 
croup  of  the  bronchi  and  pneumonia.  We  will  explain  these  con- 
ditions Hs  tlic  necessarj-  results  of  laryngeal  croup. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — In  many  cases  the  attack  is  preceded  by 
precursory  syniptonis ;  the  patient  is  capricious ;  presents  slight 
febrile  phenomena  ;  is  hoarse  and  has  a  suspicious  cough.  These 
may  bo  the  unimportant  symptoms  of  a  mild  laryngeal  catarrh,  or 
the  prognostics  of  one  of  the  moat  deBtructive  diseases  of  children. 
The  observing  physician  wilt  generally  be  able  to  distinguish, 
even  at  this  time,  the  one  from  the  other.  In  all  cases  the 
fauces  should  be  examined,  although  do  complaint  of  uneasiness  in 
swallowing  be  made.  If  they  are  reddened,  and  the  tonsils  swol- 
len ;  if  they  present,  here  and  there,  small,  firm,  whitish  patches, 
we  may  consider  this  as  pathognomonic  of  commencing  croup. 
Just  as  we  found  frequent  sneezing,  copious  discharge  from  the 
nose,  with  the  aame  group  of  symptoms,  characteristic  of  catarrh 
of  the  larynx.  The  individual  predisposition  should  be  con- 
sidered, in  making  the  diagnosis  between  croup  and  laryngeal 
catarrh.  We  need  not  feel  so  much  alarmed  about  children  who 
have  become  hoarse  and  had  a  barking  cough  after  every 
slight  cold,  and  whose  brothers  and  sisters  have  not  shown  a  pre- 
disposition to  croup,  OS  in  those  cases  where  the  children  have  al- 
ready survived  attacks,  or  where  brothel's  and  sisters  have  died  of 
this  disease. 

These  symptoms  may  precede,  for  several  days,  the  actual 
attack ;  but  in  many  cases  they  are  entirely  absent,  and  the 
disease  begins  suddenly,  and  unexpectedly,  with  all  its  terrors. 
Late  in  the  evening,  or  at  midnight,  the  child  awakes  with  a 
rough  hoarse  voice,  or  the  voice  is  almost  inaudible,  and  makes  sud- 
den transitions,  from  the  ordinary  soft  low  key  to  a  very  high 
shrill  pitch,  owing  to  the  momentary  contact  of  the  vocal  cords, 
which  are  swollen  and  often  covered  by  exudation.  The  short 
sharp  cough  soon  become  rough  and  hoarse  ;  and,  if  the  effort  be 
sufSciently  strong  to  stretch  and  arch  the  vocal  cords,  barking. 
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bat  after  a  while,  loees  all  sound.    We  see  the  child  speak  and 
cough,  but  do  not  hear  it. 

In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  wbieh  depend  solely  on  the 
softening  and  thickening  of  the  vocal  eords,  and  the  exudation 
upon  them,  and  which  exactly  resemble  those  of  catarrh  of  the 
larynx,  we  find  a  continuous,  perilous  dyspnoea,  pathognomonic  of 
croup,  but  rarely,  and  then  only  transiently,  associated  with 
laryngeal  catarrh.  Thie  dyspncea,  the  result  of  narrowing  of  the 
glottis,  and  whose  cause,  in  the  absence  of  the  croup  membrane, 
we  will  endeavor  to  explain,  is  very  peculiar,  and  not  easily  con- 
founded with  other  forms  of  difficult  breathing.  The  respira- 
tion is  extremely  laborious  ;  one  can  see  the  great  efTorts  the  child 
makes  to  inspire.  All  the  muscles  aiding  in  the  expansion  of  the 
thorax  are  in  full  activity ;  the  child  raises  itself  up  and  extends 
the  vertebral  column,  in  order  to  increnso  the  expansion  of  the 
thorax,  by  elevating  the  ribs.  Notwithstanding  these  forcible 
efforts,  the  air  passes  but  slowly  through  the  contracted  glottis  ; 
the  respiration  is  remarkably  protracted ;  the  forcible  passage  of 
air  through  the  narrow  glottis,  produces  a  highly  characteristic 
whistling  sound,  which  once  heard  is  readily  recognized.  During 
tbeec  laborious  respiratory  efforts,  the  dilator  muscles  of  the 
aUe  nasi  contract,  and  thus  expand  titc  nostrils  (an  instinctive 
action  of  these  muscles,  without  which  the  nostrils  would  be 
closed  by  the  rapid  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  nose),  and  though 
this  rapid  action  of  the  wings  of  the  nose  is  not  pathognomonic  of 
croup,  yet  there  is  another  highly  characteristic  sign  in  cases 
of  this  disease,  which  depends  on  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 
thorax,  necessarily  resulting  from  its  expansion  while  the  glottis 
i«  contracted.  We  observe  that  the  epigastrium,  and  even  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum,  is  forced  deeply  inward  during 
each  inspiratory  effort.  The  diaphragm,  overcome  by  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air  in  the  thorax,  is  forcibly  drawn  upward,  as 
it*  thoracic  surface  is  subjected  to  much  less  pressure  than  its 
abdominal  surface.  At  the  same  time,  the  lower  ribs  are  drawn 
inward,  during  inspiration,  by  the  conti'action  of  the  diaphragm 
which  is  unable  to  approach  the  level  position,  and  thus  the  lower 
thoracic  aperture  becomes  narrowed. 

The  whole  expression  of  the  child  indicates  want  of  air, 
great  exertions  to  obtain  it,  and  despair,  produced  by  the  ineffec- 
tual efforta.     The  child  deBires  to  leave  its  bed  for  the  arms  of  the 
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narsc,  aad  then  wants  to  return  to  bed ;  agony  is  apparent  in 
its  features;  it  strikes  about  itself;  changes  its  position;  takes 
hold  of  its  throat  and  pulls  its  tongue  to  remove  the  obstruction  ; 
the  face  is  disfigured  and  covered  with  perspiration.  A  child 
suffering  &om  croup,  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  most  pitiable 
of  sights. — [^Continued  in  next  number. 


Uterine  Exomphalos.    Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  February  5,  1867. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Oliver  read  the  history  of  an  unusual  obstetrical  case. 
in  which  the  child  was  born  alive,  after  six  hours  of  natural  labor- 
The  mother's  abdomen  presented  a  cone-like  appearance  at  the 
time  of  confinement,  the  apex  of  the  cone  being  about  the  umbil- 
icus. Finding  the  presentation  natural,  he  gave  it  no  special 
attention  until  after  the  child  was  born.  After  the  delivery  of 
the  child,  the  placenta  not  coming  away,  and  the  cord  being  very 
weak  and  slender,  so  as  not  to  bear  even  Blight  traction,  he  exam- 
ined the  abdominal  tumor  more  carefully,  and  found  a  dilated 
umbilical  opening,  through  which  the  fondue  of  the  uterus,  con- 
taining a  large  substance  of  some  kind,  was  projecting.  This 
tumor-like  projection  was  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  with  its  con- 
tents (subsequently  determined  to  be  the  placenta  very  much 
larger  than  usual),  projecting  through  the  dilated  umbilical  open- 
ing of  the  mother,  and  slightly  constricted  by  the  recti  muscles 
at  the  base.  He  elevated  slightly  the  tumor,  turned  it  edge- 
downward,  and  it  passed  with  some  noise  into  the  abJominal 
cavity ;  after  which  the  after-birth,  weighing  nearly  eight  pounds, 
was  easily  delivered.  The  child  was  healthy,  but  weighed  only 
five  pounds.  He  thought  that  the  stricturing  of  a  portion  of  the 
womb  containing  the  placenta  accounted  for  the  disproportion 
between  the  placenta  and  child.  He  had  never  seen  the  mother 
until  called  to  her  during  the  labor,  but  learned  that  she  had  um- 
bilical hernia  when  a  child.  She  had  had  one  child  previously, 
without  trouble,  and  made  a  good  recovery.  Ifothing  abnormal, 
except  size,  was  observed  in  the  placenta;  no  microscopic  exam- 
ination was  made. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Harvey  thought  the  labor  was  prolonged  because  the 
abdominal  muscles  could  not  act  effectually.  The  size  of  the  child 
would   indicate  that  it  was  deprived  of  a  part  of  the  placental 
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Bupplj  of  blood,  bj  the  constriction  of  the  fundus  of  the  suture 
by  the  recti  muscles. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Elstun  could  not  understand  how  hernia  of  the  im- 
pregnated nteruB  could  occur. 

Dr.  J.  K,  Bigler  thought  anteveraion  would  favor  it. 

Dr.  L.  D.  "Waterman  regretted  that  all  the  facts  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  abdomen  before  delivery,  and  the  structure  of  the  cord 
and  placenta,  were  not  obtained.  There  was  early  umbilical 
homia  and  weakness  of  abdominal  wallH,  and  as  the  nterns  en- 
larged, it  passed  in  this  direction  nalurally,  giving  the  cone  shape. 
There  was  disease  of  the  placenta,  probably,  furnishing  a  meager 
supply  of  blood  to  the  child,  accounting  for  il*  proportionately 
small  size;  and  the  placenta  was  <iver-devc loped  by  nalure'sefforts 
to  make  amends  for  quality  by  quantity. 

Dr.  James  H.  Woodward  believed  that  tbe  placenta  was  im- 
prisoned ;  thus  cutting  off  the  circulation  from  the  fcetus. 

Dr.  John  A.  Comingor  thought  the  difference  between  the  sizt 
of  the  child,  cord  and  placenta,  of  interest,  and  that  there  was  a 
hernia,  somewhat  constricted,  by  reason  of  its  size,  of  the  fundnni 
nteri  with  tbe  placenta  enclosed. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Stevens  thought  the  placenta  increased  in  sise,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  that  "diminished  pressure  admits  greater 
growth."  Could  not  believe  there  was  stricture  of  any  portion  of 
the  uterus  during  pregnancy. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Gaston  could  not  see  how  pressure  could  have  been  ex- 
erted on  the  cord  if  there  was  no  hernia.  Thought  the  size  of  the 
placenta  arose  from  some  vice  in  the  mother. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Harvey  disagreed  with  Dr.  St«vens,  according  to 
whose  theory  the  placenta  might  fill  the  uterus  if  pressure  did  not 
prevent. 

Dr.  L.  D.  Waterman  thought  a  stricture  which  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  circulation  between  the  placenta  and  the  child  would 
destroy  a  portion  of  the  uterus.  The  uterus  in  developing  with 
the  foetus  would  push  out  the  walls,  but  not  become  strictured. 

Dr.  F.  B.  Nofsinger  differed  from  those  who  thought  the  uterus 
waa  strictured  by  the  muscles  before  labor,  because  the  uterine 
veeseU  came  from  below  the  strictured  part,  and  this  would  cause 
a  diminished  size  of  the  placenta. 

J.  H.  WooDBURN,  M.  D..  President. 

F.  B.  NorsiHaiR,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
10 
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Reports  of  casef  of  Uterine  Exomphalos  are  rare  in  the  literature 
of  the  profeaeiOQ ;  and  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  publish  Dr. 
Oliver's  case,  with  the  discnssion  that  ensued  in  the  Indianapolis 
Academy  of  Medicine  upon  its  hoing  reported. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Obstetrical  Society,  vol.  I,  p. 
77,  Mr,  Murray  reports  a  case  in  which  the  hernial  protrusion  took 
place  at  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy ;  the  subject,  thirty  years 
of  age,  already  the  mother  of  three  children,  had  always  suffered 
fW)ni  a  slight  and  easily  reduced  umbilical  hernia.  The  hernial 
tumor  consisted  of  two-thirds  of  the  uterus,  the  lower  part  toward 
the  OS  lying  in  the  grasp  of  the  umbilioal  ring.  The  hernia  mea- 
sured seven  or  eight  inches  by  five.  An  examination  per  vaginam 
proved  that  no  os  uteri  conid  be  felt  with  the  finger,  and  the  vagina 
greatly  elongated,  and  narrowed,  particularly  the  upper  or  uterine 
extremity  of  this  canal.  The  umbilical  ring  measured  from  three 
to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  and  was  capable  of  great 
distension.  The  hernia  was  easily  reduced;  the  ring  yielding 
readily,  and  equally  all  around.  The  patient  accomplished  her 
fiill  term,  and  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  child. 

So,  too,  there  are  instances  on  record  of  separation  of  the  fibres 
of  the  linea  alba,  allowing  the  protrusion  of  the  gravid  uterus ;  so 
too,  of  ingninal  or  femoral  hernia  of  the  uterus  in  like  condition. 

The  weight  of  the  placenta  which  Dr.  Oliver  gives  in  his  case, 
is  simply  enormous,  or,  as  Dominie  Sampson  would  have  said, 
pro-dig-i-ous. 

Dr.  Priestly,  On  the  Gravid  Uterus,  London,  1860,  says :  "  Taking 
the  mature  organ  as  our  typo,  ila  diameter  averages  from  seven  to 
eight  inches,  and  its  weight  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  ounces. 
It  is  liable,  however,  to  considerable  variation,  both  in  size  and 
weight,  being  generally  largest  with  the  heaviest  children;  but 
Instances  are  recorded  by  Wrisborg  and  Stein,  in  which  the  pla- 
centa had  undergone  such  an  amount  of  hypertrophy,  as  to  weigh 
in  one  case  three  pound e,  and  in  another  six  pounds."  But  here 
we  have  a  placenta  weighing  nearly  eight  pounds — almost  two 
pounds  "  better "  than  any  previously  recorded  hypertrophied 
placenta  I  T.  P. 
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Description  of  a  Modification  of  the  Operation  for  Strabismus.    Bv 

liicuARD  LiEBRiEcu,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  Parie. 

It  is  well  known  that,  if  the  internal  rectus  maBcle  be  divided 
in  the  manner  now  generally  practiced,  it  is  possible  to  correct  a 
squint  of  irom  two  to  two  and  a  half  lines  in  adulta,  and  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  lines  in  children.  But,  if  the  deviation  exceed 
this  extent,  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  perform  two,  three,  or  even 
more,  successive  operations. 

Whilst  the  division  of  the  effect  between  the  two  operations, 
one  OD  each  eye,  offers  certain  advantagen  with  regard  to  the  sym- 
metry and  uniformity  of  the  movemente  of  the  eyes,  the  perform- 
ance of  a  third  or  fourth  operation — i.  e.,  its  repetition  upon  a 
fflUBcle  which  already  has  been  divided — is  attended  by  great 
disadvantages.  In  fact,  by  such  a  repetition  of  the  tenotomy, 
anything  like  an  approximative  calculation  of  the  result  is  ren-  ' 
dered  impossible.  In  some  cases  the  effect  will  be  nil,  in  others 
excessive ;  so  that,  aa  was  once  said  by  a  well  known  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  when  a  third  tenotomy  has  once  tieen  made,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  predict  how  many  more  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform 
upon  the  same  individual. 

This  ie  probably  owing  to  the  cicatricial  adhesions  which  are 
formed  after  the  first  operation,  as  they  prevent  the  performance 
of  the  usual  simple  tenotomy.  For,  if  we  be  not  careful  to  divide 
these  adhesions  completely,  it  may  easily  occur  that  a  small  band, 
which  has  escaped  our  notice,  will  mar  the  effect ;  or  If,  in  order 
to  secure  their  complete  division,  we  have  been  obliged  to  incise 
the  parts  freely,  a  divergent  squint  (in  division  of  the  internal 
rectus)  not  unfrequently  results,  with  considerable  loss  of  mobil- 
ity inwards,  sinking  of  the  caruncle,  etc.;  in  short,  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  old  and  now  abandoned  operation, 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  I  felt  anxious  to  i-emedy,  If  possi  • 
ble,  these  defects,  by  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  operating ;  and 
I  then  determined  to  investigate,  with  greater  accuracy  :  (1)  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  muscles,  with  regard  to  the  capsule  of 
Tenon,  the  sclerotic,  conjunctiva,  caruncle,  etc. ;  and  (2)  the  me- 
chanical effect  of  the  operation  for  strabismus. 

The  capsule  of  Tenon,  which  encloses  the  whole  eyeball,  with 
the  exception  of  the  cornea,  consists  of  two  very  different  por- 
tions. The  posterior  half,  with  its  smooth.  Arm,  inner  surface, 
forms  a  cup  in  which  the  eyeball  moves  freely,  as  the  head  of  a 
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joint  in  the  socket.  Thie  cup  ih  pierced  by  the  four  recti  muHclefi, 
and  forraB,  at  the  point  of  perforation,  a  sharply  defined  ring, 
which  enters  into  so  close  a  connection  with  the  mnscleB,  as  to 
render  any  displacement  between  :the  two  impossible.  This  close 
adhesion  l>etweeD  the  muscles  and  the  posterior  iialf  -of  the  e^- 
Bule  is,  moreover,  increased  by  sheath-like  proceasea,  which  run 
backward  fi-om  the  outer  surface  of  the  ca|>sule  towards  4^  orbit, 
and  which  are,  for  a  certain  distance,  firmly  connected  with  the 
mnscloa.  But,  toward  the  eyeball,  no  sheath-like  prooesses  extend 
from  the  posterior  capsule ;  the  latter  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
form  of  a  ring,  which  encloses  the  spot  where  the  musdes  pene- 
trate, and  whence,  for  a  very  short  distance,  the  muficles  are  quite 
free  from  any  adhesion.  But  before  the  tendon  is  inserted  into 
the  sclerotic,  it  penetrates  between  the  sclerotic  and  tiie  ant^or 
half  of  the  capsule,  and  becomes  united  with  the  latter. 

This  anterior  half  of  the  capsule,  which  may  be  considered  as 
iitanding  towards  the  posterior  portion  in  the  relation  of  a  semi- 
circular lid  to  a  semt-oircular  cup,  is  much  thinner  than  it,  and  io 
ditficult  to  dissect,  more  especially  on  the  dead  body ;  fi»r,  like  th* 
conjunctiva,  it  rapidly  diminishes  in  thickness  and  firmness  after 

If  we  trace  the  anterior  half  of  the  capsule  iVom  the  anterior 
polo  f)f  the  eye  towardH  the  periphery,  wo  commence  with  a  cir- 
cular opening,  which  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  cornea,  and 
through  which  the  latter  projects.  The  margin  of  this  opening  is 
in  close  apposition  to  the  sclerotic.  Within  a  zone,  which  is 
hounded  od  one  side  by  the  opening  on  the  margin  of  the  cornea, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  line  uniting  tho  insertion  of  the  four  recti 
muscles,  the  conjunctiva,  tho  capsule  of  Tenon,  and  the  sclerotic 
lire  firmly  and  immoveably  connected  together.  At  the  periphery 
of  the  zone,  this  condition  becomes,  however,  changed.  The  con- 
nection between  the  capsule  and  the  sclerotic  is  interrupted  by 
the  passage  of  the  muscles.  The  lax  cellular  tissue,  which  here 
connects  the  sclerotic  with  the  capsule  and  the  inner  surface  of 
the  muscle,  may  perhaps  have  given  rise  to  such  complex  and  fan- 
ciful descriptions  as  those  of  Gucrin.  (Gazette  Medicale,  1842, 
No.  6.)  The  idea  that  the  muscles,  afler  they  have  pierced  the 
capsule,  are  accompanied  as  fir  as  their  insertion  by  sheath-like 
processes  derived  from  it,  has,  owing  to  these  deacriptions,  main- 
tained itself  in  ophthalmology  even  up  to  this  time,  and  has  served 
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ma  basis  ifor  ezplanatKniB  ^  tbe  sffeot  of  tifae  tsnotomy,  tibe  dif- 
feroDoe  itebtreeQ  lihe  xild  and  modeim  mode  of  operating,  etc.  This 
Mea  M,  howereff,  errmieoos ;  ibr  these  (Akestb-like  procenes  do  not 
^Bt  at  all.  Bat,  aa  has  ^been  already  mentioned,  the  anterior 
btif  ^  itbe  eapsale  of  T«non  oertaimly  adheres  to  ithe  nppca-  snr- 
iaoe  of  tbe  masole,  and  is  uttinatelj  ooimected  widi  it.  On  t^e 
other  hand,  the  conjuoKtiva  is  here  also  tolerably  tirmly  oonneoted 
vkh  the  eapsale,  ae  Jkr  as  a  somewjiat  iiregularly  carcular  line, 
vhich  may  be  reoognieed  by  ihe  fact  that  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
a  farrow,  when  the  eye  is  moved  in  an  eice»tric  direction.  The 
feraation  of  tliie  fitiTow  prevents  the  sinking  and  tilting  forwards 
of  the  conjanctlTa,  which  would  otherwise  occar  near  the  carun- 
ole,  aa,  for  insCanee,  when  the  eye  looks  far  inwards.  From  this 
Tginal  line,  the  connection  between  the  capaole  of  Tenon  and 
the  (MHOJvnotiPa  becoaws  qaite  laK.  One  portion  of  the  connective 
tissoe,  wbich  composeB  the  anterior  half  of  the  capsnle,  ie  reflected , 
and  passes  over  into  the  sobiiiMCiiB  tiesae  of  the  eyelids ;  another 
)K>rtion  attaches  itself  to  the  edge  of  the  posterior  half  of  the 
e^tsale,  in  order  thus  to  close  the  lattor.  These  two  halves  do 
not  really  paw  perfectly  over  into  one  another,  inaemach  as  the 
edge  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule  ie  partly  continued  into 
the  band-like  adhesions  between  it  and  the  edge  of  the  orbit. — 
Prom  this  doHCription,  we  mast  call  special  attention  to  three 
points,  as  being  particularly  important  with  regard  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation  for  strabismus. 

1.  The  connection  of  the  muscle  with  the  capsule  of  Tenon  is 
two-fbld.  On  the  one  hand  there  ib  the  annular  connection  of  the 
posteriorcapsule,  andits  eheath-like  processes  (which  are  reflected 
towards  the  orbit)  with  the  belly  of  the  muscle;  on  the  other, 
the  firm  adhesionH  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  capsule  to  the  sur- 
flute  of  the  end  of  the  muBcle,  which  penetrates  into  the  capsute. 

2.  The  conjunctiva  is  firmly  connected  with  the  outer  surface  of 
the  capsule  of  Tenon,  IVom  the  edge  of  the  cornea  to  an  irregu- 
larly circular,  sharply  defined  marginal  tine  ;  and,  consequently, 
it  stands  in  a  very  important  relation  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye. 

3.  The  caruncle,  together  with  the  semilunar  flap,  rest  upon  a 
band-like  ligament,  which  passes  fh)m  the  capsule  of  Tenon  to- 
wards the  edge  of  the  orbit.  Now,  when  the  internal  rectus  is 
oontraated,  and  the  eye  rolled  inwards,  this  band  is  rendered 
tense;  and  the  caruncle,  which   is  fixed  to  it,  is  consequently 
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drswD  in  towards  the  inner  edge  of  the  orbit.  But  the  outer  edge 
of  the  caruncle,  together  with  the  ecmilunar  fold  and  an  adjoin- 
ing portion  of  conjunctiva,  are  drawn  backwards  into  a  furrow. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  movements  of  the 
eye,  the  conjunctiva  lioa,  up  to  a  certain  point,  in  close  apposition 
to  the  eyeball ;  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that,  on  contraction, 
when  the  muHCle,  on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  anterior 
half  of  the  capenle,  must  draw  the  latter  backwards,  where  it  will 
be  followed  by  the  conjunctiva  (which  is  likewise  connected  with 
the  capsule),  the  semilunar  fold,  and  tho  caruncle. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  first  of  these  three  points,  we  learn 
with  regard  to  the  mechanical  effect  of  the  operation  for  strabis- 
mus, that  a  division  of  the  insertion  of  a  muscle  can  only  be 
brought  about  by  a  division  of  the  portion  »f  anterior  capaul^ 
which  covers  the  muscle.  For  this  portion,  which  passes  over 
the  muscle  to  become  attached  to  the  sclerotic  just  before  the  in- 
sertion of  tho  tendon,  keeps  the  muscle  in  a  fixed  position  with 
regard  to  the  sclerotic;  so  that,  if  we  attempt  to  sever  the  tendon 
from  tho  sclerotic  without  dividing  this  portion  of  the  capsule, 
tho  tendon  would  become  reunited  exactly  at  its  original  point  of 
insertion;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  would  not  have  receded  at  all.  It 
would,  however,  be  not  only  very  difficult,  but  almost  impossible, 
to  avoid  incising  this  portion  of  the  capsule,  as,  on  account  of  its 
intimate  adherence  to  the  insertion  of  the  muscle,  it  is  always 
divided  simultaneously  with  it.  Even  in  the  subconjunctival  op- 
eration, although  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  this  portion  of  the 
capsule  is  left  intact,  the  capsule  itself  is  divided  along  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  This  vertical  incision  of 
the  capsule  of  Tenon,  which  always  takes  place  simultaneously 
with  the  tenotomy,  is  the  cause  of  the  retrocession  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  capsule  covering  the  muscle,  and  of  the  annular  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  which  keeps  the  muscle  fixed,  and  consequent- 
ly, also,  the  retrocession  of  the  muscle  itaelf.  By  increasing  the 
length  of  the  incision  in  the  capsule  (Gracfe's  division  of  the  lat- 
eral process),  we  may  certainly  produce  a  somewhat  greater  re- 
trocession ;  but,  owing  to  the  second  point  mentioned  above,  it 
cannot  be  very  extensive.  For  the  connection  of  the  conjunctiva 
with  tho  capsule  docs  not  permit  a  more  considerable  retrocession 
of  the  latter,  unless  we  mako  an  extensive  vertical  incision  in  tho 
conjunctiva,  analogous  to  that  in  the  capsule,  and  thns  jointly  di> 
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vide  the  conjunctiTa,  capsule  aod  tendon.  Such  a  proceeding  io, 
however,  accompanied  by  cooBiderable  diaadvanlagefi.  On  ac- 
count of  the  connection  between  the  ninncie,  capsule  and  caruncle, 
the  divided  muscle  draws  the  caruncle  and  the  semilunar  fold 
backwards  and  inwards,  as  well  as  that  portion  of  the  conjunctiva 
which  was  divided  by  the  vertical  incision.  In  connequence  of 
this,  these  parts  assume  the  same  position  when  the  eye  looks 
straight  forward,  which  they  do  in  the  normal  eye  when  it  is 
turned  very  far  inwards.  At  the  same  time,  the  distance  between 
the  semilunar  fold  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  cornea,  is  increased, 
as  also  the  portion  of  sclerotic  visible  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye ;  and  this  gives  to  the  eye  that  peculiarly  disagreeable  appear- 
ance which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  old  operation. 

In  order  to  obviate  these  disadvantages,  and  yet  obtain  a  much 
more  considerable  effect,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  performing  the  fol- 
lowing modification  of  the  operation  for  strabismus,  which  is 
based  upon  the  above  considerations. 

If  the  internal  rectus  is  to  be  divided,  I  raise,  with  a  pair  of  for- 
eepa,  a  fold  of  conjunctiva  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  insertion  of  the 
muscle  ;  and  incising  this  with  scissors,  enter  the  points  of  the 
latter  at  the  opening  between  the  conjunctiva  and  the  capsule  of 
Tenon ;  then  carefully  separate  these  two  tissues  from  each  other, 
as  far  as  the  semilunar  fold,  also  separating  the  latter,  as  well  as 
the  caruncle,  from  the  parts  lying  behind.  When  tho  portion  of 
the  capsule  which  is  of  some  importance  in  the  tenotomy,  has  been 
completely  separated  from  the  conjunctiva,  I  divide  the  insertion 
of  the  tendon  trom  the  sclerotic  in  the  usual  manner,  and  extend 
the  vertical  cut,  which  is  made  simultaneously  with  the  tenotomy, 
upwards  and  downwards — the  more  so  if  a  considerable  effect  is 
desired.  The  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  is  then  closed  with  a 
suture. 

The  same  mode  of  operating  is  pursued  in  dividing  the  external 
rectus ;  and  the  separation  of  tho  conjunctiva  is  to  be  continued 
as  far  as  that  portion  of  the  external  angle  which  is  drawn  sharply 
back  when  the  eye  is  turned  outwards. 

The  following  are  the  advantages  of  my  proceeding : 

1.  It  affords  the  operator  a  greater  scope  in  apportioning  and 
dividing  the  effect  of  the  operation  between  the  two  eyes. 

2.  The  sinking  back  of  the  caruncle  is  avoided,  as  well  as  avery 
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trace  of  a  cicatrix,  which  not  nnfroquently  occurs  in  the  common 
tenotomy. 

3.  There  is  no  need  for  more  than  two  operations  on  the  same 
individual,  and  therefore  of  more  than  one  on  the  same  eye. 

With  regard  to  point  1,  we  may,  if  we  choose,  produce  either 
the  effect  of  the  common  tenotomy,  or  we  may  correct  a  deviation 
of  fou"  lines,  or  even  more,  in  adults,  aud  of  five  lines,  or  more,  in 
children.  In  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  misnnderstand- 
ings  which  have  ariBen.from  my  viva  voce  etalementB,  I.  wonid 
remark,  that  it  is  by  no  moans  my  intention,  when  the  squint  is  so 
considerable  in  degree  (four  lines  in  adults,  Sre  lines  in  cJiildren). 
to  perform  in  all  cases  only. on«<opwation.  Indeed,  in  soch  cases. 
I  entirely  agree  with  tbe.  principles  laid  down  by  Von  Graefe. 
viz:  to  divide  ttie  effect  of  the  oj^i-ation  between  the  two  eyes. 
It' is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  in  whioh  the  mobility  inwards 
of:the.8quiating  eye  is  much  increased,  and  the  aperture  between 
the  lids  is  not  wider  than  in  the  other  eye,  that  I'  correct  so  con- 
flidorable  a  deviation  by  oue  operation.  If  certain  personal  con- 
siderations— aw,  for  instance,  the  departure  of  the  patient — render 
u  repetition  of  the  operation  impossible,  I  pri'fer  a  single  modified 
tenotomy  to  thu  proceeding  adopted  by  other  surgeons  (e.  g.,  at 
Moorfields  Hospital;,  viz:  the  simultaneous  division  of  both  in- 
ternal recti  muscles.  If  the  deviation  amounts  to  three  lines  in 
adults,  or  fonr  lines  in  children,  I  generally  perform  only  one 
tenotomy.  It  is  probably  chiefly  owing  to  the  possibility  of  curing 
a  squint  of  this  extent  by  a  single  operation,  and  withont  any 
sinking  of  the  caruncle,  that  the  prejudice  against  the  operation 
for  strabismus,  which  I  encountered,  not  only  amongst  the  public, 
but  even  in  the  medical  profession,  when  I  first  settled  in  Paris, 
has  now  nearly  entirely  disappeared.  So  I  am  able,  by  this  mode 
of  operating,  to  correct  the  deviation  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
patient,  owing  to  this  prejudice,  would  never  have  consented  to  an 
operation  upon  both  eyes. 

With  regard  to  point  2.  I  need  only  mention  that  the  sntnre  is 
to  be  applied  in  ail  cases.  I  think  it  of  consequence  that  the  con- 
junctival wound  should  be  completely  closed,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  conjunctiva  reassumes  itH  original  position,  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  wound  cao'  not  be  shifted  from  each  other.  If  the 
finest  English  black  silk  and  fine  curved  needles  be  used,  no  dis' 
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advantages  oan  accrae,  even  if  it  aboald  be  neceasaiy  to  apply 
several  sutures. 

But  I  consider  the  third  point — the  avoidance  of  more  than  two 
operations  upon  the  same  individual — aa  tho  most  important.  I 
hope  that  all  surgeons  who  agree  with  mo  as  to  the  disadvantages 
of  a  third  or  fourth  tenotomy  will  adopt  my  mode  of  operating 
in  all  cases  of  very  considerable  strabismns.  The  permanent  effect 
must  not,  however,  be  estimated  according  to  the  immediate,  but 
the  ultimate,  reenlt ;  for  the  difference  between  these  two  is  far 
greater  in  the  modified  operation  (more  especially  if  it  be  done 
extensively)  than  in  the  common  one;  and  this  applies  not  only 
to  the  deviation,  but  also  to  the  loss  of  mobility,  which  is  very 
considerable  immediately  afler  the  operation,  subaeqaently  dimin- 
ishes more  and  more,  until  it  finally  does  not  in  the  least  exceed 
that  which  follows  the  common  operation. — Br.  Med.  Jour. 


The  Restraining  Nerves — a  Contribution  to  Nervous  Pathology.    By 

Dbs.  a.  Eulenbdko  ANn  L.  Landois. 

Although,  until  recently,  only  two  great  groups  of  nerves  were 
recognized,  the  sensory  and  the  motor,  yet  latterly  a  third  group, 
the  restraining  nerves,  has  been  added  to  the  former.  The  eluci- 
dation of  the  diseases  of  these  restraining  ner\'es  is  the  subject  of 
the  present  paper. 

Under  restraining  nerves  are  included  all  those  that  interrupt, 
any\vhere  or  anyhow,  irritation  produced  or  movement  originated 
elsewhere.  Their  function,  therefore,  consists  in  tho  staying  of 
movement.  These  nerves,  like  all  others,  are  liable  to  disorder, 
both  in  their  active  and  in  their  conducting  apparatus.  Besides 
these  central  ganglia  and  fibres,  the  restraining  system  posBessea 
also  special  peripheral  terminal  organs,  to  which  the  restraining 
impulse  excited  in  the  centre  or  in  the  conductor  is  directed,  and 
in  which  it  is  fulfilled.  The  terminal  organs  appear  to  be  ganglia, 
standing  in  relation  to  the  motor  apparatus. 

The  nature  of  the  disorder  may  be  either  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  proper  ftinctions,  as  in  the  nervous  system  elsewhere. 

The  range  of  these  nerves  comprises  four  systems,  in  which  the 
restraining  action  has  at  present  been  clearly  shown  by  physiology. 
They  ate : — 
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1.  Tho  restraining  system  of  the  heart  movements  (cardiac,  or 
that  of  Weber  and  Budge). 

2.  The  restraining  system  of  the  respiratory  movements  (respi- 
ratory, or  Rosenthal's). 

3.  The  restraining  syatera  of  tho  iotestinal  movements  (perietal- 
tie,  or  Pfluger's). 

4.  Tlie  restraining  sj-stem  of  tho  reflex  movements  (reflex,  or 
Sctaehenow's). 

Corresponding  to  these  are  restraint  nenroses  of  the  heart,  the 
respiration,  tho  peristaltic  movements,  and  of  reflex  action. 

1.  The  restraint  nenroses  of  the  heart. 

Their  pi lysio logical  basis  is  the  experi  ment  of  Weber  and  Budge, 
showing  tliat  irritation  of  one  or  both  vagi  diminishes  or  whollj' 
arrests  the  heart's  action. 

In  pathological  conditions,  a  restraint  producing  irritation  of  the 
vagus  can  be  excited  at  inany  points,  although  a  direct  irritation 
is  uncommon,  and  an  indirect  or  reflex  one  much  more  frequent. 
The  direct  irritation  is  seldom  excited  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve, 
or  in  its  centre,  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  more  frequently  in  the 
peripheral  ramifications  of  the  cardiac,  branches  in  the  heart  itself. 
In  central  irritation  the  violent  i\irther  symptoms  that  are  pro- 
duced obscure  the  characteristic  signs  of  vagus  irritation.  The 
game  occurs  also  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  heart  poisons,  such  as 
the  salts  of  gallic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  others;  and  in 
complicated  brain  disorder,  such  as  concussion  and  tubercular 
meningitis.  Neuroses  of  the  vagus  form  a  part  of  the  diseases 
comprised  under  the  vague  term,  "  angina  poctorie." 

The  physiological  type  of  a  reflex  heart  neurosis  is  furnished  by 
the  well-known  crushing  blow  experiment  of  Goltz.  In  this  the 
irritation  proceeds  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  abdominal  or- 
gans. Pathological  cases  that  admit  of  the  same  esplanation  are 
sudden  deaths  from  concussion  of  the  abdomen,  or  fr«m  the  pas- 
sage of  a  catheter.  To  the  same  category  belong  many  cases  of 
angina  pectoris  due  to  irritation  of  abdominal  organs,  and  atten- 
ded by  lowering  of  the  heart's  action,  anguish,  syncope,  cold  pale 
skin,  and  fallen  countenance.  So  also  do  the  effects  of  wounds  of 
the  intestine,  many  cases  of  (especially  toxic)  gastritis,  of  nervous 
gastralgia  with  lowering  of  the  circulation,  of  stoppage  or  Intus- 
susception of  the  bowels  with  simitalr  symptoms,  of  colic  from 
biliary  or  renal  calculi,  and  of  peritonitis.    The  slow  pulse  of  lead 
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colic  also  depends  npon  vagus  irritation.  Id  all  such  cases  death 
ultimately  depends  upon  paralysis  of  the  abdominal  vascular  sys- 
tem, as  G^tz,  in  his  blow  experiment,  has  clearly  proved.  Mention 
should  farther  be  made  of  certain  forms  of  nervous  shock  to  the 
heart,  with  diminution  of  its  ibnctional  activity  fVom  some  abnor- 
mal irritation  of  the  genitals,  as  in  onanism  and  hysteria. 

2.  The  restraint  neuroses  of  the  respiration. 

The  physiological  facts  that  nnderlio  these  disorders  are  not  so 
tree  from  doubt  as  those  that  relate  to  the  heart;  but  they  are, 
neverthelesB,  certain  enough.  They  rest  upon  the  experiments  of 
Rosenthal,  which  teach  that  slight  irritation  of  the  superior  laryn- 
geal nerve  diminishes  the  frequency  of  the  inspirations;  that 
stronger  irritation  entirely  stops  them,  with  relaxed  diaphragm 
and  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis ;  and  that  the  strongest  irritation 
produces  contraction  of  the  expiratory  muscles.  In  this  way  cough 
is  occasioned,  and,  in  the  higher  degrees  of  irritation,  spasmodic 
congb. 

Bosenthal  considers  the  superior  laryngeal  to  be  a  restraining 
nerve  for  the  inspiratory  movements  of  the  diaphragm.  Its  exci- 
tation is  not  centrifugal,  like  that  of  others,  but  centripetal;  and 
its  restraining  centre  is  certainly  not,  like  theirs,  in  the  periphe- 
ral organ,  but  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  so  that  an  analogous  di- 
rection of  action  is  maintained. 

Pathological  conditions  dependent  upon  restraint  neuroses  of 
the  laryngeal  nerve  are  numerous.  Prominent  among  them  are 
the  spasmodic  coughs,  both  the  hysterical  (a  pure  neurosis)  and 
whooping-cough,  which  the  authors  hold  to  be  an  infectious  neuro- 
sis. Again,  there  are  the  attacks  of  cough  brought  on  by  foreign 
bodies  and  by  material  changes  in  the  air-passages. 

3.  The  restraint  neuroses  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

These  have  their  physiological  analogues  in  the  stoppage  of  the 
peristaltic  movement,  and  the  relaxed  state  of  the  intestinal  walla 
from  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  as  first  observed  by 
Pftnger,  and  since  confirmed  by  others.  The  restraining  irrita- 
tion is  probably  conveyed  to  the  plexus  that  is  placed  between  the 
muscular  layers  of  the  intestine,  and  that  supplies  the  intestine 
with  motor  fibres.  The  characteristic  of  neuroses  of  the  splanch- 
nic nerves,  is  the  diminution  or  arrest  of  peristaltic  action,  produ- 
cing retarded  evacuation  or  complete  stoppage  of  the  bowel. 
These  symptoms,  however,  correspond  to  those  of  paralysis  of  the 
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motor  nerves.  It  ie  difBcult  in  concrete  cases,  therefore,  to  decide 
wlticU  of  the  two  causes  is  in  operation.  Very  often  there  is  a 
combination  of  both.  ^ 

An  example  of  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  is  furnished 
by  the  typical  symptoms  of  lead  colic,  which  are  pain  and  obsti- 
nate constipation.  The  first  may  bo  very  well  attribnted,  in  part 
at  least,  to  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  since  they  contain 
sensory  fibres.  This  irritation  may  itself  strengthen  the  restrain- 
ing influence  by  reflex  excitation.  The  active  character  and  the 
source  in  irritation  of  the  costiveness  are  shown  by  the  familiar 
therapeutic  action  of  antispasmodics.  It  would  certainly  have 
the  same  character  if  caused,  as  some  assume,  by  spasm  of  the 
intestinal  muscles;  but  in  such  case  it  could  only  be  reflex,  and 
excited  through  the  attacks  of  colic,  and  it  would  probably  only 
occur  periodically,  and  not  occasion  constipation  of  so  obstinate  a 
kind. 

Besides  the  attacks  of  pain,  and  the  relief  aff'ordod  by  antispas- 
modics, the  presence  of  irritation  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  is  fur- 
ther denoted  by  a  similar  action  upon  other  restraining  nerves, 
especially  the  vagas ;  tVom  which,  in  half  the  cases  of  lead  colic, 
we  find  marked  retardation  of  the  pulse.  The  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  again,  indicates  paralysis  of  the  intestine.  The  reputed 
spasmodic  contractions  are  probably  only  consequences  of  the 
pains, -and  are  partly  only  apparent,  and  only  atfcct  the  large  in- 
testine, upon  which  the  splanchnic  nerves  appear  to  have  no  re- 
straining influence.  They  may  also  be  produced  secondarily 
through  the  irritation  of  the  mechanically-distended  bowel,  as  we 
see  in  cases  of  internal  obstruction. 

It  is  probable  that  the  psychical  influences  that  modify  the  in- 
testinal movements  (as  in  hysteric  meteorismus)  follow  the  track 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  although  their  centripetal  course,  beyond 
the  thoracic  sympathetic  ganglia  to  the  cerebro -spinal  centre,  is 
not  certainly  known. 

4.  The  restraint  neuroses  of  reflex  action. 

The  restraining  action  of  the  will  upon  reflex  movements,  and 
their  promotion  by  decapitation,  have  long  been  known.  Setsch- 
enow  was,  however,  the  first  to  determine  experimentally  the  re- 
flex restraining  centre  in  the  brain  of  a  frog,  in  the  corpora  qug- 
drigemina,  and  optic  lobe.  An  analogous  office  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  in  mankind.    The  diseases  of  this  reatraiiting  ap- 
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paratuB  may  sorvo  to  explain  many  spasmodic  conditions — suoh 
as  epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  and  paralyiis  agitana.  According  to 
llalkiewiez,  we  may  consider  the  spasms  produced  by  poisoning 
with  strychnia,  alcohol,  and  opium,  to  be  results  of  paralysis  of  the 
reflex  restraining  centre,  upon  which  all  these  substances  exert  a 
deeideJly  paralysing  influence.  \_lVeiit.  Med.  Wochenschr.,  ffalf- 
yearly  Abstract,  July-Dec,  18GG. 


Good  Samaritan  JTospital.    Surgical  Clinic,  by  Prof.  Blackman. 

ExBection  of  the  Knee-Joint  for  Gun-skot  Injury.    (Ecported  fey 

G.  W.  Haile  M.  D.,  resident  physician.) 

James  Trail,  tet.  35,  native  of  Ireland,  was  admitted  October 
5th,  1866,  having  a  diseased  condition  of  the  knee-joint,  tlio  result 
of  a  gun-shot  wound  received  in  the  battle  of  Cbickamauga,  Sep- 
tember 19th,  1863.  The  ball  entered  the  limb  on  its  external 
aspect,  just  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  and  passed 
downwards  through  the  knee-joint,  and  upper  end  of  the 
tibia,  making  ita  exit  on  the  inner  and  anterior  aspect  of 
the  leg,  about  nine  inches  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia. 
The  lower  opening  soon  closed,  but  considerable  pain  and  swelling 
continued  just  below  the  knee,  and  openings  formed,  through 
which,  from  time  to  time,  were  discharged  large  quantities  of 
pus,  and  fragments  of  necrosed  bone.  The  leg  became  somewhat 
atrophied,  and  there  was  firm  anchylosis  of  the  joint.  The 
patient,  ou  admission,  being  in  an  anaemic  condition,  was  ordered 
iron  and  a  generous  diet,  under  which  his  health  soon  began 
to  improve,  and  on  the  15th  of  October,  Prof.  Blackman  operated 
for  the  removal  of  the  dead  bones,  which  could  readily  be 
felt  with  the  probe.  A  crucial  incision  was  made  along  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  joint,  when  some  detached  fragments  of  bone 
were  found  and  removed,  as  was  also  the  onter  portion  of  the 
head  of  the  tibia,  which  was  in  a  carious  condition.  The  wound 
healed  very  kindly,  and  the  parts  seemed,  for  a  while,  to  be  in  a 
healthy  condition ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  month  from  this  op- 
eration the  patient  suffered  at  times  violent  pains  in  the  part,  and 
on  the  20th  of  Kovember,  a  large  collection  of  pus  had  formed 
in  the  joint,  nearly  a  pint,  mingled  with  fragments  of  necrosed 
bone,  having  been  discharged  during  the  24  houra.    His  health 
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began  again  to  fail,  but  under  the  inflaeuce  of  tonics  and  a  gener- 
ouH  diet,  it  was  bo  far  improved  on  the  14th  of  December,  that 
Prof  B.,  in  the  presence  of  the  class  of  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  exsected  the  kDee-joiut.  An  incision,  resembling  the  letter 
H,  was  made  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  joint,  exposing  the  ar- 
ticular surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  femur.  With  the  ordinary  ampu- 
tating saw,  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Id 
a  softened  and  carious  condition,  were  removed,  and  about  one 
inch  of  the  head  of  the  tibia.  The  bone-gongo  Ibrceps  were  then 
employed  to  take  away  every  suspicious  looking  portion,  and  to 
round  off  the  posterior  margins  of  the  divided  surfaces,  so  as 
to  render  the  popliteal  vessels  less  liable  to  iiyury.  The  patella 
was  removed.  As  tlie  leg  had  been  for  a  long  time  somewhat 
flexed  upon  the  thigh,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  considerable 
and  prolonged  force  to  overcome  this  contraction.  At  length  the 
ends  were  found  to  be  in  apposition,  and  none  of  the  soft  parts  in- 
cluded, when  the  flaps  were  brought  together  and  the  limb  placed 
in  a  neat  and  carefully  padded  fVacture  box.  During  the  opera- 
tion the  loss  of  blood  was  trifling,  but  shortly  afler  the  patient 
had  been  removed  to  his  bed,  considerable  hemorrhage  occurred.  It 
appeared  to  come  from  no  particular  vessel,  but  there  was  a  gen- 
eral oozing  from  the  cut  surfaces  which  lasted  several  hours.  The 
dressings  were  not  disturbed  for  four  days,  the  blood  being  wiped 
away  as  far  as  practicable,  with  a  sponge,  while  the  odor  of  that 
which  cuuld  not  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  parts  was  cor- 
rected by  disinfectants.  Cold  applications  were  applied  over  the 
joint,  but  little  irritation  followed,  and  the  transverse  incision 
healed  by  primary  adhesion.  A  little  pus  was  discharged  for  sev- 
eral days  through  the  lateral  incisions,  after  which  it  became  very 
slight,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  the  entire  wound  seemed  to 
have  almost  perfectly  united.  On  the  eighteenth  day  after  the 
operation  there  was  secondary  hemorrhage  from  a  small  superficial 
vcHsel,  and  about  ton  or  twelve  ounces  were  lost  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  readily  controlled  by  pressure.  Although  perffect 
union  between  the  tibia  and  femur  seemed  about  this  time  to  have 
Uiken  place,  the  patient  was  ordered  to  remain  perfectly  quiet  until 
the  end  of  the  eighth  week,  when  he  was  allowed  to  walk  about  on 
crutches.  Just  ten  weeks  fVora  the  operation  he  left  for  his  home 
in  Ironton,  Ohio,  and  ft-om  a  letter  since  received  f^m  faim  be 
seems  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  operation. 
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In  commeating  upon  the  above  case,  Prof.  Blackraan  spoke  of 
the  few  successful  cases  which  had  been  reported  of  exeection  of  the 
knee-joint  for  gun-ahot  injuries,  and  stated  tliat  the  patient  had 
come  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to  amputation  of  tlie 
thigh.  Having  reason  to  believe,  trom  the  opportunity  afforded  of 
examining  the  parts,  at  the  time  of  the  operation  for  the  removal 
of  tlie  sequestra,  that  the  osteitis  and  carious  condition  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  were  limited  in  tlieir  ex- 
tent, he  had  urged  the  patient  to  try  the  results  of  exsection. 
having  promised  him  that  if,  after  he  had  made  the  incisions 
required  for  this  operation,  he  should  find  the  bones  so  extensively 
diseased  aa  not  to  warrant  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  limb,  he 
would  then  remove  it  by  an  amputation  through  the  thigh.  The 
ex{M)Bure  of  the  diseased  part«  had  satisfied  him  that  exsection  was 
the  proper  operation,  and  he  predicted  that  should  he  recover 
he  would  have  a  most  excellent  and  useAil  limb.  He  referred 
to  the  testimony  afforded  us  upon  this  subject  by  Sir.  Wm.  FergUH- 
son,  Mr.  Butcher,  the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland,  and  others,  who  had  extensive  experience  in  this  opera- 
tion. He  spoke  to  the  class  of  the  great  importance  of  allowing  the 
limb  to  remain  undisturbed,  during  the  after  treatment,  so  US' 
not  to  interfere  with  the  osseous  union  between  the  tibia  and  the 
femur.  He  had  removed  the  patella  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  authorities  already  quoted,  as  when  left  behind,  it 
had  frequently  become  carious,  thus  requiring  a  second  operation. 
Prof.  B.  directed  a  generous  diet,  with  proper  attention  also  to  the 
secretions. 

Legouest,  in  his  JVafte  de  Chirurgie  d'Armee,  (Paris,  1863.)  p.  760, 
observes : 

"Resection  of  the  knee  fbr  gun-shot  injuries  has,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, been  performed  seven  times:  1st,  In  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
war,  by  the  advice  of  Btromeyer :  2d,  In  the  Indian  campaign ;  3d, 
In  a  London  hospital;  4th,  Ditto,  in  a  hospital  in  Birmingham, 
England:  5th,  By  Textor:  6th,  by  Laken,  before  Sebastopol;  7th, 
by  Vemeuil,  in  which  operation  we  assisted.  All,  but  the  last  pa- 
tient, are  dead.  Vemueil's  patient  recovered  in  three  months,  and 
had  a  nseftil  limb." 

Legouest  adds,  that  judging  &om  the  above  foots,  resection  would 
seem  to  be  equally  grave,  if  not  more  so,  than  amputation,  but  ho 
admits  the  cases  then  reported  v  ere  insufficient  to  enable  ue  to  form 
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a  dcfinito  judgment.  In  the  field,  circumBtanccs  aro  highly  unfh- 
Torablo  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Prof.  Hamilton,  in  his  Treatise  on  Military  Surgery  (Bd.  18G5,)  p. 
513,  thus  remarks: 

■'  Tho  following  example  wo  Iw^lievc  to  be  the  only  sncceBsful  case 
of  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  miide  for  gun-shot  injuries,  ever  yet 

placed  upon  record A  man,  let.  20,  was  wounded  in  the  right 

knee,  October  22,  18G2.  ...  On  tho  second  day  after  tho  injurj-.  Dr. 
Bontecue  removed  one  and  a  half  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
femur  with  a  saw;  and  with  a  pair  of  bone  forceps  cut  away  tho 
Hrticular  surface  of  the  tibia,  until  the  bone  was  exposed.  The 
patella  was  dissected  out.  A  portion  of  the  wound  healed  by  the 
first  intention.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day  the  wound  had  entirely 
closed ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  two  months  from  the 
date  of  the  operation  the  patient  was  discharged.  There  was  then 
'  no  pain  or  tenderness  about  the  joint."  Several  other  exsections 
at  this  joint  have  been  made  by  our  army  surgeons  for  gun-shot 
injuries,  but  so  fhr  as  we  are  informed,  no  other  cases  have  been 
successful." 

Dr.  Bontecue  heard  from  this  patient  in  1865,  and  he  was  still  in 
good  health. 

In  tho  Jacksonian  Prize  Essay  for  1865,  on  Diseased  Conditions 
»f  the  Knee-Joint,  by  W.  P.  Swain,  Esq.,  and  published  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  we  find  in  the  number  for  November  17,  1866,  p. 
542,  the  question  of  e.tcision  in  gun-shot  wounds,  of  this  articulation 
thus  briefly  noticed:  "In  cases  of  gun-shot  wounds,  where  severe 
damage  is  done  to  the  osseous  structure,  I  think,  from  tho  slender 
information  we  have,  that  tlie  proceeding  isof  very  doubtful  utility. 
Hodges  has  collected  the  history  of  twelve  cases;  and  of  them  only 
three  recovered,  and  one  of  these  only  at  the  end  of  twenty  months, 
during  which  time  dead  bone  was  constantly  exfoliating." 


On  the  Treatment  of  Rheumatic  Fever.    By  J.  Bibkbeck  Nevins, 
M.  D. 

Dr.  Nevina,  in  reference  to  a  growing  tendency  to  consider  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  anything  at  all  is  done  in 
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rheumatic  fever,  except  to  keep  the  patient  quiet  io  bed,  and  sup- 
ply moderatA  DOurishment,  submita  a  plan  of  treatment  which  he 
has  long  practised,  and  which  it  appears  to  him  has  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing reaolts: — 1.  Speedy  relief  of  the  patient's  most  nrgent 
symptoms;  2.  Diminution  of  the  general  doratioa  of  the  ca«; 
and  3.  Bestoration  of  strength,  with  lees  tendency  to  heart-oom- 
plications  or  relapses  than  nsuaL 

The  remediea  to  which  he  attaches  importance  are:— 

1.  The  vapor-bath,  and  subsequent  cold  douche ;  Mid 

2.  The  combined  use  of  quinine  and  iodi»e. 

In  a  case  related,  the  bath  was  given  in  bed,  for  the  patient  could 
Duther  torn  io  bed  nor  move  h'tn  limln;  "and,"  writes  Dr.  Nevins, 
"  it  will  generally  be  Decessary  to  give  it  in  bed,  in  the  flrat  instance, 
in  any  case  deserving  the  name  of  rheumatic  fever;  and  it  Ih  so 
easily  adminietered,  that  no  difficulty  can  arise  to  prevent  ite  em- 
ployment in  ©very  case. 

"Two  large  pieces  of  coarse  flannel  (common  scouring  clothn  as- 
awer  the  purpose  admirably),"  he  continues,  "are  to  be  soaked  in 
commoD  vinegar;*  about  a  pint  being  necessary  fbr  each  dotU. 
Two  common  brickn  are  then  to  be  heated  nearly  red-hot,  in  the 
fire,  folded  up  in  tliene  flannels,  and  placed  on  two  plates.  The  pa- 
tient being  stripped,  one  plate  is  to  be  put  a  little  distance  ftvm  one 
knee, and  the  other  a  tittle  distance  from  the  opposite  shoulder,  and 
the  patient  ia  to  be  covered  over  with  the  bed-clothes.  In  a  few 
minutes,  he  is  sarronnded  by  a  most  refreshing  steam  bath,  which 
produces  a  warm,  agreealde  perspiration,  that  may  be  kept  up  for 
twenty  minutes  or  longer,  if  the  bricks  retain  their  heat  snffleiently. 

"As  soon  as  it  is  decided  to  remove  them,  the  patient,  still  in  bed, 
is  to  be  very  rapidly  mopped  all  over  witli  towels  wrung  out  of 
cold  water,  then  immediately  wiped  dry  with  dry  towels,  supplied 
with  a  warm  shirt  or  flannel  garment,  and  covered  with  a  frenli  dry 
sheet,  &c.,  or  witli  blankets  alone,  as  may  be  n^ost  agreeable  to  him, 

"The  eflerts  of  this  bath  are  a  speedy  relief  of  the  acute  pain, 
and  frequently  easy  Kleep  for  a  time ;  an  abatement  of  the  ofiensive 
and  diHtrensing  acid  sweats;  and  a  general  state  of  greater  comfort. 

"The  cold  water  application  imniodately  on  the  removal  of  the 
hot  vapor  is  vci'y  important;  ai  it  proveiitit  the  continuance  of  an 
enfeebling  jyerHpiratiun  after  the  hot  bath, 

"The  manner  of  removing  the  patient's  bed  garment  is  a  point 

■Tmnt  fend  fegRcuble  to  th*  pmtitDI,  Ihfet  lliavr  nlwaji  ued  It  for  (he  lul  f^ir  jnn. 
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of  iinpoi-tauce  in  cases  of  such  painAil  helplessncHs  aa  rheumatic 
fevor;  and  it  in  accomplished  without  paia  to  tiie  patient  or  diffi- 
culty to  the  nurse,  by  an  extremely  flimple  contrivance.  The 
clothes  must  be  torn  down  ttie  back  from  top  to  bottom;  and  when 
this  is  done  tboy  can  bo  removed  and  replaced  as  easily  as  a  child's 
pinafore,  without  even  lifting  a  limb  of  the  patient  or  disturbing 
him  in  bed.  By  this  means,  fresh,  clean,  dry  clothing  can  be  ap- 
plied without  difficulty,  once  or  twice  a  day,  accoi'ding  to  the  amount 
of  sweating ;  and  the  sufferer  is  relieved  from  the  discomfort  of  his 
damp,  offensive  garments. 

"This  bath  maybe  repeated  twice  a  week;  and  during  seventeen 
years  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  adopting  It,  I  have  scarcely 
everhadtouseitathlrdtimeinbed;  the  patient,aftertbo  second  bath, 
being  almost  invariably  able  to  nit  up  and  have  the  third  in  a  chair. 

"When  he  is  able  ti)  sit  up,  a  steam-bath  can  be  given  with  great 
ease,  by  putting  a  bucket  of  boiling  water  under  a  chair,  the  seat  of 
which  is  sufficiently  protected  to  pi-evont  the  patient  from  being 
scalded  whilst  he  is  sitting  upon  it  surrounded  by  blankets;  and, 
by  putting  a  red-hot  brick  into  the  water,  in  the  course  often  min- 
utes, the  steam  is  kept  up,  as  by  this  time  it  gcuci-atly  begins  to 
abate  from  the  original  boiling  water. 

"A  jug  of  cold  water  may  be  poured  over  the  patient  when  the 
blankets  are  removed,  or  he  may  he  wiped  by  cold  wet  towels,  as  is 
most  agreeable  to  his  own  fears  or  feelings,  and  he  must  then  be 
-clothed  and  sit  up  for  a  few  hours. 

"The  second  part  of  the  treatment  upon  which  stress  is  laid,  is 
tile  combination  of  moderate — i.  e.,  two-grain  doees  of  quinine,  with 
five-grain  dosesof  iodide  of  potassium  from  the  first.  The  theoreti- 
cal grounds  on  which  quinine  was  first  proposed  have  been  ali-eady 
mentioned;  and  the  gcnei-al  experience  of  the  profession  wilt  sug- 
gest the  explanation  of  the  probable  bcnoflt  to  be  looked  tor  fivm 
the  addition  of  the  iodine." — [fir.  Med.  Journal. 


Illustrations  of  Mental  disorder  in   Puerperal   Women.    By  H.   P. 

Ayeeb,  M.  D.,  li'ort  Wayne,    Ind. 

Mrs.  B.,  aged  34,  a  woman  of  fine  intellect  and  the  mother  of  six 
children,  supposed  hoi-self  to  be  four  or  five  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  and  requested  my  attendance. 

Judging  from  the  history  of  the  ease,  and  from  her  general  ap- 
pearance, I  expressed  my  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  pregnancy. 
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At  almnt  tho  time  when  partnrition  might  be  expected,  uecording 
to  ber  calculation,  I  was  eent  for  in  great  haste,  and  found  apon 
arrival  all  tho  paraphernalia  proper  to  such  an  occasion,  in  the  most 
complete  order.  The  lady  had  taken  her  bed,  and  was  suffering 
from  severe,  regalar  pains,  atthesame  time  manifesting  much  anxiety 
as  to  ther^snlt  of  the  labor.  Neither  careful  examination, per  pa- 
ffinam,  nor  abdominal  palpation,  indicated  the  presence  of  a  fcetiis. 
I  communicated  to  her  tho  result  of  my  examination ;  but  she 
would  not  be  convinced  of  the  tnith  of  my  assertion,  and  iforeisted 
in  her  useless  labor.  After  the  administration  of  ai^ll  dose  of  mor- 
phia, the  pains  ceased  and  she  passed  a  fomfoi-table  night.  On  the 
following  morning  I  found  her  Hitting  up,  quite  well,  but  exceed- 
ingly mortified  at  the  proceedings  of  the  previous  night. 

Notwithstanding  this  lady  had  pasi^ed  through  five  confinements, 
and  consequently  was  acquainted  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  ges- 
tation, and  had  been  assured  that  she  was  not  pregnant,  yet  she 
imagined  she  had  all  the  phenomena  of  her  former  pregnancies; 
she  had  noted  tho  time  of  her  sup))osed  conception  and  its  progress ; 
the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen — there  was  a  slight  enlargement ; 
had  made  all  neccewarv  preparations  for  approaching  parturition; 
and  so  fixed  in  her  mind  was  the  illusion,  that  it  did  not  vanish 
nntil  she  had  completed  the  mockerj'  of  a  confinement. 

Mrs.  L.  is  a  lady  of  excellent  moral  character,  and  of,  perhaps, 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  of  sanguine-nervous  tempera- 
ment ;  she  is  erect — taller  than  the  majority  of  women,  and  finely 
developed  in  every  respect.  She  is  the  mother  of  seven  children. 
Her  confinements  were  usually  short,  and  the  convalesence  there- 
from rapid  and  perfect.  Nothing  of  an  unpleasant  character  hadi 
ever  existed  between  her  husband  and  herself 

Six  weeks  at^er  the  birth  of  the  seventh  child  she  sent  for  me, 
and  confidentially  informed  me,  that  her  hunband  was  unfaithfiil  Um 
her,  and  that  ho  clandestinely  met  a  young  lady,  naming  her,  for 
an  improper  purpose.  Feeling  satisfied  that  neither  party  men- 
tioned was  guilty  of  the  charge  made,  I  attributed  the  fears  of  the 
lady  to  somo  mental  aberration.  At  length,  she  imagined  the  young- 
lady  visited  her  house  at  a  particular  hour  during  the  night.  At 
midnight,  or  just  before  one  o'clock,  she  would  awaken  with  an  op- 
pressive sense  of  safFoeation,  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  effect  jo 
chloroform  administered  to  her  by  the  recreant  parties.  Upon 
awaking,  she  would  arise  and  make  a  thorough  search  through  the 
house,  after  which,  finding  her  husband  in  bed,  she  would  torture 
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him  with  upbraidinpt  for  hia  infidelltj.  She  ulviBed  the  mother  of 
tjie  joang  lady  to  observe  the  conduct  of  her  daughter,  bttt  as  the 
parties  WQre  not  acquainted,  the  subject  was  treated  witli  silence. 
The  husband  became  so  annoyed  at  the  conduct  of  bis  wife  that  he 
determined  to  abandon  her,  notwithstanding  he  waa  assured  her 
mind  was  diseased,  and  that  she  would  ultimately  recover. 

Yenesection  prodncod  a  temporary  relief,  a  weakening  of  the 
patient,  and  then  a  recurrence  of  the  aberration  in  increased  in- 
tensity. Tonics  and  opiates  lessened  the  severity,  but  increased  the 
continuance  of  the  paroxysms.  Antispasmodics  were  more  effec- 
tual in  regulating  the  mind,  and  were  doubtless  the  proper  remedies 
in  this  case.  The  child  was  weaned,  and  the  lady  recovered  in 
three  weeks.  She  has  been  confined  twice  since:  the  first  time 
miftnit^ting  some  return  of  her  former  trouble,  but  this  was  con- 
troUed  by  the  use  of  antispasmodics;  the  second,  no  return  of  the 
difficulty. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  case  are: 

1st.  The  marked  periodicity  of  the  attacks. 

2nd.  The  general  health  of  the  lady,  and  the  eontinnons  flow  of 
milk. 

3d.  The  subtieqaent  return  of  the  diflicntty.  and  the  remedies 
used ;  and  further,  the  fact  that  ever  since  the  first  attack,  a  period  ' 
of  seven  years,  she  has  been  awakened  a  few  minutes  before  one 
o'clock,  in  the  night  preceding  the  appearance  of  her  courses,  with 
the  same  sense  of  suffocation  that  attended  her  awakenings  during 
the  period  of  her  insanity. 

The  case  suggests  the  question ;  docs  not  the  flow  of  milk  Itlwaya 
oontinue  in  puerperal  mania,  when  lactation  is  the  exciting  cause? 
I  think  it  docs.  Yet,  the  irritation  of  nursing  may  induce  a  state 
of  disease  and  the  milk  cease  to  tlon';  but,  in  such  cases,  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease  ceases,  and  mania  may  arise  from  a  seeond- 
«ry  cause,  or  from  the  debility  superinduced  by  lactation.  I  am 
pwsoaded,  from  cases  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  that 
the  period  of  lactation  may  be  greatly  lengthened  by  the  jndiciooe 
OS  of  anti-spaflmodic  remedies,  either  alone,  or  in  combination 
with  opium. 

Urs.  E.,  «at.  19,  of  slender  irame ;  medium  stature ;  dark  hair  and 

«yes;  of  very  reserved  and  modest  demeanor,  and  a  kind  mother. 

Soon  aft«r  (he  birth  of  her  second  child,  she  imagined  that  her 

■ooglt 
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hoflbtuid  was  nn&ithAil  to  her;  and  determinad  upon  doHtruction 
of  horeelf  and  children.  It  was  necessary  to  keep  conntant  watch 
over  her  to  prevent  her  from  accompliBhing  her  purpose.  In  the 
earlj  part  of  her  sickneBH  she  waa  gentle  and  submissive ;  in  the 
latter  part  resisting  and  disobedient.  Soon  after  the  first  manifes- 
tation of  disease,  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  lacteal  secretion ;  she 
became  antemic,  and  to  some  extent  emaciated;  the  tongue  was 
coated;  pulse  quick;  but  there  was  no  conniderable  loss  of  physical 
strength.  Under  the  use  of  proper  remetlies  the  tongue  cleaned, 
bat  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  mental  disturbance.  This  case 
was  controlled  by  the  administration  of  Dover's  powder,  quinine, 
<^t.  of  iron  and  quinine,  ext.  hyoscyaraus,  fl.  ext.  valerian,  changed 
according  to  circnmstances.  These  remedies,  with  wine  and  nour- 
ishing diet,  constituted  the  treatment  and  the  patient  was  fully 
restored  to  health  after  two  months.  She  has  since  passed  through 
a  period  of  nursing  without  any  return  of  the  difficulty. 

Mrs.  H.,  tet.  23,  short  in  stature,  well  formed,  accustomed  to  an 
active  life,  was  nursing  her  second  child  when  her  mind  became 
disordered.  A  member  of  her  family  had  shown  some  signs  of 
insanity,  but  from  what  cause,  or  for  how  long  a  time,  was  not 
known.  While  nursing  her  first  child,  Mrs.  H.  had  experienced 
some  slight  mental  derangement.  Mania  did  not  occur  in  the 
second  nursing  until  after  two  or  throe  months  from  the  birth  of 
the  child,  when  an  abscess  commenced  forming  in  the  left  mam- 
mary gland. 

The  abscess  was  lanced  without  pain  or  excitement  being  mani- 
fested by  the  patient,  but  on  the  day  after  the  lancing,  she  imagined 
her  husban<l  intended  to  murder  her  children  and  herself,  and 
would  admit  only  one  or  two  of  her  friends  into  the  room  in  which 
she  had  confined  herself.  She  had  paroxysms  of  violent  raving, 
which  were  not  regularly  periodic.  Sometimes  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  attacks  would  be  of  two  or  three  days'  duration;  but 
they  gradually  lessened  until  paroxysms  were  of  daily  occurrence, 
occasionally  continuing  for  five  or  six  hours.  During  the  intervals 
she  was  docile,  and  sane  on  all  subjects  excepting  the  one  above- 
mentioned.  She  was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  where  she 
remained  two  years,  and  was  finally  discharged  as  incurable.  In 
this  case  there  was  no  excess  of  milk;  no  disease  of  the  alimentary 
canal  or  of  the  liver;  no  emaciation  or  au»mia. 

:  .«:,yG00glc 
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Bid  the  mammary  abticoHt)  develop  a.  latt^nt  hereditary  insanity 
vrhicli  neither  confinement  nor  lactation  eould  awnkeii?  Cases  of 
mental  derangement  occurring  during  lactation  arc  generally  attri- 
buted to  an  over,  or  defective,  secretion  of  milk,  I  know  of  no 
case  attributable  to  such  a  cauae.  I  have  known  women  to  nurse 
their  children  for  two,  or  even  three  years,  and  suffer  no  incon- 
venience theretVom.  I  have  knowh  others  with  an  equal  external 
appearance  of  health,  in  which  mania  appeared  afler  a  sliort  period 
of  nursing. 

The  question  occurs,  is  lactation  as  frequently  the  cause  of  mania 
as  is  generally  supposed,  and  do  we  not  often  resort  to  weaning 
when  nuraing  in  itMelf,  has  no  connection  with  the  state  of  the 
mipd? 


Inunclion  in  Scarlet  Fever.    By  Theophilvs  Pakvim,  M.  D. 

Inunction  of  the  entire  surface,  in  case  of  scarlet  fever,  should 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  thci-apcutical  means  In 
the  treatment  of  this  maladj'.  And  yet  we  doubt  whether  it  is  so 
generally  resorted  to  as  we  think  it  should  bo,  by  the  great  mass 
of  the  profession.  This  doubt  will  justify  our  nmking  a  few  re- 
marks in  regard  to  this  treatment. 

Dr.  West — Diseases  of  Children ;  Fourth  American  edition,  Phil- 
adelphia, 1866 — speaks  of  it  most  highly,  believing  that  its  use 
considerably  lessens  the  desquamation,  and  diminishes  the  risk  of 
albuminous  urine,  should  it  occur,  assuming  a  serious  character. 
For  the  purpose  of  inunction,  he  advises  suet,  and  directs  the  ap- 
plication to  be  made  twice  a  day  during  the  development  of  the 
rash,  and  once  a  day  during  its  3ecline.  And  wo  have  observed 
this  practice  invariably  pursued  in  the  hospital  for  sick  children, 
London,  with  which  Dr.  West  is  connected. 

Mr.  Gee, — Reynold's  Syntemof  Medicine;  article  Scarlet  Fever — 
speaks  of  greasing  the  skin  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  oftcner,  bring- 
ing comfort  to  the  patient. 

Scouttcten  regards  inunction  as  a  valuable  prophylactic  against 
eome  of  the  ser/uehc  of  both  measles  and  of  scarlet  fever.  lie  ad- 
vises either  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  or  olive  oil,  first  slightly  warmed 
by  moans  of  a  water-bath,  to  bo  applied  by  means  of  a  small  piece 
of  flannel,  with  gentle  friction,  over  the  entire  surface  except  tho 
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face  and  feet.  In  the  morning  the  pationt  ebonld  take  a  warm 
bath,  and  tlicn,  wlu'u  well  dried,  the  iDuiictinn  should  be  repeated. 
"  ThcHii  two  frietioDS  and  a  single  bath  are  often  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  danger.  If^cvertheleaa,  when  the  measles,  and  especially 
the  Hcartatinu,  may  have  been  vorj'  severe,  when  the  dead  epider- 
mis is  Dot  completely  detached,  when  the  skin  remains  dry  and 
covered  with  bran-like  ucalos,  resort  again  to  the  oil  and  bath,  un- 
til the  suppleness  of  the  skin  is  restored." 

Aa  to  the  kind  of  fnttj-  uubstance  or  fixed  oil,  that  is  used,  we  do 
not  think  it  material.  We  have  used  suet,  olive  oil,  linseed  oil, 
and  even  oaiitor  oil,  and  the  beneficial  result*  were  equal,  though 
probably  one  of  the  oils  recommended  by  Scoutetten  would  be  the 
least  unpleasant;  but  certainly  we  would  not  counsel  the  bacon- 
rind,  as  advised  by  Scbnecmann,  in  the  extract  which  we  shall  give, 
in  a  few  minutes,  from  Hebraa  recent  work — while  still  less  would 
we  approve  of  the  philoclithonia  and  hydrophobia  indicated  in  the 
sentence :  'The  linen  is  not  to  bo  too  often  changed,  and  no  water 
is  to  he  allowed  to  touch  the  skin," 

The  directions  given  by  Dr.  West  as  to  frequency  of  repetition 
of  annointing,  and  tm  to  bathing,  furnish  the  best  rules  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Now,  how  does  inunction  do  good?  That  it  does  it  can  scarcely 
bo  doubted,  after  tho  toatimony  adduce<l ;  certainly  will  not  be,  so 
far  as  the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  concomod,  by  any  practitioner 
who  will  have  bis  next  scarlatinal  patient,  when  wakeful  and  rest- 
less with  the  heat  and  itching  of  the  skin — burning  and  itching 
which  the  warm  bath,  or  tepid  sponging,  can  relieve  but  only  tem- 
porarily— carefully  anointed  with  warm  olive  oil,  for  the  transition 
from  restlessness  and  discomfort  to  comparative  ease  and  quietness, 
will  be  an  unequivocal  and  conclusive  proof  that  we  can  thus  ren- 
der such  patients  much  more  comfortable ;  and  in  self-limited  dis- 
eases, simpi}'  accomplishing  this  end  is  no  little  matter.  But 
the  promotion  of  this  end  is  not  all  that  inunction  accomplishes. 
Years  ago,  when  bacon-rind,  almost  exclusively,  was  used  thus, 
one  of  our  medical  friends  in  Indianopolis,  explained  the  benefi- 
cial result*  by  tho  sedative  influence  upon  the  skin,  of  the  creosote 
in  the  rind.  But  the  fact  that  any  of  the  other  fata,  and  that  fixed 
oils  answer  just  as  well,  completely  destroys  the  hypothesis.  We 
have  in  scarlet  fever,  increased  determination  of  the  blood  tu  the 
surface,  and  increased  skin-life,  with  greatly  increased  production 
of  effete  matter,  in  the  shape  of  epidermic  scales,  ote.    May  not 
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those,  accumulate'!  and  liardeDed  upon  the  surfacu.  be  themselves 
a  source  of  great  irritation,  exciting  cutaneous  hyper<^thesici,  And 
obstructing  cutaneous  elimination?  Tlie  oil  softens  this  external 
layer,  the  bath  removes  it  in  part,  and  hence  the  integrity  of  the 
ekin-fuDCtions  is  maintained,  and  thus,  in  part,  the  scarlatinal 
poison  eliminated,  without  the  kidueyfi  becoming  so  seriously  im- 
plicated, as  they  frequently  are  in  tiiis  disease. 

Certainly  this  supposition  corresponds  with  the  statement  which 
■we  have  quoted  from  Dr.  West,  in  reference  to  the  lessened  des- 
quamation, and  the  diminished  liability  to  serious  renal  diseases 
which  he  has  observed  in  those  patients  in  whose  treatment  in- 
unction has  constituted  an  essential  part — an  observation  which 
we  believe  will  lie  confirmed  by  every  practitioner  who  will  follow 
the  same  practice  and  in  the  same  way. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  favor  of  inunction,  we  present  the 
following  extract  from  Hebra's  recent  work,  Sydenham  Society's 
translation : 

"The  method  recently  proposed  by  Schnoemann,  of  curing  scar- 
latina by  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  body  with  bacon,  is  allied  to 
the  plan  recommended  by  Dehne  in  1810,  of  anointing  theskin  with 
oil.  Each  of  these  authoi's  was  led  to  suggest  the  practice  of 
inunction  by  the  idea  that  in  scarlatina  the  principal  danger  to  the 
patient  arises  from  tlie  functionsof  the  skin  being  interfered  with  by 
the  disease  in  the  same  way  as  they  are  by  extensive  burns.  It  was 
supposed  that  rubbing  oily  or  fatty  substances  into  the  cutaneouB 
surface,  wonid  preserve  the  Integrity  of  the  diijcased  organ,  and  pre- 
vent the  occurrence  of  any  secondary  afTection  due  to  disturbance  of 
the  skin's  action. 

'•The  directions  forthe  carrying  out  of  tills  method  are  as  lollows: 
A  piece  of  bacon,  as  big  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  with  the 
rind  still  attached,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  hold,  is  to  be  taken, 
and  several  cuts  are  to  be  made  on  its  under  surface.  It  is  then  to 
be  vigorouslj-  rubbed  over  the  whole  of  the  patient's  body,  with  the 
exception  of  the  face  and  head,  the  application  being  commenced 
IVom  the  very  first  day  of  the  disease,  and  repeated  at  least  twice 
daily,  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  linen  is  not  to  bo  too  often 
changed,  and  no  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  touch  the  skin.  The 
patient  is  to  be  kept  in  a  moderately  cool  atmosphere,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  61°  Fahr.  He  is  to  remain  inbedaa  short  a  time  as  possi- 
ble, and  to  be  limited  to  a  sick  diet  only  during  the  prescm'o  of  fever, 
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being  allowed  to  go  into  the  open  air  by  the  tenth  day,  reckoned 
from  tlie  beginning  of  the  diuease. 

"The  inunt-tions  are,  howevco",  to  b<.'  continued  for  MI  three 
weeks  without  interruption,  after  which  the  use  of  wiirm  baths  ia 
recommended. 

"  It  wat*  Schneemann'a  opinion  that  by  thie  procedure  the  disease 
IB  made  to  terminate  with  the  disappearance  of  the  rash,  and  that 
BO  desquamation  occurs. 

"Although  this  mode  of  treatment  has  already  undergone  wentence 
of  oblivion,  and  there  have  been  very  few  who,  like  Mauthnor  and 
IlliBch,  have  carried  it  into  practice,  yet  I  may,  in  this  place,  report 
the  results  of  my  own  trials  of  it.  1  have  carefully  followed 
Sehneemann's  directions  in  the  treatment  of  twenty  children  atfccted 
with  scarlatina,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  I  have  not  seen  those  good 
effects  which  his  laudatory  statements  had  led  me  to  expect.  The 
procedure  in  question  certainly  did  not  prevent  the  appearance  of 
complications,  for  in  two  of  these  patientH,  angina  gangrenosa  net  in; 
in  one,  diphtheritts;  in  two,  pneumonia;  and  in  two.  dropsy. 
Nor  did  I  find  that  this  method  checked  the  spreading  of  the 
disease  by  t'Ontagion,  nor  that  it  prevented  the  occurrence  of  des- 
quamation. On  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  some 
cases  this  treatment  relieved  the  troublesome  itching  and  burning 
sensations  complained  of  by  the  patient,  and  that  it  i-emoved  the 
dryness  and  heat  of  the  skin,  and  made  it  disposed  to  [lerspire.  In 
fact,  the  benefit  derived  from  rubbing  the  patient's  skin  with  bacon 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  ablution  with  cold  water."' 

Hebra,  as  our  rcuilcrs  are  aware,  is  probably  the  first  of 
living  dermatologists,  and  therefore  his  words  should  have  great 
weight.  But  w«  beg  our  readers  to  observe  the  last  sentence 
but  one.  of  the  extract,  in  which  he  admits  some  benefit  tVom  the- 
application  ;  but  we  are  especially  anxious  that  they  should  note 
the  special  plan,  that  of  Schneemann.  which  was  pui'sucd,  and 
while  they  may  be  quite  willing  to  consign  such  plan,  so  regardless 
of  cleanliness,  and  almost  of  decency,  "to  oblivion,"  they  will 
hadly  give  the  same  verdict  as  to  the  plan  presented  by  Dr. 
West,  for  example. 
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Treatiiifiit  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin.    Prom  '*  Hebra  on  Skin  Dim-aMCH," 

Vol.  I,    Sydenham  Society's  Translation.     London  :  ISdli. 

Altliouirh  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years  great  attention  has. 
on  all  sides,  been  devott'd  to  thia  department  of  medicine,  we  have 
unhappily  made  as  yet  but  little  progress  toward  the  wished-for 
end,  the  cure  of  all  cutaneous  diseases.  The  cause  of  this  lio^,  no 
doubt,  partly  in  tho  fact  that  it  has  been  only  quite  recently,  and 
during  a  time  very  short  for  making  exact  investigations,  that 
therapentieal  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in  a  rational  spirit, 
and  without  bias.  For  before  one  can  speak  of  tho  aetion  of  a 
remedj',  in  the  treatment  of  any  skin  affection,  two  things  must  be 
ascertained:  the  course  taken  by  the  disease  when  left  to  itself, 
and  the  effects  which  are  produced  by  the  remedy  when  applied  to 
the  healthy  skin.  Our  want  of  auecess  depends  also,  in  part,  on 
our  defective  knowledge  of  the  dermatoses,  and  on  the  small  ex- 
tent to  which  the  pathological  chemistry  of  cutaneous  diseases  has 
been  cultivated.  It  seems  to  ns  that  a  very  promising  field  for  in- 
vestigation is  affonled  by  dermatology,  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  this  new  branch  of  science.  Unfavorable  circumstances  have, 
however,  as  yot  prevented  us  from  exploring  it  ourselves ;  and  this 
task  must,  therefore,  be  postponeil  to  a  future  opjwrtunity,  or  left 
to  other  observerj. 

In  the  imperfection,  or  rather,  in  tho  complete  alwence  of  any 
rational  basis  for  our  therapeutical  procedures  in  the  treatment  of 
skin  atfeetions,  no  cxpodlent  remains  but  pure  empirilla'R.  For' 
the  slight  success  which  we  have  hitherto  obtained,  we  are  indebted 
entirely  to  the  strictly  pmctical  course  which  wo  have  pursued  in 
this  respect.  We  have  tried  methods  of  the  most  varied  descrip- 
tion, whether  they  wore  iwommended  by  medical  men,  or  by  un- 
professional personsj  and  we  have  some  belonging  to  tho  former 
category,  less  effectual  than  they  were  repivsented  to  be;  while 
popular  remedies,  on  tho  other  hand,  have  done  us  good  service. 

Before  passing  on  to  enumerate  the  different  remedial  agents, 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  allude  to  a  few  deeply-rooted  prejudices, 
which  interfere  even  now,  to  some  extent,  and  interfered  still  more 
formerly,  with  the  employment  in  practice  of  certain  methods  of 
treatment. 

The  first  of  these  prejudices,  which  wo  must  combat,  is  tho  dread 
with  which  local  applications  were  regarded. 

Some  years  ago  we  drew  altcntion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  (|uito  a 
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niistako  to  suppose  that  the  action  of  roDiedies  applied  to  the  diB- 
eaeed,  or  healthy  skin,  is  necesearily  merely  topical,  and  not  gen- 
eral. For  we  need  but  to  call  to  mind  the  contagia  of  emall-pos, 
syphilis,  hydrophobia,  and  the  poiBons  of  serpents,  and  of  the  dis- 
secting-room, which  are  generally  introduced  through  the  skin,  to 
prove  that  it  ia  an  organ  which  absorba  verj'  readily  many  forms  of 
virus ;  and  that  it  in  equally  adapted  to  absorb  medicinal  agents 
also,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  circulation,  even  while  the  epider- 
mis is  intact,  can  be  easily  shown  during  the  external  use  of  tine. 
of  iodine,  or  of  the  mercurial  preparations. 

Now,  what  can  be  deraonstrutod  in  the  case  of  certain  remedies 
by  chemical  reactions,  ought  surely  not  to  be  denied  a  priori,  in  re- 
gard to  others;  and,  therefore,  we  maintain  the  exact  contrary  of 
the  principle  we  have  alluded  to,  and  assert  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cauHtics,  all  remedies  which  are  brought  into  prolonged 
contact  with  the  skin,  are  absorbed  by  it,  and  taken  up  into  the 
fluids  of  the  body. 

Hence,  we  have  no  fear,  in  applying  topical  remedies,  of  driving 
in  cutaneous  diseases,  or  of  producing  any  other  ill  effects,  for 
which  the  practitioners  of  the  old  school  had  various  expressions. 
Our  apprehension  is  rather  of  a  too  violent  action  upon  the  organ- 
ism in  general,  especially  In  the  case  of  these  drugs  which  are  liable 
to  protluce  deningements  of  the  vegetative  processes.  Nor  have  we 
any  dread  of  curing  skin  affections  too  quickly ;  on  the  contrary,  ■ 
it  is  the  object  of  our  warmest  endeavors,  to  find  means  of  terml- 
nalfijg  these  disenses  as  speedily  us  possible.  Were  we  only  in  the 
possession  of  nmiodies  which  produced  cures  thus  rapidly,  we 
should  have  no  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  appearance  from  this 
cause  of  metastases,  or  of  any  other  consecutive  diseases. 

There  is  another  point  also,  in  which  wo  are  opposed  to  our  pre- 
decessors, and  to  many  of  our  contemporaries,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  using,  in  the  cure  of  chronic  skin  af- 
fections, remedies  which  are  supposed  to  be  purifiers  of  the  blood 
(htemato  cathartica). 

We  have  never  seen  the  effects  which  are  ascribed  to  them  by 
some  authors,  produced  either  by  the  long-continned  administration 
of  laxatives  and  drastics,  nor  by  decoctions  of  woods,  nor  by  vege- 
table juices.  Again,  the  internal  use  of  antimonials,  baryta 
graphite,  anthrococali,  or  sulphur ;  or  again,  of  cantharides,  meee- 
renm,  viola  tricolor,  dulcamara,  root  Laffecteur,  or  sirop  de  Larrey,* 
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has  been  invariably  unattended  with  the  hoped  ibr  succees,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  recommend  to  any  one  the  employment  of 
these  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  arsenic  has  proved  in  our  hands 
a  useful  internal  remedy,  though  we  cannot  praise  it  to  the  same 
extent  aa  do  Hunt  and  Romberg ;  and  we  have  also  scon  good 
effects  produced  by  the  preparations  of  mercury,  of  iodine,  and  of 
iron,  by  the  oleum  morrhna;,  by  the  bitters,  and  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  acids;  and,  lastly,  by  all  those  remedies  which  are  indi- 
cated in  particular  cases  by  the  presence  of  dyscrasiie,  and  which 
would  be  prescribed  equally,  although  the  general  affection  were 
running  its  course  unattended  by  any  local  disease  of  the  skin. 

Externally  we  make  use  of  simple  baths,  warm  or  cold,  as  re- 
quired, and  of  douche  baths,  and  vapor  baths  ;  or  we  add  to  these 
baths  sulphur,  potash,  soap,  common  salt,  or  corrosive  sublimate. 
Their  temperature  should  be  from  66°— 100°  P.  (15°— 30°  R.) ; 
and  their  duration  may  vary  iVom  several  days  to  a  few  minutes. 
Again,  we  often  employ  emollient  frictions  with  success,  rubbing 
the  whole  skin,  or  certain  parts  of  it,  with  oily  or  fatty  substances, 
(such  as  the  ol.  Amygdalfe,  ol.  lini,  ol.  oliviai,  or  ol.  jecoris  aselli,  or 
lard,  snet,  glycerine,  or  spermaceti).  In  other  cases  we  add  to 
these  tktty  matters,  various  active  substances,  such  as  the  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  zinc,  lead  copper,  iodine,  arsenic,  sulphur,  etc., 
which  remedies,  BO  far  .as  their  solubility  permits,  may  also  bo  used 
in  watery  or  alcoholic  solutions.  Our  sheet  anchor,  which  we  in- 
variably employ  when  we  wish  to  effect  either  the  rapid  separation 
of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  or  the  removal  of  exudations 
infiltrating  the  cutis,  or  poured  out  beneath  the  cuticle,  is  always 
the  soft  or  potash-soap.  This  we  apply  either  alone,  as  in  prurigo, 
ecsema,  psoriasis,  ichthyosis,  pityriasis,  herpes  tonsurans,  favns. 
lupus,  etc.;  or  we  blend  with  it  other  medicinal  agents,  such  as,  for 
example,  sulphur  in  cases  of  scabies,  tar  in  cases  of  eczema,  etc. 
Moreover,  an  important  part  of  our  therapeutical  resources  consists 
in  the  erapyreumatic  oils,  which  result  from  the  dry  distillation  of 
certain  kinds  of  wood.  Thus  we  make  use  of  the  tar  which  comes 
from  the  beach  (oleum  empyreumat.  fogi),  of  the  ol.  cadinum, 
which  is  derived  from  the  juniperus  oxycedrus,  and  of  the  oleum 
roBci,  which  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  wood  of  the  birch 
(betula  alba),  and  which  possesses  the  smell  of  Russia  loather. 
The  action  of  these  is  nearly  identical ;  they  differ  only  in  their 
consistence  and  in  their  smell. 
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For  the  removal  from  the  akin  of  exudations,  new  growths,  tu- 
mors and  the  like,  cauatics  al-e  employed.  Pasein;;  over  the  actual 
cautery,  of  which,  as  of  the  knitb,  the  application  belongs  to  th^ 
domain  of  snrgory,  we  will  here  concern  ourselves  only  with  the 
corrosives  and  escharottcs,  of  which  we  shall  r«fer  particularly  t" 
those  whose  action  we  have  ourselves  thoroughly  tested. 

The  concentrated  mineral  acids,  namely  the  strong  sulphuric, 
nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  can  be  applied  in  comparatively  few 
cases.  Not  only  is  their  action  inconstant,  and  therefore  unre- 
liable ;  but  better  effects  are  produced  by  other  caustics.  Moreover, 
the  disfighring  scars  which  follow  the  use  of  these  acida  often 
firnstrate  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  employed.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  butter  of  antimony,  of  chloride  of  sine,  and  of  other 
similar  preparations.  There  are  but  few  cases  in  which  we  use 
these  Bubstanoea,  applying,  for  example,  sulphuric  acid  in  the  re- 
moval of  homy  growthe,  and  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  to  destroy 
old  exudatlona  which  have  become  organized.  For  experience  has 
made  ns  acquainted  with  better  caustics,  of  which  the  effects  can 
be  more  easily  regulated,  and  which  are  followed  merely  by  thin 
and  smooth  cicatrices.  Among  these  we  place  in  the  foremost  rank 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  we  use  either  as  a  solid,  or  in  a  concen- 
trated solution  (argent,  nitrat  aqus  distillatte,  partes  lequales). 
To  this  substance  we  attach  great  value,  because  every  kind  of  new 
growth  can  be  deetroyed  by  it,  without  causing  any  Further  injury 
to  the  patient,  and  because  any  one,  however  unpracticed,  can  ap- 
ply it,  without  having  any  special  experience  in  its  uae. 

Kext  to  this  substance  is  the  caustic  potassa  of  the  surgeons ; 
this  may  be  employed  either  in  the  form  of  sticks,  or  dissolved  in 
two  parte  of  water ;  but  it  demands  more  care  in  its  application 
than  the  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  it  also  causes  a  more  extensive  loss 
ofenbstande,  the  limits  of  which  can  not  be  so  accurately  predeter- 
mined. Moreover  its  uae  is  often  followed  by  thick  and  raised 
eicatrioes. 

Similar  effects  are  also  produced  by  the  Vienna  paste,  consisting 
of  equal  parts  of  canatto  potash  and  quicklime,  made  into  a  paste 
with  alcohol,  at  the  time  of  its  application,  and  left  for  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  contact  with  the  portion  of  skin  which  is  to  be 
deotroyed.  By  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste  of  Canquoin  (take  of 
chloride  of  zlac,  one  port,  of  flour,  four  parts,  of  water,  q.  s.), 
the  same  result  ia  obtained  only  after  the  lapse  of  four  hours. 
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And  a  longer  time  still  (twenty-four  hours  or  more),  is  required 
for  the  action  of  the  pa^te  recommetidod  by  Landolfi,  (conaisting 
of  chloride  of  bromioe,  two  drachms,  of  chloride  of  antimony,  and 
chloride  of  zinc,  of  each,  a  drachm  and  a  half,  boeidee  chloride  of 
f^old  ad  libitum)  of  which  theeffectsare,  however,  more  severe.  All 
these  pastes  char  the  organic  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought 
in  contact ;  and  they  differ  only  in  respect  of  the  intensity  of  their 
action. 

We  may  also  attain  similar  results,  though  only  after  repeated 
nppltcations,  by  using  a  powder  containing  fire  grains  of  white  ar- 
senic, and  fifteen  grains  of  artificial  cinnabar,  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  augar,  or  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  unguentum 
rosatum,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 

Again,  the  solution  and  paste  of  Pleack,  consisting  of  corrosive 
fiubtimatej'  camphor,  carlionate  of  lead,  alum,  sp'ta.  of  wine,  and 
vinegar  in  equal  proportions,  has  been  employed  with  succeea  in 
the  treatment  of  various  growths,  especially  those  of  syphilitic 

Sulphate  of  copper,  alum,  pulvie  sabinte  IVondum,  corrosive  sitb- 
limate,  calomel,  etc.,  are  also  well-known  irritants,  which  either 
atone  or  in  conjunction  with  Other  substances,  may  be  used  with 
advantage  for  the  purposes  of  destroying,  slowly,  growths  of  vari- 
'lus  kinds. 

Lastly,  l)eHide»  these  active  remedies,  which  are  used  externally 
iir  internally  in  different  skin  affections,  others,  which  are  indiffer- 
I'ut  and  inert,  are  also  frequently  prescribed,  in  those  diseases 
whose  course  we  can  not  modify,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  ex- 
pectant method  is  attended  with  the  best  results.  Thus,  whether 
thisorthat  remedy  bo  used,  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  in  the  conta- 
gious exanthemata,  as  well  as  in  all  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
skin  which  run  no  acute  course,  such  as  erythema,  roseola,  orti- 
caria,  erysipelas,  herpes,  miliaria,  pemphigus  acutos,  etc.  That 
mode  of  treatment  which  disturbs  the  patient  least,  is,  in  these 
diseases,  always  the  beat. 
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Hysteria;  Remote  Causes  of  Disease  in  &eneraJ ;  Treatment  of  Dis- 
ease by  Tonic  Agency ;  Local  or  Surgicai  Forms  of  Hysteria,  etf. 
Six  Lectures  delivered  to  the  Students  of  St.  Barthotomew's  Hos- 
pital, 18B6.  By  P.  C.  Skby,  P.  R.  S.  London  :  Ijongmans. 
The  London  Times,  February  5,  notices  the  above  volume  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Skey  has  published  fiomo  verj-  able  lectures  which  he  de- 
livered at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  iattt  year  on  hyHteria. 
We  must  leave  it  to  medical  men  to  pronounce  upon  his  treat- 
menl  of  that  particular  dittease ;  but  he  has  introduced  irhat  he  ban 
to  say  of  hysteria  by  two  lectures  on  the  treatment  of  disease  in 
jjeneral,  and  it  is  within  our  province  to  remark  upon  these. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  every  man  nt  forty  is  his  own  phyfi- 
cian  if  he  is  not  a  fool,  and  there  is,  at  least,  so  much  ti-uth  in  the 
proverb  that  we  have  all  at  that  age  attained  to  some  general 
notions  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  medicine,  and  arc  not  content 
to  leave  the  discussion  of  medical  questions  wh()lly  to  medical 
men. 

"Now,  Mr.  Skey's  lectures  are  worth  notice,  because  they  are 
a  protest  by  a  distinguished  and  pertHtly  orthodox  surgeon  against 
the  prevailing  methods  of  cure.  He  is  not  alone  in  objecting 
strenuously  to  that  cathartic  system  of  medicine  which  seems 
to  regard  the  liver  as  the  most  pestilent  member  of  the  human 
frame,  needing  constantly  to  be  assisted  by  blue  pills  and  black 
draughts.  But  few  medical  men  have  insisted  so  long  and  so  persever- 
ingly  on  the  worthlessness  of  drugs  as  compared  with  food  as  a  means 
of  cure ;  for  the  tonics  which  Mr.  Skey  so  strongly  recommends  arc 
curative  rather  as  a  food  than  as  medicine.  They  supply  a  want 
in  the  bodily  system,  just  as  wine  supplies  it ;  and,  in  fkct,  wine  is 
the  chief  of  the  tonics  which  Mr.  Skey  recommends.  'I  consider 
wine,'  he  says  'indispensable  to  the  tonic  treatment  of  disease.' 
And  he  tells  how,  in  the  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  the  prescrib- 
ing of  wine  to  patients  has  increased  in  the  London  hospitals.  In 
the  year  1848,  the  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  referring  to  the 
quantity  of  wine  which  Mr.  Skey  ordered  for  his  patients,  observed 
that  the  hospital  could  not  warrant  the  expense.     The  consump- 
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tion  of  wine  was  then  only  three  pipes  a  year.  Mr  Skey  replied  to 
the  treasurer  that  he  conld  not  treat  hospital  cases  without 
wine,  and  that  for  the  credit  of  the  hospital  he  would  do  his  best  to 
raise  the  consumption  of  port  wine  from  three  pipes  a  year  to  thir- 
teen. And  this  was  the  amount  consumed  by  St.  Bartholomew's 
in  1860.  A  similar  change  in  the  treatment  prevails,  more  or  leas, 
in  every  hospital  in  London ;  bat  our  author  complains  that, 
although  the  employment  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  instead  of  de- 
pletive agenta,  has  become  bo  prominent  a  feature  in  modem  prac- 
tice, it  does  not  appear  to  have  exercised  much  influence  on 
the  theory  of  diseaw  as  taught  in  the  schools,  nor  on  the  practice 
of  the  profession  among  the  community. 

"The  theory  on  which  Mr.  Skey  proceeds  is  this.  If  we  inquire 
into  the  recent  history  of  any  one  suffering  l¥om  illness,  whatever 
tbrm  it  may  assume,  we  shall  hear  of  something  tending  to  reduce 
the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  and  to  cause  exhaustion  of  some  sort. 
There  is  always  a  loss — it  may  be  of  blood,  or  of  food,  or  of  heat, 
or  of  sleep;  and  the  method  of  cure  must  consist  in  making  up  for 
the  loss.  'I  consider  the  treatment  of  the  great  m^ority  of 
diseases,'  says  Itr.  Skey, '  to  consist  in  increasing  the  quantity  of 
healthy  blood  and  giving  force  to  the  action  of  the  heart.  You 
can't,'  he  continues,  and  the  italics  are  his  own,  '  You  can't  cure 
disease  icith  a  feeble  pulse.  Mend  the  pulse,  and  nature  will  do  the 
rest  of  the  work.'  He  accordingly  brings  forward  a  number  of  ex- 
amples to  show  how  disease  is  produced  by  exhaustion,  and  is 
thrown  off  when  the  animal  economy  is  properly  supported.  "We 
cAii  not  follow  him  in  those  illustrations,  but  we  bring  forward  one. 
He  states  that  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  of  Jersey,  was  a  remarkably 
successfVil  operator,  and  in  operations  for  the  excision  of  Joints 
considered  to  be  diseased,  succeeded,  in  a  scries  of  twenty -five  cases, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  case,  at  a  time  when  in  England  the 
mortality  among  the  patients  undergoing  similar  operations  was 
very  groat,  recovery  being  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
What  was  the  secret  of  this?  On  making  the  inquiry  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Jones  invariably  gave  every  patient  on  whom  he 
operated  at  least  a  pint  of  port  wine  on  each  of  the  two  days  fol- 
lowing the  operation,  and  he  acknowledged  that  be  learned  the 
treatment  which  had  been  attended  with  such  remarkable  resulta 
from  his  observation  of  the  success  which  had  attended  Mr.  Skey'a 
treatment  of  cases  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    This  is  but  one 
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of  the  many  illuatrations  which  Mr.  Skey  potJ*  forward,  and  we 
hope  it  i»  Rng^>MtiTC  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to  consolt 
his  volume  for  thcmHelves.  If  they  do,  tht-y  will  find  in  it  ewne 
usefiil  hints  and  laui-h  common  sense."    * 

In  reference  to  the  above  wu  winli  to  say  a  few  words. 

In  the  first  place  we  object  to  the  rendering  of  tlie  adage,  a  man 
is  either  a  phyntvian  or  a  fool  at  fort^-,  a  form  which  we  prefer  to 
every  man  is  k'S  own  physician,  etc.  Certainly  we  have  under- 
stood the  a<Iage  to  apply  exclusively  to  the  medical  fVaternity.  la 
the  earlier  period  of  professional  life,  we  are  disposed  to  exMf^er- 
ate  theoretical  knowledge^  in  the  latter  to  give  sndue  importance 
to  our  individual  experience.  Sir  Everard  Home  (On  Tumort) 
has  rtnnarked,  "  in  youth  we  only  publish  our  professional  acquire- 
ments — in  age  we  can  lay  beCtre  the  public  the  result  of  our  own 
pro£w8ional  experience." 

But  between  the  two  extreme  periods  of  professional  life,  tliere 
lies  a  sort  of  table-land,  upon  which  we  may  be  permitted  to  walk 
with  the  light  of  theoretical  and  of  practical  knowledge  blending 
together,  trusting  to  neither  alone,  but  relying  upon  both  to  guide 
us  in  an  otherwise  ilim  and  uncertain  path,  Happy  is  he  who  early 
attains  that  table-lanii,  and  who  keeps  himself  upon  it  during  all 
his  professional  career!  And  if  he  does  not  attain  it  by  the  time 
he  is  forty  years  of  age,  he  can  not  be  a  physician,  but  he  is  a  fool — 
hopelessly  a  fool.    But  let  this  difference  of  interpretation  pass. 

Tlie  London  Lancet  of  February  9,  in  the  course  of  a  brief  refer- 
ence to  this  article  in  the  London  Times,  says  that  the  two  ideas 
which  the  lay-readers  are  likely  to  derive  from  its  perusal  are: 

"1st.  That  Hr.Skey  is  in  antagonism  to  the  largo  majority  ofhis 
professional  brethren  in  his  views  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of 
disease ;  and,  2d,  that  Mr.  Skey  looks  upon  wine  as  a  panacea  for 
every  disorder." 

While  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede  that  the  stimulant  plan  of 
treating  disease,  now  getting  so  much  in  vogue,  may  be  less  mis- 
chievous than  the  spoliative  plan  once  so  universal,  yet  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  times  productive  of  serious  mis- 
chief The  judicious  management  of  etimnlant«  is,  as  the  Lanett 
so  justly  observes,  difficult  enough  for  the  accomplished  and  ol>- 
servant  physician.  To  make  disease  debility,  and  this  debility  to 
be  combated  by  stimulants,  is  to  irrationally  simplify  pathology 
and  therapeutii-s.   The  Sict  is,  that  the  office  of  alcohol  in  the  ocon- 
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omy  in  not  yet  fully  settled  by  physiologists.  D'Allemaud,  Perrin, 
and  Duroy,  have  thought  in  opposition  to  a  former  creed,  that  it  is 
not  a.  respiratory  food,  that  it  acts  simply  as  a  local  excitant  of  the 
tissues — as  alcohol  it  comes  into  the  system,  and  as  alcohol  it  goes 
out.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  by  others,  that  only  a  small 
quantity  of  alcohol  ingested  is  eliminated ;  but  that  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  brokeu  up  in  the  economy  of  the  final  products,  being 
carbonic  acid  and  water;  and  in  this  destructiTe  process  tempo- 
rarily some  heat  is  produced.  This  physiological  influence  explains 
the  greater  consumption  of  alcohol  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and 
greater,  other  things  being  equal,  among  nations,  as  we  advance 
towards  the  north. — Bouchardat. 

But  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  alcohol  does  not,  or  if  it 
does,  but  in  a  slight  degree  compared  with  nutritious  food,  increase 
absolute  force;  it  may  evoke  it :  it  is  an  excitant  of  the  nervous 
system,  transitory  in  its  eftects,  and  followed  by  corresponding 
depression.  T.  P. 

Orthopedics ;  a  Systematic  Treatise  vpon  the  Prevention  and  Correc- 
tion of  Deformities.  By  Davii>  Prince,  M,  D.,  of  Jacksonville,  III. 
8vo.,  pp.  240.  Lindsay  k  Blakiston,  Philadelphia:  Robert 
Clarke  k  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  above  most  excellent  volume,  which  the  publishers  have  is- 
sued in  very  neat  st)le,  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  physicians  engaged  in  general  practice.  Dr.  Prince  truly 
remarks,  that  outside  of  tho  large  cities,  the  majority  of  paticuts 
needing  attention,  on  account  of  deformities,  or  diseases,  or  acci- 
dents that  lead  to  them,  must  find  itlief  at  the  hands  of  the  profes- 
sion in  their  near  vicinity,  or  mit  find  it  iit  all.     Ho  adds, 

"  The  propoi-tion  of  the  wealthy,  who  can  be  sent  a  considerable 
distance  to  specialists,  is  so  small,  in  relation  tu  the  whole,  as  to 
make  Ycvy  little  diminution  of  tho  number  that  must  be  treated  at 
home.  This  renders  it  important  that  there  should  be  a  geiieral 
prevalence  in  the  profcMsion  of  a  knowledge  of  prevention  and 
treatment,  to  bring  the  means  of  relief  within  tlie  pecuniary  ii'fwur- 
ces  of  the  m^jo^ity  of  sufferers.  In  order  to  render  the  advance  in 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  gained  within  the  last  twenty  years,  ac- 
cessible to  the  muss  of  the  pi-ofcssion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sub- 
tance  of  many  valuable  essays  and  monographs  should  be  sifledg 
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and  collected  into  a  few  pagen.  witlitn  the  meann  of  all  to  purchase 
it;  and  within  tho  time  of  all  to  read  it.  To  these  ends  an  attempt 
baa  been  made  to  connect  the  medical  treatment  with  the  mechan- 
ical, in  order  to  give  tho  work  it«  nearest  practical  approach  to 
completeness  compatible  with  the  necessary  brevity." 

A  work  of  this  kind  has  long  been  needed  by  the  gunei-al  practi- 
tioner, and,  in  our  opinion,  Dr.  Prince  has  produced  tho  best  digest 
on  Orthopedic  Surgery  to  be  fonnd  in  the  English  language.  We 
hope  soon  to  be  able  to  notice  more  in  detail  some  of  the  practical 
points  discussed  in  this  moat  admirable  volume.  (i.  C.  B. 


Elements  of  Medical  Chemistry.      By  B.    Howard    Ravd,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Jefferson  Medical  College.     12mo.,  pp. 

S99.    Philadelphia:  T.  Eilwood  Zell  &  Co.;  Cincinnati :  Robert 

Clarke  &  Co, 

Tho  author  announces  in  the  fli-st  paragraph  of  his  prefhce  that 
"  This  work  is  intended,  chiefly,  for  tho  nse  of  students  of  medicine, 
during  their  attendance  upon  lectures ;  it  is  believed  that  it  will  also 
be  Ibnnd  of  Mcrvice  to  the  practitioner." 

The  principal  merit  of  this  book  is  found  in,  probably,  a  succes- 
ftil  accomplishment  of  the  object  Ibr  which  it  was  "chiefly  inten- 
ded." The  two  objects  referred  to  in  tlie  above  ([uotation  are  some- 
what incompatible,  unless  more  space  be  devoted  to  their  attain- 
ment than  is  comprised  in  this  book.  He  has  at  least  noted  many 
"general  principles,  and  their  application  to  medicine;"  but  the 
modes  and  details  of  application  have,  necessarily,  been  omitted. 
GraTitntion,  Light.  Heat,  Maglietism,  Statical  Electricity,  Dynam- 
ical Electricity,  Magneto -Thermo  and  Animal  Electricity,  Cohesion, 
Adhesion,  Chemical  AfBnity,  Decomposition,  are  the  topics;  the 
"general  principles"  of  which  are  carufully  and  intelligently  epit- 
omized. The  Part  III,  includes  the  more  practical  part  of  the 
"Ohemistiy  of  the  Elements ;"  and  Part  IV,  Organic  Chemistry. 
We  give  a  specimen  of  the  author's  method  of  handling  his  subjects 
selecting  Iodine  as  an  illustration.  It  is  treated  under  the  various 
headings  of  Ist,  Natnral  Sources;  2nd,  Properties;  3rd,  Gicncral 
Chemical  Relations;  4th,  Impurities;  5th,  Mcdical,"Effect8;  tith, 
Officinal  Forms.  It  will  bo  seen  that  this  plan  is  a  comprehensive 
and  practical  one,  and  has  been  so  developed  as  to  answer  the  au' 
thor's  chief  intention,  we  think,  very  well.  W.  0. 
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Fecundity,  Fertility,  Sterility,  and  Allied  Topics.    By  J.  Matturws 

Dt'NCAH,  A.  M.,  X.  D.,  etc.     A.  &  G.  Bl»ck,  Edinburgh,  1866 : 

Kobert  Clarke  k  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

This  handsome  volume — a  model  of  clear  type,  excellent  paper. 
etc. — is,  in  its  vatnablo  oontente,  irorthy  a  city  ho  lon^;  Otmous  for 
it«  philosophy  and  learning  as  is  the  Athene  of  the  North.  Edin- 
burgh I  what  thmouH  historic  names  in  Philosophy  and  in  Kedi- 
cino, does  its  utterance  suggest!  Stewart,  Roidand  Hamilton,  and 
then  Cullcn,  and  (trcgory,  not  to  mention  others,  are  names  that 
can  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  very  atmosphere  of  this  city  is 
that  of  science,  philosophy  and  literature ;  and  whether  the  men  of 
this  generation  there  residing,  are  doing  as  much  as  those  of  the 
last,  or  any  previous  genemtion,  in  the  search  for  troth,  and  in  the 
.  establishment  of  important  principles,  in  the  increase  of  human 
knowledge,  and  in  the  diminution  of  human  snflering,  we  will  not 
stop  to  inquire ;  <nily  saying  that  while  Edinburgh  is  not  as  prolific 
of  books  as  some  other  cities,  yet  those  that  are  there  published, 
making  any  pretenwions  to  scientific  character,  are  not  ephemeral — 
they  are  substantitil,  jieriiianent. 

Here  we  have  a  volume  of  between  three  and  ftiur  Imndred  page^, 
written  by  a  physician  and  for  physicians,  though  of  great  value 
likewise  to  the  sociologist,  and  jKilitical  economist,  and  not  a  single 
disease  described,  not  a  single  principle  of  therapuctics  discussed ! 
It  is  simply  an  investigation  of  laws,  that  Dr.  I)uncan  attempts: 
from  otherwise  dreary  and  useless  statistics,  he  deduces  important 
truths.  Whence  the  inspiration  to  this  laborious  work?  In  med- 
icine iloelf;  which,  having  yet  no  immutable  and  fiindamental 
truths  whereon  fo  build,  grows  only  by  the  slow  process  of  indae-  . 
tion.  Or,  if  we  would  seek  sonie  otlier  s^Hicial  and  immediate 
cause,  we  would  find  it  in  that  iVagment  of  philosophic  history — 
fragment  because  its  gilled  author  so  early  passed  away  from 
earth,  not  a  tithe  of  his  ambitious  dwigns  accomplished — by 
Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  Those  who  have  read  his  History  of 
CivilizHtiou  will  i-emember  what  pi-ominence  is  given  to  the  laws  of 
natui-e.  and  the  demonstrations  which  he  hriugs  iVom  statistics,  of 
the  uniformity  of  soquciico  in  the  prevalence  of  crime,  in  given 
periods,  and  unitbi'mity,  too,  in  simple  aberrations  of  memory,  as 
inilmpping  undirected  letters  into  tlie  post-ofBce,  making  "the 
■  regularity  of  events  nt  once  the  key  and  basis  of  history."  In  a 
epirit  somewhiit  siniiliir.  Dr.    Duncan  has  invesligalfil  the  statis- 
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tics  relating  to  the  special  topics  of  which  he  here  treats,  and  has 
proved  subject  to  law,  some  phenomena,  of  which  such  sabjec- 
tion  would  not,  poasihly,  have  heon  anticipated. 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  siiimo. 

We  wish  our  space  permitted  a  complete  analysis  of  the  book. 
It  does  not,  and  therefore  we  must  be  content  with  presenting  a 
fragmctit,  taken  here  and  there — of  course  too,  we  most  onit  all 
the  Btatintice  and  reasoning,  and  deal  only  with  conclusions. 

The  climax  of  fertility  in  women  is  reached  at  thirty  years,  and 
then  steadily  decline^!:  at  least  threo-ftfths  of  the  population  are 
recruited  from  women  not  exceeding  thirty  years. 

In  reference  to  the  fecundity  of  women  at  different  ages,  among 
Dr.  Duncan 'm  conclusions  are  the  following : 

1.  That  the  initial  fecundity  of  women  gradually  moves  to  a 
climax,  and  then  grailually  wbooh. 

2.  Tliat  initial  fecundity  is  very  high  from  twenty  to  thirty-four 
years  of  age. 

3.  Tbat  the  climax  of  initial  fecunility  ix  probably  about  the  age 
of  twenty -five  years. 

The  author  has  made  sonke  interestiug  ihvestigations  as  to  the 
length  and  weight  of  tlie  newly-horn  child.  Primogeniture  has  no 
influence  upon  the  latter;  it  varies  with  the  age  of  the  mother, 
finding  its  climax  when  she  is  between  twonty-five  and  twenty- 
nine.     Precisely  the  same  conclusions  are  established  as  to  length. 

In  investigating  some  of  the  laws  of  the  production  of  twins 
Dr.  Duncan  s&yn :  Among  women  the  birth  of  twins  occurs  about 
once  in  eighty  deliveries.  Triplets,  quadruplets,  quintuplets,  and 
even  higher  figures,  are  occasionally  observed;  they  are  very  un- 
common, and  the  rarity  is  progressive  with  the  number.  The  nor- 
mal or  onlinary  rule  in  women  is  to  bear  one  eliild  at  u  time ;  and 
the  next  moxt  fri'quent  ecmdition  is  temporary  or  persistent  sterility. 

From  the  earliest  child-bearing  period,  till  the  age  of  flirty  is 
reached,  tlie  fertility  of  mother.i  in  twins  gradually  increases; 
there  is  an  exception  to  tluH  rule,  vii::  woman  in  herfimt  preg- 
nancy, is  moit;  likely  In  have  twins  than  she  is  in  the  three  preg- 
nancies iinme<liately  succeeding. 

Xewly  married  women  are  more  likely  to  have  twins  the  older 
they  are, — and  numerous  other  eouclusions  arc  given,  hut  wc  omit 
them,  and  proceed  to  the  author's  consideration  as  to  the  entire 
Fertility  of  Marriiigrf. 
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Taking  the  entiiv  number  of  children  born,  there  woald  be  a 
fraction  over  four  for  eaeh  married  woman.  Dr.  Duncaa  quotes 
Franklin  as  Maying,  ''that  the  females  in  America  have,  one  with 
another,  eight  children  to  a  marriage;"  and  plainly  expresRoa  his 
disbelief  in  the  assertion.  Wo  sunpect  Dr.  Storor  would  tell  a  dif- 
ferent story  from  Franklins,  in  regard  to  '■  femalen  in  America.' 

But  as  all  marriages  ar»  not  fertile,  ten  is  the  average  fertility  of 
fertile  marriagen,  lasting  during  the  whole  child-bearing  period  of 
life.  But  8ui)posing  marriage  to  occur  at  fifteen,  and  the  women 
remain  porsistently  fertile  until  forty-five,  the  average  number  of 
children  will  be  fifteen.* 

Wives  who  boar  numerous  progeny,  do  soby  virtue  of  two  difter- 
encos  from  other  women ;  they  bear  their  children  more  rapidly, 
and  they  continue  fertile  longer. 

Will  women  who  marry  late  in  life,  contiune  child-bearci-s  be- 
yond the  usual  period?  This  was  the  teaching  of  >[aeon  Good  , 
and  Sadler,  who  »o  vigorously  attackcil  the  doctrines  of  Mal- 
tJius,  adopted  it.  But  the  immovable  figures  adduced  bj'  Dr.  Dun- 
can, utterly  demolish  it.  After  f\illy  discussing  the  Fertility  of 
Marriages,  the  author  pnjceeds  next  to  consider,  in  Part  V.,  the 
Laws  nf  Sterility  of  Women,  under  the  following  lieads  (as  time 
docs  not  permit  us  to  do  anything  more  at  present  than  give  a 
sort  of  table  of  contents  of  the  rest  of  the  volume) : 

'■  On  some  Laws  of  the  Sterility  of  Women  ;  .Sterility  of  Mar- 
riages in  the  Population;  Sterility  of  Wives;  Absolute  Sterility 
of  Wives;  Sterility  According  to  the  Ages  of  Wives;  Expectation 
of  Sterility ;  Relative  Sterility  ;  Expectation  of  Relative  Sterility, 

Part  VI.  "Note  on  Formula,  representing  the  Fecundity  and 
Fertility  of  Women;  Fertility  and    Fecundity  of  the  Mass  of 


I«tiB,  ISM,  bj  ScsTolv  da  SI.  MurthD,  >Dd  dmllulud  la  "  llli  lUMt  Chrlillan  MtJ«(;,  Hanrjr 
III,"  DfFnucet  OoinribK  Hnl  tr>i»]>lLoni,  mide  «rif  In  Ihc-  lul  cntniT,  wu  dedicated 
lolhpranostDr.  nurtli;  but  th lit  which  iir  Iikiv  wu  mkdn  hjr  Dr.  U.  W.  TjtW,  London :  179T. 
Tb«  iTDirk  conlilnl  nisnj  Tslnnbli-  tnd  alio  •um''  curioni  thing! ;  but  thit  which  wu  wlihed  to 
»II  »tt.uUon  (o  now,  »u  tliil  ScvTule  liiJ  not  Kl>»n  u  much  atlontiun  to  the  >ub)ect  of  fcr- 
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Wives  i  Fecundity  and  Fertility  of  the  Average  Individual ;  Eela- 
tive  Fertility  of  Different  Eaces. 

Part  VII.  "On  the  Mortality  of  Child-bed  aa  affected  hy  the 
Number  of  the  Labor  and  the  Age  of  the  Mother;  the  Eolation  of 
the  Number  of  the  Labor  to  the  Mortality  from  Puerperal  Fever; 
The  Eelation  of  the  Number  of  the  Labor  to  the  Mortality  aocom- 
panying  Parturition;  The  influence  of  Child-bed  Mortality,  and 
Bpeeially  of  the  Mortality  consequent  on  Primiparity,  on  the 
whole  Mortality  ofWomen  at  the  Child-bearing  Ages;  The  Rela- 
tion of  Age  to  the  Mortality  from  Puerperal  Fever;  The  Eelation 
of  the  Ago  of  the  Mother  to  the  Mortality  accompanying  Partu- 
rition. 

Part  VIII.  "  On  the  Age  of  Nubility. 

Part  IX.  "  The  Doctrine  of  t  lie  Duration  of  Labor ;  The  Duration 
of  Labor  iu  relation  to  the  Mortality  of  the  Mother  in  Parturition 
and  Childbed. 

Parts.  "On  the  Duration  of  Pregnancy ;  The  In  tej-val  between 
Insemination  and  Conception  ;.The  Interval  between  Insemination 
and  Parturition ;  The  interval  between  the  Lant  Menstruation  and 
Parturition;  The  Prediction  of  the  Day  of  Confinement;  Protrac- 
tion of  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  ;  Dr,  Montgomeiy's  Opinions; 
Harvey's  Opinions;  Appendix." 
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Public  Exentiions — Epilepsy.    By  Dr.  J.  P.  IIiBBERn,  ofBichmond, 

Indiana. 

Editors  of  the  Jovrnal-;-The  Jnnuai-y  issue  of  the  Journal  contains 
a  short  article  from  Dr,  J.  C.  Eceve,  entitled  "Public  Execntions — 
Epilepsy,"  the  first  part  of  which  is  taken  up  with  a  very  proper 
condemnation  of  barbarous  methods  of  taking  the  life  of  criminals 
under  judicial  condemnation,  by  the  headsman  in  Germany  and 
the  hangman  in  our  own  country,  and  he  closes  a  paragi-aph  thus: 
"one  object  we  have  in  view  is  to  call  attention  to  the  desirability 
and  necessity  of  throwing  our  influence,  as  a  profession,  in  favor  of 
a  more  humane  motle  of  public  execution.  '  Tfiey  manitge  these  things 
better  in  Frani-c.'  " 
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One  would  infer  from  tliis  thiit  I>r.  R.  in  fiivonibly  disposed  to- 
ward the  fTiiillotiiio,  a8  an  iiiBtruinoiit  for  pablic  cxecntiona,  and 
certainly  all  humane  persons  would  join  him  in  its  delection,  if  the 
iDHtrument  must  bo  cither  if,  the  gallows,  or  the  headsman's  sword. 
Bnt  ia  there  no  other  i  nst  rumen  tali  tj-  which  nhall  be  as  certain  aa 
the  sword,  the  gallows,  or  the  gnilh>tine,  and  yet  devoid  of  the 
sickening  and  demoralizing  conrulmve  istniggles  and  spouting 
blood  of  these?  Can  we  not  devise  a  method  that  shall  compel  the 
civilized  world,  while  they  declare  that  "they  manage  these  things 
better  in  France,"  to  say  alHo  that  "they  manage  these  things  best 
in  the  United  States?"  Without  doubt  there  is  such  inntrumen- 
tality,  to  wit:  chloroform.  Its  service  is  absolutely  certain,  and  it 
will  be  at  band  wherever  a  jndicial  execution  may  be  ordered. 
With  chloroform  there  will  be  no  hacking  of  the  victim's  body  by 
the  uncertain  stroke  of  the  headsman's  sword,  and  no  double  exe- 
cution by  the  breaking  of  the  hangman's  rope.  By  its  use  all  that 
is  most  revolting  and  degmding  in  public  executions  will  be 
avoided,  and  yet  nothing  of  the  lesson  that  public  exetntions  are 
intended  to  teach  will  be  lost,  but,  on  the  contrarj-,  the  good  that 
may  be  derived  from  them  (if  any)  will  be  increased  tenfbld. 

One  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  day  for  pnblic  executions  is 
gone  by;  that  a  higher  intelligence  and  Christian  cntightenmnit 
should  suppress  them.  If  any  person  still  supposes  that  the  wit- 
nesses of  a  public  execution  are  lens  likely  to  commit  crime  for 
having  gazed  upon  such  a  Bj>ectacle,  swcb  person  must  be  set  down 
as  having  a  very  inadequate  knowledge  ol'  human  nature,  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  diligent  inquiry  woul<l  convince  him  that  these 
shocking  exhibitions  tend  to  precisely  the  opposite  effect. 

No  matter,  however,  whether  executions  are  public,  or  take 
place  in  thepresenceof  the  necessary  judicial  witnesses  only,  every 
thing  conspires  to  teach  that  they  should  bo  done  in  the  most  hu- 
mane and  least  revolting  manner.  Aa  the  nations  have  become 
more  civilixcd  they  liave  ceased  to  bury  criminals  allvo,  ceased  to 
throw  them  into  the  dens  of  wild  beasts;  to  nail  them  to  the 
cross ;  to  bum  tbem  at  the  stake  and  break  them  on  the  rack ;  to 
teartbem  asunder  by  horses  or  machinery;  and  to  torture  them 
before  they  were  beheaded  or  hung.  Now,  let  ua  in  this  country 
proclaim  a  still  higher  civilization,  by  abandoning  the  present 
gross  and  debasing  method  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on 
criminals  condemned  to  death,  and  by  substituting  the  refined  and  ■ 
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hnmane  instrumentality  of  chloroforin.  And  )ot  ns  hope  that  the 
Rtedicat  professioD  will  realize  the  propriety  of  throwing  thoir 
influence  in  favor  of  this  best  mode  of  carrying  out  all  judicial 
death  -warran  tn . 


Dangers  of  "  Chignons." 

"Wo  should  bo  sorry  to  nay  anything  that  would  unncce««pily 
disturb  the  peace  of  huUoa  in  their  compliance  with  the  prcwent  ro- 
markablo  fashion  of  wearing  chignons.  This  custom  may  seem  very 
irrational  to  tho  male  half  of  mankind,  but  this  objection 
would  apply  to  many  of  tho  fashions  by  whicli  ladies  consider  that 
they  adorn  thcmselvos,  and  so  mui^t  not  count  for  mnob. 

"A  more  huHous  objection,  and  one  more  oalculuted  to  have, 
weight  with  English  ladies,  has  been  started,  according  to  a  corres- 
pondent of  our  own,  by  a.Russiau  professor,  M.  Lindcmann. 

"According  to  thiw  authority,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  false 
hair  used  for  chignons,  and  similar  purposes,  in  Russia,  is  infested 
with  a  parasito  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of  Gregarine.  The 
gregarinous  hair,  it  is  said,  is  very  like  other  hair  in  appearance, 
but  on  close  inspection  little  dark -brown  knots  are  seen  at  tho  iVee 
end  of  the  hair,  and  may  even  be  <iistinguished  by  the  naked  eye. 
These  are  gregarines.  Those  para.sitos  have  a  most  ignoble  ances- 
try and  habitation,  boing  found  in  the  interior  of  i\\<s  pediculus  cap- 
itis. It  is  only  due  to  them,  however,  that  these  statements 
ehoidd  be  verifietl  by  other  obsorvei-s  before  we  give  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  their  natural  history.  They  are  not  easily  destroyed. 
They  resist  the  ofTccts  of  drying,  and  even  of  boiling.  Acids,  alka- 
lies, ether,  and  other  agents  would  kill  them  ;  but  these  would  be 
injurious  to  the  hair,  and  so  can  not  be  used. 

"According  to  the  authority  quoted,  in  the  conditions  of  a  ball- 
room, the  gregarines  '  revive,  grow,  and  multiply,  by  dividing  into 
many  parts  —  so  called  gorm -globules ;  those  fly  about  the  ball- 
room in  millions,  get  inhaleil,  drop  on  refrcKhments — in  fact,  enter 
tho  interior  of  people  by  hundreds  of  ways,  and  thus  reach 
their  specifie  grogarian  development.'  We  do  not  answer  for  the 
truth  of  all  this  natural  history;  but  when  the  natui-al  history 
of  <-hignons  themselves  is  considered,  it  may  well  be  all  true. 

'•In  Russia  tlic  hair  of  them  is  supplied  by  the  poorer  people,  es- 
pecially peasant  women  of  the  Mordwincs  and  the  Burlakm,  near 
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the  Volga,  who  do  a  large  trade  in  it.  '  When  the  Burlako  goes  out 
to  work  in  the  upriDg,  he  perhaps  put^  a  clean  ohirt  on,  but  ho  de- 
cidedly ncv«r  takes  it  off  until  he  returns  home  in  autumn.' 

"Verily,  as  the  professor  argues,  liore  is  a  fine  chance  for  par- 
asites. We  must  leave  the  subject  with  ladies  and  naturalists. 
Half  the  awful  possibilities  of  the  fashion — which  it  does  not  re- 
quire a  raicroscopiflt  to  suggest — would  deter  men.  We  can  not  so 
certainly  reckon  upon  affecting  ladies  in  a  matter  of  fashion.  But 
of  all  false  things,  one  ofthe  most  objectionable  is  false  hair." — [The 
Lancet,  London,  February  10,  1867,  p.  218. 

Deeming  the  above  somewhat  startling  announcemi-nt  as  being  of 
importance  in  these  days  of  chignons,  or  ■  waterfalls"  as  they  are 
styled  in  this  country,  I  have  copied  the  article  from  the  Lancet, 
and  send  it  to  you  for  publication,  at  the  same  time  suggest- 
ing that  it  appi3ar  in  the  department  of  your  Journal  allotted 
to  Diseases  of   Women. 

The  Lancet  is  mistaken.  The  "  Itussian  professor  "is  not  en- 
titled to  the  ci-cdit-  of  having  discovered  or  of  having  named 
the  Gregarine,  for  we  find  an  account  of  that  parasite  in  the  Micro- 
graphic  Dictionary,  by  Griffith  and  UentVey,  London,  ISiiO,  p.  323, 
which  dates  the  discovery  of  this  genus  of  Kntozoa,  by  Dufour,  as 
fhr  back  as  1837. 


Surgical  Maltreatment  of  G<-ueral  Lafayette. 
Cases  detailing  the  sufferings  and  diweasiM  of  remarkable  men  are 
particularly  deserving  of  attention,  for  they  possess  the  advantage 
of  an  interest  derived  fi-oin  the  patient's  celebrity,  that  servos  lo  fix 
the  details  more  forcibly  in  the  memory  of  the  reader.  Our  fl-iond, 
M.  Jules  Cloiiuet,  the  eeloliratcd  anatomist  and  surgeon,  has  lately 
published  Souvenirs  sur  la  Vic  privee  dn  Ocnerale  Lafayette,  m 
which  the  following  notice  of  the  General's  sufferings,  from  a  frac- 
ture, occurs:  "During  his  last  illness,  Lafayette  related  to  us,  more 
than  once,  the  particulars  of  the  treatment  he  underwent  in  1803, 
for  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  caused  by  falling  from  a  bight.  Dus- 
champs  and  Buyer,  whose  memories  I  respe<-t,  and  under  whose 
care  I  was  educated,  were  called  in,  and  enclosed  the  limb  in  a  ma- 
chine constructed  so  as  to  maintain  it  in  conlinunl  extension. 
Lafayette  having  promised  his  surgical  friends  that  he  would  pa- 
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tiontly  bear  the  pain  aod  inconvenience  necessarily  attendant  on 
the  treatment,  did  not  give  utterance  to  a  single  eomplaiDt,  and  did 
not  betray  the  least  sign  of  being  in  pain,  for  the  whole  twenty 
days  which  elapsed  before  the  apparatus  was,  for  the  first  time,  re- 
moved;— when  it  was  removed,  however,  his  surgical  friends  could 
not  conceal  their  conBtemation—Deschamps  turned  pale,  and  Boyer 
appeared  thunderstruck.  The  bandages  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  apparatus  had,  by  their  pressure,  eut  deeply  into  the  flesh,  and 
exposed  the  femoral  artery,  while  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the 
foot  was  rendered  gangrenous,  by  the  inferior  bandages,  so  as  to  lay 
bare  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes.  More  than  five  weeks  were 
required  to  heal  these  wounds;  and  when  the  cure  was  completed, 
an  almost  complete  anchylosis  of  the  hip-joint  had  taken  place,  so 
that  he  was  lamed  for  life." 

We  copy  the  alwve  account  of  malpractice,  by  two  masters  in 
surgerj-,  from  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1836,  for 
which  it  was  selected  and  translated,  by  the  late  Dr.  Graves.        B. 


American  Medical  Association. 

The  EiOHTEENTii  Annual  Heetinu  of  the  American  Medicai. 
AaaociATiON  will  bo  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  Tuesday,  May  7th,  1867, 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The  fullowing  Committees  are  expected  to 
report : 

On  Quarantine,  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

On  Ligature  of  Subclavian  Artery,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  N.  Y., 
Chairman. 

On  Progress  of  Medical  Science,  Dr.  Jerome  C.  Smith,  N.  Y., 
Chairman. 

On  the  Comparative  Value  of  Life  in  City  and  Country,  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Jarvis,  Mass.,  Chairman. 

On  Drainage  and  Sewerage  of  Cities,  etc..  Dr.  Wilson  Jewell,  Pa., 
Chairman. 

On  the  Uso  of  Plaster  of  Paris  in  Surgery,  Dr.  Jas.  L.  Little,  N. 
Y.,  Chairman. 

On  Prize  Essays,  Dr.  F.  Donaldson,  Md.,  Chairman. 

On  Medical  Education,  Dr.  S.  D.  Gross,  Pa.,  Chairman. 

On  Medical  Literature,  Dr.  A.  C.  Post,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

On  Instruction  in  Medical  Colleges,  Dr.  Xathun  8.  Davis,  Ill-t 
Chairman. 
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On  Rank  of  Medical  Men  in  tho  Army,  Dr.  i).  II.  Stoi-er,  MaBS,. 
Chairman. 

On  liank  of  Mc-dical  Men  iii  the  Navy,  Dr.  W.  M.  Wood,  U.  S- 
N.,  Chairman. 

On  Inwnity,  Dr.  Inaac  Kay,  R-  I.,  Chairman. 

On  American  Medical  Necrology,  Dr.  C.  C.  Cox.,  Md.,  Chairman. 

On  the  Causes  uf  Epidemics,  Dr.  Thomas  Antiscll,  D.  C,  Chair- 
On  Compulsorj'  Vaccination,  Dr.  A.  X.  Boll.,  X.  Y..  Chairman. 

On  Leakage  of  Gaa-Pipes,  Dr.  J.  C  Draper,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

On  Alcohol,  and  ite  Relations  to  Man,  Dr.  J.  R.  W.  Dunbar,  Md., 
Chairman. 

On  the  Varions  Surgical  Operations  for  the  Relief  of  Defective 
Vision,  Dr.  M.  A,  Fallen,  Mo.,  Chairman. 

On  Local  Aneesthcsia,  Dr.  E.  Krackowitzer,  N.  Y.,  Chairman. 

On  the  Influonco  upon  Vision  of  the  Abnormal  Conditions  of 
the  Muscular  Apparatus  of  tlie  Eye, Dr.  II. D.  Xoyes,N,  Y, Chair- 
man. 

On  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  Diflfercnt  Operations  for  Ex- 
traction of  Vesical  Calculi,  Dr.  B.  J.  Raphael,  N.  Y..  Chairman. 

'On  the  Therapeutics  of  Inhalntion,  Dr.  J.Solis  Cohen,  Pa.,  Chair- 
Totm. 

On  the  Deleterious  Articles  used  in  Dontt*trj',  Dr.  Augustus 
Mason,  Mass.,  Chairman. 

On  Medical  Ethics,  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  Conn.,  Chairman. 

On  the  Climatology  and  Kpidemice  of  Maine,  Dr.  J.  C.  Weston; 
of  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  P.  A.  Staekpole;  Vermont,  Dr.  Henry 
Janes  ;  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Alfred  C.  Garratt;  Rho(Je  Island,  Dr.  C. 
W.  Parsons;  Connecticut,  Dr.  B.  U.  Cntlin  ;  Now  York,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Chapman  ;  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Eera  M.  Hunt ;  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  D. 
P.  Condie;  Delaware,  Dr.  —  Wood;  Marylaml,  Dr.  O,  S.  Mahon ; 
Georgia,  Dr.  Juriah  HarrJss;  Missouri,  Dr.  Geo.  Engelman;  Ala- 
bama, Dr.  R.  Miller ;  Texas,  Dr,  Greensville  Dowoll ;  Illinois,  Dr. 
R.  0.  Hamil ;  Indiana.  Dr.  J.  F.  Uibberd  ;  District  of  Columbia, 
■Dr.  T,  Antisell ;  Iowa,  Dr.  J.  W.  H.  Baker ;  Michigan,  Dr.  Abm. 
fiager  ;  Ohio,  Dr.  J.  W.  Russell. 

Secretaries  of  all  medical  organizations  are  requested  to  foi-ward 
lists  of  their  Delegates  as  soon  as  elected,  to  the  Permanent  Secre- 
tary, W.  B.  ATKINSON,  M.  D., 

215  Spencer  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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Medical  Atsoo'atioti. 

This  body  meets  in  Cincinnati  on  tlio  7th  of  Maj.  A  large  at- 
tendance is  anticipated,  as,  besides  the  organizations  that  have 
heretofore,  been  represented,  many  now  state  an<j  county  medical 
societies  have  been  formed,  and  others  which  had  been  suspended 
in  consequence  of  our  national  troubles  have  been  revived.  These, 
it  is  hoped,  will  all  be  represented.  If  so,  our  Cincinnati  friends 
may  expect  about  five  to  six  hundred  representatives  of  the  medi- 
■cal  profession  of  America  to  claim  her  hospitality  for  two  or  three 
days  during  the  first  week  in  May. 

We  trust  that  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  will  bo  able 
to  induce  the  various  railway  companies  throughout  the  country 
to  pass  delegates  and  members  at  half-fare  over  their  several  ruada 
— not  simply  to  give  return  tickets,  thus  compelling  the  holder  to 
return  by  the  same  route  he  went,  and  depriving  him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  through  the  country  by  two  different  routes. 
Let  this  matter  be  attended  to  early,  and  published  in  the  journals.; 
and  let  it  bo  known  what  roads  are  illiberal,  either  bj-  refusing 
commutation  at  all,  or  by  only  giving  return  tickets.  If  the  com- 
panies will  commute  at  all,  it  can  be  of  no  consequence  to  them 
whether  they  allow  half-faro  or  return  tickets,  while  it  may  be  of 
some  importance  to  the  traveller. 

A  number  of  Committees  are  expected  to  report  upon  impor- 
tant subjects,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  they  will  be  ready  with 
well-digested,  6rie/ reports,  or,  if  their  reports  are  necessarily  long, 
with  abstracts  of  them,  so  as  not  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Asso- 
ciation with   long  papers  to  the  exclusion  of  other  important  bus- 

A  word  to  our  Cincinnati  friends.  '■  Let  your  moderation  bo 
known  to  all  men."  Make  the  most  ample  provision  for  an  intel- 
lectual feast — and  if  you  roust  "  feed  "  the  Association,  do  it  in  a 
moderate,  substantial,  sensible  manner,  as  becomes  men  of  science, 
^ciraw  iNTOxicATimi  DRINKS  ALTOOKTHBB.  Let  them  not  be  onoa 
named  among  you.  If  any  medical  man  wishes  to  make  a  beaat 
of  himself — for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  disgrace  the  whole  profes- 
sion of  America  to  accommodate  ijim,  but  let  him  go  to  a  tavern 
among  his  congeners,  and  wallow  to  his  heart's  content.  It  is 
an  insult  to  the  profession  of  medicine  to  have  its  meetings 
disgraced  by  the  presence  of  men  who  have  no  respect  for  them- 
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selves  or  the  honorable  company  tlicy  are  in.  Do  not  compel  the 
decent  members  of  the  profession  to  appear  to  counteDance  those 
who  are  mere  hangers-on  to  its  meetings  for  the  opportunities. 
they  afford  thorn  to  indulge  in  their  bibulous  propensities. — [Phil- 

fidelpkia  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter. 


Circular  M.  6. 
In  that  excellent  publication,  Circular  No.  G,  which  emanated' 
from  the  Surgeon  General's  office  in  1865,  and  which  has  been  so- 
deservedly  complimented,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we  find  at  p. 
58,  a  reference  to  the  seven  cases  mentioned  by  Logouest,  aad  it  is 
also  stated  that  the  operation  performed  at  Birmingham  was  a 
fluccossful  one.  It  adds  that  during  the  late  war,  complete  excision 
of  the  knee-joint  has  been  performed  eleven  times,  and  it  furnisheB 
an  abstract  of  each  case.  The  only  successful  cases  were  the  first 
and  last  upon  the  list,  viz:  that  in  which  Dr.  Bontecue  operated, 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  and  the  last,  which  we  copy  fromr 
Circular  No.  C.  The  success  claimed  in  the  next  case  is  so  ex- 
traordinary as  to  suggest  some  doubts  of  its  authenticity.  It 
appears  on  theQuarterly  Report  of  the  General  Hospital,  at  Kansas 
City.  Missouri,  for  the  last  quarter  of  1863. 

Private  Samuel  Miller,  Co.  L,  1st  Miatouri  State  Militia,  wa.t  Admitted 
into  the  Oeneral  JTospital,  Ac,  April  1,  1853.  He  na»  wounded  December 
2Sth,  1K62,  the  ball  having  fractured  the  outer  condyle  of  the  right  femur, 
passed  obliquely  through  the  patella,  and  lodged  in  the  head  of  the  tjbia. 
April  7,  ItMJ.t,  Acting  Aaaistant  Surgeon  Joshua  Thom,  U.  S.  A.,  performed 
an  excision  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  with  part  of  the  shaft,  re- 
moving by  an  oblique  section  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  femur, 
together  with  the  patella  and  articulating  xurfaci'  of  the  tibia.  No  aiues- 
tlictic  was  used.  The  wound  wa*  full  of  shnttered  bone,  and  an  extra' 
ordinary  amount  of  pus  came  out  of  the  joint  There  was  severe  paia 
and  extensive  inflammation  in  the  leg.  The  patient  was  much  emaciated 
from  copious  diarrha-a.  Skin  dark  and  dry,  very  like  parchment.  At  the 
time  of  the  operation  he  was  nearly  insensible,  pulse  120  and  feeble,  lie 
was  greatly  prostrated  after  the  operation,  but  on  the  next  day  he  revived. 
Nutritious  diet,  with  porter,  wa*  given  him,  and  he  continued  to  improve. 
Complete  l)ony  anchylosis  resulted,  with  the  leg  bent  about  ten  dcgi'ees. 
On  December  8,  IHfi.1,  Miller  was  discharged  from  service.     Ho  was  able  to 

From  the  examination  of  the  details  of  the  nine  fatal  cases  re- 
ported in  Circular  No.  6.  it  appears  that  patients  perished  fVum 
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pyemia  and  exhausting  tiificharges.  It  moBt  be  admitted,  there- 
fore, that  exBoction  of  tlio  knee-joint  forgun-siliot  injurifshasbeon 
veryunsatUfuctory  in  itaresulta,  and  from  what  we  have  ncen  of  the 
results  of  amputations  performed  under  the  same  circumstances — 
between  the  end  of  the  second  and  twenty-first  day  after  injury, 
we  have  no  doubt  a  similar  termination  would  have  followed.  In 
the  Eanaae  case  more  than  three  months,  and  in  my  own,  some 
three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  injury,  and  when  all 
the  cases  shall  have  been  collected  in  which  the  operation  has 
been  done  at  a  considei-able  period  after  the  injury,  it  will  proba- 
bly bo  regarded  with  much  more  favor  by  military  surgeons  than 
&t  the  present  date  of  writing.  G.  C  B. 


Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

The  Forty-sixth  course  of  LocturcH  in  this  institution  i-loxed  on 
Saturday,  Febniarj-  23,  and  on  Friday,  the  1st  of  March,  the  com- 
mencement exerciseH  were  held  in  one  of  the  lecture-rooms  of  the 
College.  Aft«r  an  address  from  Flamen  Ball,  Esq.,  Pivwidont  of  the 
Board  of  Tmstees,  Professor  M.  B.  Wright,  Dean  of  the  Faculty, 
^lelivered  the  valedictory. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  graduates :  R.  S.  Applegate,  I.  W. 
Baldwin,  F.  Brunning,  P.  Dowling,  D.  C.  Fay,  T.  G.  Herron,  J.  TI. 
Hazard,  D.  W.  Lamme,  T.  C.  Minor,  A.  A.  Parker,  L.  A.  Querner, 
E.  L.  Shackleton,  J.  II.  Tucker.  J.  W.  Utter,  and  J.  E.  West,  of 
Ohio.  W,  n.  Berry,  T.  J.  Bowls,  I.  A.  Comstock,  E.  T.  Elder.  C. 
P.  Geratnieycr,  H.  1).  Hinckley,  J.  P.  Logan,  O.  L.  Mahoney,  D.  IT. 
Miller,  C.  B.  Miller,  M.  V,  B.  Newcomer,  J.  W.  Pugh.  j.  II,  S. 
Reiley,  S.  B.  Jlobbins,  I.  T.  Scearec,  Ohas.  Scuihier,  W.  U.  Stewart, 
T,  C:.  Vannuys,  and  W.  II.  Waltac-e,  of  Indiana,  ff.  B.  Blanton, 
C.  II.  Hubbard,  T.  G.  Hall,  J.  F.  Hoover,  Sam'l.  Hnnter,  Thou. 
Patton.  and  J.  T.  Whittaker,  of  Kentucky.  R.  G.  Coleman,  of 
Missouri.  G.  W.  Dudding,  of  Virginia.  F.  L,  Eaton,  B.  F.  Hamil- 
ton, G.  .T.  Ross,  and  B.  Ward,  of  Illinois. 
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Hospital  Appointments. 

The  following  appointments  of  rosklpnt  physicians  in  tlie  hos- 
pitals of  thiH  oity,  for  the  ensuing  year,  have  been  made :  In  the 
Commerfial  Hospital.  James  T.  Whittakcr,  M.  D.,  ('hief ;  and  W. 
K.  Perrine,  M.  D,;  ('has.  P.  Judkins,  M.  I).;  Alex.  Guthrie,  M.  B., 
and  A.  P.  Couitwright,  M.  D. 

In  the  Ilospitnl  of  the  Good  Samaritan  :  Frank  Bmnning,  M.  D., 
and  L.  A.  Qiicrner,  M.  D. 


Spring  Course  of  Lectures. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  will  com- 
mence March  18th,  and  continue  three  months.  The  lecturers  in 
this  courne  will  be  Drs.  Nickels,  Hudson,  Wright,  Miller,  Kearney, 
Walton,  Schneider,  and  Tibbals.  Members  of  the  Faculty  and 
Staff  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Hospital,  will  also  deliver  clinical 
lectures  in  that  institution. 

The  Miami  Medical  College  announces  a  similar  course. 


TnRorou  careWtness  in  proof-reading,  a  few  annoying  tyjio- 
graphical  and  other  eri-ors  appeared  in  our  last  number.  In  justice- 
to  Dr.  J.  C.  Reeve,  we  correct  the  fii-st  sentence  in  the  extract  from 
his  most  able  Hevicw  on  Ann\'»tbi^iiia,  published  in  the  January 
ftumber  <)f  the  American  Journal  of  ifedieal  Srientvx.  Dr.  R.  id 
made  to  say :  "  The  amount  of  danger  is  not  only  small,  but  more 
important,  lor  it  is  in  a  great  degive  preventable."  It  should  have- 
read  as  follow-»:  '-The  amount  of  danger  is  not  only  small,  hut, 
more  important  far.  it  is  in  a  great  degree  preventable."  In  our 
notice  of  the  injury  snstained  by  Dr.  Aitkin,  the  printer  has  made 
U6  say  that  the  thigh  was  ft-actured  "just  below  the  norhantlefs"  for 
"just  below  the  trochanters."  Now  thai  the  publishers  have  made 
more  perfect  arrangements  in  their  printing  estahlinhment,  and 
Imve  given  us  paper  and  tyjH'  not  eiiwy  to  be  surpaswed.  we  ho]ie, 
in  the  future,  to  guard  against  these  blundei-s,  so  annoying  to  both 
contrilnilors  and  e<litor».  Again,  onr  April  number  will  appear 
about  the  10th  of  the  month,  and  fi-om  that  perio<l  we  shall  aim  at 
punctuality  on  the  fii^t  of  the  month.  Our  publishers  have  now 
one  of  the  best  nrmnged  hinises  in  iht'  country,  their  priming, 
binding,  etc.,  all  being  done  over  their  new  and  magnitieent  sfoi-c 
on  West  Fourth  street.  . 
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The     Constitutional    Treatment    of    Local    Diseases.      By     Thb- 
opHiLus   Parvin,  M.  D. 

That  department  of  Nosology  which  einlHii«ee  the  classification 
of  diseaaes,  is  confeBsedlj  beset  with  great  difflculties.  The  im* 
perfections  and  defects  of  every  system  that  has  yet  been  devised, 
is  a  BufScient  proof  of  this  truth.  Anatomy,  PhyBiology,  Pathol- 
ogy— both  M  to  theories  thereof,  as  to  proceeses,  and  as  to  ultimate 
resnlts — Etiology,  Alterations  of  Function  or  of  Stmctnre,  or, 
in  other  words,  dynamic  and  organic  changes— each  has  been 
-vainly  invoked  to  furnish  a  basis  forthe  classitying  of  human  mala- 
dies,  that  shall  be  at  once  clear,  compreheuBive  and  philosophical. 

Comparatively  recently,  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  living 
medical  teachers*  recommends,  for  therapeutical  purposes,  the 
following  division  of  morbid  phenomena:  (1)  Deflcienciee  of 
notrition,  or  constructive  form-bnilding;  and  (2)  Deficiencies  of 
moulting,  or  form-destruction.  Without  waiting  to  discuss  the 
value  of  this  basis,  and  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  system 
which  is  erected  upon  it,  we  wish  to  refer  to  a  much  older  classifi- 
cation, finding  its  inspiration,  not  indeed  in  therapeutical 
purposes,  bat  which   bears  an   important  relation,  we  do    not 
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now  Bay  how  justly,  to  therapeutical  practice.  This  diviaioib 
is  into  general  and  local  diseases.  All  readily  admit  that  the- 
former  require  remedies  addressed  to  the^system ;  while  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition,  in  reference  to  the  latter,  is  promptly 
formulated  in  the  minds  of  many  practitioners,  and  rules  their 
practice  in  the  treatment  of  such  maladies. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  out  of  this  latter  creed,  i.  e.,  that  local 
diseases  deinand  local  treatment  only,  the  various  specialties  have- 
had  their  origin.  Doubtle»i  this  may  be  true  in  reference  to  those 
specialists,  advertising  pcri])atetics,  who  are  ignorant  of  medicine, 
andVho,  having  some  mechanical  dexterity,  live  upon  the  credu- 
lity of  the  public,  and  in  their  charges  prove  tbemaelves  "extor- 
tioners and  unjust  men."  Annually  these  knaves  make  their  trav- 
els through  the  country,  and  by  newspapers  and  handbills  pro- 
claim their  skill,  nntil  thoy  count  their  dupes  by  thousands,  and 
tbeir  gains  by  hundreds  of  thouBiind.s.  We  would  find  the  proto- 
types of  the  school  of  specialists  which  ignorance  produces  and 
credulity  sustains,  referred  to  in  the  following  passage  from  Hero- 
dotus: "The  art  of  medicine  is  thus  dividedfamong  them,  i.  e.,  the 
Egj'ptians — each  physician  applies  himself  to  one  disease  only, 
and  not  more.  All  places  abound  in  physicians;  some  physicians 
are  for  the  eyes,  others  for  the  head,  others  for  the  teeth,  others 
for  the  parts  about  the  belly,  and  others  for  internal  disorders." 
But  there  is  a  higher  manifestation  of  specialism,  a  specialism 
which  commends  itself  not  by  its  ignoran<;e  of  all  other  disorders 
of  the  body  than  those  of  the  particular  part,  or  organ,  which  it 
proposes  exclusively  to  treat,  but  by  its  study  of  the  entire  organ- 
ism, in  health  and  in  disease,  and  which  grows  out  of  the  develop- 
ment of  medicine,  and  which  has  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  its- 
progress.  Specialism  comes  inevitably  as  the  growth  of  civ- 
ilization; division  of  labor  is  a  mark  of  social  progress;  the 
higher  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  organic  life,  and  the  further,  too,  we 
follow  physiological  evolution,  the  greater  we  observe  to  be  the 
differentatio'n  of  ftinction;  and  this,  which  is  true  of  classes  of 
organized  beings  and  of  individual  organization,  is  equally  true  of 
social  organization.  Divide  et  imperii,  is  a  motto  not  without  its 
practical  utility  in  our  study  of  some  of  the  means  wherewith 
to  cope,  successfully,  with  the  various  diseases  which  af- 
flict the  human  family.  No  matter  how  just  or  unjust  the  protest 
Abcrnethy  made  against  "  the  evil  that  has  arisen  fVom  the  artifi- 
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'Clal  diTiBion  of  the  healing  art  into  the  medical  and  eorgicalde- 
'partmeDts ;  nor  how  fiercely  and  bitterly  Mr.  Syme*  may  refer  to 
speoialists ;  nor  how  strongly  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  argued  against 
the  establishment  of  special  hospitals,  there  will  be  enrgeons  and 
j>hyBtcian8;  and  of  these,  special  ist« ;  and  likewiae  hospitals  devoted 
to  the  treatment  of  particular  diseaseB. 

We  do  not  propose  a  defence  of  specialties ;  we  accept  the  f^t  of 
their  existence,  and  we  think  the  divisions  of  professional  labor 
-will,  so  for  iW>m  diminishing,  rather  increase,  thoagh  we  may 
never  see  the  day  when  we  shall  read,  as  wittily  suggested  in  a  re- 
cent Dnmber  of  a  non -professional  publication,  upon  a  door  plate, 
"John  Smith,  left-leg  amputator." 

Tet  the  question  will  present  itself,  whether  there  is  not  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  those  giving  themselves  to  the  study  and 
treatment  of  a  particular  class  of  local  diseases  exclusively,  to  mag- 
nify in  their  own  minds  the  importance  of  such  maladies,  and  con- 
"tent  themselves,  too  ott&n,  with  an  almost,  or  even  entirely  local 
therapeutics?  Even  if  this  question  could  be  truthfully  answered 
in  the  negative,  there  would  still  present  itself  this  fhct,  patent 
■to  the  observation  of  every  intelligent  physician,  that  there  are 
practitioners  who  frequently  commit  the  very  error,  commit  it 
over  and  over  again,  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  to  some 
specialists.  Hence  we  believe  an  inquiry  into  the  comlitutional 
treatment  of  local  diseases — upon  whatit  is  based,  how  sustained, 
«nd  how  limited,  can  not  be  entirely  valueless. 

First,  what  do  we  mean  by  general  ftnd  by  local  diseases?  By  the 
former  we  mean  such  maladies  as  affect  the  entire  animal  economy, 
or  the  organic  life,  e.  g.,  the  essential  fevers,  phthisis, syphilis,  scurvy, 
etc. ;  by  the  latter,  those  that  occupy  one  part  of  the  body,  or  a 
single  organ,  c.  y.,  a  furuncle,  an  aneurism,  an  ulcer,  a  vaginitis, 
a  conjunctivitis,  etc.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  definition  of 
local  maladies,  we  may  have  them  internal  as  well  as  external. 
And  here  we  observe  that  merely  because  certain  organs  or  parts 
of  the  body  are  accessible  to  local  therapeutics,  to  conclude  there- 
from  that    such   treatment    is  always   required,  would  be  only 

•  Bull  advftnclnc.  we  Ibnnil  Jiiiialtcd  In  Ihi  icr;  cenur  of  our  pitb.  IhoH  mlabeKOlun  Imp), 
ttat  "  upKlallsti,"  chattrrlDg  anil  KrlnncLng,  wilh  ■  vl?w  or  di'lerring  ut  from  rnlerlng  Iho  flplili 
Thlchlha;  hkTe  hid  tta«  prmnption  loEUlm  u  thrlrorn  pcrnljar  propertf.  IHBdildlnf  aiiT 
dlinuHOD  witb  tbliUI-hiorHlcnw,  wtdjichugwIiomesipliMlTP  mUalln, which  hiullhiilAppT 
tPKtor  Ihcir  ■pHd)'  rtliptnion,  ihn.  wbols  pack  gcanpeiinf  off  with  ■  hoit]  ot  Impohnl  rago." 
(ClnJnil  LtOurm,  Itmin  Laar^,  Jose  I,  I8W.> 
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more  irrational  and  illogical  than  to  argue  that  other  parts  and  or- 
gans not  being  thoa  accessible,  and  therefore  escaping  all  direct 
aesaultx  upon  their  diseased  condition,  therefore  the  former  should 
never  be  treated  by  local  agencies. 

Having  thus  explained  these  two  terms  in  their  application  to 
morbid  phenomena,  we  propose  to  pursue  our  inquiry  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

I.  The  constitutional  origin  of  many  local  diseasett. 

II.  The  modifications  which  the  constitution  exerciees  upon 
other  diseases  even  when  these  have  not  such  origin  as  the  former, 

III.  The  influeuce  of  the  local  disease  upon  the  constitution. 

IV.  The  testimony  of  tlicrapcutics :  cura  ostendit  morbos. 

V.  The  teaching  of  medical  authorities. 

I.  The  CoNSTiTCTiONAL  Orioin  of  Local  Diseases.— 
Although  the  phenomeaa  of  diseased  action  are  multiform,  it  ift 
in  accordance  with  sonad  philosophy,  as  well  as  with  the  revela- 
tions of  growing  science,  to  attribute  them  to  a  few  ultimate  causes. 
Uatter  has  countless  tbrms,  but  only  a  small  number  of  elements;, 
the  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the  organic  and  in  the  inorganio- 
worlds,  binding  and  loosing,  building  up  and  destroying,  are  not 
nomerous:  ignorance  multiplies  causes,  science  diminishes  their 
narober,  and  with  every  step  of  its  progress  makes  larger  Lnduo- 
tlonfl  and  more  comprohensive  generalizations.  So  too,  when  we 
come  to  study  the  action  of  special  morbid  causes,  the  results  are  ia 
correspondence  with  this  truth — a  single  cause,  and  various  effects. 
Lot  several  persons  be  exposed  to  a  cold  rain  for  example.  On» 
may  have  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  of  pneumonitis,  or  of  pleuritis; 
another  suffer  with  neuralgia;  a  third  with  rheumatism ;  a  foartb 
with  inflammation  of  certain  lymphatic  glands ;  a  fifth  with  diar- 
rhea, an  enteritis,  or  a  colitis,  etc.  The  late  John  Hunter,  {Sir- 
Everard  Home,)  in  consequence  of  throwing  a  stone  with  over-ex- 
ertioo,  strained  his  pectoral  muscle ;  the  lacerated  fibres  produced 
hemorrhage  and  swelling;  he  bocame  faint  and  required  rest  for* 
some  time,  but  ultimately  did  welt.  A  precisely  similar  accident: 
occuired  to  another  gentleman ;  and  tlie  tumor,  instead  of  disap- 
pearing with  rest,  nitimately  assumed  the  cancerous  character,  and. 
the  subject  died.  Clay  pipes  are  smoked  year  after  year  by  thous- 
ands; sometimes  one  of  the  number  is  attacked  with  an  epitheli- 
oma of  the  lower  lip;  then  of  those  attacked,  some  may  have  the- 
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abnormal  growth  excised,  and  of  those  aomo  may  witness  no  retnm, 
vhile  in  others  Uie  disease  reappears  and  extends  its  ravages  nntil 
death  results. 

Now,  how  explain  these  varied  phenomena?  Uanif^tly  by  dif- 
fcrences of  i ndividoal  constitntion,  original  or  acquired,  permanent 
or  transitory ;  differences  which  find  their  expression  in  dillbrence« 
of  general  or  of  local  roealt«.  We  know  too,  that  an  individual 
ma;  be  exposed  to  a  morbid  cause  at  one  time  inhiBliib,andno  dis- 
ease follow  ;  but  subsequently  the  same  cause  may  act  most  effi- 
ciently. We  know  also,  that  bad  hygienic  conditions  favor  the  de.^ 
velopment  of  both  general  and  local  diseases,  and  this  they  most 
do  through  some  modifications  induced  in  the  constitution.  And 
illustrative  of  this,  we  have  Dr.  Uarston's  statements,  Beale's  Ar- 
ehives.  Vol.  III.,  in  reference  to  ophthalmia.  "  The  disease  seems  to 
have  some  intimate  connection  with  miasmatic  influences,  and  my 
own  exx>erience  and  observation  would  lead  me  to  infer  that  it 
prevails  with  diseases  incidental  to  bodies  of  men  exposed  to  mala- 
ariouB  and  effluvial  emanations.  The  convicts  in  Gibraltar,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  be  tolerably  free  from  diseases  of  an  epidemic 
type.  In  Ualta,  on  the  contrarj-,  the  barracks  in  which  ophthaI> 
mi  a  appears,  yield  other  disorders.  Typhoid  or  enteric  fevers; 
gastric,  remittent,  rhenmatiem,  and  certain  forms  of  febrile  dys- 
pepsia are  common  at  the  same  time,  or,  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  and  during  different  years,  in  the  very  same  barracks,  which 
yield  long  lists  of  ophthalmic  disease," 

It  is  manifest  from  what  baa  been  said,  that  we  may  have  cer- 
tain conditions  of  constitntion,  either  permanent  or  temporary, 
which  determine  the  manifestations  of  morbific  agents.  Those 
which  are  permanent  may  be  considered  nnder  the  head  oCdiathe- 
let.  The  same  meaning  has  not  always  attached  to  the  word  diathe- 
sis, nor  does  it  now  alwaj's  bear,  in  medical  minds,  a  common  in- 
terpretation. In  a  most  interesting  monograph,  Des  Diatheses  et 
ies  Cachexies,  Par  Victor  Timothee  Feltz,  Strasbourg,  1865:  the  au- 
thor traces  its  history  as  interpreted  in  different  ages.  "Those  who 
have  followed  Aristotle,  have  used  it  to  express  both  the  state  of 
health  and  that  of  disease."  "With  Galen  it  was  a  permanent  state, 
a  fixed  disposition  of  the  organism,  anterior  or  consecative  to  every 
morbid  at^tion."  Some  have  regarded  it  as  a  predisposition  to 
disease;  others,  as  a  sort  of  balance  between  health  and  disease; 
atill  others,  a  disease  actually  existing  but  not  developed.    Bot, 
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not  to  repeat  all  the  dofinitione  that  hsive  been  given,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  word  diathesiB^a  generally  nnderstood — and  we  here 
nae  the  words  of  Dr.  Aitkeii — means:  (1)  "The  existence  of  latent 
conditions  of  the  body  itself,  necessary  for  the  development  of  par- 
ticnlar  diseases;  (2)  A  tendency  to  the  development  of  special  and 
peculiar  disease  during  the  course  of  the  nutrition  and  other  mor- 
phological changes  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  of  the  body, 
And  which  are  only  influenced  by  the  operation  of  agents  &om 
without,  acting  as  stimuli  or  excitants  to  the  morbid  develop- 
ment" 

The  author  of  the  monograph  to  which  reference  was  made  a  mo- 
ment ago,  attempts  a  more  precise  and  scientific  definition :  "The 
«ntire  organism  may  be  divided  into  cell-territories ;  it  is  the  cell 
only  which  lives,  and  every  thing  in  the  organism  gravitates 
around  these  living  unities,  which  themselves  escape  our  investi- 
gation when  we  attempt  more  than  the  study  of  their  mutations." 
"  Behind  all  tliese  mutations  we  find  life,  and  life  we  can  know  only 
"by  its  phenomena ;  just  as  electricity  will  always  be  an  enigma  to 
the  physicist,  or  as  affinity,  in  its  essence,  can  never  be  known  to 
■the  chemist."  "Now  instead  of  accepting  a  definition  of  diathe- 
sis, which  only  includes  the  entire  economy  considered  as  a  whole, 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  the  developments  of  medical 
science  to  regard  it  also  as  a  special  disposition  of  the  tissues,  both 
liquid  and  solid  of  the  organism." 

We  have  learned  from  the  teaching  of  two  of  the  first  of  British 
physiologists,  Drs.  Bennett  and  Beale,  not  to  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  cell  itself  as  has  been  done  by  many  on  the  conti- 
nent, following  the  teachings  more  especially  of  Virchow.  With 
Dr.  Beale  the  cell-wall  counts  for  but  little;  it  is/t>rmerf  material, 
and  no  longer  living;  but  in  the  cell-contents  is  that  matter  which 
truly  lives.  Hence  "  these  living  unities,"  to  which  our  author  re- 
fers, and  around  which  everything  in  the  organism  revolves,  can 
not  be  predicated  of  the  cells  themselves,  but  of  the  germinal  mat- 
ter which  they  enclose  and  from  which  they  have  been  produced. 

We  venture  another  criticism,  though  confessedly  with  much 
hesitation.  Pathology  will  not  always  permit  us  to  divorce  one 
tissue  from  another ;  they  are  often  joined  together  in  a  common 
affection;  inflammation,  suppuration,  various  other  morbid  tissue- 
changes  may  invade  very  differentstructures;  bone,  cartilage,  glan- 
utar  structures,  may  suffer  from  cancer  as  well  as  the  epithelial,  or 
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the  ooQoectiTe  tiaaue ;  nor  -will  the  &ct  of  this  disease,  affecting 
one  tissue,  exempt  others  in  the  same  individual,  but  rather  ren- 
der it  probable  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will  be  thus  visited. 
Hence  we  can  .not  see  that  it  simplifies  our  knowledge,  renders  it 
at  all  clearer  or  more  satisfactory,  to  consider  diathesis  as  a  pecu- 
liar disposition  of  each  tissue.  However,  having  said  this  much 
of  the  author's  views,  we  will  take,  in  our  studies  of  local  diseases 
of  constitutional  origin,  the  diathesis  he  makes  of  the  blood :  these 
are  hypertrophy  and  atrophy,  the  former  divided  into  polyemia  and 
leukeemia,  and  the  latter  into  chlord-atuania  and  melanc^nia,  and 
show  how  these  may  manifest  themselves  by  dieeases  of  particular 
parts  or  organs  of  the  body.  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  that 
these  general  conditions  of  the  blood  will  explain  even  a  moiety  of 
the  maladies,  either  general  or  local,  fW>m  which  the  organism  may. 
suffer,  and  which  are  dependent  upon  blood-changes ;  and  hence 
it  will  be  necessary,  after  taking  the  view  proposed,  as  based 
upontheeo  general  diatheses  of  this  tissue,*  to  consider  other  con- 
ditions of  the  blood  which  may  cause  local  disease.  As  to  both 
the  second  variety  of  blood-hypertrophy  levkamia,  and  of  blood- 
atrophy  melana'vna,  they  are,  comparatively,  rare  conditions,  and 
but  few  words  need,  in  reference  to  our  present  purposes,  be  said 
of  them.  "  Leukfemia  renders  the  subject  liable  to  hemorrhages,  to 
dropsical  effusions,  and  to  engorgements  of  internal  viscera ;"  while 
melantcmia  may  cause  embolism  and  thrombosis.  Now  here  we 
have,  in  strict  definition,  local  diseases  arising  iVom  this  blood-di- 
athesia,  and  for  the  curing  of  which,  if  cured  at  all,  local  treatment 
is  of  but  secondary  importance. 

Passing  now  to  the  other  varieties  of  hypertrophy  and  atrophy 
of  the  blood,  we  find  in  the  first  a  state  which  corresponds  to  the  phlo- 
gisticdiatbesisofold  authors,  and  the  sthenic  diathesis  of  Bown ;  it 
is,  in  a  wordfamiliar  to  &\\,plethoTa.  Hero  we  have  an  actual  increase 
in  the  number  of  blood -globules,  and  possibly  a  greater  vitality 
thereof.  What  local  diseases  may  result?  Cardiac  hypertrophy 
form  the  stimulating  influence  of  so  rich  a  blood ;  various  local 
congestions  and  inflammations;  venous  enlargements  in  some  parte 
of  the  body ;  ulcers  of  the  inferior  extremity, — for  these,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Oritchott,  we  believe,  may  occur  as  well  in  plethora  as 
in  anemia ;  hemorrhages,  the  blood  breaking  through  its  distended 
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enannflls,  as  the  streams  swollen  with  spring  floods  sweep  away  tb* 
barriers  that  have  hitherto  confined  them.  Here,  again,  local  the- 
rapeutics is  but  secondary  to  that  treatment  addressed  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  system.  In  blood -atrophy,  annmia,  or  chloro- 
aiuemia,  we  have  the  red-globules  lessened  ia  number  and  in 
size.  Take  the  aniemia  of  the'girl  at  puberty,  and  how  various 
the  disorders  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages,  and  of  uterine  fiinc- 
tiona.  Take  the  ansmia  of  the  pregnant,  or  of  the  nursing  woman, 
and  ulcerations  of  this  or  of  that  part  of  the  digestive  tube:  rid  the 
patient  of  her  an»mia,  and  the  local  treatment  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance. So  too,  the  nursing  woman  is  more  liable  to  mammary  in- 
flammation and  abscess  after  the  ninth  month  of  lactation, 
than  she  is  at  any  other  period,  except  the  first  two  or  three  months. 
And  on  this  point  Dr.McGlintock  remarks,in  his  Clintco/JIfemoirs  on 
DiMoaea of  Women, DahWn,  1863.  "Thisgreaterproclivityto  inflam- 
mation after  the  ninth  month  of  lactation  (as  compared  with  the  six 
preceding  months),  'must  be  considered,'  writes  Mr.  Nnnn,  'as  an  in- 
duced proclivity,  having  its  origin  in  acertain  condition  of  tbesystem, 
brought  about  by  over  lactation.  This  condition  of  the  system  is, 
in  fact,  a  fbrm  of  cachexia,  characterized,  by  a  deficiency  of  red 
blood,  general  debility,  impaired  digestion,  and  great  bodily 
languor,  etc.,  a  state  of  the  system  in  which  local  congestions  are 
very  apt  to  arise,  and  sapporation  is  very  easily  set  up."  Among 
other  consequences  of  aniemia  maybe  reckoned  hemorrhages,  ulcers, 
various  local  neuralgias,  exopthalmic  goitre,  et  cetera. 

In  a  former  part  of  this  paper  we  alluded  to  the  different  mani- 
festations, in  different  individuals,  of  a  common  morbific  cause ;  and 
prof^ional  experience  Ailly  confirms  the  use  of  such  terms  as 
rheumatic,  tuba-culons,  scrofdlons,  cancerous  neuralgic,  etc., 
w  describing  various  diatheses,  and  by  which  we  explain  such 
various  results.  Virchow,  who  seems  to  hold  in  as  utter  de- 
teetAtion  dytcraeia  or  diathesis,  in  explaining  the  origin  and 
progress  of  certain  diseases,  as  he  does  the  claims  of  Dr. 
Bennett  to  having  first  discovered  leukiemia,  or  leucocythemia, 
M  the  Edinburgh  professor  will  term  it,  cannot  ignore  utterly  in 
bis  discussion  of  "  Tumors,"  as  a  foctor  in  the  evolution  of  these 
morbid  products,  some  peculiarity  of  constitution.  For,  mark 
his  explanation  of  li/mphoma,  or  JscroAilons  diseases  of  the  lympha- 
tic glands:  "Here  some  irritant  is  conveyed,  most  often  fVom 
the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  by  the  lymphatics  to  the  glanda. 
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ThuB  emptionsof  the8Calp,an{i  catan-hBof  the  mucous  tract  of  the 
mouth,  nose,  and  throat,  precede  the  cervical  lymphoma;  attacks 
of  bronchitis,  the  bronchial  lymphoma,  so  common  in  children, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  wrongly  termed  tubercular  disease, 
while  catarrh  of  the  gaetro -intestinal  tract  is  a  forerunner  of  simi- 
lar mesenteric  lymphoma.  The  catarrh,  it  is  trne,  may  be  often 
slight  and  transient,  bat  the  disease  has  been  set  a-going  in  the 
glands  wi  th  which  the  mucous  membrane  communicates,  and  holds 
to  tliem  with  strange  tenacity,  even  though  the  exciting  cause  is 
past  and  gone.  But  something  more  than  this  is  required.  Either 
through  hereditary  tendency,  or  acquired  weakness,  (a  result  of 
bad  food  and  air,)  certain  parts  of  the  body,  the  lymphatic  glands 
in  particular,  are  brought  intn  such  a  condition  that  a  slight  irri- 
tant, which  in  another  person  would  produce  no  effect,  causes  them 
to  swell  up  and  become  the  seat  of  hyperplastic  change." 

So  too,  when  he  discusses  bone  tumors,  we  learu  that  in  tho 
production  of  these,  "  constitutional  causes,  such  as  syphilis,  rheu- 
matism, rickets,  are  undeniable.  Hereditary  tendency  exercises  a 
decided  influence,  and  it  is  in  the  early  growth  of  the  bone  that 
this  predisposition  manifests  itself"  It  is  true  both  of  these  quo- 
tations in  reference  to  the  views  of  Virchow  are  expressed  in  the 
words  of  a  reviewer,  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Ckirunjical  Review, 
January,  1867;  but  they  are  doubtless  correct. 

Kow  it  does  seem,  even  to  ourdim  perceptions,  veryclearthat  Vir- 
chow, while  rejecting  dyscrasia  in  word,  admits  it  in  facts.  Why 
should  there  be  anteriorly  to  the  production  of  scrofulous  tumours, 
these  various  other  local  diseases,  scalp-eruptions,  catarrhs  of  mouth, 
nose,  throat,  et  cetera;  or  these  existing,  why  should  other  mani- 
festations follow  and  persist  in  certain  subjects,  unless  there  were 
some  peculiarity  of  constitution,  hereditary  or  acquired,  some  pre- 
disposition to  such  diseases — in  a  word  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  which 
developes  with  these  various  diseases  into  a  scrofulous  dyscrasia? 
So,  too,  in  reference  to  bone  tumours.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  repeat 
that  "constitutional  causes  are  undeniable,"  and  that  "hereditary 
tendency  exercises  a  decided  influence,"  to  confirm  one's  faith 
that  we  must  often  seek  for  tho  fountain  and  origin  of  numerous 
local  maladies  in  some  vice  of  constitution. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  views  of  the  great  German  teacher  at 
greater  length,  because  ho  is  tho  founder  of  a  school  of  pathology, 
in  which  we  believe  too  great  importance  is  given  to  the  loeal 
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origin  of  maladies;  for,  as  a  sequitur  to  this  creed,  physicians 
may  attach  too  much  coQaeqaeiice  to  local  therapeutics.  And 
every  day's  cxperieQCe  and  observation,  we  frankly  declare,  con- 
firms us  in  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of  medical  men,  and  not 
specialists  only,  devote  themselves  too  exclusively  to  the  treatment 
of  a  local  disease  which  may  be  but  a  minor  matter,  requiring  no 
treatment,  or  only  a  manifostatioD  of  a  constitutional  state,  or 
finally  a  cause  which  has  redacted  upon  the  constitution,  and 
therein  produced  general  derangements,  the  persistence  of  which 
causes  it8  own  persistence. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


Triai  for  Malpractice.  Prepared  by  David  Pbincb,  M.  D.,  of  Jack- 
sonville, Illinois. 

Thechief  points  in  this  case  were  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  tibia 
upon  the  astragalus,  with  fracture  of  the  fibula — in  which,  at  the 
end  of  nearly  three  months,  the  dislocation  was  found  still  to  exist, 
having  been  either  never  reduced,  or  having  become  redislocated. 
The  displacement,  at  the  end  of  this  period  was  reduced,  and  the 
parts  kept  in  position  by  an  outside  splint  of  wood,  pasteboard  and 
bandage. 

A  prosecution  for  damages  was  brought  against  the  physician 
first  in  attendance,  on  account  of  alleged  malpractice,  (the  case  was 
tried  three  years  afler  the  receipt  of  the  injury)  the  jury  finding 
for  the  defendant. 

Mrs.  Harmon,  of  Psyson.  Illinois,  aged  about  40,  made  a  mis- 
step in  going  down  the  door-steps,  and  dislocated  the  left  tibia 
forward  upon  the  astragalus,  and  fractured  the  fibula  two  inches 
above  its  connection  with  the  tibia,  on  the  3lBt  of  August,  1S63. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Reynolds  attended — making  efforts  at  reduction,  and 
afterward  applying  side-splints,  which  extended  below  the  malle- 
oli, but  did  not  apply  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  no  bandage 
passed  around  the  foot.  Several  witnesses  testified  that  the  heel 
appeared  too  long,  after  the  attempts  at  reduction  had  been  dis- 
continued. 

According  to  one  witness,  an  inmate  of  the  house,  the  splints 
were  left  off  three  weeks,  while  another,  also  an  inmate  of  the 
house,  testified  that  they  were  taken  off,  and  not  re-applied  at  the 
end  of  five  days. 
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It  appeared  from  the  testimony  that  the  foot  woe  not  in  an  ex- 
tended  position,  bnt  maintained  a  position  nearlj'  at  right  angles 
with  the  leg. 

The  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Prince,  in  company  with  Dr.  Bey- 
nolds,  and  Dr.  Shepherd,  of  Payson,  November  25,  1863,  nearly 
three  months  fVom  the  time  of  the  injury.  Condition — the  two 
limbs  being  placed  horizontally  upon  a  chair,  resting  upon  the 
posterior  sur&ces  of  the  heels,  the  injured  (left)  limb  presented  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lower  end  of  tho  tibia  one  ftiU  inch  higher 
than  the  corresponding  Bor&ce  of  the  other  leg.  There  was,  there- 
fore, at  this  time,  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  tibia  upon  the  astra- 
galus, to  the  extent  of  one  inch.  The  articniating  portion  of  the 
astragalus  is  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in  ite  antero-poste- 
rior  diameter — (the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  whole  bone 
being  about  two  and  one-half  inches.) 

The  posterior  edge  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia  was 
therefore  carried  forward  of  the  highest  part  of  the  articulating 
arch  of  the  astragalus. 

The  fibula  presented  an  angle  at  the  place  of  fracture,  two  inches 
above  its  connection  with  the  tibia,  the  angle  projecting  forward. 
There  was,  to  a  small  extent,  eversion  of  the  toes,  and  also  eversion 
of  the  foot;  that  is,  the  inner  side  of  the  foot  would,  in  walking, 
strike  the  ground,  as  in  talipes  valgus.  The  foot  bad  its  natural 
angle  with  the  leg,  being  neither  flexed  nor  extended.  The  striking 
peculiarity  was  the  appearance  of  the  leg,  its  position  being  too 
near  the  middle  of  the  foot. 

The  case  was  peculiar,  in  differing  from  the  descriptions  of  all 
who  have  written  upon  this  dislocation.  The  toes  are  said  by 
authors  to  point  downward,  i.  e.,  the  foot  is  extended.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  if  the  tibia  slides  entirely  beyond  the  articulating  sur- 
&ce  of  the  astragalus,  the  muscles  attached  to  the  heel  may  puli  it 
up  and  depress  the  toes,  but  in  a  partial  dislocation,  like  the  one  in 
hand — the  tibialis  anticns,  extensor  digitomm  longus,  and  the  per- 
oneuB  tertius  being  pat  upon  the  stretch  by  their  bstenings  to 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  by  the  grooves  or  fascia  in  which  they 
move,  may  balance  the  traction  of  the  tendo-Achillis. 

To  reduce  the  dislocation  at  this  period  of  nearly  three  months 
from  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  patient  was  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  chloroform,  and  the  foot  was 
forcibly  moved  in  all  directions  to  break  up  the  now-formed  adhe- 
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«ione,  and  the  nnion  of  raptured  ligaments.     The  proper  rel&tion 
of  parts  waB  at  length  secured. 

The  retaining  apparatus  consisted  of  four  layers  of  pasteboard, 
obtained  from  a  bandbox,  covering  the  outer  half  of  the  leg  and 
foot,  strengthened  by  a  wooden  splint,  two  inches  wide,  with  an 
orifice  in  its  lower  end  to  fit  over  the  external  malleolus,  all  held 
in  position  by  a  liberal  number  of  turns  of  a  roller.  The  pa^te- 
1  board  waa  prepared  by  cutting  a  hole  opposite  the  malleolus,  and 
slittJng  out  the  heel,  to  enable  this  portion  to  lap  in  applying  the 
pasteboard  to  the  limb,  as  used  to  be  practiced  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Mus- 
«ey.  The  material  is,  of  com-se,  first  softened  by  dipping  it  into 
water,  to  enable  it  more  readily  to  shape  itself  to  the  surface  of 
the  limb. 

I  find,  in  looking  over  the  hooks,  that  Dupuytren's  splint  is  in 
^reat  favor,  after  the  fracture  of  the  fibula,  with  or  without  dis- 
placement of  the  tibia,  upon  the  astragalus. 

By  looking  at  a  cut  of  this  in  Cooper  on  Fractures  and  Disloca- 
tions of  the  Joints^  or  in  Hamilton  on  Fractures,  it  must  appear 
that  this  is  a  very  insecure  fastening — a  straight  splint  on  the 
tibial  side  of  the  leg,  held  on  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  below  the  ■ 
knee,  and  a  few  more  turns  over  the  ankle,  while  nothing  is  ap- 
plied along  the  middle  portion  of  the  splint,  lest  the  fVactured 
portion  of  the  fibula  should  bo  drawn  in  upon  the  tibia.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  that  a  patient  can  keep  his  leg  sufficiently  still  to 
avoid  disarrangement  of  this  drestting.  If  an  inside  splint  is  ap- 
plied at  all,  it  would  seem  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  an 
outside  splint,  so  shaped  or  so  padded  as  not  to  press  upon  the 
fibula  above  the  malleolus,  and  arranged  so  as  to  secure  some  in- 
version of  the  foot.  With  two  splints,  a  roller  can  be  applied  over 
them  the  whole  distance,  without  pressure  upon  the  fibula,  except 
its  two  extremities.  But  when  the  tibia  is  not  broken,  it  is  agood 
enough  splint  itself,  and  if  the  outside  splint  is  made  to  embrace 
the  foot,  as  in  the  pasteboard  arrangement  described,  motion  of 
the  ankle-joint  is  completely  aboliahcd,  and  the  parts  brought  into 
the  best  relations  to  avoid  deformity. 

The  patient  wore  the  pasteboard  splint  about  five  weeks,  when 
it  was  laid  aside,  in  order  that  the  joint  might  acquire  it*  proper 
movements.  Some  degree  of  eversion  of  the  foot  (valgus)  has 
continued,  probably  owing  to  a  want  of  the  proper  restoration  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligament,  and  some  degree  of  lamenesa  has, 
therefore,  remained. 
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Dr.  Reynolds  was  sued  for  two  thousand  dollars  damages,  for 
malpractice,  io  not  reducing  the  dislocation,  or,  )f  he  reduced  it, 
for  not  securing  the  joint  against  subsequent  dit^placemont.  The 
«ase  was  tried  in  the  October. terra  of  the  Adams  county  Circuit 
Court,  1866.     The  verdict  of  the  jury  wiis  an  acquittal. 

With  regard  to  the  fact  of  reduction  or  not,  the  testimony  was 
altogether  no n- professional,  no  physician  except  Dr.  Beynolds, 
seeing  the  case  during  the  period  ofhisattendance,  and  the  medical 
opinion  based  upon  this  testimony  wa«  divided,  some  of  the  medical 
witnesses  thinking,  from  the  testimony,  that  it  must  havo  been 
reduced,  and  others  that  it  could  not  have  been.  If  the  reduction 
had  been  originally  effected,  it  followed,  of  course,  that  the  joint 
became  subsequently  in  some  way  displaced. 

The  jury  were  probably  influenced  in  their  verdict  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  medical  witnesses,  that  this  is  a  rare  accident,  difficult 
to  distinguish,  and  often  difficult  to  manage — baffling  the  skill  of 
some  of  the  most  distingnished  medical  men — and  by  the  legal  po- 
sition that  "ordinary  skill  and  care"  do  not  necessarily  imply  that 
there  should  be  skill  equal  to  all  emergencies,  among  those  who 
only  make  ordinary  professions  of  skill.  It  was  plain  that  the 
skill  brought  to  the  case  was  not  equal  to  the  emergency,  but  it 
was  claimed  that  it  should  not  be  requir^^d  of  an  ordinary  country 
doctor  that  he  should  diagnosticate  or  correctly  treat  a  case  such 
as  had  baffled  the  skill  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 

In  this  connection  the  medical  wiinc»scs  were  drawn  upon  for 
the  fact  mentioned  in  Cooper's  Lectures,  (American  Ed.,  p.  613, 
and  in  Cooper  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  Joints,)  that  Sir  A. 
Cooper  failed  to  reduce  the  first  case  which  he  saw,  and  which  he 
-oven  did  not  nnderstand  until  he  saw  a  dissection  of  an  unreduced 
case,  the  patient  having  died  several  years  after  the  accident. 

A  quotation  was  adduced  from  Hamilton's  Report,  in  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  for  185&,  in  which 
only  one  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forward  was  found  for  sixteen 
dislocations  inward,  one  of  these  inward  dislocations  occurring  in 
his  own  practice,  in  which  he  bad  failed  to  secure  reduction,  though 
the  patient  afterward  acquired  a  good  use  of  his  limb.* 

The  cases  quoted  in  Hamilton  on  Fractures,  pp.  692-3,  were 
brought  out,  one  under  the  care  of  Dupuytren,  in  which  he  could 
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not  keep  tbe  parts  in  place,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  deform- 
ity resulted — one  under  Earle,  in  which  the  parts  could  not  be 
kept  in  place,  and  in  which  amputation  became  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  projection  of  bone  and  gangrene — and  a  similar  case  seen 
by  Maigaigne. 

The  authority  of  Hamilton  was  brought  forward  that  "In  many 
cases  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  maintaining  the  re- 
duction, though  the  reduction  itself  may  have  been  easy." 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  permitting  the 
limb  to  remain  in  the  straight  position,  the  authority  of  usage  was 
brought  forward,  which  is  summed  up  by  Hamilton  thus:  "The 
leg  flexed  upon  the  thigh  should  be  laid  on  ita  back  in  a  box,  and 
the  foot  supported  firmly  against  a  foot-piece,  at  right  angles  with 
the  box." 

The  violation  of  this  authority  was  justified  by  ita  disregard,  ia 
the  plan  of  treatment  finally  pui-sued,  in  the  application  of  a  paste- 
board splint,  and  in  the  permission  of  the  patient  to  place  the 
limb  in  the  position  which  was  moat  comfortable.  It  is  diflScult  to 
conceive  what  good  reason  there  can  be  for  placing  tbe  leg  in  a  box, 
elevated  a  foot  or  more  above  the  patient's  body,  when  the  only 
indication  is  to  secure  the  ankle-joint,  and  parts  immediately  con- 
tignoue,  from  displacement.  Any  movement  of  the  limb  which 
does  not  endanger  the  displacement  can  do  no  harm,  while  move- 
ment of  the  unaffected  joints  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the 
patient. 

The  flexing  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  is  done  for  the  purpose  or 
relaxing  the  muscles  terminating  in  the  teudo-Achillis.  This  can 
be  of  very  little  importance  for  the  reduction,  if  done  while  the 
patient  is  in  the  state  of  anesthesia — for  the  muscles  then  relax; 
and  subsequently  the  maintaining  of  the  foot  immovably  at  right 
angles  with  the  leg,  muat  elfectually  prevent  the  foot  from  sliding 
back  upon  the  tibia  to  reproduce  the  displacement. 

Instructions  given  bt  Judge  Tiblbt,  in  the  ease  of  Harmon  vs. 
Reynolds,  tried  at  the  October  Term  of  the  Adams  Co.  Cir- 
cuit Court,  1866: 

1.  "The  Court  instructs  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs,  that 
before  a  person  is  authorized  to  undertake,  as  a  physician  or  sur- 
geon, to  treat  another  for  an  injury,  he  is  required  to  have  pos- 
sessed    himself    of,    and    have     such    skill    and    qualifications 
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for  the  treatment  of  such,  and  kindred  ii^uries,  as  are  ordinarily 
posaessod  by  the  members  of  the  medical  profession ;  and  if,  without 
such  skill,  he  undertakes  to  treat  a  person  for  an  injury,  be  is  liable 
for  any  injury  or  damage  resulting  from  a  want  of  the  same. 

2.  The  Coort  instructs  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  plainlifi's, 
that  if  tbey  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  Mrs.  Amy  Harmon,  one 
of  the  plaintiffs  in  this  suit,  received  an  injury  to  her  left  ankle, 
either  by  a  partial  or  total  dislocation  of  the  same,  and  at  the  time 
such  injury  was  received,  the  plaintiffs  were  husband  and  wife,  and 
have  W)  continued  ever  since,  and  that  the  defendant  Joseph  H. 
Reynolds  held  himself  out  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  and  as  such 
undertook  to  treat  the  said  Amy  Harmon  for  such  injury ;  then  if 
the  jury  further  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant 
either  failed  to  reduce  such  dislocations,  or  if  reduced,  to  properly 
secure  the  continnance  of  the  dislocated  bones  in  their  proper  place, 
.and  that  such  failure  on  his  part  arose  from,  or  was  owing  to,  a 
want  of  such  skill  or  qualifications  an  arc  ordinarily  possessed  by  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  or  from  neglect  to  use  in  his 
treatment  of  the  case,  such  skill,  care  and  caution,  as  are  ordinarily 
used  in  respect  to  snch  and  similar  cases  by  the  members  of  the 
medical  profession ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  such  failure  the 
said  Amy  Harmon  was,  or  has  been,  in  any  way  injured  or  dama- 
..ged,  they  must  find  the  defendant  guilty,  and  assess  the  plain- 
titfe,  damages. 

3.  The  Court  ftirthor  instructs  the  jury,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tifls,  that  the  term  "ordinary"  or  "ordinarily"  is  not  susceptible  of 
any  precise  and  inflexible  definition;  that  for  its  import  and 
meaning,  when  used  in  relation  to  skill,  care,  or  caution,  reference 
must  be  had,  in  each  andeverycase  where  the  question  arises,  to  the 
situation  of  the  parties  and  the  business  on  hand,  or  in  which  they 
are  engaged;  and  its  import  and  meaning  varies  according  to  the 
exigencies  which  require  vigilance  and  attention,  conforming  in 
amount  and  degree  to  the  particular  circumstances  under  which 
skill,  care,  and  caatiun  are  to  be  exerted. 

4.  The  Court  further  instructs  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, that  it  was  not  necessary  in  this  case  for  the  plaintiffs  to  prove, 
by  witnesses,  the  amount  of  damages  sustained  by  the  said  Amy 
Harmon,  by  reason  of  any  injury  that  the  jury  may  find,  from  tlu 
evidence,  she  has  sustained;  that  it  is  forthojury,  if  they  find  for  the 
plaintiffs,  to  ascertain  and  estimate  the  amount  of  damages,  from  the 
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facta  in  the  case;  and  in  ascertaining  such  damages  tbo  jury  onght 
to  take  into  considorationany  pain,  suffering,  lossofnaeof  anlclo,  or 
deformity,  which  they  may  believe,  from  the  evidence,  followed  or 
resulted  irom  want  of,  or  foilure  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  to 
nse,  ench  skill,  care  and  caution,  as  are  ordinarily  possessed  and 
used  by  the  members  of  the  medical  professiou,  in  such  and  similar 
circustances. 

&.  The  Court  f\irther  instructs  the  jury  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, that  if  they  believe,  from  the  evidence,  the  defendant  under- 
took to  treat  the  plaintifT,  Amy  Harmon,  for  an  injury,  then, 
though  they  should  believe  that  Dr.  Shepherd  was  the  plaintiff's 
fkmily  physician  attlie  time  of  such  injury,  such  circumstance  in  no 
way  affects  the  defeudant's  duty  or  liability  in  the  case,  and  should 
not  be  considered  by  the  jury. 

6.  The  Court  further  instruct  the  jury,  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, that  although  they  may  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
defendant  never  charged,  or  the  plaintiffs  never  paid  any  thing  for 
the  defendant's  services,  in  treating  said  ankle,  and  although  they 
may  alaobeheve,  from  the  evidence,  that  Dr.  Prince  never  charged 
or  was  paid  anything  for  his  services  in  treating  said  ankle,  still 
such  circumstances  do  not  in  any  way  affect  or  change  the  de- 
fendant's duty  or  liabil  ity  in  the  ca.^e,  and  should  not  be  considered 
by  the  jury,  if  they  beheve,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant 
undertook  to  treat  said  ankle  as  a  surgeon  or  physician. 

At  the  instance  of  the  defendant  the  Court  instructs  the  jury: 

1.  That  in  this  action  the  burden  of  proof  ie  upon  the  plaintiff^,  to 
prove  by  a  preponderance  of  testimony,  that  the  plaintiff,  Mrs. 
Harmon,  was  injured  by  a  want  of  ordinary  care  and  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  defendant  in  treating  her  for  the  alleged  dislocation  of  her 
ankle,  and  also  to  show  affirmatively,  by  a  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony, that  sucli  injury  happened  without  any  negligence  or  care- 
lessness of  said  Mrs.  Harmon  contributing  thereto;  and  the  burden 
of  proof  is  on  the  plaintiffs  to  show  not  only  that  the  defendant  was 
guilty  of  negligence  or  want  of  skill,  but  that  Mrs.  Harmon  was 
not  guilty  of  negligente  or  carelessness.- 

3.  That  the  defendant  was  not  bound  to  exci'cise  an  extraordi- 
nary or  unusual  degree  of  skill  or  diligence  in  treating  the  alleged 
dislocation,  but  was  only  bound  to  use  such  a  degree  of  skill  and' 
diligence  as  ordinary  physicians  commonly  possess  and  employ  in 
such  cases;  and  although  the  jury  may  believe,  from  the  evidence,. 
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that  by  tho  exertion  of  a  very  high  degree  of  surgical  skill  and  dili- 
genoe,  the  result  of  the  treatment  might  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
yet  the  defendant  is  not  to  be  held  liable,  provided  the  jury  believe, 
from  the  evidence,  that  he  used  an  ordinary  degree  of  skill  and 
diligence. 

3.  If  the  jnry  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the  allied  disloca- 
tion was  one  of  exceedingly  rare  occurence  and  difficult  of  treat- 
ment, and  that  surgeons  of  great  eminence  and  skill  have  been 
mistaken  in  like  cases,  both  in  the  examination  and  treatment  of 
the  same,  and  that  a  surgeon  of  ordinary  skill  would  be  likely  to 
&il  in  effecting  a  complete  cure  thereof,  and  that  in  a  lai^  pn^r* 
tion  of  the  cases  of  like  dislocation,  which  have  been  observed  and 
recorded  by  authors  of  reputation  upon  the  subject,  the  results  of 
treatment,  have  been  imperfect  and'  unsatis&ctory,  the  jury  should 
take  all  these  facts  into  consi  derail  on,  in  determining  whether 
ordinary  care  and  skill  was  or  was  not  used  in  the  present  ease. 

4.  Although  the  jury  may  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  the 
defendant,  treated  the  phtintiff,  Mr^  Harmon,  for  an  injury  to  her 
ankle,  and  that  the  result  of  such  treatment  was  an  imperfect  re- 
covery, or  lameness,  yet  these  focts  are  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
plaintiff  to  a  verdict;  but  it  must  be  ftirther  shown,  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  testimony,  that  such  results  were  produced  by  negli- 
gence or  waat  of  ordinary  skill  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  with- 
out any  negligence  or  want  of  ordinary  skill,  on  the  part  of  the 
said  Mrs.  Harmon,  contributing  to  the  same. 

>B.  If  the  jury  believe,  from  the  evidence,  that  after  the  defendant 
had  applied  to  the  ankle  of  M.rs.  Harmon  the  alleged  splints  and 
bandages  spoken  of  by  the  witnesses,  the  said  U>s.  Harmon,  from 
time  to  time,  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  defendant, 
took  off  and  replaced  said  splints  and  bandages,  and  improperly  or 
carelessly  moved  about,  and  used  the  injured  limb  before  the  same 
was  in  condition  to  be  used,  and  that  she  fell  down,  and  again 
injured  the  said  ankle,  and  thereby  negligently  contributed  to  the 
alleged  imperfect  recovery  and  lameness  of  said  Mrs.  Harmon, 
then  the  jury  should  find  the  defendant  not  guilty,  whether  he  used 
ordinary  skill  and  care  or  not. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  means  alleged  to  have  been  used  by  the  de- 
fendant to  keep  the  injured  parts  in  place,  the  jury  are  instructed 
that  although  thoy  may  believe  from  the  evidence  that  other  ap- 
pliances might  have  been  used  with  more  benefi«ual  effect,  yet  if 
14 
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they  believe,  fVom  tfae  evidence,  that  the  splints  and  bandages  said 
to  have  beeo  employed  by  the  defendant,  are  employed  by  snrgeonB  of 
ordinary  skill  in  like  cases,  and  are  recommended  by  good  surgical 
anthors  and  practitioners  to  be  nsed  in  like  cases,  then  the  defen- 
dant is  not  to  be  held  gailty  of  malpractice  on  account  of  using  ench 
splinto  and  bandages,  provided,  the  jnrybelieve  from  the  evidence, 
that  the  same  were  properly  applied ;  and  the  Coart  fhrtber  in- 
structs the  jury,  that  the  defendant  was  justified  in  using  every 
mode  of  splinting,  bandaging  and  treating  said  limb,  which  the 
jury  may  believe  trom  the  evidence  is  recommended  by  respecta- 
ble authors  or  text-books  on  surgery,  and  used  by  surgeons  of  ordi- 
nary skill  in  similar  cases. 

7.  In  determining  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  testimony  of  any  witness  in  the  case,  the  jury  should  con- 
aider  any  relationship  which  they  may  believe,  ft-ora  the  evidence, 
toezistbetweensnchwitnessss  andany  of  tbe  parties  to  the  suit,  also 
the  intriosio  probability  or  improbability  of  the  statements  of  snch 
vitnesses;  also  all  oontradictioos  in  material  matters,  which  appear 
to  exist  between  the  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  that  of  other 
witnesses  in  the  case;  and  if,  fh>m  the  evidence,  they  believe  that 
such  witness  has  wilftilly  made  a  false  statement  or  statements,  upon 
any  material  point  or  points  in  the  case,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
contrary,  they  may  reject  the  evidence  of  such  witness  altogether, 
ezoept  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  corroborated  by  other  unim- 
peached  witnesses. 

8.  If  the  jnrybelieve,  from  the  evidence,  that  after  the  defendant 
had  for  a  time  attended  and  treated  Mrs.  Harmon  for  the  alleged 
dislocation,  she  infbrmed  him  that  his  services  would  no  longer  be 
required,  and  that  he  need  not  again  call  upon  her  professionally, 
tinless  she  sent  for  him,  then  the  jury  are  instractod  that  the 
defendant  was  thereby  discharged  from  any  further  obligation  to 
attend  or  treat  said  Mrs.  Harmon  for  the  alleged  dislocation. 

We  append  to  the  above  report  the  following  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Morgan  County  Medical  Society,  held  at  Jackson- 
ville ,  Nov.  8,  1866,  and  published  in  the  Chicago  Medical  Examiner, 
Dec.  1866: 

"  Dr.  Prince,  having  been  called  recently  to  Adams  county,  as  a 
witness  in  a  suit  for  malpractice,  described  the  injuries,  and  made 
some  general  remarks  suggested  by  the  trial.    The  case  was  a  rare 
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dislocation — the  fbrward  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  slipping  over  the 
swell  of  the  astragalns  one  inch  forward  of  its  natural  poaition  t 
The  fibala  was  fractured,  but  the  lowor  fragment  clung  to  its  nat* 
ural  attachments,  and  was  not  displaced.  Several  of  the  most 
eminent  practitioners  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Woet,  were  sam- 
moned  to  appear  in  the  case — among  others,  I>r.  Andrews,  of  Chi- 
cago. Not  one  had  ever  been  ctUled  upon  to  treat,  or  had  known 
before,  of  a  dietocation  of  the  kind.  But  little  even  can  be  Ibund 
concerning  it  in  any  of  the  text-books  on  surgery. 

"  Dr.  Prince  remarked,  that  a  mere  knowledge  of  anatomy  did  not 
at  onee  interpret  the  case.  It  was  a  question  whether  the  general 
practitioner  should  be  better  informed  than  the  text-books,  or  whe- 
ther he  should  decline  rare  and  obscure  cases. 

"Dr.  Edgar  remarked,  that  as  all  physicians  were  liable  to  be  called 
upon  tbr  qprgory,  they  most  take  spocial  pains  in  educating  them- 
selves for  it;  they  would  be  liable  for  prosecution.  More  prose- 
cutions arise  from  fractures  and  dislocations  than  from  any  othei^ 
source  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  Educate  yourselves  specially 
to  attend  to  fractures  and  dislocations.  Never  attend  a  case  of 
fracture  or  dislocation  unless  you  have  an  intelligent  witness  with 
you.  He  thought  medical  schools  paid  too  little  attention  to  the 
education  of  thoir  students  in  these  important  particulars.* 

"  Dr.  Prince  thought  that  students  should  be  taught  to  state  "that 
in  dislocations  a  cure  can  not  be  guaranteed."  He  quoted  Dr.  An- 
drews, of  Chicago,  "  who  thought  that  medical  men  should  not  be 
held  by  the  law  reeponsible  for  bad  practice,  as  they  were  not  al- 
lowed by  the  law  of  the  State  to  familiarize  themselves  with  anat-' 
omy  in  the  proper  way." 

"  Dr.  Askew  thought  that  prosecutions  more  often  arose  from  the 
disagreement  of  doctors  than  from  any  other  source.  If  the  mantle 
of  charity  should  be  thrown  over  the  little  difficulties  of  practice, 
there  would  be  much  less  trouble  in  the  courts  about  doctors.  Instead 
of  trying  to  rise  on  their  own  merits,  physicians  too  often  attempt  to 
build  themselves  a  reputation  on  the  failures  or  demerits  of  their 
neighbors.     The  State  should  be  more  rigid  in  its  requirements  of 

°  In  tkn  JUrch  nnntKror  tbounuJoBrD*!,  Innrrpgrtof  uiaiturneetliigDf  tli<  iboT*  Boclstj, 
at  Iheuou  pUcn,  Wcbniny  H.  1807,  Dr.Edgsr  ii  thm  npartcd  :  "TlisiiiltcTidaDtljKn-w  oatot 
B*]l«.  ThBiuBVMtaBBUKldowibTllUliuidtulbnIlinngtIhannitiKiunlT.  It  Bron  ftvs 
wnnt  of  prafndsul  ei>Brt«j.  Tho  doctor  lu)|ni]  Uibi  mudlcsl  men  wooJil  riH  iboTe  their  peItT 
A-llugiarjwkiiiiT,  BBdrlTdrr.  BBd  «■»  login  ubm  to  tho  Bwrnlie™  of  ot!»r profcmoBj  to 
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qnalifications ;  and  shonld  afford  ample  opportunity  for  the  stndy 
of  anatomy." 

Bditoeial. — Let  ns  qnote  from  some  of  onr  leading  authorities, 
their  statements  in  reference  to  the  luxation  under  con  si  deration. 
In  reference  to  partial  luxation  of  the  tibia  forwards,  with  sim- 
ple firacture  of  one  or  both  of  the  malleoli,  Mr.  R  Adams,  in  his  arti- 
cle on  the  Abnormal  Condition  of  the  Ankle-Joint,  in  Todd's  Cyclopedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  p.  160,  thus  remarks : 

"  The  complete 'luxation  forwards  of  the  tibia  trom  the  astragalus, 
which  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  section,  all  writers  look 
upon  as  the  more  common  form  of  dislocation  forwards;  while  the 
partial  luxation  in  this  direction  is  considered  a  rare  accident. 
My  opinion  upon  this  subject  is  quite  different;  for  some  experi- 
ence in  these  accidents  leads  me  to  say,  that  a  complete  bisation  of 
the  tibia  forwards  from  the  articular  pulley  of  the  astragalns,  is 
rare,  but  that  a  partial   Inxation  in  this  direction  accompanied 
vith  a  simple  fracture  of  one  or  both  malleoli,  is  an  accident  by  no 
means  uncommon  *  *  *  *  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing case  as  illustrative  of  the  common  partial  luxation  forwards: 
"A  man,  set.  22,  was  admitted  into  Jervis  street  Hospital,  at  three 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  26th  of  December,  1833.     He  stated  that  he 
and  a  friend  had  been  drinking  together  in  a  public  house;  that,  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  they  quarrelled;  that  he  was  knocked 
down,   and  was    unable  U)  rise,   in   consequence  of  his   having 
received  a  severe  injury  of  his  left  ankle  ;  his  friend  then  procured 
6ome  assistance  and  carried  him  to  the  hospital;  at  my  visit,  I 
found  him  in  bed,  complaining  of  much  pain,  bis  leg  extended  and 
'  resting  on  its  outer  side;  the 
heel  was  retracted,  and  between 
it  and  the  calf  of  the  leg,  instead 
of    the    ordinary   line  which 
marks  the  course  of  the  tendo- 
Achillis,  there  wae  a  conepicn- 
OQS  semicircular  curve  (fig.  1, 
a.  b.) ;  in  a  word,  the  heel  was 
lengthened,    and    the   dorsum 
P  _.        -  of  the  foot  seemed  much  short- 

'-     ^'    '■'  ened;   in  the  situation  of  the 

ankle-joint  in  ftont,  there  was  a  remarkably  hard,  prominent, 
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traoBTerse  ridge,  made  by  the  advance  of  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  tibia  and  exteoBor  mnaclea  of  the  toea,  while  beneath  this,  there 
was  a  marked  depreaaion,  where  the  skin  and  annular  ligament 
seemed,  as  it  were,  pinched  in,  drawn  nnder  the  lower  edge  of  the 
articular  part  of  the  tibia;  the  foot  wae  pointed  downwards  ;  no 
movement  of  flexion  or  extensiOQ  could  be  communicated  to  the 
ankle-joint,  hut  it  admitted  of  some  little  motion  in  a  horizontal, 
and  also  in  a  lateral  direction,  when  the  leg  was  firmly  graeped 
with  one  hand,  and  the  foot  moved  with  the  other.  It  wua 
remarkable  tliat,  although  the  man  had  no  power  whatever  over 
the  motiona  of  the  joint,  he  could,  while  he  lay  iu  bed,  move  his 
whole  Itmb  about  with  mnch  f^edom,  and,  (as  there  was  probably 
a  locking  of  the  bonea  with  each  other),  these  voluntary  move- 
ments were  not  accompanied  by  any  increase  of  pain.  Tho  fibula 
eonid  be  felt  U>  be  fractured  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the 
lowest  point  of  the  outer  malleolus,  "  the  foot,  the  outer  malleolus 
and  short  portion  of  the  broken  fibula,  formed  one  syatcm  of  parts," 
and  were  carried  for  the  length  of  an  inch,  or  more,  horizontally 
backwarda,  while  there  was  a  projection  forwai-d,  of  the  lower  ar- 
ticular part  of  the  tibia,  and  the  internal  malleolus  itself  waa  ad- 
vanced in  the  same  proportion ;  it  is  to  be  obser^-od  that  there  was 
no  crepitus,  because  it  was  the  deltoid  ligament,  only,  which  was 
torn  ;  the  tibia  was  not  broken,  and  the  ends  of  the  fractured  fibula 
■were  evidently  far  aeparated  from  each  other.  When  the  luxation 
was  reduced,  which  was  effected  without  much  difficulty,  crepitus 
■could  h%  felt,  proving  the  restoration  to  its  place  of  tho  lower  frag- 
ment of  the  fibula.  This  is  a  species  of  fracture  and  luxation  which 
can,  by  proper  management,  be  readily  redressed,  and  no  deform- 
ity remains,  if  time  bo  nut  lost  after  the  accident  has  occurred ;  hut 
if  the  fibula  become  solidly  united  in  its  new  situation,  the  motions 
of  the  ankle-joint  are  forever  lost,  and  the  patient  is  doomed  to 
Jamenesa  for  life. 

"In  the  month  of  September,  1833,  a  woman,  aged  fifty -three 
years,  was  admitted  into  Jervis  street  Hospital,  whoso  left  ankle- 
joint  presented  all  the  characters  above  assigned  to  the  partial  dis- 
location forwards  of  tho  tibia,  combined  with  a  simple  fracture  of 
the  fibula ;  she  stated  that  she  hud,  two  months  previously,  broken 
her  leg  close  to  the  ankle-joint,  and  hiid  heeu  attended  at  her  own 
house,  from  a  dispensary,  by  a  pupil,  who  applied  pads  and  lateral 
.aplinta,  but  when,  after  a  time,  all  the  spliuts  were  removod,  she 
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found  that  her  timb  was  defbrmed,  her  ankle  stiff,  her  foot  rigidly- 
extended,  and  pointed  downwards,  so  as  to  be  nearly  oeeloBS  to  ber;: 
as  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the  accident,  before  she  applied, 
no  promise  of  relief  could  be  held  oat  to  ber.      She,  therefore,  left 
the  hospital,  but  not  before  I  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  cast  of  the 
leg  and  foot  from  which  figures  1 
and  2  are  copied.    As  I  was  anx- 
ious, before  these  pages  went  to 
press,  again  to  examine  this  case, 
I  requested  Mr.  L.  to  make  inquiry 
about  her ;  he  learned  that  the  wo- 
man died  dropsical,  a  few  days  be- 
fore, and  with  much  difficulty  pro- 
cured for  me  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  limb,  which  on  carefuL 
j-p.      „ ,  dissection  presented  the  following 

'•      '      J  appearances : 

"The  whole  extremity  wag  somewhat  wasted,  the  skin  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot  was  smooth  and  fine,  showing  that  she  had  been  able  to 
walk  but  little  since  the  accident;  the  foot  was  iu  a  position  of  al- 
most rigid  extension,  the  toes  were  directed  downwards,  the  range 
of  motion,  of  flexion,  and  extension,  did  not  exceed  one  inch ;  in 
short,  all  the  usual  characters  assigned  to  the  partial  dislocation, 
forwards  of  the  tibia,  and  displacement  of  the  foot  backwards,  were 
seen ;  when  the  skin  was  removed  from  the  fascia  of  the  leg  and  foot, 
the  intervening  cellular  membrane  was  found  infiltrated  with, 
serum;  the  skin  was  adherent  to  the  inner  malleolus;  the  ven& 
saphena,  and  the  nerve  of  the  same  name,  were  thickened  and 
firmly  connected  together ;  the  extensor  tendons  were  stretched 
over  the  tibia,  and  were  somewhat  flattened ;  and  the  grooves  which. 
transmit  the  tendons  that  play  behind  the  inner  and  outer 
malleolus  were  deepened.  We  now  directed  attention  to  the  state- 
of  the  bones.  We  found  that  the  tibia  was  displaced  forwu-ds, 
that  its  anterior  edge  was  advanced  more  than,  one  inch  beyond  its 
natural  situation,  and  that  it  much  overhang  the  os  naviculare,  but 
such  was  the  obliquity  of  tho  tibia,  with  respect  to  the  foot,  that  it 
could  not  be  said  to  rest  upon  that  bone ;  between  the  os  naviculare 
and  the  inferior  articular  extremity  of  the  tibia  there  intervened 
much  fat  of  a  yellow  hue  and  fibrous  texture,  intervertebral  sub- 
stance; the  internal  malleolus  itself  had  been  broken,  and  a  small 
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portion  of  the  back  part  of  the  edge  of  the  articnlar  cavity  of  the 
tibia  was  detached,  and  both  malleoli  were  retracted,  or  carried 
"backwards  with  the  foot ;  the  fibula  above  the  fractured  portion  was 
■directed  downward  and  a  little  forward,  and  was  somewhat  paral- 
lel to  the  tibia,  yet  more  than  naturally  approximated  to  it,  a  cir- 
^nmstance  which  accounted  for  the  contracted,  ronnded  form  the 
middle  of  the  leg  possessed;  the  lover  fragment  of  the 
'fibula  waa  directed  from  below  upwards,  a  little  inwards,  and  very 
much  forwards,  so  as  to  make,  with  it«  shaft,  a  remarkable  angle, 
salient  anteriorly ;  this  bone  had  been  traversed  by  the  fracture  ob- 
liquely from  above,  downward,  and  from  before  backward.  The 
external  malleolus  was  placed  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  behind 
its  usual  situation,  and  was  consequently  dislocated  at  its  tibio-fibu- 
lar  articulation,  having  burst  those  strong  ligaments  which  connect 
these  bones  together,  and  which  are  so  seldom  found  to  yield." 


Cephalic  Version.     By  Dr.  M.  B.  Wrioht. 

The  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  of  February,  makes  the  following 
synopsis  from  the  Wurzburger  MediciniscAe  Zeitschrift,  (edited  by 
Bamberger  and  Scanzoni).  The  article  is  from  the  pen  of  O.  V. 
Franque.     We  translate  from  the  Gazette  Medicate : 

"  Cephalic  version  is  less  dangerous,  both  for  the  mother  and  the 
child.  In  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  during  a  period  of  seventeen  years, 
(184^  t«  1859),  of  247,570  births,  cephalic  version  was  performed 
34  times  for  trunk  presentations :  of  those  34  cases,  27  children 
were  bom  alive;  and  in  no  instance  did  any  accident  occur  to  the 
mother.  Podalie  version  was  performed  in  1852  cases,  during  the 
same  period,  and  only  795  children  were  saved.  And  of  the  moth- 
ers, 106  died.  The  superiority,  therefore,  of  cephalic  version  is  be- 
'  yond  dispute ;  the  mortality,  as  regards  the  child,  by  the  latter 
method,  being  but  twenty  per  cent.,  whereas,  by  podalie 
version,  it  was  fifty -seven  per  cent,  As  regards  the  mother,  the 
difference  in  its  favor  is  still  "more  striking.  According  to  the  au- 
thor, too  much  restriction  has  been  placed  upon  cephalic  version, 
too  "many  conditions  prescribed,  (such  as  mobility  of  the  child  in  the 
uterine  cavity,  the  head  being  near  the  superior  strait,  the  regular- 
ity of  labor,  an  ample  pelvis,  no  prolapsus  of  the  cord,  or  protru- 
sion of  any  portion  of  the  ftEtus).    O.  V,  Franque  insists  that  the  only 
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coDtra-iDdicationB  to  the  performance  of  c«pbalic  vereion  are ;  Ist- 
an  abDormal  forUi  of  the  uterne.  which  may  be  aeccrtained ;  Zd.  the 
deaib  of  the  foetaa;  3d.  "whenever,  ftom  anj  cause,  it  may  be  nec- 
essary, for  the  safety  of  the  child,  to  expedite  the  labor." 

The  above  article,  on  cephalic  version,  will  be  highly  gratifying- 
to  the  advocates  of  that  method  of  aiding  labor  and  saving  life,  but 
like  all  articles  merely  statistical,  it  tklls  short  of  the  practical  bene- 
fits designed  to  be  accomplished.  In  Germany,  where  cephalic  ver- 
sion has  been  so  long  practised,  it  needs  no  explanation,  but,  in 
this  country,'  where  it  has  received  so  little  attention,  a  brief  exam- 
ination of  the  different  methods  instituted  for  its  accomplishment 
may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  giving  cephalic  version  a  prominent  place  in  obstetric  opera- 
tions, it  may  be  said,  truly,  that  the  old  has  become  new,  and,  yet, 
the  new  differs  essentially  Irom  the  old. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocratetj,  up  to  the  announcement  of  Am- 
brose Pare,  as  an  obstetrical  retbrmer,  cephalic  version  was  deemed 
necessary  in  all  presentations,  except  tlie  head.  In  performing  it, 
however,  according  to  the  plan  of  the  time,  much  difBculty  was  en- 
countered, and  many  lives  were  lost,  consequently  the  active  minds 
of  the  profession  became  busy  in  devising  other  modes  of  action. 
Pare  enunciated  the  fact  that  he  had  tried  podalic  version,  and 
found  it  more  successf^il,  and  more  easy  of  aceompliuhmcnt,  than 
the  old  method.  His  views  and  practice  were  adopted  by  other 
leading  spirits,  until  finally  they  gained  ascendency  everywhere. 
Still,  old  prejudices,  founded  on  personal  success,  remained  here 
and  tliere,  throughout  Germany,  and,  at  length,  men,  such  as  are 
embraced  in  the  article  presented,  abandoned  podalic  version  as  an 
exclusive  method  of  converting  unnatural  into  natural  presenta- 
tions. 

The  question  arises,  how  was  cephalic  version  performed  in 
thirty-four  cases  of  trunk  presentations,  and  succeesfiilly  to  the  child 
in  twenty-seven  of  these  cases?  In  the  absence  of  any  positive  state- 
ment, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  was  by  external  manipulation,  as 
this  is  now  an  established  practice  among  German  writers  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  method  of  performing  cephalic  version  by  external  means,  is 
not  complicated,  but  often  requires  repetition  and  long  continued 
perseverance,  never  forgetting  that  the  uterus  may  be  excjtod  to 
premature  or  nndue  action  by  rough  usage.     It  consists  in  apply- 
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ing  the  palm  of  one  hand  over  the  breech,  and  of  the  other  hand 
over  the  head  of  the  foetus — and  making  pressure  in  such  direction 
aa  IB  best  calculated  to  rotate  the  entire  body,  and  secure  the  vertex 
in  position  at  the  superior  strait.  All  this  presupposes  the  presence 
of  the  liquor  amnii,  the  usual  mobility  of  the  foetus,  and  the  absence 
of  uterine  contraction.  Again,  the  position  of  the  patient  should  be 
&vorable  for  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  mascles,  and  for  the 
ready  use  of  the  hands  of  the  obstetrician. 

The  article  does  not  state  at  what  time  the  enumerated  mal-pre- 
sentations  were  detected  and  rectified — whether  between  the 
sixth  and  ninth  months  of  gestation,  or  not  until  labor  had  actu- 
ally commenced.  The  latter  period  is  most  probable,  for  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  247,570  women  were  examined  during  preg- 
nancy for  no  other  purpose  than  to  ascertain  the  position  of 
the  foetus.  Even  Mattel,  the  entlmsinstic  advocate  of  cephalic 
version,  by  a  dextrous  nse  of  the  hands  applied  to  the  abdomen, 
during  the  tatter  months  of  pregnancy,  could  not  he  expected  to 
engage  in  so  delicate,  universal  and  laborious  a  tusk.  Every 
practitioner,  whose  mind  has  beon  directed  to  the  snhject,  must  he 
fblly  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  position  of  the 
foetus,  atany  period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  labor.  The 
evenness  of  snrJhee  of  the  uterine  globe,  with  firmness  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  and  with  an  ordinary  quality  of  liquor  amnii 
within  the  uterus,  may  be  assigned  as  reasons  for  this.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  woman  may  he  deceptive,  either  as  to  size  or 
position  of  the  foetus.  Foetal  motion  does  not  define  foetal  position, 
nor  will  the  sounds  of  the  ftetal  heart  afford  satisfhctory  aid  in 
diagnosis. 

Wore  daily  and  universal  examinations  practicable,  and  could  we 
detect  and  change  presentations,  at  will,  we  maybe  excused  justly 
from  doing  so,  by  the  nonfrequency  of  mal- presentations,  confining 
the  modem  views  of  unnatural  presentations  to  the  shoulder. 
According  to  Riecke,  this  presentation  occured  only  "  10  times  in 
220,000  labors  in  Wurtemhurg."  Drs.  Johnston  and  St.  Clair  report 
its  occurrence  "twice  in  13,748  deliveries  in  theDnblin  Lying-in 
Hospital."  Combining  English  and  French  statistics,  we  have 
presented  to  us  one  in  about  206  cases. 

While  it  is  proper  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  a  class  of  cases,  there  are  individual  cases  admitting  of 
special  treatment.     The  instruction  given  by  the  early  writers,  to 
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change  presentations  not  of  the  head,  hy  seizing  the  head  and 
pulling  it  down,  or  hy  rectifying  obliquitieB  of  the  uterns,  to 
which  wrong  preeentations  were  attributed,  cannot  be  followed  in 
all  cases,  yet,  they  may  occasionally  answer  a  good  purpose. 

Cephalic  version,  by  external  mBoipulation,  has  become  a  general 
rule  in  Germany.  The  plan  I  have  adopted,  combining  internal 
with  external  action,  an  outline  of  which  vm  given  by  Dr.  Carson 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  is  being  well  established  as  a 
general  rule,  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  cases,  and  under  more 
unfavorable  conditions  than  any  other.  Thereare  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  occiput  may  be  found  resting  over  the  iliac  line,  and 
which  may  be  made  to  occupy  a  favorable  position  at  the  brim  by 
merely  pressing  the  breach  towards  the  centre  of  the  uterus,  or  by 
the  process  adopted  by  Dr.  Carson,  in  the  case  he  has  reported. 

The  article  which  has  drawn  forth  these  comments,  cannot  ftiil 
to  convince  those  who  have  heretofore  doubted,  of  the  great  value 
ofcephalic  version  to  the  obstetrician,  and  in  saving  life. 


Fatal  Case  of  Chorea.  By  David  Jddkins,  M.  D. 

Geo.  L.  W.,  aged  17  years,  apprenticed  to  the  business  of  type- 
setting, wasseised  seriously  on  oraboutthe  14th  of  February,  with 
fltrong  convutaioDS,  and  was  at  once  placed  in  the  charge  of  a 
homoepath ;  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  I  was  tailed  to  the  case. 

I  found  him  lying  upon  his  bed,  requiring  the  full  strength  of 
tbreo  men,  to  prevent  him  fl-om  doing  violent  injury  to  himself: 
his  whole  muscular  system  was  the  seat  of  incessunt  clonic  con- 
vulsive movements,  which  were  so  powerftil,  that  in  spite  of  the 
united  effort  of  his  three  attendants,  he  would  be  dashed  against  por- 
tions of  the  bedstead,  producing  severe  contusions  of  the  head,  face, 
superior  and  inferior  extremities.  His  face  had  a  dusky  and  bluish 
aspect;  his  eyoB  were  injected;  the  pupils  dilated.  The  globes  of 
the  eyes  were  involved  in  incessant  movements — bi-lateral — and  the 
eye-lids  were  inconstant  agitation.  The  convulsive  movements 
seemed  to  commence  in  the  muscles  of  the  eye  and  face,  and  were 
thence  distributed  to  all  the  other  muscles  of  the  body;  but  were 
more  violent  in  the  left  lateral  half,  and  he  exhibited  a  strong 
tendency  to  roll  over  to  the  right.  There  was  almost  constant 
oscillatory  motion  of  the  head — the  muscles  of  the  thorax  and 
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diapbragm  partook  of  the  disorder  to  snch  extent  as  to  seriously 
impair  the  respiratory  act — the  action  of  theheart  was  intermittent, 
with  exaggerated  impulse.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  his 
intellect  was  not  impaired;  when,  in  his  calmer  moments,  a  question 
were  asked  him,  he  would  manifest,  by  expression  of  faoe,  intelli- 
gence, and  evidently  strive  to  reply,  but  this  effort  at  volition 
would  instantly  throw  him  into  violent  convulsion.  He  could  not 
co-ordinate  the  muscles  necessary  for  the  act. 

The  reflex  act  of  swallowing  could  be  performed,  provided  the 
drink  or  food  could  be  conveyed  into  the  pharynx  beyond  the 
control  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  If  a  moment  of  calm  were 
embraced  to  introduce  food  into  hismoath,  the  slightest  voluntary 
effort  on  his  part  instantly  induced  the  wild  disorder  of  the  mus- 
cular system  of  animal  life.  He  was  allowed  to  inhale  chlorofoi'm, 
which  quickly  suspended  the  terrible  disorder,  'but  of  course  this 
was  but  temporary,  but  cutaneous  injection  of  atropia  produced  no 
marked  effect 

Death  took  place  by  exhaustion,  in  about  twenty  hours  &omthe 
time  of  my  first  visit — no  post-morten   examination  oonld  be  had. 

Comments. — Fatal  cases  of  uncomplicated  chorea  are  rare,  and 
this  fact  renders  tbe  case  of  Dr.  Judkins  the  more  interesting. 
Very  few  autliors  make  mention  of  such  a  result  from  exhaustion 
of  motor  power.  Eomberg  remarks,  p.  fiG,  2d  Vol.,  Diseases  of  the 
iVerrous  System;  "Death  rarely  takes  place  in  chorea  from  es- 
hauBtion  roaulting  from  the  extreme  consumption  of  motor  power." 

Dr.  Aitken  says  he  had  an  opportunity,  when  Pathologist  to  the 
Glasgow  Infirmary,  of  examining  a  case  of  chorea,  which  termina- 
ted fatally  afrer  a  most  violent  attack,  the  acute  symptoms  lasting 
ten  days.  Few  details  are  given,  but  wc  infer  death  ensued  ft^m 
exhaustion.  Of  the  post  mortem  appearance  in  the  case,  we  will 
speak  when  the  cases  below  have  been  mentioned.  In  Vol.  lY,  2d 
series  of  Guy's  Hospital  Beporta,  1846,  is  a  "  Digest  of  100  cases  of 
chorea,"  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hughes,  of  the  Hospital.  It  embraces  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  includes  many  cases,  of  which 
chorea  was  only  a  complication.  Of  the  hundred  eases,  three  were 
fatal.  Only  one  of  these  la  given  in  detail,  and  it  was  fatal  from 
exhaustion  in  40  hours  after  admission  to  the  hospital.  It  had 
been  under  treatment  about  14  days,  and  had  no  complication. 
The  case  seems  to  have  been  one   corresponding  in  its  symptoms 
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and  eoone  "ffith  Dr.  J.'e  caee.  The  treatment  consisted  of  sul- 
phate of  qninino  and  sine  in  the  beginning ;  towards  the  end  mor- 
phine was  given  in  a  half  grain  dose  withoat  effect;  wine  was  osed 
freely;  opinm,  I  gr.,  was  giren  soon  after,  with  Uie  effect  of  pro- 
dacing  relief  for  tea  minates. 

In  Tol.  I,  Quy's  Hospital  Reports,  3d  series,  18B6,  Dr.  Hughe* 
gives  another  Digest  of  209  cases,  with  seven  fatal,  five  of  which 
were  uncomplicated,  and  death  ensned  fW)m  exhaostion.  Post-mor* 
tem  inspections  were  made  in  all  but  one  of  these,  and  also  in  the 
one  case  detailed  in  the  first  series.  Dr.  Hughes  sqqis  op  his  oon- 
olnsioQs,  as  to  the  2d  series,  ae  follows :  "The  first  circumstanco 
tiiat  attracts  attention  in  the  preceding  table,  is  the  fact  of  alt  the 
five  fiital  cases  of  the  disease,  properly  so-called,  occurring  about 
or  past  the  period  of  puberty  ;  and  that,  of  the  five,  three  were  fe- 
males and  two  were  males.  They  all  occurred  within  a  space  of 
less  than  three  years." 

"  It  may  next  be  observed,  that  of  the  four  cases  examined  after 
death,  and  actually  dyipg  fWim  chorea,  the  brain  was  not  found  to 
be  diseased  in  any  one,  and  simply  congested  in  two  out  of  the 
.  four;  and  that,  in  but  one  out  of  the  four  was  there  observed  any 
obvious  or  organic  disease  of  the  cord  or  of  its  membranes.  In  all 
of  the  four  examined  there  existed  disease  of  one  or  other  of  the 
valves  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  As  to  the  abdomen,  nothing 
in  reference  to  chorea  appears  to  be  worthy  of  remark  in  any  of 
the  cases.  The  genital  organs  appear  to  have  been  excited  un- 
usually in  three.    Six  days  was  the  shortest  period  of  duration. 

Dr.  Hughes  has  collected  altogether,  in  two  tables,  eighteen  &tal 
cases,  of  which  two  were  not  examined  aft«r  death.  "  The  ages  of 
those  whose  decease  resulted  from  chorea  itself,  excluding  a  child, 
aged  10,  two  aged  11,  and  including  twelve  cases,  were  all  those 
of  persons  who  were  approaching  to  or  had  actually  arrived  at,  or 
had  passed  the  period  of  puberty,  and  varied  ft^m  fifteen  in  the 
fbmale  to  twenty-five  in  the  male.  Nine  were  female,  and  six 
were  male,  including  the  three  children. 

In  reference  to  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  disease,  as  shown  by 
the  fourteen  eases  in  which  post-mortem  examinations  were  made, 
the  summing  up  is  as  follows :  "  Disease  of  some  kind  was  observed 
within  the  cranium  in  ten  cases,  and  the  brain  and  ita  membranes 
were  found  quite  healthy  in  four ;  in  six  of  the  fourteen  cases  the 
spinal  cord  was  not  examined;  was,  when  examined,  found  quite 
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Itealthy  in  two,  softened  in  two ;  and  that  it,  or  its  membranes, 
"Were  otherwise  diseased,  whether  fVom  congestion  or  adhesion,  in 
fonr  oases." 

As  to  the  chest,  of  sixteen  cases  examined  after  death,  while 
soffering  fW>m  chorea,  the  organs  were  not  mentioned  in  two,  were 
health;  in  two,  and  more  or  less  diseased  in  twelve  cases ;  in  eleven 
out  of  these  twelve  there  existed  a  diseased  condition  of  the  sig- 
moid, or  auriculo -ventricular  valves. 

Of  the  abdominal  organs,  in  sixteen  cases,  those  organs  were 
reported  healthy  in  fonr ,  the  liver  was  large  or  congested  In  six; 
intestines  congested  in  four;  the  kidneys  in  an  abnormal  condition 
in  fonr,  and  the  stomach  ulcerated  in  two  instances.  Of  the  seven 
females  who  had  arrived  at,  or  near  to  the  period  of  puberty,  the 
organs  of  generation  were  not  noticed  in  three ;  the  ovaries  were 
tnrgid  and  congested,  or  there  was  undue  excitement  in  four  cases. 

As  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  brain  in  Dr.  Aitken's 
-uncomplicated  case  was  more  careftilly  and  minutely  made,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  recent  methods  of  investigation,  than 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Hughes'  summary,  we  give  an  abstract  of  its 
results.  It  showed  decided  change  in  the  corpora  striata  and  thal- 
*mi8  optici.  "  The  specific  gravity  of  the  corpora  striata  and  thai- 
ami  optici  was  different  on  the  two  sides  of  the  brain ;  those  on  the 
right  side  being  1.026,  and  those  on  the  left  1.031.  The  vascular- 
ity, also,  of  these  central  parts  of  the  brain,  when  compared  with 
the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  was  healthy,  was  so 
well  marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  abnormal  inorease.  Kicro- 
-scropic  examination  confirmed  the  existence  of  increased  vascu- 
larity, for  numerous  capillary  vessels,  in  abundance,  existed  in 
every  section  examined.  Some  of  these  were  irregularly  dilated, 
.as  in  a  varicose  condition,  and  were  filled  to, a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  granular  sub- 
stances in  these  parts  of  the  brain,  on  both  sides,  appeared  to  be 
^greater  in  proportion  to  the  fibrous  substance  than  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  healthy  brain  with  which  I  compared  them."  This 
case  was  &ta1,  after  a  most  violent  attack  lasting  ten  days. 

Luys,  in  his  work  on  "  Recherchei  sur  le  Systeme  Nerveux  cerebro- 
jptnal  «a  structure,  sea  Fonctione  et  ses  Maladies,"  Paris,  1866,  speaks 
thus  of  the  pathological  anatomy  of  chorea:  "It  results  indeed 
iW>m  a  certain  number  of  observations,  that  these  peculiar  motor 
troubles  appear  specially  in  cases  where  the  net-work  of  pednn- 
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cular  fibres  (of  the  cerebellum)  has  been  injured  in  its  contin- 
uity, and  when  the  region  of  cerebellar  activity  has  been  more  or 
less  directly  involved.  It  ie  thus  that  lenious  of  the  inferior  pe- 
duncle at  the  point  where  they  are  flexed  forward  to  form  the  gray 
substance  of  the  bulbar  region;  those  of  the  middle  peduncles,  at 
the  point  where  their  terminal  expansions  become  the  gray  sub- 
Btancc  pf  the  protuberance;  those  of  the  superior  peduncles,  at  the 
point  where,  in  intercrossing,  they  puss  under  thb  tubercala  quad- 
rigemina,  are  equally  apt  to  produce  choreal  movements. 

He  refers  in  a  note  to  "  the  remarkable  work  of  Vulpian  and 
Charcot  on  Paralysis  Agitans,"-  in  which  there  is  a  series  of  ana- 
tomical, physiological  and  pathological  proofs,  designed  to  prove 
that  the  regions  of  the  bulb  and  protuberance  are  the  regions  of 
the  nervous  system  especially  concerned  in  the  production  of  cho- 
real phenomena.  On  page  585  of  hia  work  are  given  four  cases 
with  post-mortem  inspections,  in  which  tlie  above-named  regions 
were  variously  diseased. 

Dr.  Hughes  observes  justly  that  "  those  who  witnessed  these 
cases,  or  who  have  witnessed  other  similar  fatal  cases  of  chorea, 
will,  we  think,  agree  with  us,  that  trivial  and  almost  laughable  as 
it  is  in  its  ordinary  aspect,  chorea  when  of  the  severest  character, 
is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  nervous  diseases  to  which  humanity 
is  liable.  Compared  even  with  t«tanuB  and  hydrophobia  it  is  in 
.  some  aspects  more  dreadful.  In  those  the  spasmodic  motions^ 
though  terrible,  are  at  any  rate  intermittent.  An  interval  of  quiet 
and  comparative  ease  exists,  and  the  patient  in  the  acute  forms  of 
tetanus  and  in  hydrophobia,  is  ordinarily  earned  off  suddenly  in 
one  of  the  paroxysms.  But  in  chorea  of  an  extreme  and  fatal 
character,  not  only  are,  during  wakefulness,  the  spasmodic  move- 
ments incessant,  and  the  arms,  legs  and  body,  eyes,  mouth  and. 
neck,  in  a  continued  state  of  contortion,  twisting,  turning  and 
grimace,  till  the  body  becomes  sore,  the  limbs  bruised,  and  ofVen 
excoriated;  but  an  imploring,  piteous  expression  exists  on  the 
countenance;  the  lips  are  bitten ;  the  mouth  bleeds;  an  occasional 
involuntary  cry  or  squeak  is  board,  and  the  poor  patient  is,  unless 
accidental  complications  occur,  ffnd  they  are  not  frequent,  carried 
off  by  sheer  exhaustion  of  the  vital  energies.  We  say  this  ad- 
visedly, after  the  observation  of  several  cases,  and  with  all  defer- 
ence, notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  Romberg  to  the  contrary." 
Those  who  saw  the  ease  of  Dr.  Judkins,  will  he  apt  to  concur  in. 
this  expression  and  description. 
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Id  Clinical  Histories,  with  Comments,  by  Dr.  Hay,  LoDdon:  1866, 
p.  104,  is  giyen  the  hietoiy  of  a  case  of  fatal  chorea.  It  can  not  be 
-called  an  uncomplicatod  case,  for  there  was  a  predominant  rheu- 
matic element  or  influence.  It  occurred  in  a  boy  aged  nine,  who  had 
had  two  years  before  acute  rheumatism.  He  died  on  the  sixteenth 
day  of  his  attack  "completely  exhausted,  though  retaining  con- 
sciousness almost  to  the  moment  of  his  death."  The  post-mortem 
account  states  "there  tvas  nothing  about  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
1)ranea  to  call  for  particular  notice."  "The  coverings  of  the  spi- 
nal nerves,  and  the  nerves  themselves,  presented  the  following  sin- 
gular appearances  :  Just  at  the  point  where  the  nerves  are  seen 
1o  emerge  through  the  intervertebral  notches,  thoy  seemed 
pinched,  almost  as  if  tied  by  a  ligature,  whilst  at  this  spot  their 
membranous  covering  was  at  least  four  times  aa  thick  as  it  nor- 
mally should  be,  so  that  it  appeared  to  form  a  complete  stricture, 
whilst  both  before  and  behind  this  constriction  there  was  ample 
■evidence  of  inflammatory  action." 

The  influence  of  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  states,  and  the  effect 
■of  lead -poisoning,  in  producing  various  nervous  symptoms,  are 
well-known.  The  possibility  of  the  last  condition  having  a  share 
in  the  causation  of  chorea  in  Dr.  Judkins'  caso,  was  spoken  of  by 
the  Dr.,  and  is  worthy  of  consideration  in  connection  with  its  his- 
tory ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  the  treatment  appropriate  to  that 
.state  when  he  came  into  his  care. 

Dr.  Day  makes  the  following  comments  upon  his  case,  p.  112: 
"Now  between  those  cases  of  chorea  which  are  so  easily  arrested, 
-and  those  which  are  so  refractory  and  fiital,  there  must  be,  of 
necessity,  either  the  operation  of  some  different  cause,  or  the 
cause,  if  the  same,  must  be  modified  by  somo  peculiar  conditions. 
To  my  mind  the  difference  consists  in  this,  that  in  the  milder  and 
more  yielding  forms  there  is  mere  functional  disturbance,  the  result, 
■most  probably,  of  sympathy,  without  any  active  inflammatory 
•action  ;  while  in  graver  attacks  there  is  always  going  on  a  lo<'al 
lesion  of  a  severe  character.  There  has  always  been  a  very  wide 
difference  in  the  kind  of  spasmodic  action  in  the  two  forms  I  refer 
to.  In  the  milder  and  sympathetic  state,  the  movements,  although 
■certainly  spasmodic,  have  been  grotesque  in  their  manner,  giving 
one  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  were  rather  exaggerated  natural 
motions,  with  u  shade  of  controllability ;  whilst  in  the  severer  forms 
all  control  is  evidently  gone,  and  the  spasmodic  affection  seems  to 
partake  almost  of  the  nature  of  tetanus."  w.  c. 


Croup. — Translated  fi-om  Nxemeyer'a  Zehrbuck  der  Specielten  Patko- 
logie  und  Therapie.    By  Saucel  Nickleb,  M.  D. 

(Coalliiusil  ftom  H>Tch  NninlKr.] 

Symptoms — (continued.) — The  circumstance  that  children  fre- 
quently perish  of  croup  who  present,  during  life,  the  phenomena  of 
extreme  dyspnoea,  bnt  in  whom,  after  death,  neither  paeudo-mem- 
branes,  nor  considerable  swelling  of  the  mucoua  membrane,  or  sub- 
mucoas  tissue,  is  found,  has  been  the  occasion  of  the  opinion  that  in 
these  cases  the  narrowing  of  the  glottis  is  due  to  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  laryngeal  muscles-  This  opinion,  however,  contradicts 
physiological  and  pathological  facts:  wherever  wo  observe  an  in- 
tense inflammation  of  raucous  or  serous  membranes,  we  find  not 
only  the  submucous  and  subserons  areolar  tissue,  but  also  the  mus- 
cles covered  by  the  inflamed  membrane,  pale  and  infiltrated  with 
serum.  It  is,  a  priori,  not  to  be  supposed  that  muscles  in  this 
condition  are  capable  of  morbid  contraction,  and  Eokitanaky 
affirms  outright,  that  the  pale,  reliued,  infiltrated  muscular  tissue- 
in  croupous  inflammations  falls  into  a  state  of  paralysis.  That 
muscles  in  this  condition  do  indeed  lose  the  power  to  contract,  isi 
shown  by  the  intercostal  mnscles  in  pleurisy,  which  bulge  out,  be- 
cause they  are  paralyzed;  by  the  intestinal  muscles  in  peritonitis 
and  dysentery,  diseases  in  which  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  part 
of  the  intestine  whose  serous  or  mucous  covering  is  inflamed, 
ceases,  because  the  intestinal  muscles  lined  by  the  inflamed  mem- 
brane are  j}am{y;«(l.  These,  and  many  other  analagous  observa- 
tions, render  it  highly  improbable  that  the  laryngeal  mnscles,  when 
covered  by  an  intensely  inflamed  mucous  membrane,  should  be, 
not  paralyzed,  but  rather  in  a  state  of  spasmodic  contraction. 
That  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  may  produce  dyspnoea,  i» 
shown  conclusively  by  the  section  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
performed  on  young  animals  for  quite  diflferont  reasons;  indeed, 
the  dyspnoea  arising  in  consequence  of  these  experiments  so  ex- 
actly resembles  that  which  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  croup, 
is  attended  with  the  same  protracted  whistling  inspiration,  etc.,  that 
thesimitarity  of  the  two  conditions  must  strike  the  unbiassed.  But 
a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  the  glottis  in  childhood,  can  leave 
no   doubt  that  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not  actively  expanded. 
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dnriog  inspiration,  by  mnscnlar  action,  it  will  be  narrowed  and 
cloied  hj  powerfal  inspirations.  The  triangular  npace  vhioh  the 
base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  incloeeB,  by  being  prolonged  for- 
ward and  inward,  is  absent  in  childhood.  The  base  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  has  in  children  no  extension;  theglottis  forms  from 
before  backwnrd  bnt  a  small  chink,  bordered  by  the  membranous 
expansions  of  the  vocal  cords.  As  these  membranes  are  directed 
obliquely  towards  one  another,  the  chink  must  become  narrowed, 
and  finally  closed,  if,  during  a  forcible  inspiration,  tbe  air  in  the 
trachea  becomes  rarefied,  nnless  the  glottis  is  simultaneously  di- 
lated by  muscular  action.  In  every  larynx  taken  fVoni  the  bodies 
of  children,  the  glottis  may  be  closed  by  strong  suction  exerted  at 
the  IVee  end  of  the  trachea. 

As  it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  the  therapeutics  of  croup, 
to  decide  whether  the  glottis  is  narrowed  by  pseudo-membranes, 
or  whether  paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  produced  by  cede* 
matons  infiltration,  is  the'  principal  cause  of  the  dyspncea,  we 
should  carefully  observe  whether  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
equally  difficult,  or  whether  inspiration  is  laborious  and  whistling, 
while  expiration  is  easy.  In  tbe  first  case,  the  glottis  is  narrowed 
by  &lse  membranes,  and  the  entrance  as  well  as  the  exit  of  the  air 
is  rendered  diffleult;  in  tbe  latter  case,  muscular  paralysis  is  the 
cause  of  the  dyspnoea;  the  pressure  of  the  air  from  the  nasal  and 
oral  cavities  closes  the  glottis  daring  inspiration,  if  the  air  in  the 
trachea  becomes  rarefied,  but  expiration  remains  unimpaired,  be- 
cause the  expired  air  presses  asunder  the  vocal  cords,  muscular 
action  not  being  necessary  for  this  purpose.  Finally,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  crico-arytenoidei  postici  muscles,  which  produce 
the  expansion  of  the  glottis,  are  most  easily  paralyzed  when  the 
pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  covering  them  is  implicated  in  the 
inflammation.  Hence  it  follows  that  those  eases  of  croup — ^which 
alone  the  Prenoh  consider  true^ronp,  those  cases  in  which  croup 
membranes  are  detected  on  tbe  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane — 
are  by  for  the  most  dangerous  cases. 

The  wide  gaping  of  the  glottis  during  inspiration,  when  the  lar- 
yngeal muscles  act  normally,  which  I  have  observed  as  often  as  I 
have  applied  the  laryngoscope,  since  I  first  advocated  that  par- 
alysis of  the  larj'ngeal  muscles  is  the  essential  element  of  tbe 
dyspnoea  of  croup,  has  strengthened  me  in  the  conviction  of  tbe 
correctness  of  my  theory. 
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It  is  difficult  to  ducide  whether  actual  pain  in  the  larynx  muat 
be  added  to  the  syinptomB  described.  The  grasping  of  the  throat 
may  be  owing  to  a  desire  to  remove  the  obetructioo,  which  the 
child  instinctively  knows  to  be  in  the  throat.  In  the  beginoing  of 
the  disease,  the  scanty  expectoration  rarely  contains  ragged  con- 
cretions or  coherent  membranes.  The  pulse  is  usually  at  first  full, 
hard,  and  more  frequent;  the  fkce  flushed,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  body  consideiixbly  elevated. 

In  very  many  cases  of  croup,  marked  remissions,  often  approach- 
ing intermissions,  occur  in  the  morning  and  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Towards  morning  the  breathing  becomes  easier,  the  voice 
returns,  the  cough  recurs  less  frequently;  it  is  hoarse,  but  not 
soundless,  the  fever  abates,  the  general  condition  seems  almost  un- 
■  disturbed,  and  only  the  fine  whistling  and  the  suspicions  soand  of 
the  cough,  remind  one  of  the  frightful  scenes  of  the  past  night.  We 
mnst  be  on  our  guard  not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  remissions; 
for  with  the  succeeding  night  there  may  be  a  return  of  all  the 
phenomena,  placing  the  life  of  the  child  in  the  most  imminent  jeo- 
pardy. The  continuance  of  the  fever,  however  moderate,  but 
above  all  the  presence  of  pseud o-membranes  in  the  pharynx,  mnst 
give  rise  to  great  solicitude. 

Sometimes  croup  pre-senta  this  rythmical  course  daring  the  whole 
of  its  continance  ;  supportable  days  are  followed  by  evil  nights; 
nntil,  if  it  terminate  unfortunately,  the  remissions  become  shorter 
and  more  imperfect,  and  the  nocturnal  exacerbations  produce 
greater  dangers.  In  other  cases,  indeed  in  the  most  dangerous 
cases,  the  phenomena  of  croup  have  from  bogining  to  end  a  eon- 
«tant  course.  The  remission  expected  in  the  morning  does  not 
take  place,  and  the  disease  may  terminate  fktally  in  the  course  of 
the  second  or  third  day. 

If  the  disease  does  not  improve,  but,  as  unfortunately  occurs  too 
often  in  the  croupous  form  of  laryngitis,  tends  to  an  unfavorable 
issue,  the  described  phenomena  will  be  changed.  The  reddened 
fece  of  the  child  becomes  pale,  the  lips  colorless,  the  eye,  which 
looked  about,  alarmed,  has  a  sleepy  expression  ;  not  unfrequently 
spontaneous  vomiting  sets  in,  whilst  administered  emetics  are  in- 
effectual, and  the  child  becomes  insensible  to  sinaprisms  and  other 
entaneons  irritants.  The  respiration  becomes  shallow,  and  with 
this  even  the  whistling  sound  of  the  inspiration  frequently  ceases; 
the  child  lies  exhausted  in  an  uneasy  slumber;  the  symptoms  of 
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croup  seem  to  have  disappeared;  the  child  appears  to  be  tree  Amis 
dTspnoBa,  until  after  awaking  from  ite  slumber;  or  after  having 
coughed,  it  inTotuntarialy  tries  to  breathe  deeply,  then  the  glottis 
clones;  the  child,  in  danger  of  siifTocatioD,  jninps  up,  supports  iteelf 
with  its  arms,  looks  about  despairingly,  renews  its  forcible  effortt< 
to  inspire  deeply,  finally  falls  back  exhausted,  and  again  slumbers. 
(The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  young  animals  whose 
pneumogastric  nerve  has  been  cut;  renpiration  quit«  easy,  when 
shallow;  but  extrmely  difficult  as  soon  as  they  endeavor  to  inspire 
deeply,) 

These  changes,  which  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  child 
during  the  progress  of  croup,  are  owing  to  the  gradual  poisoning  of 
the  blood  with  carbonic  acid;  and  from  the  overloading  of  the  blood 
with  this  gas  arises  chiefly  the  danger  of  this  disease.  It  is  by  no 
means  the  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  as  is 
generally  assumed,  from  which  the  phenomena  described  are  to  be 
deduced,  quite  as  little  as  croup  patients  exhibit  a  cyanotic  appear- 
ance, when  they  do  not  cough  and  compress  the  contents  of  the 
thorax,  and  thus  restrain  the  emptying  of  the  jugular  veins.  All 
croup  patients,  as  long  as  the  inspiration  is  difficult,  must  be  pale, 
and,  indeed  are  pale,  until,  from  commencing  paralysis  of  the  heart, 
the  artories  contain  lena  and  the  veins  more  than  the  normal  amount 
of  blood,  imparting  a  livid  hue  to  the  lips. 

The  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  thorax  is  under  less  pressure  than 
the  blood  in  the  veins  extomal  to  thethorax,aathe  elastic  lungs  have 
a  tendency  to  contract,  so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  and  thns  to 
expand  the  vessels  in  relation  with  them.  If  this  suction-power 
is  increased  by  every  deep  inspiration,  augmenting  with  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs,  it  must  attain  the  very  highest  degree,  and 
the  blood  in  the  reins  external  the  thorax  roust  be  drawn 
into  the  chest  with  great  force,  whenever  a  patientwith  contracted 
glottis  endeavors  to  inspire  deeply,  and  thus  rarefies  the  air  in  the 
lungX.  A  cyanotic  condition,  or  an  interception  of  theflow  of  blood 
from  the  cerebral  veins,  can  never  result  from  this  process;  it  must 
always  produce  the  contrary  effect. 

As  the  interchange  of  gases  in  the  lungs  depends  especially  on 
the  renewal  of  the  air  in  the  cells,  the  blood  parting  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  receiving  oxygen  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
air  in  the  cells  contains  less  carbonic  acid,  but  more  oxygen,  than 
the  blood  of  the  surrounding  caprillarios,  it  becomes  a  necessary 
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oonseqaeDce  of  the  imperfect  breathiog  in  croap,  of  the  imperfeet 
renewal  of  the  air  in  the  cells,  tbat  the  carbonic  acid  unceasingly 
formed  in  the  blood  cannot  escape  into  the  air  of  the  cells  already 
impr^nated  with  carbonic  acid.  The  symptoms  described  exactly 
resemble  those  which  result  IVom  the  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of 
bunting  charcoal.  In  cronp,  one  is  poisoned  by  the  carbonic  acid 
produced  in  the  body ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  the  poison  is  inhaled 
with  the  air. 

The  condition  of  the  circulation  is  different  when  tlie  inspiration 
and  expiration  are  equally  obstructed.  If  the  glottis  is  so  much 
narrowed  by  iUse  membrane  that  only  very  little  air  can  enter 
into,  and  escape  from,  the  lungs,  and  if  now  the  inspiratory  and 
expiratory  acts  are  executed  with  all  the  means  at  command,  the 
influence  of  the  forced  expiration,  as  the  power  of  expiration  is 
greater  than  that  of  inspiration,  will  preponderate  over  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ibrced  inspiration  on  the  passage  of  the  biood  into  the 
thorax,  and  a  cyanotic  condition  will  indeed  result.  Should 
tracheotomy  be  performed  in  this  stage,  peculiar  difficulty  will  be 
presented  by  the  distended  veins  of  the  neck. 

By  far,  in  most  cases  which  prove  fatal,  death  takes  place 
under  die  symptoms  doHcribed,  fW>m  gradually  increasing  gen- 
eral paralysis,  the  resiUt  of  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid.  The 
access  of  air  to  thelungs  is  suddenly  cut  off,  in  some  rare  cases,  by 
the  loosened  membrane  falling  upon  tho  glottis,  death  of  coarse 
reetflting  rapidly  fVom  suffocation. 

Should  croup  terminate  tUvorably,  improvement  will  generally  be 
gradual ;  a  tough  expectoration  more  or  leas  copiously  mixed  with 
coagulated  flakes,  is  from  time  to  time  expelled,  the  cough  becomes 
easy,  the  voice  louder,  the  symptoms  of  narcotism  disappear,  while 
the  breathing  becomes  freer  and  more  perfect. 

But  in  other  cases,  which  arc  by  Ikr  less  fVequent  than  is  usually 
fluppoeed,  large  quantities  of  pseudo -membranes  or  even  cylindrical 
jbrnmtions,  are  espellodby  retching  and  vomiting,  and  the  breathing, 
extremely  laborious  until  now,  is  suddenly  much  easier ;  the  children 
are  rescued  from  thcperils  of  death,  if  a  subsequent  exudation  does  not 
Again  close  the  glottis,  or  exacerbation  of  the  inflammation  does  not 
excite  anew  cedema  of  the  laryngeal  muscles. 

Many  children,  on  the  expiration  of  the  croupous  process  in  the 
larynx,  alter  it  has  continued  for  some  time,  perish  from  hy- 
peraimia  and  cedema  of  the  lungs,  and  from  intense  bronchitis. 
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The  proportiooally  UBBucoeaafiil  reautte  of  trfu:ko«temy  in  proU-iuit«d 
COBM  of  croup,  depend  simply  on  this  complication,  ihe  frequency 
of  which  can  readily  be  shown  to  be  a  necessary  consequence. 
When  the  thorax  expands  and  th^  air-cells  augment  in  oircum- 
ftrence,  while  air  can  not  enter  them  in  proptwtion,  the  air  contained 
in  the  cells  and  bronchial  tubes  must  be  expanded,  rarefied ;  the 
iftaXe  therefore  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  m»nbrane,  in 
•oroup,  is  like  that  of  the  external  integument  apon  which  eapa  are 
Implied  i  hypernmia  and  increased  transudation  are  the  necessary 
r«eDlts  of  the  tot*l  or  partial  removal  of  the  pressure  firom  the  walls 
«f  the  capillai'ies. 

[to  bs  continued.] 


Resume  of  the  Oulstonian  Lectures.  Bv  Beoinald  Southey,  M,  D., 
Oxon.  F.  R,  C.  P. 

Dr.  Southey  first  pointed  out  that  the  original  meaning  of  th« 
^rord  tubercle  was  simply  a  swelling,  but  that  the  termhad  gradually 
>come  to  be  applied  to  one  particular  kind  of  swelling,  and  thence  to 
the  substance  prodncing  it,  though  this  substance  did  not  in  all 
.cases  produce  intnmesceDCe.  This  substance,  though  ordinarily 
reckoned  to  be  of  one  kind,  was  not  so  in  reality ;  for  what  was  now 
«alled  tubercle  was  by  no  means  identical  in  all  cases.  With  regard 
to  its  origin,  some  supposed  jt  was  an  exudation ;  otlkers  a  meta- 
morphosis ofpre-exiatiog  tissue  ;othersstill,  of  tlie  Berlin  school,  sup- 
posed it  was  adirect  growth,  entirely  anew  formation;  while  a  fourth 
school  held  that  the  substance  was  a  precipitate  of  lymph.  Dr. 
Southey  said  that  the  three  different  kinds  of  tubercle  ordinarily 
recognized  had  for  better  be  separated,  seeing  that  their  common 
name  implied  tliat  they  were  of  the  same  kind,  which  is  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  Carswell  saw  this  didGculty,  yet  declared  that 
neither  color  nor  form  was  usefhl  in  claasiiyiDg  the  different  kinds 
of  tubercle. 

Inquiring  into  why  dissimilar  forms  ever  came  to  be  associated 
-together,  Dr.  Southey  referred  first  of  all  to  the  views  of  Rokit- 
■snsky,  who  held  thata  dyscrasic  condition  of  ttie  fibrine  of  the  blood 
was  at  the  root  of  the  formation  of  tubercle  in  all  cases,  and  that 
this  furnished  the  connecting  link  between  the  three  kinds  recog- 
nized by  him.    Lebert,  again,  bdd  tliat  all  kinds  of  tubei-cle  were 
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characterised  by  one  common  feature — a  peculiar  kind  of  eel);  to 
which,  however,  do  such  apecidc  value  can  fbirly  be  attached,  since 
it  is  a  product  of  late  formation  in  the  degenerative  stage,  and  quite 
nndistingnishable  fKtm  an  ordinary  compound  granular  corpascie, 
Yirchow  held  that  tubercle  wae  a  n«w  growth,  allied  to  coonective 
tissue,  whence  it  was  derived  and  in  which  it  was  always  found ; 
and  that  it  was  characterized  by  do  single  elemcDt,  but  rather  by 
the  whole  assemblage  of  these  and  the  method  of  their  oBsociation. 
According  to  this  observer,  there  are  two  forms,  the  cellular  and  the 
fibrous,  the  latter  of  these  differing  from  the  former  chiefly 
through  the  accident  of  its  position.  The  cellular  variety  is  best 
eecn  on  free  surfaces,  where  it  is  more  or  less  oviform ;  the  fibrous 
in  dense  structures.  Abnormal  growths  continue  longest  in  their 
stages  of  growth  and  decadence ;  normal  in  the  stage  of  maturity. 
Tubercle  can  be  affirmed  to  attain  permanence  in  both  the  first  and 
last  of  these  states — the  fibrous  form  in  the  embryonal,  the  cellular 
in  the  necrobiotic.  Tubercle,  in  its  typical  or  cellular  form,  is  seen 
to  greatest  advantage  in  the  fat  cells  of  the  omentum.  It  is  heter- 
ologous by  descent,  proceeding  by  endogenous  proliferation  out  of 
the  connective,  or  rather  some  embryo  connective  tissue  cell,  and 
altogether  heterotopic.  It  is  organized,  but  not  highly;  and  as  to  its 
characters,  these  must  not  be  read  from  the  stage  of  detritus,  in 
:which  they  are  altogether  obliterated.  The  typical  form  ot 
tubercle  can  usually  be  best  seen  in  tubercle  of  the  meninges,  where 
it  seldom  exceeds  the  size  of  a  pin's  head.  As  to  form  and  shape, 
these  would  vary  with  situation,  but  it  might  be  said  that  the 
fibrous  form  of  Virchow  corresponded  with  the  infiltrated  tubercle 
of  the  older  writers.  As  to  its  origin,  theahedding  of  cells  into  the 
fluid  bathing  the  new  tumour,  had  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  they 
originally  existed  there,  and  were  subsequently  deposited  in  the 
tissues.  The  tendency  of  tubercle,  Dr.  Southcy  said,  was  to  fatty 
degeneration,  but  this  difi'ered  from  that  usually  seen  affecting  the 
organs  of  the  body,  the  cells  diminish  in  siee,  and  the  oil  does, 
not  run  into  globules  inside  them.  Moisture  was  deficient ;  hence 
the  tendency  was  to  produce  a  cheesy,  friable  mass. 

With  regard  to  the  progress  of  tubercle,  when  superficial,  aa  in 
the  larynx,  it  was  very  rapid ;  after  this  came  the  bladder ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  as  moisture  was  the  great  thing  necoBsary  fbr  the 
disintegration  of  tubercle,  hone  was  third  in  the  list.  Dr.  Southey 
then  described    in  a  most  perspicuous  manner,  the  progrefs  of 
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tubercle  in  other  organe  of  the  body,  as  in  the  brain,  the  kidney 
and  the  liver,  and  in  its  mixed  form  with  ordinary  hyperplastic 
tibrons  tieene  in  the  mesentery;  he  farther  showed  bow  it  never 
implicated  cartilage,  except  by  secondary  interference  with  ito 
snpply  of  nutrition.  He  finally  insisted  on  the  importance  of  not 
coufonnding  phthisis  with  tuberculosis,  which  was  too  frequently 
done,  and  nrged  that  the  former  disease  was  often  due  to  other 
«anBea,  as  chronic  pneumonia,  scrofulous  ulceration,  and  simple 
absccasonly  in  a  particular  tissue.  The  whole  lecture  might  be 
looked  upon  as  an  amplification  of  the  views  originally  brought 
forward  by  Virchow,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  tend  to  bring  those 
into  more  general  favor. 

In  bis  second  lecture,  Dr.  Soathey  proceeded  to  point  out  how, 
long  ago,  tubercle  was  supposed  to  be  secreted  by  the  glands,  and 
that,  curiously  enough,  the  most  recent  opinions  tended  to  place  it 
among  those  tumors  which  reaumbled  imperfectly  formed  glandular 
tissue.  For  a  long  time  tubercle  was  confounded  with  the  white 
cells  of  the  blood;  bat  when  found  in  the  walls  of  a  blood-veasel,  it 
bad  been  supposed  to  originate  from  the  granular  layer  of  the 
external  covering  of  these.  The  theory  of  a  blood  dyscrasia  was 
at  the  foundation  of  all  theories  of  tubercle,  but  in  its  history  it  was 
better  to  begin  with  the  Bubstanco  itself.  This  substance  must  be 
considered  as  distinctly  heterologous,  seeing  that  it  originates  in 
cells  (mostly  connective -tissue  cells)  entirely  different  from  those 
which  constitute  its  own  structure.  Ceils  might  be  described  as 
originating  in  two  ways:  by  cell  division — i.  e.,  cleaving  of  the 
whole  body,  both  periplast  and  endoplast — or  by  endogenous  for- 
mation, when  the  endoplast  atone  divides,  the  periplast  not  sharing 
in  the  process.  By  the  former  mode  homologous  growth  is  effected, 
the  now  cells  in  every  way  resembling  their  parents;  by  the  latter, 
heterologous  formation  rosults,  as  the  cells  might  differ  to  any  extent 
from  their  progenitors.  lu  the  latter  way  tubercle  and  cancer 
originate;  therefore  both  are  heterologous,  consequently  re- 
flcmbilng  each  other  in  this  and  other  respcctH.  Thus  both  are 
accompanied  by  constitutional  dyscrasia;  both  have  sites  of  pro- 
clivity, both  are  hereditary,  both  tend  to  spread  and  ulcerate. 
They  diffbr,  however,  in  as  far  as  cancer  can  grow,  while  tubercle 
has  no  independent  power  of  maintaining  itself.  Rokitansky 
thought  that  the  one  excluded  the  other,  but  this  is  not  exactly 
«oiTect. 
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Ag  a  tnnaor,  tubercle  is  of  a  lymphomMoiB  natnre  i.  e.,  one- 
having  its  type  among  the  normal  etniotnreB,  In  dnctleas  g1ands,a» 
those  of  the  irtteatinee  and  tie  Ijropbattcs.  Tumonra  of  t*ii» 
class  are  of  two  types — one  hyperplastic,  that  is,  aimply  erce'seive 
formation  of  normal  elements;  the  other  heteropbutic,  whoee  coa- 
Btltnent  cells  differ  from  their  progenitors.  To  the  latter  type- 
tubercle  belongs.  First  among  tymphomatous  tnmon  comes  the- 
lenkfemic  lymphoma,  the  enlarged  condition  of  the  glanda  seen  in 
leococythieniia — really  the  cause,  not  ttie  conseqnence,  of  the- 
latter  disease.  Nest  cornea  typhoid  lymphoma — the  condition  of 
the  glands,  espoeialiy  of  the  inteBtine,  in  typhoid  fever,  and  in 
which,  as  they  tend  to  become  caseous,  there  is  an  approach  tO' 
tubercle.  Hence,  also,  acute  generul  tabercnlosis  might  be,  and 
often  is,  eonfonnded  with  typhoid  fever.  In  scroftiloid  lymphoma, 
the  next  variety,  the  new  formation  is  no  longer  of  a  simple  hyper- 
plastic nature ;  anatomically,  it  is  related  to  tubercle,  and  might  be 
seen  in  syphilitic  subjecta.  In  lympho-sarooma  there  is  a  tax- 
comatone  enlargement  of  the  glands,  with  a  sorofliloofi  diatheeis. 
The  new  Jbrmatton  isgray  or  ashen-hued,  the  glands  are  larger  than 
in  scrofbla,  and  they  seldom  nloerate  or  become  caseous.  The 
cervical  and  bronchial  glands  are  most  frequently  affected  in  this- 
manner.  Turning  to  scrofhla,  the  build  of  body  serves  to 
distinguish  its  diathesis  from  that  of  tubercle.  ScroAiloiu- 
people  are  largely  and  heavily  built ;  their  complexions  are  muddy ; 
genarally  they  are  torpid.  Those,  again,  with  a  tendency  to 
tubtrculoais  are  tali  and  thin,  with  small  heads  and  mosclee  and 
fine  hair,  and  are  uousnally  precocious,  nerrous,  quick  and  irritable. 
In  Borofhlons  constitations  there  is  atendency  to  chronioinflamma- 
tion  of  an  unhealthy  character,  whilst  the  tubercnlous  habit  has  a 
tendency  to  one  special  disease  only.  The  transition  from  ordinary- 
to  scrofulous  disease  is  by  insensible  gradntions,  and  the  whole- 
tendency  of  the  condition  might  be  summod  up  in  its  producing- 
an  excessive  vulnerability  of  body. — {^Medical  Times  and  Gasette. 


On   Rigid  Perineum.    By  Db.   Bkatty.     From  Dublin  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  July,  1857. 

The  management  of  the  Ibst  part  of  the  second  stage  of  labor  is 
often  attended  with  difficulties  that  demand  the  utmost  care,  an<l 
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are  prodnctive  of  aerions  anxieties  in  the  mind  of  the  individual 
chiu-ged  with  the  oondact  of  the  oaae.  This  remark  applies  more 
particokrlj  to  the  phenomena  of  parturition  in  primpara ;  though, 
at  times,  circnmstanoeB  of  a  similar  nature  are  found  to  create  era- 
bMrasament  in  thoee  who  have  already  borne  a  child  at  the  Aill 
period. 

All  persons  who  have  been  any  time  engaged  in  the  practtoe  of 
midwitbry,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  tantalizing  torments  of  a 
rigid  perineum.  Hour  after  hour  the  attendant  sits  by  the  bedside ; 
every  pain  diBtendiog  the  soft  parte  seems  destined  to  be  the  last ; 
the  structures,  strained  to  the  utmost,  seem  incapable  of  ftirther  re- 
sistance, yet  they  do  resist,  until  finally  a  rent  at  the  fourohette 
takes  place,  most  commonly  to  a  small  eztent,  sometimes  to  a  more 
considerable  one,  and  the  head  of  the  child  escapes  tVom  the  pelvis. 
In  many  cases  of  moderate  rigidity,  the  delivery  is  accomplished 
without  any  rent ;  bat  in  the  more  obstinate  cases,  the  greatest 
amount  of  care,  exercised  by  tlie  most  skilfbl  hand,  will  tiut  to  pre- 
vent some  amount  of  laceration.  A  knowledge  of  this  Ikct  should 
lead  us  to  be  very  cautious  in  dealing  with  the  reputation  of  the 
attendant  who  has  had  the  mistbrtune  of  having  such  a  case  under 
his  charge.  Every  man  in  practice  is  likely  to  encounter  such  cases, 
and  in  some  of  them  no  man  can  prevent  the  accident.  In  speak- 
ing of  this  subject,  Dr.  Denman  makes  the  following  remarks : — 
"  That  some  degree  of  laceration  should  sometimes  occur  will  not  be 
surprising,  if  we  consider  the  great  change  and  violence  which  all 
those  parts  sustain  at  the  time  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  passing 
through  them,  or  that  when  a  laceration  begins  it  should  extend 
through  a  part  rendered  at  that  time  extremely  thin,  and  suffering 
an  equal  degree  of  fbrce.  When  the  the  perineum  is  indisposed  to 
distend,  or  if,  when  distended,  it  cannot  permit  the  head  of  the  child 
to  pass  with  tkcility,  the  anterior  part  of  the  rectum  is  dragged  out, 
and  gives  to  the  perineum  a  temporary  elongation.  The  true  peri- 
neum, and  the  temporary,  as  it  may  be  called,  thus  forming  an 
equal  uniDtermpted  space ;  if  a  laceration  should  commence  at  any 
part,  it  might,  without  the  greatest  care,  extend  through  the 
whole. 

"  That  kind  of  laceration  of  the  perineum  which  commences  at 
the  anterior  edge,  and  runs  obliquely  or  directly  backward,  is  al- 
luded to  in  every  dissertation  on  this  subject.  But  there  have  been 
many  instances  of  another  kind  of  laceration,  which  may  be  called 
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a  barstiDg  or  perforation  of  the  perineum  at  that  part  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  circomfercnce  of  the  anus,  when  the  anterior  part 
IB  preserved,  and  through  euch  perforation,  it  is  said,  children  have 
been  aometimes  expelled." 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  late 
Dr.  Beattj-,  in  the  year  1808,  from  whose  cane-book  I  now  quote  it : 

"  Octoljer  17th,  1808.     I  saw  this  patient  in  labor  with  her  first 

child,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  having  had  slight 
pains  during  the  day  with  very  little  effect  on  the  os  uteri.  I  saw 
her  again  10^  p.  m.,  when  the  progress  of  labor  appeared  to  be  slow. 
While  I  remained  with  her  the  paius  became  more  frequent,  and  in 
a  very  short  time  the  liead  rested  on  tlie  perineum ;  but  what  ap- 
peared strange  to  me  was,  that  though  the  pains  continued  to  be 
very  severe,  and  the  tumor  caused  by  the  head  distending  the  peri- 
neum to  increase,  there  was  not  the  slightest  dilatation  of  the  os  ex- 
ternum beyond  ita  original  size.  In  about  an  hour  the  head  of  the 
child  was  entirely  expelled  from  the  bony  pelvis,  and  the  external 
parts  formed  a  bag  or  cap  for  it,  which  was  forcibly  distended  at 
every  pain.  My  fears  for  a  laceration  now  increased  so  much  that 
Ithonght  it  neeessaryto  explain  them  to  an  intelligent  woman  who 
was  with  us,  and  to  make  her  examine  the  parts,  that  she  might  be 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  preventing  it ;  at  the  same  time  I 
used  lubricants,  to  satisfy  the  friends  that  I  would  do  everything  in 
my  power  for  my  patient.  At  length  I  found  the  perineum  begin 
to  chip  or  crack  at  the  prominent  part,  and  soon  after  give  way  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  child  was  passed  tlirough  the  aperture, 
though  it  did  not  communicate  with  the  os  externum.  The  placenta 
was  delivered  through  the  same  passage ;  and  when  I  told  the  lady 
that  she  had  had  the  most  painful  labor  I  had  ever  met  with,  she 
said  she  expected  such,  from  a  contraction  which  had  taken  place 
iu  those  parte  when  she  was  young,  after  a  fever,  a  contraction 
which  had  almost  prohibited  coition. 

"  The  OS  externum  bad  left  an  oval  mark  on  the  child's  head, 
which  I  measured,  and  found  to  be  2J  by  1|  inches,  and  which  was 
the  ftill  extent  to  which  the  vulva  would  yield. 

"  October  28th— this  day  examined  the  state  of  the  parts,  and 
found  both  the  sphincters  of  vagina  and  anus  entire  and  undisturb- 
ed, and  the  rectum  uninjured.  The  patient  was  able  to  walk  a  little 
through  her  room.  The  wound  was  in  a  healthy  state,  and  likely 
to  heal.'' 
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Bnt  enoh  an  accident  as  tbia  ia  not  the  worst  that  occura  under 
Bimliar  circumataDcea.  A.  more  fVeqoent  result  is  the  extension  of 
the  rent,  commencing  in  the  middle  and  most  prominent  part  of  the 
distended  perineum,  and  ite  prolongation  through  the  sphincter  ani 
behind,  and  the  vulva  before,  thus  throwing  the  two  paesagea  into 
one,  and  entailing  the  misery  of  uncontrolled  dedication  upon  the 
unfortunate  patient. 

As  I  have  already  said,  no  amount  of  the  most  careflil  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant  can  prevent  some  of  these  ex- 
tensive lacerations  at  times.  The  split  will  begin  either  in  front, 
and  run  back  to  the  anna,  or  into  it ;  or  it  may  begin  in  the  middle 
and  embrace  both  sphincters  before  it  stops ;  or  the  head  may  come 
through  the  rent  in  the  middle,  and  leave  both  sphincters  nntom. 
In  whichever  of  these  ways  the  struggle  terminates,  the  result  is  very 
calamitous,  and  entails  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  on  the  patient, 
and  of  trouble  to  the  attendant  in  whose  hands  the  accident  haa  oc* 
cnrred,  to  whom  the  patient  and  her  fi-ienda  will  attribute  all  the 
blame.  These  cases  are,  in  the  present  day,  not  so  lamentable  as 
they  were  formerly,  for  plastic  surgery  and  wire  sutures  enable  us 
now  to  remedy  the  evils  in  a  manner  that  would  astonish  our  fbre- 
fathers.  I  look  back  with  regret  to  the  case  of  a  moat  interesting, 
very  handaome  patient,  twenty -five  years  of  age,  the  wife  of  a  cav- 
alry officer,  that  paaaed  through  my  hand  thirty  years  ago.  I  waa 
engaged  to  attend  her  with  her  second  child,  and  when  her  labor 
began  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  perineum  apltt  into  the  rectum. 
I  learned  that  this  had  happened  in  her  first  confinement,  which 
took  place  before  she  came  to  this  country,  an<l,  as  usual,  the  strong- 
est invectives  were  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  doctor 
who  had  attended  her.  Her  second  labor,  I  need  not  aay,  was  eaay 
enough,  and  I  saw  her  for  a  long  time  after  her  recovery.  But  her 
life  was  miserable  ;  she  could  not  venture  into  society,  for  she  was 
unable  to  control  the  passage  of  feces  or  of  fiatus  from  the  bowels, 
and  she  never  know  when  one  or  the  other  would  escape.  If  I  then 
knew  and  could  havo  done  what  I  now  know  and  can  do,  I  would 
have  been  able  to  restore  that  young  creature  to  health  and  comfort, 
and  to  that  position  in  society  whicli  she  was  intended  to  adorn.  I 
think  itisextrcraclyprobable  that  cases  like  this  are  more  numerous 
than  is  generally  believed.  Until  very  recently,  it  waa  too  well 
knovm  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  relieve  them,  and  unfortunate 
sufferers  bore  their  misery  in  silence,  not  wishing,  naturally  enough, 
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to  make  known  their  infirmity  when  of  sach  a  disgoBting  and  in- 
curable a  nature.  Since  the  means  of  remedying  the  evil  have  been 
devieed  and  sncceseflillj  practised,  the  namber  of  cases  that  seek 
relief  has  wonderftilly  increased;  and  in  the  last  edition  of  Hr. 
Baker  Brown's  work  on  the  surgical  diseases  of  women,  he  givee 
the  details  of  no  less  than  112  cases  in  which  he  has  operated. 
When  such  a  vast  number  has  fhllen  to  the  lot  of  one  surgeon,  we 
may  have  some  idea  of  the  maltitude  that  must  be  scattered  over 
the  empire. 

Seeing,  then,  that  extensive  laceration  of  the  perineum  is  of  suf- 
ficiently frequent  occurrence  to  arrest  the  attention ;  and  knowing, 
as  we  do,  that  at  times  the  most  skilful  care,,  as  at  present  practis- 
ed, is  impotent  to  avert  the  calamity,  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  the  nature  of  such  cases,  and  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  accident,  with  the  view  of  discovering  some  means  of  pre- 
venting it,  more  effectual  than  those  in  ordinary  use.  When  we 
look  back  on  our  own  experience,  and  read  the  accounts  of  such 
cases  in  authors  who  have  treated  the  subject,  we  find  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  parts  for  some  time  preceding  tlie  rupture  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  head  of  the  child  has  escaped  tVom  all  bony  resistance, 
and  is  well  out  of  the  pelvis,  carrying  the  perineum  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  rectum  before  it,  these  parts  ft>rroing  a  cap  or  bag  in 
which  the  head  lies.  The  vulva,  however,  remains  undilated,  the 
efforts  of  the  uterus  soem  unavailing  to  cause  any  extension  of  that 
opening,  and  the  head,  which  in  the  earlier  stage  of  this  part  of  the 
process  had  been  driven  against  it,  has  nqw,  by  the  yielding  of  the 
perineum,  sunk  below  its  level ;  and  every  pain  drives  it  lower,  so 
that  all  the  force  is  expended  in  an  endeavor  to  tear  through  the 
bag  in  which  the  head  is  embraced.  The  soft  parts  finally  give 
way,  often  in  the  middle,  most  prominent  part,  and  the  rupture  is 
effected.  The  term,  rigid  perineum  is,  in  fact,  hardly  applicable  to 
these  cases ;  it  is  the  vulva  that  is  rigid,  and  ita  resistance  that 
causes  the  mischief.  It  is  unyielding  of  the  vulva  that  is  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  danger. 

Let  ua  now  turn  to  nature's  book,  and  inquire  what  means  she 
adopts  to  escape  from  the  difficulty  in  cases  somewhat  less  exag- 
gerated than  those  I  have  jnst  described.  In  minor  degrees  of  rigid 
vulva  tlie  head  is  enabled  to  take  a  more  forward  course,  a  greater 
amount  of  it  is  permitted  to  emerge  at  each  pain,  bnt  the  tissues 
vrill  not  or  cannot  yield  sufficiently  to  permit  the  head  to  pass 
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throngh ;  the  opening  iau€t  beenUrged  before  delivery  takes  place, 
aod  aooordingly  in  a  vast  number  of  encb  cases,  it  is  notorious  that 
some  fibres  of  tbe  fonrchette  give  way,  uid  immediately  the  head  is 
expelled.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  by  careftilly  supporting  the  peri- 
Dflom  to  prevent  this  rent  going  too  for,  but  no  amount  of  care  will 
prevent  some  laceration  in  many  of  these  cases.  Nature  I  believe 
to  be  a  very  good  doctor,  and  often  accomplishes  her  ends  better 
than  the  IxHt  of  ua,  and  moreover,  often  points  out  to  us  the  right 
way  to  help  her  out  of  difficulties,  if  we  study  her  proceedings,  Mid 
are  not  too  prond  or  too  timid  to  imitate  her. 

The  following  case  will  show  what  can  be  done  by  taking  nature 
for  a  guide : — 

On  the  14tb  of  November,  1866,  a  remarkably  fine,  well-made 
lady,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  just  nine  months  married,  took 
labor  at  2  o'clock  a.  m.  I  was  sent  for,  and  saw  her  at  8  o'clock, 
A.  H.,  at  which  time  the  head  of  the  child  was  well  down  through 
the  pelvis,  and  nearly  rested  on  the  perineum.  The  head  was  cov- 
ered  by  the  still  undllated  nteriu,  the  os  uteri  being  the  sieo  of  a 
two-shilling  piece.  The  vulva  was  very  small,  but  did  not  then 
eeem  rigid.  The  pains  were  natural,  the  os  slowly  dilated  under 
their  influence,  and  in  another  hour,  at  9  a.  m.,  it  was  ftilly  open, 
and  the  bead  distended  the  perineum  at  every  pain.  I  looked  for- 
ward to  a  speedy  delivery,  and  took  my  place  by  the  bedside.  The 
head  came  lower  and  lower,  pushing  the  distended  perineum  before 
it,  and  at  each  pain  a  small  portion  of  a  very  hairy  scalp  was  pro- 
traded  through  the  vulva.  In  this  position  I  remained  l^om  9  A.  v. 
to  2  o'clock  p.  H.,  just  five  hours,  during  which  time  the  pains  were 
increasing  and  more  violent,  distending  the  perineum  to  a  iVightful 
extent.  I  wished  to  give  her  chloroform,  but  she  refused  to  have 
it.  The  perineum  seemed  like  a  bag  into  which  the  head  was 
driven  with  every  intention  to  tear  through  it.  The  soft  parts 
over  the  head,  fVom  the  edge  of  the  anus  to  the  fourchette,  meas- 
ured nearly  3^  inches  i  the  anus  wasdistended  at  every  pain,  show- 
ing fblly  an  inch  and  half  of  the  interior  of  the  rectum.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time  there  was  no  farther  dilatationof  the  vulva,  and 
no  advance  of  the  head  forwards ;  the  whole  force  of  the  uterus 
seemed  to  be  directed  towards  driving  the  bead  either  through  the 
perineum  or  through  the  rectum.  It  became  quite  manifest  that 
one  or  other  of  these  most  occur,  for  there  did  not  appear  to  be  the 
least  chance  of  the  bead  escaping  through  the  vulva.    When  mat- 
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tere  were  in  this  state,  at  the  end  of  five  hours  moat  desperate 
struggle,  I  argued  with  mjself,  that  if  nature  so  often  puts  an  end 
to  such  difficulty  hy  the  yielding  of  the  fourchette  and  anterior  fibres 
of  the  perineum,  the  best  way  to  rescue  my  patient  firom  the 
frightful  laceration  that  was  so  impending,  would  be  to  imitate  na* 
ture,  and  enlarge  the  opening  of  the  vulva.  Accordingly,  seiEing 
the  moment  when  a  furious  pain,  that  almost  drove  the  head 
through  everything,  had  subsided,  I  introduced  one  blade  of  a 
probe-pointed  scissors  l>etween  the  perineum  and  the  head,  and 
divided  an  inch  of  the  soft  parts.  The  very  next  pain  passed  the 
head  out  through  the  vulva  with  the  greatest  ease,  without  a  sin- 
gle fibre  being  torn,  or  the  slightest  extension  of  the  opening  I  had 
made.  The  recovery  was  perfect.  No  treatment  beyond  ordinary 
washing  was  adopted  for  the  wound,  which  healed  spontaneously, 
so  that  the  nurse  in  attendance  remarked  to  me  some  days  after, 
that  I  ought  to  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  its  healing  so  well, 
for  there  would  he  the  same  trouble  at  her  next  labor.  By  this 
simple  imitation  of  what  nature  so  often  does  I  terminated  a  moat 
difficult  and  perilous  labor,  without  the  slightest  ill  result  to  the 
patient.  I  find,  in  two  recent  authors,  allusions  to  an  operation 
similar  to  that  which  I  have  just  described.  Doctor  Hall  Davis, 
in  his  very  excellent  work,*  says; — "In  organic  or  structural 
rigidities  due  to  hard  cicatrices  l¥om  former  sloughings,  sometimes, 
depending  upon  plastic  operations  extended  too  far  forward  to  ad- 
mit of  the  exit  of  the  head,  these  means  (chloroform,  warm  fomen- 
tations, unctuous  applications,  and  warm  water  enemata)  may  fail. 
In  two  eases,  last  year  under  my  care,  such  cicatrices  were  the  ob- 
stacles, and  not  yielding  to  chloroform,  in  one  a  rent  was  inevitable, 
which,  however,  left:  an  adequate  perineum  behind.  In  the  other 
case,  rupture  being  expected  every  moment,  I  summoned  the  Bur- 
geon who  had  operated,  and  suggested  his  making  a  slight  bilateral 
incision  downward,  and  outward  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  This  sufficed,  Hnd  the  child,  living,  immediately  passed  out 
without  any  extension  of  the  incisions,  which  had  healed  in  tw» 
days  afterwards ;  thus  the  perineam  was  saved."  In  the  last  edi- 
tion of  the  highly  valuable  work  of  Mr.  Baker  Brown.f  he  ob- 
serves:— "In  cases  where  rupture  seems  inevitable  during  delivery, 
Dr.  BInndell  recommended  and  practised  the  plan  of  relieving  the 
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tenoion  of  tbe  perinenm  by  a  slight  lateral  or  oblique  incision  dar- 
ing a  pain,  thus  actnallj  prodncing  a  laceration,  but  one  of  no  mo- 
ment, if  it  aerre  aa  intended,  to  prevent  the  tear  along  the  median 
line,  where  it  naturally  takes  place,  and  proves  of  serions  conse- 
qnenoe.  This  plan  I  concur  with,  and  wonid  practice  when  chlo- 
roform failed  or  could  not  be  administered.  MM!.  Paul  Dubois  and 
Chailly-Honore  advocate  an  oblique  incision  of  the  vulva  toward 
the  perineam  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  either  to  prevent  alto- 
gether the  ruptoro  of  that  region  when  much  distended,  or  when 
the  laceration  is  unavoidable,  to  favor  it  at  a  spot  where  it  may 
produce  tbe  least  mischief.  The  writers  support  their  views  by 
tbe  history  of  successful  cases."  Since  reading  tbe  above  quota- 
tion I  have  searched  through  Dr.  Blundell's  work,  and  not  finding 
any  allusions  to  the  operation  in  question,  I  inquired  from  Mr.  Ba- 
ker  Brown,  and  he  has  kindly  informed  me,  that  be  attended  Dr. 
Blundell's  lectures,  and  heard  him  advocate  the  proceeding. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  none  of  the  members  of  the  society  will 
imagine  that  I  undervalue  the  well-known  means  so  advanta- 
geously employed  to  induce  relaxation  of  the  perineum  and  vulva, 
such  as  bleeding,  antimony,  chloroform,  warm  fomentations,  and 
lubricants,  or  the  protection  to  be  obtained  by  careftil  support  of 
the  perineum;  my  object  in  this  communication  is  to  impress 
upon  them,  that  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  I  have  described,  afler 
all  ordinary  means  have  thiled,-  and  frightful  injury  is  impending, 
a  simple  operation  in  imitation  of  what  nature  does  will  avert  the 
danger,  and  place  the  patient  and  her  offspring  in  safety. — [12th 
January,  1867. 


On  the  Diagnosis  of  a  Scrotal  Tumor.     By  Mr.  Thomas  Brtamt. 
From  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.    Third  Series.     Vol.  XI. 

In  the  following  chapter  I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  di- 
agnosis of  scrotal  tnmors,  as  a  whole;  to'  describe  the  train  of 
thought,  as  it  pas.'^es  through  the  surgeon's  mind,  in  his  attempt  to 
diagnose  a  tumor  of  the  testis ;  and  to  point  out  the  special  symp- 
toms, or  their  combination,  as  they  tend  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  any  special  affection.  Fully  recognizing  the  great  difficulty  so 
frequently  experienced  in  forming  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  scrotal  tumor,  I  believe  tliat  a  near  approximation  to  trutii 
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may  generally  be  made  when  the  history  of  the  case,  and  its  BpecisI 
erymptoms  are  careMly  weighed,  and  I  am  oot  disposed  to  place 
among  the  impossible  the  diagooeifl  of  a  scrotal  tumor,  becaose  oc- 
casionally, great  diflSculty  may  be  experienced,  or  it  may  be  beyond 
our  power  to  form  any  positive  opinion  npon  the  point.  There  are 
gradations  of  probability  in  all  our  conclusions  as  to  the  diagnosis 
of  any  disease,  a  certainty  untainted  by  fallacy  or  doubt,  rarely 
being  obtained;  and,  I  take  it,  we  are  as  often  correct  in  onr  judg- 
ment of  the  scrotal  tumor  as  we  are  of  any  other  affection. 

The  first  point  the  surgeon  has  to  decide,  on  being  consulted  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  sc^rotal  tumor,  has  reference  to  the  question  of 
hernia.  Is  the  tumor  connected  with  the  testicle  ?  or  has  it  passed 
down  the  direction  of  the  cord,  from  the  abdominal  cavity  ?  Should 
the  surgeon  be  able  to  isolate  the  growth,  at  its  neck,  from  the  ab- 
dominal cavity,  by  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  question  is  at  once  de- 
cided, for  almost  all  scrotal  tumors  can  be  so  isolated,  it  being 
quite  exceptional  for  any  to  pass  up  the  cord  so  for  as  the  internal 
ring ;  rare  cases  of  vagibal  hydrocele,  or  hematocele,  in  which  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  open  up  to  the  internal  ring,  forming  the  ex- 
ception. 

This  important  preliminary  point  having  been  decided,  the  nature 
of  the  growth  claims  our  attention  next. 

Is  it  a  hydrocele  or  htematooele '/  Is  it  the  product  of  inAamma- 
tion  or  of  tubercular  disease  ?  Is  it  a  new  growth  altogether,  and  if 
so,  is  it  innocent  in  its  natnre^or  malignant  ? 

Should  the  tumor  prova  translucent  by  transmitted  light,  the 
existence  of  a  hydrocele  may  fairly  be  decided,  although  the  form 
of  this  affection  may  yet  be  doubtful.  Is  it  an  ordinary  vaginal 
hydrocele,  or  is  it  encysted  ?  Should  the  tumor  be  large,  even,  and 
pyriform,  and  should  the  testis  be  found,  either  by  means  of  man- 
ipulation or  by  the  opacity  displayed  at  one  spot  on  transmitting 
light — at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tumor — vaginal  hydrocele  may 
suspected ;  but  should  the  testis  exist  in  iVont,  or  at  one  side,  and 
should  the  tumor  be  small,  and  have  been  of  very  slow  growth,  and 
should  it  be  more  or  less  globular,  or  evidently  multilocular,  a  cys- 
tic hydrocele  may  probably  be  diagnosed.  The  tapping  of  the  tu- 
mor will,  however,  settle  the  diagnosis ;  foe  in  vaginal  hydrocele 
the  fluid  will  be  more  or  less  straw-colored  4l>d  albuminous;  iu  the 
encj'Sted,  it  will  be  thin,  n  on -albuminous,  pale,  and  probably  opal- 
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escent,  containing,  on  mkroscopioal  cxumination,  granulofi  and 
spormatozoa. 

The  presence  of  hydrocele  ia  thus  readily  decided  in  tlie  majority 
of  ciiBCB,  but  in  rftro  or  ohi  iimtancce,  tlte  tumor  ie,  at  times,  opaque, 
thus  complicating  the  diagnosis.  The  history  of  these  cases  will, 
however,  tend  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  point,  for  it  will,  to  a 
certainty,  reveal  a  diseiwo  of  very  long  standing ;  the  tumor  will  be 
probably  painless  and  ftiictuatiug,  and  the  testiw  will  be  made  out 
in  its  usual  position  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  sac.  Should  a 
doubt  esiftt,  a  puoeturo  with  an  exploring  trocnr  and  canula  will 
deiJide  the  question,  tbr,  in  those  cases,  fluid  will  be  drawn  off,  of 
a  darh  color,  loade<l  with  cliolesterine. 

We  will  now  pasa  on  to  th«  consideDition  of  tumors  which  are 
not  translucent,  and  not  hydrocele,  and  it  ia  here  that  the  surgeon 
experiences  true  difficulty  in  his  diagnosis,  for  almost  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  testis  are  insidious  in  their  growth,  and  moNt  are  pain- 
less in  their  development.  The  hajmatocele  usually  follows  upon 
some  strain  or  injury,  and  increases  with  tolerable  rapidity  up  to  a 
point,  this  change  being  accompanied  with  pain  which  soon  sub- 
sides ;  it  then  becomes  stationary,  as  to  size,  and  remains  torpid  ibr 
a  variable  period,  when  pain  again  appears,  with  other  signs  of 
inflammation.  The  presence  of  the  testis  is  also  to  be  made  out  by 
manipulation  toward  the  posterior  part  of  the  organ.  The  surface 
of  the  tumor  is  always  smooth,  more  or  less  oval  or  pyriform,  and 
semi-clastic,  or  fluctuating. 

The  inflammatory  atfecttons  of  the  testis  have  a  peculiar  shape, 
being  laterally  flattened ;  they  are  usually  accompanied,  at  some 
periodof  their  course,  with  tenderness  and  pain,  and  often  associated 
with  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  the  syphilitic  inflammation,  this' 
fluid  is  often  copiou.').  Both  organs  are  also  generally  involved,  either 
together  or  at  diflferent  times.  The  tumor  is  usually  somewhat 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  has  a  firm,  fibrous  feel,  unlike  the  semi- 
ela.Htic  and  half-fluctuating  sensations  given  by  cystic  or  carcino- 
matous disease.  In  very  chronic  cases,  the  testis,  may,  however, 
be  perfectly  painless,  and  will  altowof  any  amount  of  manipulation, 
without  distress ;  the  natural  testicular  sensation  will,  also,  have 
disappeared.  In  syphilitic  disease,  the  surihce  of  the  tuuor  vrill 
probably  be  irregular,  with  firm  flbroiis  outgrowths  in  different 
partA,  and  in  the  tunica  albuginea. 

In  the  tubercular  afl'ection  of  the  epididymis  or  testis,  there 
16 
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Bhonld  not  be  any  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis,  for  the  tubercular  do- 
pOBit,  as  a  rule,  takoR  place  unaccompanied  with  any  pain,  or  any 
ayiuptom  beyond  that  prodneod  by  its  deposition.  When  deposited 
in  masses, — ito  u«u;il  manner — it  feels  like  some  foreign  body  intro- 
duced into  the  body  of  the  gland  or  of  the  epididj-mis ;  it  is  at  first 
quite  painless,  and  unproductive  of  any  symptoms,  these  only  ap- 
pearing when  the  material  begins  to  sof^Gn  <lown,  and  excite  some 
inflammatory  action  in  the  parts  around.  This  tubercular  materia) 
may  be  deposited  in  one  or  more  masses,  eubsoquently,  perhaps, 
coalescing  into  an  irregular  induration.  When  suppuration  takes 
place,  the  diagnosis  is  complete. 

The  cystic  or  simple  tumors  of  the  testis  are  painless  fh>m  the ' 
beginning,  painless  as  growths,  as  well  as  on  manipulation,  and  are 
to  be  recognized  by  purely  negative  symptoms.  They  attract  the 
patient's  observation  only  ft-om  their  size;  can  be  handled  without 
exciting  pain,  and  are  usually  free  from  even  the  natural  sensation 
of  the  organ  upon  pressure.  They  are  slow  in  their  growth,  uni- 
form in  their  outline,  and  more  or  leas  globular;  are  always  con- 
fined to  one  gland,  rarely  accompanied  with  fluid  in  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  and,  on  being  puDCturojl,  emit  only  a  more  or  less  blood- 
stained glairy  mucus. 

The  cancerous  tumors  of  the  organ  are  more  rapid  in  their  de- 
velopment than  the  cystic,  a  year's  growth,  as  a  rule,  giving  a  large 
tumor ;  they  are  likewise  painless,  and  readily  allow  of  free  man- 
ipulation. The  natural  sensation  of  the  organ,  also,  soon  disap- 
pears. They  are  unaccompanied  with  a  hydrocele,  and  also  involve 
only  one  organ.  They  have  a  more  elastic  and  fluctuating  feel 
than  the  cystic  and  the  inflammatory  enlargements,  and  when  their 
outline  is  unequal  or  bossy,  the  projection  is  generally  softer  than 
the  other  portion  of  the  tumor.  An  exploring  needle,  or  trocar  and 
cannla,  rarely,  if  ever,  reveals  the  mucoid  fluid,  so  characteristic  of 
the  cystic  or  simple  aflTections,  but  usually  lets  out  blood,  or  the 
thin,  creamy  fluid  so  characteristic  of  a  cancer.  In  the  following 
table  the  chief  points  of  diflference  in  the  several  chronic  afifec- 
tions  of  the  testicle  are  clearly  shown,  I  sketched  it,  years  since, 
for  my  own  purpose,  and,  having  found  it  useftil,  think  it  probable 
others  may  do  the  same  in  its  improved  condition. 
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OHSTETRICAL   SOCIETY    OF    BERLIN. 


Extracts  from  the  Prorei^'Unffs  of  the  OMetrical  Socipfy,  of  Berlin, 
TransUited  by  J.  C.  Bebvb,  M.  D,,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

At  tho  BCBBion  of  October  23,  1860,  Dr.  Sdiarlan  reported  a 
coBe  of 

niPtURE   OF   TIIE    UTEttUS. 

The  patient  was  twenty-four  yeai's  old,  in  labor  the  second  time. 
In  August,  1868,  after  a  severe  labor  of  several  days'  duration,  she 
was  delivered,  with  the  forceps,  of  a  dead  child.  Measurement  of 
the  pelvis,  at  that  time,  gave  a  difference  of  two  centimetres  (.78  of 
an  inch)  between  the  two  oblique  diameters,  and  whowed  it  to  be 
somewhat  narrowed  in  antero-posteriorily. 

On  the  4tli  of  September  last,  the  labor  bo^an  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  the  waters  broke  on  the  6th,  when  tlio  0»  waa  but  little 
dilute<l ;  on  the  8th,  a  practitioner  was  called  to  attend  ber.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  of  this  day,  the  patient  made  extreme  voluntary 
«ffort  to  assist  herself  On  the  9th,  at  3:30  a.  m.,  the  pains  sud- 
denly ceased,  after  one  of  groat  severity  ;  and  the  head,  which, 
until  then,  had  rested  at  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  with  considerable 
tumor  of  tho  scalp,  receded  upwards.  Dr.  S.  saw  her  ut  7  o'clock, 
A.  M.  In  the  abdomen,  at  the  level  of  the  umbilicus,  a  round  bodj' 
could  be  felt,  contracting  upon  pressure;  the  percussion  sound 
around  it,  tympanitic;  high  up  in  the  abdomen,  and  immediately 
beneath  tho  paric tics,  parts  of  the  child  could  be  felt;  blood  was 
issuing  from  the  genitals ;  at  tho  brim  of  the  pelvis,  the  head  lay  in 
the  second  position,  and  easily  movable.  Measurement  of  tlie  pel- 
vis showed  a  ditferenee  of  two  centimetres  between  the  two  oblique 
diameters;  antero-posterior  diameter,  eight  centimetres  (3.15 
inches) ;  therefore  an  obliquely  deformed  pelvis,  narrowed  in  its 
conjugate  diameter.  The  diagnosis  was  :  rupture  of  uterus,  with 
escape  of  the  breech  of  the  child  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  shown 
by  tho  physical  signs,  and  sustained  by  the  continuous  escape  of 
blood,  and  the  state  of  genera!  depression  of  the  patient.  The 
foetal  heart-sounds  were  not  perceptible. 

Immediate  delivery  being  imperative,  the  reporter  thought  it 
could  bo  best  effected  by  the  cephalotribe,  and  made  an  attempt 
with  Slartm's  fenestrated  instrument.  On  account  of  the  high 
position  of  the  head,  and  its  movability,  it  could  not  be  surely 
gasped,  and  upon  turning  the  screw,  to  approximate  the  blades, 
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they  began  to  slip.  A  second  trial  likewise  fiiiled.  14'ottiing  then 
remained  but  version,  which  would  gladly  have  been  avoided,  if 
poRsible,  because  the  returti  of  the  child  through  the  rent  would 
UDdoubtedly  increase  it;  and  this  procedure,  therefore,  added  to 
the  gravity  of  the  prognosis,  which  was  already  bad  enough. 
Passing  the  left  hand  beyond  the  head,  it  entered  the  abdominal 
cavity  through  a  large  opening,  and  keeping  in  contact  with  the 
body  of  the  child,  the  operator  found  the  right  foot  in  the  epi- 
grastic  region,  and  slowly  and  carefully  effected  version,  retracted 
the  breech,  and  brought  down  the  arms ;  the  head  could  not  be 
delivered,  on  account  of  the  pelvic  deformity,  until  the  cepbalotribe 
had  been  used.  The  child,  a  female,  weighed  six  pounds  and  ten 
ounces.  The  placenta  was  easily  delivered,  and  the  uterus  con- 
tracted well. 

Immediately  after  delivery,  an  ice-bladder  was  placed  on  the 
abdomen,  the  catheter  was  directed  to  be  used  three  times  daily, 
and  the  most  perfect  quiet,  and  avoidance  of  all  errors  of  diet  en- 
joined. The  next  night  was  sleepless,  said  to  be  on  account  of 
frequent  after-pains.  At  10  o'clock  the  next  day,  the  temperature 
was  somewhat  increased,  pulse  96,  uterus  contracted,  lochia 
normal,  scarcely  any  tenderness  of  abdomen.  In  the  course  of 
the  day,  vomiting  of  greenish  matters  began,  on  account  of  which, 
small  doses  of  opium  were  ordered.  In  the  night,  the  vomiting 
increased;  and  as  the  patient  did  not  retain  the  iri  opii,  at  11 
o'clock  a  sub-cutaneous  injection  of  one-sixth  of  a  grain  of  morphia 
was  made  in  the  epigastric  region,  after  which  the  vomiting 
ceased,  and  sleep  followed.  The  ice  applications  and  use  of 
catheter  were  continued.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, ' 
the  condition  of  the  patient  was  sati^actory,  temperature  and 
pulse -frequency  somewhat  increased,  very  modcrat«  meteorismus. 
On  the  12th,  the  condition  was  the  same ;  during  the  nrght 
vomiting  had  recurred,  for  which  the  morphia  injection  was  re- 
peated ;  meteorism  and  tenderness  moderate,  temperature  mod- 
erately increased,  pulse  100,  uterus  well  contracted,  lochia  normal, 
sensorium  unaffected;  all  of  which  was  also  observed  by  Dr.  Mar- 
tin, who  visited  the  patient  in  company  with  the  reporter.  Not- 
withstanding the  most  stringent  directions  as  to  qniet,  toward 
evening  the  patient  had  her  bed  changed ;  soon  after  this,  she  be- 
gan to  be  delirious,  and  died  on  the  13th,  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 
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The  pOBt-inortem  examination  showed  blood  over  the  intestines 
and  aterus,  a  clot  weighing  half  a  pound  lying  in  the  utero-rectjil  ■ 
fossa,  the  peritoneum  injected,  but  without  exudation ;  the  rent 
was  mostly  in  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  on 
bemg  unaffected  ;  It  ran  from  left  to  right,  and  from  above,  down- 
ward, part  of  the  way  extending  through  the  peritoneum,  and 
part  of  the  way  conceiiled  by  thin  membrane ;  its  entire  length  wag 
6.19  inches.  The  pelvis  was  obliquely  deformed — its  left  half  pre- 
sented a  marked  contrast  with  theright,  the  symphisia  of  the  pubis 
being  pushed  over  toward  the  right.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pal measurements,  reduced  to  inchea :  antero-posterior,  3.34 ;  trans- 
verse, 4.72  ;  left  oblique,  4.33 ;  right  oblique,  4.64. 

In  his  remarks  upon  the  case.  Dr.  8.  said  be. would  not  under- 
take to  decide  the  question  whether  a  tissue-change  of  the  uterns 
had  been  the  cause  of  rupture  or  not ;  the  fatty  degeneration  of 
fibres  sLown  by  the  microscope  might  have  been  a  physiological, 
instead  of  a  pathological  product,  considering  the  period  at  which 
the  woman  died.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  pelvis 
was  smaller  in  its  left  half  than  in  its  right ;  nevertheless  the  first 
labor  was  accomplished  with  safety,  although  the  occiput  had  to  pass 
this  smaller  part;  while, in  the  second  labor,  the  head  being  in 
the  second  position,  and  thus  more  favorably  situated,  the  rup- 
ture occurred.  A  point  of  prime  importance  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  accident,  appeared  to  him,  could  be  found  in  the  extreme  vol- 
untary efforts  of  the  patient,  exercised  before  the  os  was  dilated, 
and  by  which  a  continuous  bruising  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
against  the  pubis  was  produced ;  a  cause  which  had  also  been 
assigned  by  Prof.  Martin,  in  a  similar  case,  reported  at  a  previous 
session. 

Dr.  Gusserow  referred  to  the  ample  statistics  of  Trask  (Am. 
Jimrnal  of  Med.  Sciences,  1848  and  1856),  upon  the  treatment  of 
rupture  of  the  uterus.  According  to  this  authority,  78  per  cent, 
of  the  mothers  died  under  expectant  treatment,  68  per  cent,  after 
delivery  by  the  natural  passages,  and  24  per  cent,  when  gastrot- 
omy  was  performed.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  this  operation 
should  be  resorted  to. 

Dr.  Spiegelberg  referred  to  the  collection  of  cases  by  Von 
Franque,  in  which  those  treated  by  gastrotomy  all  termiDated  &- 
tally. 

Prof.  Martin  said  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  operation  of  gacrtrot' 
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oiny  would  ouly  afford  fiivorable  statistic*  when  limited  to  cases  in 
■which  the  child  bad  entirely  esciiped  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
Dr.  Spiegelberg  read  the  following 

Observations  upon    incisions  of  tiik  neck  of  the  utercs,  and 
OF  the  uterine  ai'cors   memrrane,  as  a  means  of  oheckino 

the    H.EMORBHAOE   HEsrr.TlNQ    FROM    SUB-MUCOI/S    FIBROIDS. 

Hiemorrliage  in  well  kuown  to  be  the  severest  syraptom  of  sub- 
mucous fibroids,  und  the  one  tor  which  our  assistiinee  is  the  most 
frequently  required,  and  whose  treatment  causes  us  the  most  tinx- 
iety.  Although  we  were,  up  to  a  recent  period,  almost  powerless 
to  control  the  liicmorrliiige  in  these  cases,  where  the  removal  of  the 
cause  could  not  be  effected,  we  possess  now  not  only  a  safe  mode 
of  treatment,  but  one  which  is  generally  satisfactory,  modoriiting 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  often  stopping  it  entirely,  although  generally 
for  but  a  limited  period.  I  allude  to  injection  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus,  especially  when  Roulh's  and  Savage's  plan  of  first  dilating 
the  cervical  canal  is  (bllowed. 

Another  means  of  checking  the  htemorrbage,  also  claimed  to  be 
vfithout  danger,  was  jiroposed  a  few  yeara  ago  by  Baker  Brown, 
{London  Obstetrical  Transactions,  III,  18G2) ;  it  consists  in  incision 
of  tiie  moutli  und  cervical  canal  of  the  uterus,  and  I  call  your  at- 
tention briefly  to  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  the  more  readily 
because  it  had  been  found  efficacious  by  Nelaton  and  by  McOUn- 
tock,  (Clinical  Memoirs,  p.  149.) 

Brown  and  McGlintock  divided  the  external  orifice  and  vaginal 
portion  of  the  cervix  deeply ;  that  they  carried  the  bistoury  higher 
up  I  can  not  find  stated  in  their  reports.  It  ajipeara  to  me  proba- 
ble, however,  that  tliey  did,  in  view  of  the  results  obtained,  for 
from  this  simple  division  of  the  cervical  portion  which  I  performed 
at  fii-st  in  some  cases,  according  to  Brown's  directions,  I  liave  never 
observed  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  htemorrhago.  On  the 
contrary,  since  then  I  have  treated  five  cases  of  broad-based  sub- 
mu(^us  fibreids,  by  division  of  the  mucous  membrane  to  and  above 
the  interior  os  with  favorable  results.  In  three  of  the  cases  decided 
improvement  and  cessation  of  the  htemorrhago  followed ;  but  in 
these  three  eases  the  tumors  came  down  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  inner  os,  while  in  the  two  in  which  the  operation  was  with- 
out benefit  they  were  situated  high  up  towards  the  ftindus.  This 
difference  of  result  depending  upon  dtflerence  of  situation  of  the 
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tumor  is  explicable  when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  these  inci- 
aioDB  act  in  checking  the  hemorrhage.  It  Is  not,  as  Brown  main- 
tains, in  consequence  of  a  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  uterns 
aboat  the  new  fbrmation,  rendered  possible  by  the  division  of  the 
aterine  cervix,  that  the  hemorrhage  ceases,  but  certainly  only  in 
consequence  of  the  relief  of  tension  of  the  mucous  membrane  ef< 
fect«d  by  ite  division,  and  the  retraction,  contraction  and  atrophy 
oi  its  Tcssels,  which  are  the  source  of  the  flow  following  theronpon. 
If  now  the  fibroid  projects  down  to  the  internal  og,  the  incision 
divides  the  stretched  and  vascular  mucous  membrane,  but  if  not  it 
remains  intact,  and  in  this  case  the  operation  fails. 

In  calling  your  attention  to  and  recommending  this  mode  of  op- 
erating, 89  beneficial  in  cases  adapted  to  it,  and  so  void  of  danger, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  of  describing,  in  conclusion,  the  manner  is 
which  I  proceed.  I  first  dilate  the  os  with  sponge  tents  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  index  finger ;  upon  this  I  introdace  a  probe-pointed 
bistoory  with  a  long  handle,  and  straight  or  curved,  as  may  be  ne< 
cessary;  I  carry  the  blade  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  about  half 
an  inch,  never  more  than  an  inch,  and  bringing  it  hack  with  gentle 
pressure,  divide  the  mucous  membrane  to  a  depth  of  abont  a  line 
down  to  the  external  os  uteri.  Two  such  incisions,  opposite  toeach 
other,  are  sufficient;  I  do  not  carry  the  bistoury  farther  into  the 
Dterus  than  an  inch,  or  at  least  do  not  incise  fttrther  than  this,  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  cutting  beyond  where  the  finger  can  watch 
and  guard  the  knife.  To  allay  the  bleeding  and  to  prevent  union 
of  the  divided  parts,  a  dressing  of  oiled  lint  ia  firmly  applied,  by 
means  of  a  uterine  sound,  and  r^ewed,  daily,  for  a  few  days.— 
Monattgchrift  fur  Geburtahul/e. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Medical  Bibliography.  1866. — We  invite  our  readers'  attention  tA 
the  complete  list  of  Medical  Publications,  both  American  and  En- 
glish, for  the  year  1866,  placed  in  thisnumberof  the  Jtwrnal  by  oar 
Publishers:  such  a  list  must  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the 
profession. 

In  this  connection  we  can  not  speak  too  well  of  the  large  colleo- 
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tioii  of  American  and  English  medical  works  kept  in  stock  by 
BoBKBT  Clarke  &  Co,,  and  of  their  unsurpassed  facilities  fbr  the 
importation  of  foreign  works :  we  speak  with  perfect  fVeedom  on 
these  points,  for  we  have  not  any  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
and  knowing  whereof  we  affirm,  iVora  actual  observation  and  expe- 
rienoe,  we  feel  that  physicians  will  be  grateAil  for  this  information, 
and  will  often  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  tbns 


Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Medicine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques. 

The  publication  of  this  work  was  commenced  in  Paris  in  1864, 
and  has  reached  its  fifth  volame.  Among  the  names  of  the  editors 
we  find  Denuce,  Alf  Fournier,  (riraldes,  Gosselin,  Richet,  Nelaton, 
Bicord,  Langier,  Liebreich,  Tardien,  Troussean,  and  others — a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  when  completed  it  will  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  works  ever  issued  f^m  the  French  press.  The 
articles  appear  in  alphabetical  order,  and  as  the  fifth  volume  has 
Dot  reached  the  letter  "C,"  it  is  evident  that  considerable  time 
must  yet  elapse  before  this  great  work  can  be  completed.  Under 
the  various  definitions  given,  tiomplete  monographs  follow.  For 
example :  Under  the  tenn  Articulations,  we  have  abont  two  hundred 
pages;  under  Ascites,  over  fifty  pages;  and  under  Asthma,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pages.  Richet  devotes  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  pages  to  Aneurism,  and  each  article  concludes  with  a 
most  complete  bibliography.  As  an  evidence  that  the  contributions 
of  our  own  country  have  not  been  overlooked,  we  may  mention 
that  U.  Bichet,  in  discuwing  the  value  of  the  treatment  by  manipu- 
lation, as  proposed  by  Sir  William  Fergusson,  from  page  343  to 
page  349,  makes  frequent  reference  to  the  case  of  femoral  aneurism 
which  we  succesaftilly  treated  some  ten  years  since  in  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital  of  this  city,  and  in  which  we  combined  with 
manipniation,  compression  and  the  use  of  veratrum  viride. 
Indeed,  the  work  thus  far  seems  to  form  an  exception  to  many 
hitherto  published  in  Paris,  and  which  seem  to  have  been  written 
by  the  authors  as  if  they  truly  believed  that  out  of  that  renowned 
metropolis,  little  worthy  of  note  had  been  recorded.  The  work 
when  completed  will  contain  a  most  comprehensive  summary  of 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  in  every  department  of  the 
healing  art,  and  will  truly  constitute  just  such  a  Dictionary  of 
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Practical  Medicine  and  j^rgery,  as  every  physician  acquainted 
with  the  Freocb  language  must  desire  to  have  in  his  library. 


The  Half-  Yearly  Al>stract  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  &e.  Vol.  XLIV. 
■    July — December,  1866.    Bopublished  by  H.  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia ; 

1867.    Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  CinciDnati.    Price  tl  50. 

American  phyBiciaoB  may  be  congratulated  that  they  are  once 
more  fiivored  with  the  reprint  of  "  Rankiug's  Abstract."  If  any 
doctor  is  so  busy  that  he  can  read  but  a  single  volume  a  year,  be  a 
mere  unius  libri,  then,  assuredly,  he  should  make  this  his  book ;  for 
here  are  collected  and  condensed  the  moat  valuable  contribntione  to 
periodical  medical  literature— French,  German,  British  and  Amer- 
ican— for  the  year ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  physician — it  matters 
not  bow  wide  the  range  of  his  reading — can  fail  to  find,  in  this 
volume,  truths  that  will  enlarge  bis  medical  knowledge,  and  pre- 
cepts that  will  help  him  in  some  of  his  daily  professional  needs. 


On  the  Action  of  Medicines  in  the  System.    By  F.  W.  Headland, 

H.  D.     Fifth    American    from  tiie   Fourth    London    Edition. 

Lindsay  &  Blaltirton,  Philadelphia:    1867.     Hobort  Clarke  & 

Co.,  Cincinnati.     Price  13  00. 

It  speaks  well  for  this  volume  that  it  should  pass  so  rapidly 
through  so  many  editions.  This  is  the  snbstance  of  the  commen-^ 
dation  that  we  have  read  in  foreign  journals.  Heartily  concurring 
in  this,  we  wish  also  to  add  that  the  demand  thus  exhibited  for  Dr. 
Headland's  work,  speaks  well  for  the  medical  profession — well  for 
it  in  its  present  attainment,  and  for  its  future  progress.  To  the 
teacher  of  therapeutics,  no  matter  whether  he  accepts  in  whole,  or 
only  in  part,  its  distinguished  author's  teachings,  the  work  is  in- 
valuable ;  while  its  diligent  perusal  and  fliithfbl  study  by  the  busy 
practitioner,  can  not  ibil  to  make  him  more  intelligent  and  suo- 
cessfol  in  his  life-business;  and  with  such  growing  intelligence  and 
success  the  practice  of  medicine  will  cease  to  be,  if  it  was  before, 
a  wearisome  drndgory  and  a  tiresome  trade,  and  become  more  and 
more  a  joyi^l  tabor  and  a  noble  profession. 

This  edition  is  but  little  changed  A:om  the  last — indeed,  we 
think  some  other  additions  and  discnssions  might  have  been  given ; 
nor  are  we  qeite  satisfied  with  more  than  one  theory  Dr.  Headland 
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presents — nevertheless,  taking  it  all  in  all,  we  mast  believe  his 
book  is  one  of  the  moat  valuable  contribntione  of  this  century  to 
rational  medicine.  t.  p. 

The  Renetcal  of  Life.    Lectures  Chiefly  Clinical.    By  Thos.  K.  Cbah- 

behs,  M.  D.    Second  Americiin  fVom  the  Fourth  London  edition. 

Lindsay  &  BiakietoQ,   Philadelphia:    1867.    Bobert  Clarke  & 

Co.,  Cincinnati.     Price  »5  00. 

This  invaluable  work  ought  to  receive  a  warm  welcome  fh)m 
every  medical  man  In  the  country.  The  rapid  exhaustion  of  all 
former  editions  in  England,  indicated  their  merits  and  appreciation 
by  the  profosaion  in  that  country.  This  contains  six  hundred 
pagea,  and  is  divided  into  over  fifty  chapters;  each  a  clear,  terse, 
practical,  andhighlyinatractive,  as  well  as  entertaining  monograph 
on  the  disease  to  which  it  refera.  The  young  practitioner  who 
yearns  for  more  knowledge  and  skill,  and  every  earnest  and  in- 
qniring  lover  of  his  profosBion,  will  make  this  book  his  first  com- 
panion aa  he  enters  hia  library,  until  it  has  been  read  and  re-read; 
and  if,  as  he  oflen  does,  ho  finds  himaelf  puzzled  and  doubting,  at 
the  bedside,  he  will  be  solaced  with  the  thought  that  to  its  pagea 
he  can  look  with  confidence  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  case, 
and  its  proper  management,  if  the  malady  be  one  treated  of  in 
either  of  its  chapters,  or  illustrated  by  any  of  the  great  number  of 
cases  referred  to  in  them.  So  attractive  is  the  author's  style,  that 
the  reader  is  equally  interested  and  profited  by  its  perusal.  In 
.this  edition,  Dr,  Chambers  more  than  sustains  the  high  reputation 
heretofore  won  in  former  editions,  and  in  his  excellent  book,  issued 
a  few  years  ago,  on  "Digestion  and  its  Derangements."  The 
motto,  "  Benewal  of  Life,"  is  a  key  to  its  objects,  or  rather  its 
philosophic  tenor,  assuming  that  disease  is  deficiency  of  vital 
action,  and  that  treatment  should  be  directed  to  its  renewal.  It  is 
elegantly  executed  and  bound,  and  has  an  index  unusually  faVL 
and  convenient.  T.  P. 


OBITUARY. 


Died— At  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  ofMarch.Prof  Jomc 
Sklaxatsb,  aged  80  years. 
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Thos  hM  death  severed  one  of  the  few  links  which  connect  as 
to  »  past  generation;  taken  fh)m  the  world  a  good  man,  and  firom 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  The 
passing  away  of  Bach  a  man  deiKands  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
It  is  not  only  appropriate  to  record  his  labors  and  sketch  bis  career, 
but  his  high  professional  standing,  his  wide-spread  reputation  as  s 
lecturer  and  teacher,  above  all,  his  spotless  character  as  a  man,  and 
his  man;  private  virtues,  demand  recognition,  and  acknowledgment 
that  an  influence  alwajm  exerted  for  the  benefit  of  the  profession 
may  be  extended  and  perpetuated. 

Dr.  Dklahatkr  was  of  French  extraction,  as  his  name  indicates; 
he  was  bom  in  Duchess  county,  New  York,  ia  the  year  1787,  and 
very  early  is  life  manifested  an  ardent  desire  for  the  study  of  med- 
icine. At  that  early  day  the  opportunities  for  preliminary  and 
professional  education  wore  not  plenty  or  easy  of  access ;  but  all 
obstacles  were  overcome  by  earnest  and  determined  effort,  and  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  hie  profession  when  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age,  having  been  licensed,  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  Ist  of  Docember,  1806.  He  has 
continued  in  practice  ever  since  that  time,  and  his  public  profes- 
sional career  may  be  sketched  as  follows :  In  1823,  he  lectured  on 
Materia  Medics  and  Pharmacy  in  the  Medical  College  atPittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  and  during  the  three  years  following  was  Professor 
of  Materia  Kodica  and  Obstetrics  at  the  same  institution.  From 
1827  to  1837,  he  lectured  on  Surgery  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Fairfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y. ;  and  from  1837  to  1839,  on  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  on  Female  Diseases ;  and  for 
the  term  of  1839-40  on  Obstetrics.  From  1841  to  1843,  both  years 
inclusive,  he  was  Professor  of  General  Pathology,  and  Materia 
Hedica  in  the  Geneva  Medical  College.  While  holding  the  above 
appointments,  and  previous  to  the  year  1842,  he  also  delivered  six 
coursesof  lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the 
Medical  School  of  Maine,  connected  with  Bowdoin  College;  three 
courses  on  the  same  subject,  and  one  course  on  Materia  Medica  at 
Dartmouth  College ;  one  course  on  Sur^ry,  and  one  on  Obstetrics, 
in  the  University  of  Vermont.  In  the  year  183B  became  to  Cincin- 
nati, bat  resided  here  only  a  short  time;  he  lectured  during  one 
win(ep  on  Surgery,  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Shortly  after 
this  time  the  University  of  Willoughby  was  established,  and  Dr. 
Dblahater  was  appointed  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  of  the  The- 
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orj  and  Practice  of  Medicine.  He  lectared  upon  those  branches^ 
in  that  institution  until  1842,  when,  with  some  of  his  colleagues, 
he  was  instrumeDtal  in  fbunding  the  Cleveland  Medical  College,  as 
the  Medical  Department  of  Weetem  Reserve  College ;  he  removed 
to  Cleveland  at  that  time,  and  haa  resided  there  ever  since,  lec- 
turing npon  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  ofWomen  and  Children  every 
winter  until  within  a  few  years  past,  when  the  increasing  infirm- 
ities of  age  compelled  him  gradually  to  withdraw  ftom  publie 
duties.  In  1860,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Western  EeBcrve  College. 

A  glance  at  the  positions  he  filled  will  show  at  once  that  lie  must 
have  been  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  attainments  and  ability. 
Probably  few  men,  anywhere,  certainly  none  in  the  west,  have 
occupied  bo  many  different  positions  as  a  medical  teacher,  lectured 
upon  so  many  different  subjects,  or  have  been  directly  concerned 
in  tbe  instruction  of  so  many  medical  students.  Some  of  the  insti- 
tutions had  very  large  classes  of  students  for  years  in  succession, 
and  to  alt  of  them  his  name  was  a  pillar  of  strength.  As  a  lecturer, 
be  was  methodical,  careful  and  clear;  aiming  to  impress  the 
knowledge,  and  the  importance  of  the  knowledge,  without  making 
any  effort  at  rhetorical  flourish  or  ornament;  always  dignified  and 
refined,  his  manner  impressed  upon  young  men  entering  the  pro- 
fession, what  he  daily  incalcated,  the  honor  of  their  calling,  its 
solemn  responsibilities,  and  the  duty  of  conscientious  effort  to 
master  its  knowledge. 

As  a  man  his  character  may  be  said  to  be  without  reproach.  No 
one  probably  ever  availed  themselves  more  of  the  abundant  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  the  practif-e  of  medicine  for  charity  to  the 
diseased  and  afflicted  than  did  Dr.  Dclamater.  To  the  promptings. 
of  a  kind  heart,  in  this  regard,  must  be  added  the  influence  of  a 
religion,  which  with  him  was  neither  a  sentiment  nor  a  fashion, 
but  a  reality,  for  daily  guidance  of  life  and  conduct.  That  it  gov- 
erned his  inner  lifh  as  well  as  regulated  his  actions,  there  is  no. 
doubt :  bat  few  men  have  been  called  upon  to  suffer  more  severe 
domestic  trials  and  afflictions  than  was  be.  As  a  single  instance,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  he  once  said  his  wife  was  such  an  invalid 
that,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  there  was  not  a  single  night  in 
which  she  did  not  require  bis  services  I  Yet  he  was  never  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain.  The  writer  of  this  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  calmness  with  which  he  bore  some  of  the  most  severe  strokes, 
of  sorrow.  ^ 
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We  may  well  grieye  at  the  loesof  Boeh  a  man.  Asa  practitioner 
Mid  teacher  of  medicine,  aa  a  citizen,  and  as  a  Christian,  he  w«s  an 
honor  to  the  profession ;  his  life  and  character  iVimish  an  example 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  young  to  follow.  r. 


MISCELLANY. 


Surgeon- General  McDermonfs  Report,  andDr.  Reeve's  EndoT&ement 
and  Deductions 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  the  Febmary  issue  of  your  excellent 
JoDSNAL,  I  find  a  communication  tcoxa  your  accomplished 
correspondent,  Dr.  J.  C,  Beeve,  heartily  endorsing  the  recent  Re- 
port of  Surgeon -General  HcDermont,  with  extracts  which  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

If  the  statementeand  contusions  of  this  Report  and  communication 
are  correct,  we  certainly  have,  as  a  profession,  a  very  important 
reformatory  work  on  hand.  If  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken, 
either  in  their  &cts,  their  reasoning,  or  their  conclusions,  it  is  at 
least  proper  that  their  errors  be  pointed  out. 

It  is  proposed  to  confine  attention  to  a  few  paragraphs,  which, 
'that  no  injustice  may  be  done,  are  inserted  in  taW : 

"The  eminence  accorded  to  Ohio  surgeons  for  skill  and  fidelity 
in  the  late  war,  was  not  due  to  any  merk  in  our  system  of  medical 
«dacation,  but  to  the  fhithfhiness  of  the  Examining  Board. 

"The  gentlemen  composing  this  Board  were  distinguished  for 
integrity,  patriotism,  and  professional  ability.  Animated  by  an 
earnest  zeal  for  the  efficiency  of  the  service,  they  recommended  for 
Appointment  only  those  who  possessed  the  requisite  qualifications, 
^one  but  graduates  of  regular  medical  schools  were  admitted  to 
examinations,  and  yet  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  were  rejected  for 
incompetency.  The  ignorance  betrayed  by  many  of  the  candidates 
was  deplorable,  proving  that  the  diploma  of  a  medical  college  has 
'Ceased  to  be  of  any  value  as  evidence  of  capacity." 

To  this  quotation  Dr.  Reeve  adds  : 

"  From  this  ogicicd  record  there  is  no  appeal;  from  this  evidence, 
Jumisked  by  stem  experience,  there  is  no  escape ;  and  the  testimony  is 
as  damning  in  character  as  it  is  overwhelming  in  weight.    Neither  can 
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the  deduction  from  the  facta  be  avoided,  and  it  is  plainly  msde  by  Br. 
McI>ermoDt,  to  whom  the  profession  is  indebted  for  the  origin  of 
this  bill,  and  who  has  recommended,  in  his  Beport,  the  estahliah- 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war." 

Then  follows  another  question  containing  the  quotation  here  en- 
dorsed by  Dr.  Beeve ;  "  If  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State,  as  all 
concede,  to  provide  competent  physicians  for  the  the  soldiers,  it  is 
no  less  a  duty  to  make  similar  provisions  for  the  citizens ;  and  yet 
those  ry'ected  candidates,  with  hundreds  of  others  equally  incompetent, 
are  now  scattered  over  the  State,  pursuing  their  fatal  trade  with  crim- 
inal recklessness." 

The  italics  in  all  the  above  quotations  are  oars.  With  the 
question  of  protective  legislation,  for  the  present,  the  writer  has 
nothing  to  do. 

It  is  proposed  to  confine  attention  to  the  statement  of  fhcts  and  con- 
clusions, and  the  denunciation  thus  officially  promulgated,  and 
heartily  endorsed. 

And  here  it  it  necessary  to  insert  a  bit  of  history. 

In  1861,  soon  ofler  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  an  act  devolving  it  on  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
Board  of  not  less  than  three  competent  surgeons,  to  examine  appli- 
cants for  the  position  of  surgeon  or  assistant  surgeon,  in  the  regi- 
ments to  be  organized ;  and  prohibiting  the  GovernortVom  appoint- 
ing any  except  such  as  thisBoard  should  examine  and  approve.' 
Governor  Dennison  appointed  Prof.  Geo.  G.  Blackman,  Dr.  L.  M. 
Whiting,  and  the  writer  hereof,  as  the  first  board,  under  this  act. 
After  a  few  weeks,  the  Governor,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and 
to  facilitate  the  public  businoso,  reorganized  the  Board,  so  that  it 
might  all  be  at  the  capital.  The  new  Board  consisted  of  the  ven- 
erable Dr.  Wm.  M.  Awl,  Prof.  S.  M.  Smith,  and  the  writer.  Of 
both  these  Boards  the  writer  was  secretary. 

Before  a  single  examination  was  made,  itwasdetermined,  for  the 
protection  of  the  rights,  feelina^,  and  interests  of  all  concerned, 
to  make  the  whole  thing  a  matter  of  record. 

About  30  questions  were  prepared  by  each  Examiner.  These  were 
printed  on  a  large  sheet,  with  blanka  for  written  answers.  All  the 
accepted  candidates  were  assembled  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Bepreaentatives.  Each  was  previdedwitha  separate  table,  station- 
ery, and  successively  with  his  three  blank  sheets,  and  was  required 
to  fill  tbem  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Board,  without  i-eforring  to 
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books,  commnnioating,  or  leaving  the  room.  The  blanks  being  all 
filled,  the  Board  had  the  means  of  leisorely  preparing  a  graduated 
list  of  all  the  candidates. 

The  first  Board  held  two,  and  the  second  three,  public  examina- 
tions. The  secretary  filed  away  the  certificates  of  standing, 
gradnation,  etc.,  and  the  filled  sheets  of  each  candidate,  in  a  large 
envelope,  duly  sealed  and  labeled.  These  are  now,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  package  in  his  poBsession,  thoroughly  systemized, 
and  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  So  far  as  these  examina- 
tions are  concerned,  he  is  prepared  to  give  the  exact  official  &ct3 
and  figures,  and  no  one  else  is. 

And  now  for  the  record : 

These  Boards,  acting  during  the  yearlSfil,  admitted  33Q  candi- 
dates to  examination,  under  theirrules.  Of  these — five,  after  attompt- 
ing,moreorleB8,toanswertheque8tions,  withdrew;  nineteen  failed 
to  appear;  306  undertook  to  pass  the  ordeal ;  forty -two  wereadmitted 
toasecond  examination. 

And  now  as  to  the  result :  and  here  an  explanation  is  called  for.  At 
that  time  it  was  impoesible  to  foresee  the  wanto  of  the  service. 
Applicants  seemed  to  be  in  excess,  and  the  Board  established  and 
maintained  a  higher  standard  than  it  probably  would  have  felt 
justified  in,  if  the  extent  of  these  waatn  could  have  been  foreseen. 
Two  mathematically  graduated  lists — one  of  surgeons,  and  one  of 
assistants — were  the  result  of  each  of  these  examinations.  These 
lists  were  handed  to  the  Governor,  and  unfortunately  no  perma- 
nent record  of  them  was  kept.  We  are  obliged,  accordingly,  to  open 
these  envelops,  and  copy  the  summing  up  of  each  sheet,  or  rely  upon 
the  roster,  as  published  in  Surgeon-General  McDermont's  Beport, 
for  the  result  But  many  of  these  who  were  not  succeesnil  with  the 
firstand  second,  applied  tosubseqnent  Boards.  The  object  at  present, 
is  to  state  exactly  what  was  thefinal  result  with  these  306  candidates. 
Making  no  account  of  such  as  may  have  entered  the  iNatiooal 
Guard,  the  three,  or  six  months,  or  any  other  than  the  three  years 
service,  the  result  is  as  follows :  Whole  number  approved  as  sur- 
geons, and  assistant  surgeons,  by  the  first,  second,  and  sabsequent 
Boards,  263  ;  Whole  number  rejected  43.  Of  the  successful  a  word : 
The  great  body  of  them  were  graduates  of  the  medical  colleges  of 
our  own  State.  Three  were  graduates  of  European  Universities. 
The  graduated  lists  were  nearly  all  headed  by  the  graduates  of 
some  one  of  our  Ohio  medical  schools.  Most  of  those  approved  as 
17 
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asaistants,  were  promoted  to  surgeona.  Twenty -one  were  promoted 
io  brigade  surgeons.  Now  a  word  as  to  the  43  unsnccesBnil. 
Three,  four,  or  five,  were  graduates  of  European  TJni  vera! ties.  Two, 
-who  were  each  twice  examined  for  aaaistanta,  foiling  aa  often,  went 
"to  Waabington,  were  examined,  and  appointed  brigade  surgeons. 
TThree  othera  whom  the  rules  of  those  Boards  debarred  from  ex< 
Amination,  did  likewiae,  and  with  the  same  reanlt.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  residue  are  person  ally  known  to  the  writer  as  sue- 
■eeastVil  and  worthy  physicians,  and  respected  and  honored  citizens. 

More  than  85  per  cent,  of  these  306  "  graduates  of  regular  medical 
schools,"  "  admitted  to  examination,"  were  approved  and  commissioned. 

I/ess  than  lb  per  cent  "  were  rejected  for  incompetency." 

And  from  this  statement  of  "the  official  record  there  is  no  appeal," 
except  to  the  record  itself:  "from  this  evidence  furnished  by  Stern 
experience  there  is  no  escape  :"  and  it  ia  respectfully  suggested  to 
tthose  worthy  gentlemen  to  decide,  at  their  leisure,  whether,  ao  fer 
as  the  pivotal  point — the  "more  than  80  per  cent"  part  of  this  report 
ia  concerned — there  is  anything  of  "damning  character,"  and 
-"overwhelming  weight"  about  these  figures.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1862,  the  examination  of  surgeons  devolved  npon 
others,  and  the  writer  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  it  waa  well 
And  satisfactorily  done,  this  Report  of  Surgeon-G-eneralMcDermont 
-very  fitly  attesto.  The  writer  disclaims  all  pretension  of  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  facta  and  figures  of  these  latter  examinations,  except 
.aa  furnished  by  this  Report.  Accepting  for  the  present,  the 
.•definite  statements  therein  made  as  correct,  let  us  see  to  what  con- 
■clusions  they  lead.  The  number  of  regimental  surgeons,  excluding 
brigade  and  contract  surgeons,  instated  on  page  4,  to  have  been:  of 
regimental  surgeons  287 ;  assistant  Burgeons  649 ;  making  in  all 
936  approved  by  the  various  Boards  of  Examiners.  This  number, 
represent,  on  this  basis  of  "more  than  eighty  per  cent  rejected," 
Jess  than  one  fifth  of  all  examined.  The  number  of  the  examined, 
accordingly,  must  have  exceeded  4,680.  The  number  of  the  rejected 
must  have  exceeded  3,744:  and  "these  rejected  candidates," 
probably  exceeding  by  more  than  half  a  thousand  all  the  "gradu- 
ates of  regular  medical  schools"  in  the  State,  "with  hundreds  of 
others  equally  incompetent,"  are  thus  officially  denounced  aa 
"scattered  over  the  State,  pursuing  their  fatal  trade  with  criminal 
recklessness." 

And  this  official  pronunciamento  finds,  in  your  worthy  corres- 
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pondent,  a  hearty  indorser.  To  err  is  hnman :  a  blunder — even  an 
official  blunder— should,  perhaps,  ordinarily  bo  veiled  with  th» 
mantle  of  charity.  So  we  are  disposed  to  treat  the  errors  of  tbis 
Beport.  But  in  so  doing,  we  do  not  propose  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that,  at  a  time  when  the  professiOD  of  the  State  merits  only 
plaudits,  in  terms,  though  evidently  unintentionally,  it  reads  th& 
great  body  of  the  profession  out  of  respectable  etanding,  and  de- 
nounces them  constructively  as  criminals;  that  itassumes  to  be  a 
State  document,  the  "Report  of  the  Medical  Department  of  State;"" 
that  as  such  it  will  find  a  lodgement  in  the  archives  of  the  State; 
to  err  at  such  a  time,  under  such  circumstances,  to  such  an  extent, 
so  unnecessarily,  professedly  in  the  interest  of  reform  and  advance- 
ment, and  in  apparently  profound  obliviousness  of  the  magnitude 
and  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake — we  leave  for  those  worthy 
gentlemen  themselves,  after  mature  deliberation,  to  characterize 
in  just  such  terms  as  they  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

J.  W.  Hauilton. 
Columbus,  0.,  March  26, 1867. 


Case  of  Mal-preeentation.    By  Isaac  V.  Robbnthal,  M.  D.,  Port 
Wayne,  Indiana. 

I  was  called  upon  to  attend  Mrs.  W.,  who  was  in  confinement. 
Labor-pains,  which  for  four  hours  had  been  very  severe,  had 
ceased  about  half  an  hour  before  my  arrival.  It  was  impossible  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  presentation  until  afler  the  escape  of 
the  liqnor  amnii,  when  I  distinctly  ffelt  the  occiput  presenting. 
Pains  were  re-established  by  the  use  of  ergot ;  and  I  then  found 
one  band  and  one  foot  encircling  the  previously  presenting  part. 
The  hand  and  foot  were  restored  to  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and 
delivery  was  soon  accomplished.  The  child  was  partially  asphyx- 
iated, the  cord  being  wound  twice  around  the  neck,  and  then 
passing  under  the  arm.  Pressure -marks  afterward  showed  it  to 
have  been  the  left  foot  which  presented.  Probably  this  cnrious 
presentation  was  caused  by  the  large  size  of  the  pelvis,  and  an 
unusually  large  quantity  of  liquor  amnii. 

I  consider  this  case  interesting,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  and  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  attending  it — one  naturally  expecting  to  find  . 
twins  in  such  presentations. 
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Mdncie,  lod.,  March  26, 1867. 
Eds.  Journal: — The  enclosed  slip  I  found  in  the  Oskaloosa 
■(Iowa)  Herald,  of  March  21.  This  is  the  first  instance  I  have  seen 
«ny  Kccoant  of,  in  which  Rkigoline  has  been  caused  to  explode  from 
the  stimulus  of  light  alone.  If  the  account  is  true,  as  I  see  no 
Teason  to  doubt,  must  we  not  regard  it  as  an  agent  requiring  great 
caution,  or  possibly  one  for  which  we  had  better  substitute  ether? 
Eespectftilly,  G.  W.  H.  Kemper,  M.  D. 

"  Sebious  Accident — Almost. — Dr.  M.  L.  Jackson  recently  pro- 
cured a  newly  invented  compound — prepared  for  dental  opera- 
tions— called  Rkigoline,  which  will  explode  if  exposed  to  the  light 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time;  he  placed  it  in  a  dark  room, 
and  supposed  all  was  safe.  On  Thursday  last,  while  engaged  in 
his  office,  he  heard  an  explosion  in  the  dark  room,  and  rushed  in 
to  see  what  had  happened;  ho  found  the  room  fVill  of  gas,  and  made 
for  the  outer  door.  He  succeeded  in  getting  out,  and  closing  the 
•door  behind  him,  when  he  fell  insensible  upon  the  floor.  Upon  the 
return  of  consciousness,  he  made  a  careful  ex'amination,  and  fonnd 
that  the  window-shade  had  been  partially  drawn  aside,  admitting  ^ 
a  ray  of  light  which  struck  the  Jiottle  containing  the  dangerous 
compound,  and  hence  the  explosion." 


Early  Menstruation.    Communicated  by  W.  A.  Simmons,  M.  D.,  of 
Boonesboro',  Iowa, 

I  was  recently  called  to  give  my  opinion  in  a  medico-physical 
point  of  view,  in  relation  to  the  following  case: 

M.  P.  P.,  aged  eight  years,  of  short  stature,  feir  skin,  nervous- 
sanguine  temperament,  commenced  to  menstruate  at  the  age  of 
seven  years  and  seventeen  days,  and  has  had  a  cutamenial  discharge 
regularly  every  lunar  month  since  that  period — one  year. 

The  mental  and  physical  signs  usual  at  such  times  in  menstru- 
ating women,  are  well  marked.  She  is  rather  larger  than  girls  of 
her  age,  and  usually  healthy.  The  mamma  are  developed  but 
slightly  more  than  ordinarily,  and  no  other  signs  of  puberty.  They 
are  people  in  ordinary  ctrcnmstances,  and  have  not  been  snrfeitod 
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■^th  the  good  things  of  this  world,  exiting  plenty  of  out-door 
•«xercisfl. 

Query — what  is  the  cause,  and  will  it  prove  deleterious  7 


Pri2e  £!saays. 


Ab  evidences  of  the  tendencies  of  professional  thought  and  work 
"in  Europe,  we  give  some  of  the  topics  proposed  by  different  learned 
hodiee,  for  priee  essays  and  questions : 

The  Belgian  Academy  of  Medicine  announces,  among  others,  the 
following: 

"  Cancers  called  surgical,  especially  regarded  tram  a  therapeu- 
-tical  point  of  view" — a  gold  medal  of  1,200  francs. 

"  Achemical  and  pharmaceutical  examination  of  Tanacetum  Vul- 
gare" — medal  of  500  iVancs. 

"Examine  what  are  the  functions  devolving  upon  the  various 
portions  of  the  encephalon,  taking  as  the  basis  of  these  investlga- 
'tiona,  experiments  on  living  animals,  clinical  and  necroscopic 
observations,  and  the  conclusions  furnished  by  histology  and  com- 
parative anatomy,"  an  extensive  inquiry — medal  of  1,500  francs. 

"The  chemical  history  of  digitaline" — medal  of  500  ft-ancs. 

All  called  for  by  April,  1868. 

We  notice  also  in  the  same  number  of  3fe(ficaZ  Times  and  Gazette, 
February  16,  that  a  "Society  of  Experimental  Therapentista"  has 
been  formed  in  Paris,  "the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to  ascertain, 
through  experiments  made  on  living  animals,  the  real  properties 
of  active  drugs,  which  clinical  observations  on  the  human  subject 
can  not  always  determine  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  scientific  ac- 
■curacy.  Some  interesting  communications  by  Dr.  Moreau,  the 
physiologist,  on  the  action  of  belladonna,  were  discussed  at  the  first 
meeting.  The  leading  members  are  Prof.  Trousseau,  Dr.  Fidonx, 
Dr.  Gulneau  de  Muasy,  Dr.  Gublcr,  Dr.  Herard,  etc."  Prof.  Trous- 
seau's "Clinical  Medicine"  abounds  in  the  manifold  use  of  bella- 
donna. 

The  French  Academy  of  Medicine  proposes  for  1867  and  1868 
the  following,  among  other  prize  questions: 

"The  clinical  history  of  fibro-plastic  tumors" — value  of  prize 
1,000  francs. 

"  The  different  varieties  of  melanosis" — 1.000  fVancs- 
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"The  best  oaemoir  on  extonial  pathology" — 1,000  franca. 

"SanguiDOous  effiisions  into  the  substance  of  tissues" — 1,000  fVancs. 

"  Tumors  of  the  encephalon  and  their  ejmptoma" — 600  francs. 

"  The  beat  memoir  on  internal  pathology" — 1,000  francs. 

"  To  establish  by  numerous  exact  and  satis&ctory  facte,  in  man- 
and  animals,  which  pass  from  one  climate  to  another,  the  altera- 
tions and  modifications  of  function,  and  the  organic  legions  which 
are  attributable  to  acclimatization" 

Prize  for  1870,  and,  as  with  the  others,  open  to  Ffench  and  ior- 
eign  physicians. — Archives  Generates,  January;  1867. 

The  Criilstonian  lectures  will  be  upon  the  "  nature  and  affinities- 
of  tubercle,"  by  Dr.  Southey.  > 

The  Croonian  lectaroa  will  be  upon  "The  states  of  lung  com- 
monly comprehended  by  the  terra  Pulmonary  Phthisis,"  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Clark.  Dr.  Clark  is  a  well  known  worker  in  this  depart- 
ment of  practice,  and  contributes  his  experience  through  various 
channels,  among  others,  the  London  Hospital  Eeports. 

The  Lumleian  lectures  will  be  by  Dr.  Russell  Reynolds,  the 
Editor  of  the  "  System  of  Medicine,"  now  in  course  of  publication, 
and  Dr,  Burdon  Sanderson,  who  is  investigating  the  "Sphygmo- 
graph,"  and  is  now  publishing  his  experience  in  the  London  Lancet. 
The  respective  subjects  will  be,  "  On  certain  points  in  the  relation 
between  medical  and  legal  practice,"  and  "  On  the  mode  and  dura- 
tion of  the  contraction  of  the  heart  in  health  and  disease." — 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  16,  1867. 


Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

It  is  admitted,  even  by  the  French  press,  that  the  glory  of  the 
Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  rapidly  on  the  wane ;  that  the  vacan- 
cies caused  by  death,  and  the  resignations  of  Bouillaud.  Andrali 
Cruveilhier,  Trouaseau,  Piorry,  Grisolle  and  Jobert,  are  likely  to 
damage  irreparably  the  celebrity  of  the  school.  The  majority  seem 
to  favor  the  re-establishment  of  the  concours,  but  M.  Guerin,  it  ia 
said,  although  ouce.ita  advocate,  now  entertains  grave  doubts  of  its 
efficacy.  We  copy  from  the  London  Times  and  Gazette,  November 
10,  the  following  remarks  of  this  surgeon : 

"The  concours  is  not  fitted  either  to  render  Justice,  or  to  lead  to- 
the  discovery  of  truth  in  the  regions  of  elevated  science;  it  is  a 
means,  rather,  for  bringing  into  prominence  merits  of  a  secondary 
order — information,  memory,  aud  the  talent  fop  exposition;  but  it 
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■exclndos  all  superiority  and  originality.  Employed  for  nominationg 
to  the  lower,  or  even  medium  grades,  it  is  fitted  to  render  evident 
that  which  ie  still  in  a  latent  condition.  It  may  educe  good  pupils, 
and  even  those  who  may  l>ecome  masters ;  but  it  prevents  the  dis* 
covery  of  the  masters  tliemsclves,  and  directly  closes  the  door  to 
their  admiBsion.  Id  fkct,  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed  that 
for  a  concoura  we  must  have  judges,  and  the  judges  furnished  by 
schools  are  not  more  disposed  to  &vor  the  advance  of  those  opposed 
to  them  by  this  channel  than  by  the  mode  of  election.  Itis  a  truth 
of  all  times,  that  learned  bodies,  entrusted  with  the  recruita!  of  their 
numbers,  no  matter  by  what  mode,  only  summon  those  who  are 
partisans  of  their  ideas,  doctrines  and  practice.  This  truth  is  dis- 
puted only  by  those  who  are  giving  proof  of  its  exactitude.  It  is 
true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  concoura  may  be  improved  by  a 
better  selection  of  the  juries;  but  still  it  will  be  the  concours,  and 
we  maintain  that  meditative,  original,  and  independent  intellects 
"will  be  Bcarcely  disposed  to  manifest  their  superiority  in  this  &sb- 
ion.  The  preponderance  which  the  Faculty  has  always  accorded 
to  abilities  of  a  second  rank,  has  stifled  in  its  germ  merit  of  quite 
Another  character." 

U.  Guerin  proposes,  as  a  substitute,  that  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior should  make  choice  of  a  candidate  from  thi-eo  presentations 
made  to  him — oneby  the  Academy  of  Soienoe8,another  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  and  a  third  by  the  entire  medical  body  of  Paris. 

We  find  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical  Neics  and  Library, 
the  following  reference  by  Trosseau  to  his  own  resignation : 

"When,  well  nigh  thirty  years  ago,  I  was  nominated  a  Professor, 
And  went  to  call  upon  Orfila,  be  said  to  me :  '  Will  you  have  the  ' 
courage  to  do  what  I  have  decided  upon  doing?  I  am  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  the  Professors  of  the  Faculty,  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity shall  continue  to  be  so  for  a  good  while  yet,  but  as  soon  as  I 
reach  my  6Bth  year,  without  waiting  nntil  the  public  ceases  to 
follow  me,  I  shall  retire.'  I  will  engage  to  do  the  same,  I  replied, 
And  you  may  rely  upon  it,  I  shall  not  attain  caducity  in  my  chair. 
I  have  kept  my  word ;  for  having  just  attained  my  66th  year,  I 
have  sent  in  my  resignation.  Let  younger  men  come  on,  and  if  we 
All  acted  thus,  our  Faculty,  although  deprived  of  that  grand  insti- 
tution, the  concours,  would  recover  its  former  splendor.  The  labor 
•of  practice  is  already  oppressive  for  more  than  sexagenarian  shoul- 
<ler8 — that  of  teaching  is  impossible."  B. 
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Should  C^acUei  be  Siispended  or  Supported  f 
The  viewa  of  an  old  author  are  thus  given,  on  this  question  ; 
"As  the  fistue,  hanging  in  the  uterus  of  the  mother,  from  the  um- 
bilical cord,  is  easily  shaken  this  way  and  that,  while  the  mother 
moves  her  body ;  hence  it  has  been,  not  withont  reason,  believed 
that  new-born  children  delight  in  such  an  oscillatory  motion,  for 
which  reason  they  laid  children  upon  cradles,  that  they  might 
enjoy  this  gentle  exercise,  and  be  more  and  raore  strengthened. 
Daily  experience  teatihes  us  that  the  worst -tempered  children  arfr 
soothed  by  this  gentle  'motion,  and  at  last  sink  into  a  sweet  sleep. 
But  it  is  requisite  that  that  shaking  of  the  cradle  should  be  gentlu- 
and  equable.  For  which  reason  Masi::hion  has  eaid,  'Let  the 
cradles  either  hang  by  cords,  or  hare  their  feet  and  sides  so  con- 
trived, above  and  below,  as  to  be  easily  moved  to  either  side.'  Tho 
cradles  that  hang  by  cords  are  the  best  of  all,  as  they  may  by  a 
slight  force  be  moved  equally,  and  without  noise.  At  the  same 
time  the  motion  communicated  to  these  cradles  is  imperceptibly 
diminished,  and  at  last  ceases  without  any  concussion." — Van 
Swieten,  in  Bcerhave's  Aphorisms,  section  1353. 

Indiana  State  Medical  Society. — Our  Indiana  readers  will  please 
remember  that  this  Society  will  hold  its  annual  session  in  May, 
convening  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  that  month.  We  wish  that  the 
physicians  throughout  the  State  would  heartily  labor  to  make  it 
one  of  the  most  largely  attended  and  beet  meetings  ever  held  by 
this  industrious  organization.  T.  p. 

The  editorial  comments  on  the  "  Trial  for  Malpractice,"  by  Dr. 
Prince,  will  be  continued  in  the  next  Number. 

To  SunacRiBEBS. — Those  who  do  not  receive  the  Journal  regularly, 
will  please  notify  the  Publisher  promptly;  and  the  Publisher  kindly 
notifies  some  subscribers  that  their  subscriptions  for  1867  have  not 
yet  been  received,  while  a  very  few — entirely  from  forgetf\ilne8S, 
we  are  aware — have  actually  neglected  to  pay  for  tlie  year  1866; 
doubtless  such  delinquents  will  at  once  contribute  to  the  financial 
auccL'ss  of  tho  Journal,  and  to  their  own  happiness  by  a  prompt 
remittance. 

Errata. — The  writer  makes  no  boasts  as  to  his  chirography,  and 
is  not  the  least  incensed  when  printers  declare  that  his  manuscript 
is  the  worst  that  comes  into  their  hands ;  but  he  is  sensitive  in  regard 
to  his  orthography,  and  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  quotations.  There- 
fore we  beg  our  readers  to  substitutes  causas  for  animo  on  p.  181, 
March  number  of  the  Journal,  and  Pcedatrophia  for  Pcedeirtrophie, 
ou  p.  182.  T.  p. 

Through  neglect  in  not  paging  the  manuscript,  the  item  "  Cir- 
cular No.  6,"  OH  pafje  190,  of  March  number,  was  detached  from  its 
proper  place,  at  tlie  end  of  Dr.  Blackman's  Good  Samaritan  Hos- 
pital Be  ports,  page  160. 
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A  Case  of  Poisoning,  by  Sulphate  of  Morphia,  treated  by  Belladonna ; 
mth  Remarks.    By  J.  R.  Weist,  M.  D.,  Bichmond,  Ind. 

At  11:45,  A.  M.,  April  2,  1867,  I  was  requested  by  Dr.  Jas.  P. 

Hibberd,  of  this  city,  to  see  Mr.  W ,  at.  50,  who  was  supposed 

to  be  suffering  fhtm  a  poieonoos  dose  of  enlphate  of  morphia. 
Upon  inquiry,  wo  learnod,  that  the  patient  had  been,  for  several 
days,  taking  pills  of  sulphate  of  morphia,  each  containing  i  of  a 
grain  of  the  salt,  in  order  to  obtain  relief  from  a  neuralgia  affect- 
ing his  left  Bide ;  that  on  the  preceding  day,  be  had  obtained  a 
new  supply  of  the  pills,  and  that  between  &  and  10,  p.  v.,  he 
had  taken,  two  or  three  times,  an  uokoown  number  of  them.  At 
II,  p.  H.,  hia  wife  becoming  alarmed  at  his  atertorona  breathing, 
and  finding  herself  unable  to  arouae  him,  sent  for  Dr.  H. 

Upon  visiting  the  patient,  we  found  the  following  symptoms: 
Patient  lying  upon  his  back;  respiration  etertorous — 10  to  the 
minute ;  comatose,  although  by  persistent  shaking,  and  loud  talk- 
ing, he  could  be  roused  for  a  brief  period ;  skin  pale,  rather  cool, 
and  bathed  with  perspiration ;  pupila  much  contracted,  although 
not  to  a  point;  pulse  120,  and  of  moderate  strength.  Upon  consul- 
tation, we  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  exhibit  an  emetic,  or  to 
institute  any  treatment  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the 
administration  of  belladonna.  This  was  given,  in  the  form  of 
Thayer's  Fluid  Bxtract,  using  a  specimen  that  had  previously 
proven  itself  to  be  an  active  and  reliable  article. 

At  11:20,  A.  H.,  conditiOD  of  patient  remaining  about  the  same 
as  above  described,  four  drops  of  the  medicine  were  administered. 
At  12:40,  condition  the  same ;  two  drops  more  of  the  belladonna 
given.  At  1,  the  roughest  treatment  failed  to  rouse  the  patient 
in  the  least  degree ;  pulse  feeble,  128  to  the  minute ;  skin  cooler; 
18 
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other  symptoms  as  beforo;  two  drops  more  of  the  belladonna 
givon.  At  1:30,  still  profoundly  comatose ;  pupils  contracted  toft 
mere  point;  pulse  feeble,  138  to  the  minnte;  respiration  stertorous, 
with  marked  whiffing  sound  on  expiration,  8  to  the  minute;  slight 
convulsions,  occurring  almost  continuously,  the  spasmodic  action 
being  mainly  confined  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  arms; 
administered  two  drops  of  the  belladonna.  At  1:50,  condition 
remaining  the  same,  the  belladonna  was  repeated.  At  2:30,  the 
convulsions  ceased;  pulse  128,  with  more  strength;  respiration 
less  labored ;  capillary  circulation  more  active,  and  a  slight  red 
flush  of  the  face  indicated  the  action  of  the  belladonna;  pupils 
remained  unchanged.  At  3,  the  convulsions  had  not  returned; 
pulse  120,  and  stronger  than  before;  pupils  slightly  dilated ;  skin 
warm,  and  rcry  red;  stertorous  breathing  and  coma  still  con- 
tinued. At  4,  his  general  condition  was  about  the  same;  pnpils 
\em  contracted;  pulse  130;  skin  warm,  and  red;  respiration  less 
stertorous,  12  to  the  minute ;  gave  three  drops  of  the  belladonna. 
At  5,  skin  very  red ;  the  pupils  had  regained  about  their  normal 
size ;  pulse  100.  Upon  roughly  shaking,  and  sharply  speaking 
to  him,  he  roused  up  snfflciently  to  say:  "What's  the  matter, 
Doc.  ?  "  but  immediately  relapsed  into  stertorous  slumber. 

At  6,  his  pulse  was  112;  in  other  respects  his  condition  remained 
unchanged.  At  8,  he  could  be  momentarily  roused  up,  without 
much  difficulty;  his  skin  still  remained  very  red  ;  the  pupils  wore, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  dilated  than  before;  the  respiration  quiet 
and  natural.  At  11,  he  was  awake,  but  still  very  sleepy ;  he  could 
talk,  but  seemed  to  have  no  very  definite  idea  of  what  was  the 
matter  with  him. 

At  5  in  the  evening,  he  was  sitting  up ;  had  taken  some  coffee 
during  the  afternoon,  which  was  immediately  rejected  by  the 
stomach ;  complained  much  of  itching  and  tingling  of  the  skin ; 
also  of  dryness  about  the  throat. 

During  the  following  night,  he  was  unable  to  sleep,  while  every 
thing  swallowed  immediately  induced  vomiting.  The  inability 
to  sleep,  together  with  the  rebellions  condition  of  the  stomach, 
continued  for  thirty -six  hours  longer,  after  which  recovery  rapidly 
followed. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
amount  of  morphia  taken  by  this  patient ;  for,  could  this  be  done, 
the  case  would  be  an  important  one  from  which  to  draw  coaclU' 
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sions,  in  regard  to  tho  reputed  antagonism  existing  botwocn  opintn 
and  belladonna;  for  tliia  case — uullko  most  others,  reported  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  the  antidotal  powers  of  belladonna,  in  cases  of 
opium  poisoning — is  neither  complicated,  nor  rendered  obscure. by 
the  variety  of  treatment  adopted.  Whatever  amy  have  been  the 
amount  of  morphia  taken,  it  is  very  evident  that  it  was  suffi- 
ciently great  to  serlonsly  endanger  the  patient's  life. 

A  belief  in  the  existence  of  antagonistic  qualities,  between 
opium  and  belladonna,  is,  by  no  means,  of  modem  origin.  Pena 
and  De  Lobel,  in  a  work,  entitled  Stirpium  Adversaria  Xova,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1570,  relate  that  certain  Itutlans,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  wonder  of  the  common  people,  wore  in 
the  babit  of  giving  portions  of  the  root  of  tho  belladonna,  the 
evil  effects  of  which  were  averted  by  administering  u  compound 
containing  opium.  Horstius,  in  his  Opera  Medica,  published  in 
1661,  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  who,  having  been  poisoned  by 
Bwallowiug  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  belladonna,  recovered  after 
taking  tkeriaca,  which  contained,  among  the  seventy-two  ingre- 
dients entering  into  its  composition,  a  little  more  than  a  grain  of 
opium  to  the  drachm.  Faber,  in  his  work  on  Strychnomania, 
published  in  1677,  reports  thirteen  cases  in  which  belladonua 
lenies  were  swallowed;  eleven  of  these  cases  presented  the  usual 
symptoms  of  belladonna  poisoning;  two  of  the  number  died.  Ten 
of  the  cases  were  treated,  principally,  with  thcriaea.  M.  Boucher, 
of  Lille,  in  1766,  published  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  belladonna 
lenies,  one  of  which  was  in  a  state  of  coma,  and  the  other  delirious, 
to  whom  preparations  of  opium  were  administered.  In  1810, 
Joseph  Lipp  published  an  inaugural  dissertation,  in  which  he 
reports  several  cases  of  belladonna  poisoning,  treated  by  the  use 
of  Sydenham's  laudanum.  Giaconimi,  in  an  article,  published  in 
1839,  in  the  Eiteyclopedie  des  Sciences  Medicates,  says  that  opium 
has  always  been  found  useful  in  the  treatment  of  poisoning  by 
byoscyanius,stramroontum,  and  belladunna.  In  1854,  Dr.  Thomas 
Anderson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Physiological  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  remarks,  that  in  consequence  of  the  suggestions  made 
by  Dr.  Graves,  that  an  agent  which  would  dilate  tho  pupils  might, 
perhaps,  be  given  with  advantage  in  cases  of  coma  with  contracted 
pupils,  in  low  fever,  be  determined  to  administer  belladonna  in 
cases  of  opium  poisoning,  and  reports,  in  detail,  two  cases  so  treated 
with  success. 
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SiDce  tbis  period,  no merooB  cases  of  opinm  poisoning,  treated  by 
belladonna,  and  belladonna  poisoniog,  treated  by  opinm,  have  been 
reported.  Dr.  Norris,  in  a  paper  pabllshed  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for  October,  1862,  presents,  in  a  tabolar 
form,  all  the  reported  cases  up  to  that  time,  of  which  be  had  been 
able  to  collect  the  details.  He  gives  the  details  in  relation  to 
twelve  cases  of  opium  poisoning,  treated  by  belladonna.  In  these 
cases,  the  amount  of  the  poison  taken  varied  from  a  decoction 
containing  two  poppy-beada,  to  seventy-five  grains  of  sulphate  of 
morphia.  The  belladonna  was  given  in  various  forme,  and  varied 
in  amonnt  from  ^fy  of  a  grain  of  the  hydro-alcoholic  extract,  to 
f^i  of  the  tincture,  and  twenty  grains  of  the  extract.  Three  cases 
died,  and  nine  recovered.  Fourteen  cases  of  poisoning,  by  bella- 
donna, treated  by  opium,  are  reported,  the  quantity  of  poison 
varying  from  two  lenies,  to  f^i  of  guccua  belladonna,  (a  very  concen- 
trated preparation,)  and  the  amount  of  opium  administered,  from 
^  grain  extract  of  opium,  to  twenty -eight  grains  of  opium.  Ail  the 
cases  recovered,  except  one.  Four  cases  of  poisoning  by  atropia, 
treated  by  opium,  are  given.  The  amount  of  atropia  varied  from 
J  to  J  of  a  grain,  and  of  the  morphia  given,  from  J  of  a  grain  to  J 
grain  doses,  in  quick  succession. 

The  following  Tables  contain  a  summary  of  all  the  cases  pub- 
lished since — with  sufficient  details  to  make  them  of  any  value^ 
that  I  have  been  able  to  find.  It  is  true  that  quite  a  number  of 
other  cases  have  been  reported,  but  in  so  vague  and  uncertain  a 
way  that  they  cannot  be  tabulated. 
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When  an  attempt  is  made  to  Bum  np  all  this  evidence,  it  is,  by  no 
means  as  easy  as  would  first  appear,  to  decide  how  far  it  is  proven 
that  opium  and  belladonna,  tvhen  taken  in  poisonous  doses,  coun- 
teract each  other;  for,  id  most  of  the  cases,  other  methods  of  treat- 
ment were  practiced,  by  the  use  of  which  alone,  an  equal  number 
of  cases  of  opium  and  belladonna  poisoning,  have  been  conducted 
to  a  successful  t«rmination.  In  deciding  the  question,  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  we  should  determine  bow  much  of  the  success 
has  been  owing  to  other  treatment  practiced,  and  not  to  the  anti- 
dotal qualities  of  the  drugs  in  question. 

It  isargued,  "that  iu  opium  poisoning,  belladonna,  in  doses  which^ 
in  a  state  of  health,  would  certainly  poison,  may  be  administered 
with  impunity,  and  be  followed  by  a  rapid  subsidence  of  the  symp- 
toms produced  by  the  exhibition  of  the  former  drug,  and  vice  versa; 
that  opium  rapidly  and  safely  counteracts  the  poisonous  influence 
of  belladonna."  This  argument  loses  much  of  its  foree  when  it  is 
remembered  that  large  doses  of  both  opium  and  belladonna  have 
been  taken  withont  the  nsual  eifects following.  For  example:  Dr. 
A.  S.  Taylor,  in  Gut/'s  Ifospital  Reports,  Oct.  1850,  report*  a  case 
in  which  five  ounces  of  laudanum  were  taken,  without  producing 
sleep,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Dr.  Hays,  in  the  Amerkaji  Journal 
Medical  Science,  A'^rW,  1859,  reports  a  case,  whore  a  child,  not  quite 
six  years  old,  took  7J  grains  of  opium,  mixed  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  chalk.  The  child  was  seen  fourteen  hours  afterwards,  and 
was  found  restless  and  drowsy;  no  vomiting  had  occurred,  and  the 
narcotism,  which  was  never  very  profound,  gradually  wore  off. 
Dr.  Fuller,  in  the  Medical  TimeiandGazette,?or3\x\y,\%h^,  reports 
a  case  where  a  child,  ton  years  old,  took  seventy  grains  of  extract 
of  belladonna,  daily,  and  a  total  amount  of  rather  more  than  two 
ounces,  in  twenty-six  days;  and  another,  fourteen  years  old,  who 
took  thirty-seven  grains  of  atropia  in  eighteen  days  t  Examples 
of  a  similar  kind  might  be  multiplied,  wore  it  necessary.  The  evi- 
dence, certainly  favors  the  conclusion  that  these  poisons  do  antag- 
onize each  other,  but  the  testimony  is  mostly  circumstantial,  and 
not  of  that  unequivocal  kind  required  to  establish  a  fact  in  science. 
To  set  the  question  at  rest,  it  is  necessary  that  a  series  of  careftilly 
conducted  experiments  be  made,  fromwhich  every  element  of  doubt 
and  uncertainty  shall  be  rigorously  excluded.  Uuch  has  already 
been  done  in  this  direction.  Drs.  Mitchell,  Keen  and  Morehouse, 
published,  in  the  American  Journal  Medical  Science,  Juh- 1866,  an  »r- 
19 
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ticte  ''  On  the  Antagonism  of  Atropia  and  Morphia;  founded  vpon  obser- 
vations and  experiments  made  at  the  U.  S.  A.  Hospital  for  injuries  and 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system."  In  these  experiments,  morphia  and 
atropia  were  introdaced  into  the  eystcm,  by  hypodermic  injection. 
The  effects  produced  upon  the  various  functions  of  the  body,  by 
these  agents,  when  uaed  alone,  and  together,  were  carefully  ob- 
nervcd  and  compared,  and,  as  aresult,  they  were  able  to  arrive  at  a 
number  of  positive  conclusions,  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  more  to 
settle  the  question  under  consideration  than  all  the  evidence  pre- 
viously reported.  The  following  are  some  of  their  conclusions, 
bearing  directly  upon  the  point  at  issue: 

"That  as  regards  the  circulation,  they  (morphia  and  atropia)  do 
not  counteract  one  another." 

"  As  regards  the  eye,  tlicy  are  mutually  antagonistic." 

"  The  cerebral  symptoms  caused  by  either  drug,  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  capable  of  being  overcome  by  the  other." 

"As  regards  toxic  effects  upon  the  cerebral  organs,  the  two 
agents  are  mutually  antidotal,  but  this  antagonism  does  not  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  range  of  their  influence,  so  that,  in  some 
respects,  they  do  not  counteract  one  another;  while,  as  concerns 
one  organ,  the  bladder,  botli  seem  to  affect  it  in  a  similar  way," 

All  interested  in  this  question,  who  prefer  facts  rather  than  in- 
ferences, will  find  the  paper  referred  to  well  worthy  of  examination. 

In  conclusion,  in  cat^es  of  poisoning,  where  opium  and  belladonna 
are  given  to  counteract  one  another,  better  judgment  should  cer- 
tainly be  exorcised,  as  regards  the  quantity  administered,  than  has 
sometimes  been  done,  lest  in  our  ertbrts  to  escape  Scylla,  we  fall 
into  Cbarybdis. 


The  American  Medical  Association. 


Eds.  Joirnal: — As  the  American  Medical  Association  is  about 
to  hold  its  eighteenth  annual  session  in  Cincinnati,  perhaps  a  few 
words  in  relation  thereto  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  time. 

This  national  congress  of  medical  men  is  unlike  any  gathering 
uf  professional  persons  known  to  anj- other  civilized  country.  It 
has  no  corporate  charter,  is  not  under  the  patronage  of  either  the 
national  or  any  state  government,  and  has  no  endowment — depend- 
ing for  its  pecuniary  status  entirely  upon  the  admission  fee  of  those 
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wlio  attend  its  annaal  gfttherings.  Moreover,  it  has  no  abiding 
place,  but  is  required  by  its  fiindamenta!  law  not  to  meet  for  two 
successive  years  in  tiio  same  place,  thus  malting  of  itself  a  vagrant 
lliat  has  uli-eady  visited  fourteen  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Union,  and  four  of  these  twice,  at  distant  periods. 

It  is  a  spontaneous  organization  of  the  profession,  that  grew  out 
of  a  deep  feeling  that  there  was  a  necessity,  among  other  things, 
"for  exciting  and  encouraging  emulation  and  concert  of  action  in 
the  profession,  and  for  facilitating  and  fostering  friendly  inter- 
course between  those  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  "  "  for  elevating  the 
standard  of  medical  education;"  and  "for  cultivating  and  advanc- 
ing medical  knowledge." 

Perhaps  the  characteristic  features  which  distinguish  this  Associa- 
tion from  those  of  other  nations,  aiming  at  tho  same  general  pur- 
pose, arise  out  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  political  institutions,  the 
form  of  our  government,  and  the  democratic  tendencies  and  genius 
of  our  people,  even  in  professional  circles.  It  has  a  greater  free- 
dom of  action,  and  a  wider  range  of  membership,  than  is  common 
to  scientific  societies,  and  while  this  permits  a  certain  difTusenesa 
in  its  transactions,  and  gives  a  magnitude  to  its  annual  meetings, 
that  makes  the  one  sometimes  tiresome,  and  the  other  frequently 
cumbersome,  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  plan  of  organization 
could  bo  changed  in  its  essential  features  without  losing,  to  the 
Association,  much  of  its  ability  to  accomplish  the  great  good  it  is 
now  steadily  achieving. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  excellent  men  in  the  profession 
who  earnestly  desire,  and  labor  for,  its  most  solid  and  useful  ad- 
vancement; who  do  not  believe  that  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation has  heretofore  been  an  instrumentality  to  this  end  in  the 
least,  and  who  see  no  greater  usefulness  for  it  in  the  future ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  there  are  many  good  men  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  who  can  never  find  a  promise  of  success  at  the  birth 
of  any  now  organization,  and  fail  to  recognize  even  great  forces 
for  good  purposes  in  cotemporary  institutions. 

Certainly  no  unprejudiced  mind,  acquainted  with  the  workings  of 
the  Association,  for  twenty  years  of  its  existence,  can  fail  to  see 
that  it  has  made  a  powerful  impression,  both  in  the  medical  world, 
and  outside  of  it.  It  has  a  triune  function,  social,  disciplinary,  and 
scientific.  In  its  social  aspect  it  has  always  been  a  success,  and 
eminently  ao,  and  without  a  drawback,  since  the  stronger  alcoholic 
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beverages  have  been  discarded  flrom  the  social  board,  and  tlie  rale 
has  been  rigidlj  obserred.  One  can  not  doubt  that  parties  having 
this  affair  in  charge,  this  year,  will  appreciate  the  necesBity  of  a 
doso  adherence  to  the  rule  that  forbids  the  patting  of  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  path  of  a  weak  brother,  who  has  lost  the  command  of 
his  appetite ;  the  slight  departure  from  it  that  occurred  last  year, 
bore  fruit  that  proclaimed  the  propriety  of  its  unbroken  sway. 

In  the  disciplinary  and  legislative  departmentof  the  Aeeociation, 
much  has  been  done  in  several  directions,  though  all  has  not  yet 
been  accomplished,  in  relation  to  educatiOQal  institutions,  tLat  is 
desirable,  but  a  forcible  influence  has  been  felt  herein ;  good  seed 
has  been  sown,  has  germinated,  and  is  now  rapidly  growing,  and 
in  due  season  the  harvest  will  be  gathered.  The  code  of  ethics 
promulgated  by  the  Association,  in  the  earlier  years  of  its  existence, 
is  acknowledged  as  law  throughout  our  wide  borders;  notwith- 
standing individuals,  here  and  there,  have  manifested  a  rebellious 
spirit  fr^m  time  to  time — these  mntterings  serving  at  once  as  a  test 
of  the  authority  of  the  Association,  and  as  a  measure  of  the  just- 
ness of  its  enactments,  so  &r  as  regards  its  rule  over,  and  con- 
trol of  the  conduct  of,  its  individual  members — many  will  re- 
member the  instance  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the  profession 
in  Kew  York,  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  making  a  manly,  formal, 
written  apology  to  the  Association  for  a  violation  of  its  rules,  in 
behalf  of  a  friend  of  long  standing ;  and  all  who  witnessed  the  hot 
testhesia  manifested  in  1865 — when  a  supposed  erring  brother  was 
hastily  disowned  from  fellowship — and  were  present  to  see  the  joy- 
ous exhilaration  that  prevailed  in  1860, — when  the  Association,  hav- 
ing ascertained  that  its  former  action  was  based  on  erroneous  in- 
formation, promptly  restored  the  party  to  full  communion,  and 
greeted  him  as  one  who  had  suffered  a  grievous  wrong — will  want 
no  higher  testimony  of  the  value  that  members  of  the  Association 
attach  to  the  maintenance  of  good  standing  in  its  ranks. 

To  conduct  the  scientific  labors  of  the  Association  in  a  manner 
commensurate  with  their  importance,  and  to  a  succeisB  that  all  feel 
they  should  attain,  has  been  the  vexed  problem  from  the  very  in- 
ception of  the  organization.  Every  one  acknowledges  that  papers 
on,  and  discussions  of,  scientific  matters,  should  constitute  the  im- 
portant measure  of  every  annual  meeting,  and  from  which  the  at- 
tendants shonld  derive  most  of  both  pleasure  and  profit.  But  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  pondei-ous  and  unweildly  organisation  is 
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found  the  insnmiountablo  obstacle  to  gutting  through  with  other 
atfaii-B,  preliminary  in  character,  and  reaching  the  Rcientitlc 
papera  daring  the  daily  sessions,  in  time  to  give  them  adequate 
consideration.  Several  plans  bad  been  proposed  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  without  avail,  when,  about  eight  years  ago,  it  was 
decided  to  divide  the  Association  into  several  sections,  giving  to 
each  section  control  of  a  certain  class  of  subjects,  and  appropria- 
ting the  entir?  afternoon  of  each  day's  sessions  to  the  meeting  of 
the  sections. 

For  four  annual  meetings  these  sections  have  been  in  operation, 
and  have  had  some  influence  in  gaining  a  bettor  hearing,  for  the 
matters  referred  to  them,  than  could  have  been  had  in  the  general 
sessions  of  the  Association.  Still,  as  these  meetings  of  the  sections 
have  boon  sandwiched  in  between  the  morning  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  evening  social  festivities,  their  time  has  been  often 
encroached  upon,  by  the  one  or  the  other.  Supposing  the  full  af- 
ternoons, for  the  four  days'  continuance  of  the  annual  meetings, 
were  to  be  completly  consumed  by  the  deliberations  of  the  sections, 
it  would  onlj'give  sixteen  hours  for  the  consideration  of  scientific 
affairs.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  length  of  many  of  the  papers 
submitted,  and  the  rambling  debate  that  many  subjects  excite,  we 
see  at  a  glance  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  sections  to  got  through 
with  their  business  in  a  proper  manner.  Something  further 
must  bo  done  to  economize  the  time,  and  utilize  the  labor  of  the 
sections,  or  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  will  be  open  to 
the  objection  in  the  future,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  that  the 
scientific  aspect  of  them  has  not  been  developed  to  ita  highest 
state  of  attraction  and  usefulness. 

What,  then,  can  be  done  to  give  greater  point  and  power  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  sections,  and  make  them,  as  they  of  right 
should  be,  the  central  attraction  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association?  This  is  a  problem  more  easily  presented  than  solved. 
Still  the  way  is  open  to  begin  the  solution.  .  Let  a  rule  be  adopted 
by  the  Association,  that  tlio  President  shall  adjourn  the  general 
session  of  the  morning  at  a  fixed  hour,  unless,  by  unanimous  vote, 
it  is  forbidden.  This  will  keep  off  the  encroachment  upon  the 
time  of  the  section  ft-om  that  direction.  Let  a  rule,  equally  strin- 
gent, forbid  the  acceptance,  by  the  Association,  of  an  invitation  to 
any  excursion,  or  other  entertainments  of  any  kind  whatever, 
during  the  hours  appointed  to  the  meeting  of  the  sections.  These 
measures  will  secure  inviolate  the  time  belonging  to  the  sections, 
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aod  will  be  a  large  step  in  tiie  right  direction.  Sext,  let  each  sec- 
tion be  organized,  lilto  the  Association,  with  a  compotont,  perma- 
nent secretary,  and  make  tlie  chaii-mnnKhtp  of  a  sOLtion  only  second 
in  honor  to  the  Presidency  of  tlio  Associatiou — something  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  eminent,  and  appreciated  by  ail.  The  present 
method  of  selecting  officers  hap-hazard,  at  everj'  meeting,  and 
in  some  instances,  every  day  of  the  meeting,  is  a  great  drawback 
to  the  proper  businessof  the  sections.  Bules  of  proceeding  whould  be 
adopted,  the  chairman  call  tho  meeting  to  order  at  the  appropriate 
hour,  and  the  secretary,  having  the  business  arranged,  the  section 
can  go  to  work  intelligently  without  loss  of  time,  which  is  not  now 
the  case.  If  it  is  fonnd  impossible  to  read  and  consider  all  the  pa- 
pers before  the  section,  let  those  best  adapted  to  profitable  discus- 
sion be  selected,  and  the  others  referred  to  sub -committees. 

Tho  sections,  by  some  such  measures  as  these,  being  elevated  to 
their  proper  dignity  and  attract! venes.i,  will  soon  find  means  to 
draw  still  more  interest  around  themselves.  Perhaps  some,  or  all 
of  them,  will  select,  in  advance,  tho  subjects  for  consideration  at 
each  day's  session,  and  appoint  those  members  most  competent  to 
pleaaa  and  instruct  to  present  the  theme,  and  lead  off  in  the  dis- 
cussion, thus  bringing  out  modest  merit,  which  is  so  loth  to  push 
itself  forward  in  a  crowd.  If  to  this  there  be  added  phonographic 
reports  of  all  instructive  oral  discussions,  we  shall  no  longer  hear 
of  a  want  of  success  in  the  scientific  proceedings  of  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  u. 


On  the  vse  of  Bromide  of  Potassium  in  some  cases  of  Insanity :  "By 
Hugh  S.  Fcllerton,  M.  D.,  Assistant  Physician  Central  Ohio 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

In  an  articleon  ^ermaforrAo'a,  published  in  the  fii'stVolumeof  the 
Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine, it  is  stated,  as  a  rule,  that  when  this 
trouble  is  genital  in  its  origin,  it  can  be  relieved  by  the  bromide, 
but  that  when  it  has  become  cerebral,  the  drug  fails  to  produce  the 
desired  effect. 

In  such  an  institution  as  the  one  with  which  I  am  connected,  we 
have  fine  opportunities  for  testing  the  virtues  of  this  remedial 
agent,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  hope  of  benefit  to  bo  deriv- 
ed from  ita  use  is  by  no  ueans  so  limited  as  Prof.  B.'s  rule  would 
indicate. 
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My  experience  proves  about  this  : — that  where  insanity  follows 
from  Bpermatorrliceii  striclly ;  where  the  patient  is  in  a  morbid  eer- 
ebnU  condition,  resulting  from  nocturnal  seminal  emiBsions,  as  a 
sequence  of  masturbation,  or  venereal  indulgences  discontinued,  the 
bromide  exerts  a  pnwerftil  influence  to  arrest  the  evil ;  even  where 
the  mind  is  plnnfjed  into  the  depest  gloom  of  religious  mehincholy ; 
where  the  mental  aberration  has  led  to  attempts  at  suicide,  or  a 
high  form  of  acute  mania  has  been  deveIope<l,  still  there  is  hope, 
provided  one  tiling  can  be  accomplished  ;  thnt  is,  that  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  local  irritation  bo  secured.  Where  there  is  enough 
will  loft  to  make  moral  considerations  of  any  avail,  or  even  where 
mechanical  appliances  can  be  continued  sufficiently  long  to  give 
rest  to  thft  rackeil  nerves,  the  drug  will  be  eificacious.  But  where 
the  practice  of  masturbation  is  kept  up,  regardless  of  all  appeals ; 
where  fuel  is  constatly  added  to  the  flame,  in  this  way,  no  oarthly 
power  can  save  our  patients  from  drivelling  dementia. 

We  have  many  patients  who  come  to  us  with  mental  trouble,  re- 
sulting from  the  terrible  nervoiis  prostration  produced  by  seminal 
emissions.  In  these  cases  we  usually  prescribe  the  bromide,  in 
connection  extr.  bellad.  about  gr.  xx— xxs  of  the  former  to  gr. 
B8-jof  the  latter  at  bed-time.  Continue  R  forsixnightsandthen  omit 
for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Combined  with  these,  are  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary precautions  of  diet,  exercise,  position  in  rest,  etc.,  etc.,  and  if  a 
discontinuance  of  local  irritation  can  be  secured,  the  prospects  for 
recoverj-  are  good. 

But  though  it  is  chiefly  in  insanity  arising  from  abuse  of  the 
procrentivo  organs,  that  wo  use  this  agent,  still  we  find  it  a  power- 
ful agent  in  allaying  excitement  springing  from  other  causes. 

Permit  me  further  to  occupy  your  time  and  space  with  the  de- 
tails of  an  instance  where  the  sedative  effects  of  this  drug  were 
exhibited  very  markedly. 

Joseph  R.  was  admitted  Sept.  25,  18Sfi;  single;  age  17.  Dura- 
tion of  insanity  about  two  weeks:  attributed  cause  "sun-stroke;" 
has  been  highly  excited  paroxysmally.  After  admission  be  re- 
mained tolerably  quiet,  but  silly  and  uncouth  in  action  and  lan- 
giuigo,  until  about  the  middle  of  October,  when  he  began  to  grow 
gradually  violent.  By  the  22nd  of  the  month  he  was  in  a  state  of 
most  intense  excitement;  screaming,  tearing  his  clothes,  lashing 
himself  against  the  walls,  perfectly  uncontrollable ;  large  doses  of 
morphine   had  no  apparent  eflfect;  digitalis  sickened  but  did  not 
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quiot  him.  I  placed  him  in  water,  as  warm  as  he  could  bear  it,  up 
to  his  neck,  in  the  bathing  tub,  and  poured,  from  a  foot  or  more  of 
elevation,  bucliet-fuU  after  bucket-full  of  cold  water  upon  bis  head. 
This  ho  loliahed  hugely,  yet  within  a  half  hour  was  as  "  high "  as 
ever. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  at  five  o'clock,  I  gave  him  gr.  xsx. 
of  the  bromide,  and  repeated  the  dose  at  bod-time — (9  o'clock.) 
He  had  now  slept  none  whatever,  but  had  incessantly  threshed  and 
pounded,  day  and  night,  for  a  i^'eek.  He  slept,  after  taking  the 
bromide,  almost  all  night.  The  next  day  I  repeated  the  R  with 
still  more  satisfactory  results — he  resting  quietly  through  the  night 
of  the  25th.  On  the  morning  of  the  2Bth,  he  gave  us  an  insight 
to  the  origin  of  his  trouble,  by  vomiting  some  worms.  A  good, 
old-fashioned  dose  of  calomel,  followed  by  castor-oil  and  turpen- 
tine, soon  brought  away  great  numbers  of  the  common  lumbricoid 
worm,  and  ho  became  quiet  and  rational.  I  have  only  to  add,  as 
illustrating  a  frequent  cause  of  insanity,  that  aller  a  repetition  of 
the  dose,  occasionally,  during  the  next  two  months,  be  fully  recov- 
ered, and  was  discharged  in  February. 

His  is  bat  one  of  many  cases  where  the  highest  state  of  maniacal 
excitement  was  alleviated  by  the  bromide.  In  many  conditions, 
depending  purely  upon  functional  nervous  disorder,  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  agent  is  not  only  ameliorative,  but  directly  curative 
in  its  tendency  and  results. 


Astringents  in  Choleraic  Diarrh<Fa.    By  W.m.  Hays,  M.  D.,  Coving- 
ton, Ky, 

At  this  late  day  it  may  seem  presumptuous,  on  my  part,  to  pre- 
tend to  advance  any  new  theory,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
a  disease  which  has  engaged  the  closest  study,  and  the  most  acute 
observation,  of  the  most  learned  of  the  profession ;  yet,  we  all  think 
our  own  experience  the  best  teacher  in  the  study  of  our  art,  and 
are  ever  willing  to  intrude  our  theories  upon  our  neighbors,  think- 
ing thus  to  gain  converts  to  our  views. 

I  do  not  propose  entering  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  causes 
of  cholera,  as  to  its  portability,  or  as  to  whether  it  is  contagious 
or  infectious,  but  merely  to  advance  a  theory  which  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  while  convalescing  from  a  recent  attack  of  illness. 
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It  may  be  that  it  U  an  old  aa  the  disease  itself,  and  so  simple  in 
itself,  that  it  has  never  engaged  the  attentioa  of  the  many  who 
have  had  to  contend  with  the  hydra-headed  monster.  We  of  the 
present  day  depend  too  much  upon  the  opinion  of  our  neighbor?, 
and  adopt  their  plana  of  treatment,  without  inquiring  into  the 
modus  operandi  of  the  remedies  proposed.  On  this  principle  we 
see  it  written  by  many,  and  practiced  by  more,  that  sulphuric  acid 
will  restrain  a  serous  diarrbcea,  opium  will  allay  pain,  etc.,  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  different  organs  of  i^ecretion 
and  excretion. 

After  my  return  ieura  a  visit  into  the  country,  about  the  let  of 
December  last,  where  my  mode  of  living  had  undergone  n  com- 
plete reversion ;  where  the  articles  of  diet  were  diffei-ently  pre- 
pared, and  more  freely  partaken  of;  where  the  active  cxerciMC  of 
my  home  life  was  entirely  ignored ;  I  was  attacked  with  a  diari'hoea. 
I  thooght  but  little  of  the  iirst  action;  the  second  awakened  me  to 
a  sense  of  my  condition,  from  the  qnantity  passed,  the  watery 
condition  of  the  stool,  the  lack  of  fecal  matter,  and  tbe  great  pros- 
tration attending  it.  I  went  to  bed,  and  fortified  myself  with  the' 
f<dIowing,  VIE : 

B.  Dil.  Sulph.  Acid,    siv. 
Tinct.  Opii,  jj. 

AquaCamph.,  ^xij. 
which  I  consumed  in  eight  hours.  I  took  this  thus  freely  because 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  denranded  it,  and  because  it  was  the 
teaching  of  some  of  tbe  most  able  writers  on  the  subject,  but 
without  any  mitigation  of  the  symptoms.  I  still  insisted  upon  the 
use  of  astringents,  and  had  a  pill  prepared  of  acetate  of  lead,  opium, 
capsicum,  and  camphor.  I  persevered  with  these  during  the  night ; 
in  the  morning  feeling  so  much  worse,  with  some  pain  in  the  ab- 
domen, and  a  slight  cramp  in  my  legs,  I  had  Dr.  W.  called  in ;  be 
gave  me  the  remedies  last  mentioned,  with  the  addition  of  a  grain 
or  two  of  calomel  to  each  pill ;  these  were  continued  during  the 
day,  and  in  tbe  evening  being  no  better,  and  having  very  much 
nausea,  he  prescribed  for  me  calomel  and  soda.  At  bed-time  I 
became  quite  alck,  vomited  freely,  throwing  up  acid,  opium,  cam- 
phor and  capsicum — all  of  which  I  recognized  distinctly  by  tbeir 
tastes.  A  mustard  poultice  to  my  abdomen,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  calomel  and  soda  during  tbe  night,  presented  me  to  the  Doctor 
next  morning  very  much  improved,  and  this  improvement  began 
with  tbe  free  emesis  of  the  night  previous. 
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Had  I  begun  the  treatment  of  my  case  with  calomel,  thna  srona- 
idg  the  dormant  secretions,  and  followed  thia  with  aetriagent^,  I 
am  confident  that  I  would  hare  been  relieved  in  very  much  lees 
time;  but  fearing  lest  the  diarrhcea  might  be  the  precursor  of 
cholera — of  which  there  were  several  caees  in  my  vicinity  at  that 
time — 1  began  the  treatment  with  astringents,  etc.  In  the  earlier 
BtagcH,  astringentfl  are  contra-indicated  on  pbyaiological  grounds; 
for  are  we  not  taught  that  the  free  and  frequent  introduction  of 
astringents  Into  an  organ  so  delicate  as  the  stomach,  and  so  sus- 
ceptible to  irritation  from  the  slightest  cause,  has  the  tendency  of 
lesseningits  capacity,  of  staying  its  action,  of  cloaing  the  follicular 
apparatus,  which  secretes  the  gastric  juice,  and  sealing  the  mouths 
of  the  very  many  absorbents  that  are  eager  and  willing  to  take  up 
those  particles  rendered  fit  for  absorption  by  their  admixture  with 
the  gastric  juice. 

It  is  an  established  physiological  feet,  that  if  food  rendered  acid 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar,  is  introduced  into  the  stomach, 
the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  lessened,  and  the  digestive  process 
goes  on  very  much  more  slowly.  Applying  this  fact  to  our  own, 
or  any  similar  instance,  where  quantities  of  acids  are  taken,  and 
then  followed  by  astringents,  opiates,  etc.,  what  must  we  expect? 
Can  our  medicines,  which  we  expect  to  benefit  our  patients,  act  in 
any  other  way  than  as  irritants?  I  have  but  little  doubt,  but 
that  we  would  find,  were  we  to  examine  the  stomach  of  a  patient 
who  had  been  treated  with  acids,  etc.,  with  a  pyloric  orifice  almost 
obliterated,  and  the  contents  a  constant  source  of  irritation,  until 
ijected.  This  is  a  broad  assertion,  still  I  can  not  but  think  it  has 
the  odor  of  truth! 

r  believe  astringents,  etc.,  can  be  given  with  decided  benefit, 
from  the  very  inception  of  the  disease,  by  enemas.  There  is  noth- 
ing tocontra-indicate  their  ftec  use.  When  given  thus,  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  biliary,  pancreatic,  salivary  and  gastric  secre- 
tions, and  are  thus  rendered  fit  for  absorption.  I  would  thus  stay 
the  flood,  to  some  extent,  until  my  vis  a  tergo  would  begin  to  act. 
Thus,  those  epithelium  cells  which  cover  the  villi,  instead  of  being 
thrown  ofT  in  such  quantities,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  chol- 
era, maintain  their  integrity,  and  act  as  receiving  agents  for  the 
lacteals.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  that 
practiced  by  very  many  of  our  best  men.  We  must  unload  the 
accreting  apparatua  as  a  first  step  toward  any  permanent  relief.   It 
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18  on  tbia  principle  that  we  nearly  all  agree  upon  the  use  of  calo- 
mel ;  and  does  it  not  act  more  promptly  when  not  given  with  as- 
tringents, etc.? 


Gases  of  Puerperal  Convulsions.    By  G.  P.  Adye,  M.  D.,  Newtowns- 
villo,  Ind. 

March  18, 1865.  Mrs.  B— .,  aged  25,  light  complexion  and  bluu 
eyes,  of  Hliort  stature ;  fourth  labor. 

Labor  natural ;  continued  for  six  and  three-fourths  hours,  when 
she  was  delivered  of  a  male  child.  Placeiittt  came  away  with 
slight  traction.  No  unusual  symptoms  except  nausea  and  head- 
ache, which  had  about  ceased  when  I  left  her,  about  one  hour  after 
delivery.    Lochia  free  enough. 

Four  hours  after  delivery  she  had  a  severe  spasm.  I  bled  her 
freely,  and  administered  calomel,  aloes,  and  aesafoetida.  The 
paroxysms  returned  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  I  repeated  the 
bleeding  several  times  during  the  continuance  of  each  convulsion, 
and  the  cathartic  once. 

The  bowels  were  moved  t^ely  during  the  night.  The  lochial 
discharge  had  ceased ;  and  she  remained  unconscious  after  the  first 
epaam.  Under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  ether  and  morphia,  the 
convulsions  abated  in  frequency  and  violence  until  the  fourth  day, 
when  they  ceased  entirely. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  her  mother,  and  sist«r,  had  formerly 
had  puerperal  eclampsia 

September  7, 1865,  Mrs.  S — .,  aged  26;  dark  complexion  and  black 
eyes;  of  slender  form;  fourth  confinement ;  presentation  natural ; 
labor  continued  24  hours. 

When  called  I  found  her  complaining  of  nausea  and  headache. 
The  membranes  broke  at  six  p.  m.;  at  eight  she  had  a  convulsion, 
when  I  bled  her  and  administered  sulphuric  ether  one  drachm^ 
calomel,  and  aloes,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  one  drachm  of 
tincture  of  ergot.  Spasms  returned  in  one  hour,  when  I  again 
bled  and  repeated  the  dose  of  sulphuric  ether,  and  ergot.  At  half 
past  ten  o'clock,  she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  female  child,  weighing 
eight  and  a  half  pounds.    Placenta  came  away  without  assistance, 
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flhe  had  two  more  convalsfons  during  the  night ;  gave  snlphnric 
ether  and  morphia,  continuing  them  for  forty-eight  hours.    The 
cathartic  operated  freely.    She  made  a  good  recovery. 
During  her  second  confinement  she  had  bad  puerperal  con  vulsiono. 

November  16,  1866,  Mies  Susan  F — .,  aged  16;  of  compact  build; 
xvvarthy  complexion ;  first  confinement ;  had  aborted  eevcral  times. 

When  I  saw  her,  she  had  been  in  laborforforty-eighthours;  the 
OS  uteri  was  well  dilated,  presentation  natural,  and  pains  moderate. 
She  had  no  headache  or  naasea.  I  ruptured  the  membranes,  ad- 
rainietered  ergot,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  Iialf  she  was  delivered  of  a 
fine  healthy  boy. 

With  slight  traction  the  placenta  soon  came  away.    Lochia  free. 

Two  hours  after  delivery  she  had  a  puerperal  convulsion,  to 
control  which  I  gave  calumel,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  assaftetida, 
af^r  bleeding  sufficiently.  The  spasms  recurred  every  forty-five 
minutes ;  during  the  intervals,  she  was  partially  conscious. 

Sulphuric  ether  and  morphia  were  given,  and  she  had  only  one 
convulsion  afterwards. 

The  bowels  were  moved  freely.  She  died  twenty-six  boura  after 
the  birth  of  the  child. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the  convulsions  in  this  case.  Her 
nymphfe  and  clitoris  exceeded  the  usual  length  by  about  two  and  a 
half  inches;  and  her  sexnal  desire  amounted  almost  to  nym- 
phomania. 


Trial  for  Malpractice.  Reported  by   I>R.  David  Prince,  Jackson- 
ville, 111.     With  Comments,  by  Prof.  G.  C.  Blackuan. 

[Coiiliuued  fran  AprU  Knmber.] 

Dr.  Carsten  Ilolthouse,  in  his  article  on  Injuries  of  the  Loicer  Ex- 
tremity, in  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  Vol.  ir.  p.  657,  thus  briefly 
disposes  of  dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards,  or  the  forward  luxation 
of  the  tibia. 

■'  Dislocation  of  the  foot  backwards  may  arise  from  jumping  off  a 
canriage  in  motion,  or  from  a  fall  backwards  whilst  the  foot  is  con- 
fined :  from  either  cause,  the  capsular,  and  part  of  the  deltoid  liga- 
ments may  be  ruptured,  the  fibula  broken  above  the  malleolua,  and 
the  tibia  forced  from  the  astragalus  on  to  the  navicular  and  cuni- 
form  bones.  The  symptoms  of  this  accident  are,  a  shortening  of 
the  foot  and  a  lengthening  of  tlio  heel,  with  a  depression  above  the 
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iRtter.  The  toee  are  pointed  downwards,  and  tho  cxtroinity  of  the 
tibia  forms  a  projection  in  fW)nt  of  the  ankle.-  Eeduction  may  be 
accomplished  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  described  disloca- 
tion (inwards),  and  a  similar  apparatus  is  sufficient  for  the  after- 
treatment." 

The  apparatus  recommended  by  Mr.  Eolthouso,  both  for  the  out- 
ward and  inward  dislocations  of  the  foot,  is,  "  two  side-splints,  with 
foot -pieces  made  of  wood,  leather,  or  gutta-percha,  or  the  starch- 
bandage,  strengthened  with  mill-board,  mnst  be  applied  and  kept 
on  for  six  weeks,  the  patient  being  allowed  to  go  about  upon 
crutches." 

In  alluding  to  tiiefonrard  dislocation  of  tho  foot,  Mr.  U.  refers  to 
the  &ct  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  never  saw  a  case,  and  that  but  few 
such  arc  on  record.  One  of  the  best  described,  lie  says,  is  that  re- 
corded by  Mr.  R.  W.  Smith,  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science,  May,  1852.  In  this  case  the  fibula  was  not  frac- 
tnred,  but  the  inner  malleolus  was  broken. 

Mr.  Brichsen,  in  the  4th  London  edition  of  The  Science  and  Art 
of  Surgery, p.  326,  remarks:  "In  the  dislocation  of  tho  (bot  back- 
wards, tho  deltoid  ligament  is  ruptured,  the  fibula  broken,  in  the 
usual  situation,  and  the  tibia  thrown  forwards  on  the  navicular  and 
internal  cnnifdrm  bones;  the  foot  is  consequently  shortened,  and 
the  heel  rendered  more  projecting.,' 

"This  dislocation  is  always  accompanied  with  fracture  of  the 
splint-bone  of  the  inner  ankle,  or  the  latter  ia  torn  off."  Soutk's 
Chelius  System  of  Surgery,  Vol.  II.  p.  249. 

In  Gross's  System  of  Surgery,  Vol.  II.,  p.  88,  3d  edition,  we  find 
the  following: 

"Dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint  are  among  the  most  infrequent 
of  traumatic  lesions,  the  mechanism  of  the  articulation  being  emi- 
nently unfavorable  to  their  occurrence.  The  length  and  width  of  the 
malleoli  render  lateral  displacement  of  the  astragalus  almost  im- 
possible, without  concomitant  fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  pro- 
jections, while  luxation  in  tho  antero -posterior  direction  is  nearly 
as  impracticable,  in  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  strength  and 
firmness  of  the  ligaments  connecting  that  bcfne  to  the  tibia  and 
fibnla.  The  effect  is  that  these  injuries  are  almost  always  of  a  com- 
plicated character ;  their  chief  interest  depending  upon  the  vio- 
lence done  to  the  neighboring  structures.  Most  of  them,  in  ftct, 
should  be  viewed  in  tho  light  rather  of  fWctures  of  the  tibia  end 
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fibula,  with  displacement  of  the  astragalus,  than  as  dislocatione, 
properly  so  called,  of  the  ankle-joint.  After  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  reconlfl  of  surgery,  I  find  that  simple  displacement 
of  tliie  boue,  in  any  direction,  is  an  occurrence  of  such  extreme  in - 
frequency  ae  hardly  to  deserve  mention."'  Again,  at  p.  89,  in  de- 
scribing dislocation  of  the  snkle-Joiutdactearc^,  he  remarks:  "The 
displacement  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  fracture  of  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  fibula." 

In  reference  to  the  statement  of  Prof.  Gross,  that  lateral  dinplace- 
ment  of  the  astragalus  is  almost  impossible  without  concomitant 
fracture  of  one  or  both  of  these  projections,  (malleoli.)  we  find 
quoted  in  Fabre's  Bibliotheque.  du  Medecin — PracHrien  (op.  cit.,  p. 
508,)  that  M.  Alex.  Thierry  has  reported  on  L'Experience  t.  iv.  «n 
example  ires  curieux,  of  luxation  outwards  without  fracture  of 
the  malleoli.  We  might  here  quote  tVora  Fabre's  Bibliotheque  he., 
p.  509,  the  statement  that  in  the  luxation  of  the  foot  backward,  the 
foot  preserves  its  normal  rectitude^  that  is,  it  points  neither  outward 
nor  inward;  (ie  pied  a  conserve  so  rectitude,  c'est  a-dire  qu'il  n'est 
deuie  ni  en  dedaus  ni  en  dehors,  et  gu'il  n'  a  subi  aucun  mouve- 
ment  de  rotation  sur  son  axe  antero-posterieur.)  And  yet  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper  asserts  that  the  foot  is  not  only  fixed  in  the  ex- 
tended position,  but  slightly  rotated  inwards."  Lectures  on  Surgery, 
p.  315.  When  the  luxation  has  been  reduced,  the  after-treatment 
recommended  by  Ur.  Bransby  Cooper  is  the  name  as  in  the  other 
varieties,  viz., two  splints  should  be  applied,  "each  furnished  with 
a  foot-piece,  so  as  to  keep  the  foot  protected  from  the  influence  of 
the  muscles." 

Mr.  Ameebury,in  his  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Treat- 
ment of  Fractures  of  the  Trunk  and  Extremities,  London,  18&1,  Vol, 
II,  after  observing  that  it  rarely,  if  ever  happens,  that  a  dislocation 
of  the  ankle  occurs  without  fracture  of  one  or  both  bones  of  the 
leg  (p.  453),  thus  describes  the  forward  luxation  of  the  tibia  (p. 
457): 

"  In  the  dislocation  of  the  base  of  the  tibia  forward,  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot  appears  much  shortened,  and  the  heel  proportionably 
lengthened.  The  foot  is  fixed,  and  the  toes  are  pointed  downward. 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia  forms  a  hard  projection  upon  the 
upper  part  of  the  middle  of  tlie  tarsus  under  the  tendons,  which 
it  drives  before  it,  and  a  deep  depression  is  observed  above  the 
heel,  accompanied  with  a  preternatural  curve  at  the  back  of  the 
»mall  of  the  leg. 
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"  TJpon  dissGution,  the  base  of  the  tibia  is  found  to  rest  principally 
upen  the  apper  surface  of  the  os  naviculare  and  os  cuneiforme  in- 
terDnm,  quitting  all  the  articular  iurface  of  the  astragalus,  except 
a  small  portion  of  its  fore  part,  against  which  the  tibia  is  applied. 
The  fibula  is  broken,  and  the  ihictured  end  of  the  upper  portion 
advances  forward  with  the  tibia,  while  the  lower  portion,  consisting 
of  about  throe  inches  of  the  bone,  commonly  remains  in  its  natural 
situation.  'The  capsular  ligament  ie  torn  through  at  its  foro  part, 
the  deltoid  ligament  ie  only  partially  lacerated,  and  the  three  lig- 
aments of  the  fibula  remain  unbroken.'  Sometimes  the  tibia  is 
split  longitudinally  through  the  inAer  malleolus. 

■■  ThieoGcident  sometimes  arises  from  the  body  falling  backward 
while  the  foot  is  fixed,  sometimes  from  jumping,  or  from  being 
thrown  out  of  a  carriage  in  rapid  motion,  with  the  foot  pointed 
forward  and  downward  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

"The  tibia  is  sometimes  partially  dislocated  forward.  In  these 
cases  the  base  of  the  bone  rests  partly  upon  the  os  naviculare,  and 
partly  upon  the  astragalus.  The  anterior  part  of  the  foot  is  not  so 
much  shortened  in  appearance,  nor  is  the  projection  of  the  heel  so' 
considerable  as  when  the  dislocation  is  complete.  The  fibula  is 
broken,  and,  though  the  malleolus  of  the  bone  remains  in  its  nat- 
ural situation,  the  two  fractured  ends  are  carried  forward  with  the 
tibia ;  at  least  they  have  been  so  in  the  cases  I  have  witnessed. 
The  internal  malleolus  is  sometimes  split  from  the  point  upward, 
and  one-half  remains  in  its  natural  situation,  while  t'le  other  is 
carried  forward.  Sir  A.  Cooper  states,  that  "the  foot  is  pointed 
downward,  and  a  difficulty  is  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  put  it 
flat  on  the  ground.  The  heel  is  drawn  up,  and  the  foot  is  in  a 
great  degree  immovable,"  but  these  arc  symptoms  which  have  not 
hitherto  fallen  under  my  observation. 

"This  accident  is,of  course,  much  lees  severe  than  either  of  those 
already  mentioned  ;  but,  if  it  be  neglected,  or  treated  merely  as  a 
sprain,  the  union  of  the  fractured  fibula  and  the  changes  in  the 
state  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments,  as  well  as  in  the  articular  snr- 
taces,  soon  prevent  the  possibility  of  reduction,  even  under  the 
most  violent  efforts  that  prudence  could  employ.  Hence  the  de- 
formity becomes  permanent,  bat  patients  are  able  to  walk  after  the 
lapse  of  some  months  with  a  limp,  which  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  an  inability  to  bend  the  foot  upon  the  tibia,  as  &r  aa  the  parts 
in  the  natural  state  allow. 
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"  For  the  succeflsM  management  of  the  various  kinda  of  dislo- 
cation of  the  ankle,  what  do  we  require  ?  Ueaus  to  remove  active 
inflammation,  and  adequate  mechanical  support.  The  first  object 
is  to  be  attained  by  the  application  of  leeches,  sedative  lotions, 
aperient  medicines,  etc.,  as  in  other  injuries  of  similar  violence  ; 
using  them  more  or  less  vigorously,  according  to  the  age  and  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  the  degree  of  mischief  sustained,  and  the 
condition  of  the  parts  to  be  restored.  The  instrumental  aid  re- 
quired, is  such  as  will  enable  us  to  apply  effectual  pressure  and  re- 
sistance in  any  situation  that  the  nature  of  the  dislocation  may 
indicate — such  as  will  enable  us  to  support  the  bones  in  their  nat- 
ural situation  when  they  are  once  reduced,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prevent  the  foot  and  the  leg  from  moving  upon  each  other. 

"  We  are  recommended  by  a  cotemporary  author  of  great  expe- 
rience, to  make  use  of  a  pair  of  splints  with  a  lateral  foot-piece,  in 
other  words  Sharp's  leg-splints,  with  the  addition  of  a  lateral  foot- 
piec^  to  the  inner  splint  (tee  p.  398),  and  of  the  same  construction 
as  that  for  the  outer  splint.  When  these  splints  are  employed, 
the  limb  is  placed  between  them  as  soon  as  the  bones  are  reduced, 
and  we  arc  told  to  lay  the  limb  on  the  outer  side  in  the  fcent  posi- 
tion, in  dislocations  outward  or  inward,  and  upon  the  heel  in  dis- 
locations forward.  Is  this  a  plan  of  treatment,  I  would  ask,  cal- 
culated to  support  the  parts  in  their  proper  position,  and  to  restore 
the  natural  functions  of  the  limb  in  eitlier  of  these  varieties?  It 
is  a  plan  which  looks  very  plausible  in  theoi-y,  but  it  docs  not  do 
in  practice.  Even  in  dislocation  inward,  which  is  the  most  simple 
variety  to  treat,  the  support  which  these  splints  afford  is  very  pre- 
carious. The  tibia  slips  off  the  astragalus  in  many  instances,  and. 
if  not  as  frequently  replaced,  the  consequences  are  permanent  de- 
formity and  lameness.  But  it  might  he  said  that  the  splints  sbould 
be  applied  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  firmness  to  prevent  the  dis- 
placement of  the  tibia.  Can  this  be  done  in  the  early — the  most 
important  stage  of  the  accident,  when  there  is  usually  considerable 
inflammation  and  tension — without  infringing  upon  one  of  the 
soundest  rules  of  surgery?  Were  this  practice  followed,  it  strikes 
me,  that  in  some  cases  the  consequences  might  be  serious. 

"In  dislocations  of  the  tibia  forward,  we  find  it  expedient  to 
force  the  foot  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  to  press  the  tibia  back- 
ward, so  as  to  keep  it  steadily  upon  the  astragalus ;  bat  how  are 
these  indications  to  be  answered?    We  are  directed  to  make  use 
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of  the  same  description  of  splinta  in  the  rnanagement  of  these 
cases  also ;  but  can  these  splints  bo  applied  so  as  to  produce  these 
effects?  We  are  told  to  lay  the  limb  with  the  heel  resting  on  a 
pillow ;  but  will  the  pillow,  which  yields  in  the  greatest  degree 
where  it  is  most  pressed  upon,  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  foot  for- 
ward, or  will  the  tibia  be  prevented  from  slippinf^  forward  off  the 
astragalus  by  this  plan?  The  means  appear  tojue  so  inadequate  to 
produce  the  effects  intended,  that  I  can  not  bring  my  mind  to  be- 
lieve that  these  splints  will  generally  be  fbnnd  sufflcieot  for  these 
purposes,  however  well  padded  and  managed.  It  might  be  said 
that,  if  the  foot  be  kept  steadily  placed,  so  as  to  form  a  right-angle 
with  the  leg,  the  articular  surface  of  the  astragalus  will  rest  in  the 
concavity  of  the  base  of  the  tibia,  which  will  consequently  be  pre- 
vented fVom  slipping  forward.  I  grant  that  if  the  foot  be  so  placed 
and  so  kept,  displacement  is  not  likely  to  occur  when  the  base  of 
the  tibia  is  not  injured;  but  every  body  knows  that  mechanical 
apparatus  can  not  with  propriety  be  applied  tight  to  parts  in  a 
state  of  active  inflammation ;  and  that,  if  the  foot  becomes  slightly 
extended  by  the  action  of  the  gaetrocnemii  mascles,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  these  splints  to  prevent  the  tibia  from  slipping  forward,  even 
when  entire;  and  if  u  portion  of  the  ba^e  be  split  off,  I  see  no 
chance  of  supporting  the  parta  in  their  proper  relative  position  by 
this  mode  of  management.  The  surgeon  in  these  cases,  is  often 
put  to  his  wits' -end  to  do  the  thing  he  wishes.  He  tries  a  variety 
of  means  that  occur  to  him,  or  that  his  friends  suggest :  if  one 
thing  does  not  answer,  he  tries  another;  if  that  does  not  succeed, 
he  tries  a  third,  etc.,  always,  of  conrse,  endeavoring  to  replace  the- 
parts  into,  their  natural  situation,  before  the  employment  of  each 
variety  of  mechanism.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  must  be  at- 
tended with  great  suffering  to  the  patient ;  and,  alter  all  the  anx- 
iety which  every  surgeon  must  feel  under  snob  circumstances,  after 
all  his  endeavors,  and  the  patient's  snfferings,  what  do  we  find  to 
be  the  usual  r^ult?  Most  commonly  the  patient  comes  off  with  a 
deformed  limb,  and  the  surgeon  with  loss  of  reputation. 

"  The  difficulty  of  managing  even  partial  dislocations  of  the  base 
of  the  tibia  forward,  by  any  of  the  common  means,  is  found  to  be 
considerable.    Of  this  the  following  case  is  a  striking  instance. 

"  As  a  lady,  residing  at  Paddington,  was  taking  an  airing  In  her 
gig,  the  horse  became  restive,  and  the  servant  losing  all  command 
over  it,  the  animal  ran  away,  and  the  wheel  of  the  gig  came  in 
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oontact  with  the  edge  of  the  foot-path,  and  the  lady  was  precipi- 
tated violently  upon  the  stonoB,  which  she  struck  first  with  her 
feet.  I  was  first  called  to  see  this  lady  ahout  eight  weeks  after 
the  accideot.  I  found  the  tibia  had  been  fractured  longituditially 
through  the  malleolus,  but  the  fracture  was  not  apparently  com- 
plete. The  largest  portion  of  the  base  of  the  tibia  was  carried 
thrward,  and  rested  partly  upon  the  articular  surfiice  of  the  astra- 
galus, and  partly  anterior  to  it,  leaving  a  fissure  between  it  and 
the  other  portion,  which  remained  connected  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion. The  fibula  had  been  fractured  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
above  the  point  of  the  malleolus,  and  the  two  fractured  ends  were 
carried  forward,  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tibia,  so  as  to 
form  an  angle  projecting  forward  in  the  situation  of  the  fracture. 
The  foot  appeared  shortened  anteriorly,  and  the  heel  projected 
more  than  natural ;  there  was,  also,  the  nsnal  concavity  observed 
in  these  cases  at  the  back  of  the  leg. 

"  I  was  requested  to  see  this  lady,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  parts  into  their  natural  situation;  but  it  was  now  too  late. 
The  fibula  bad  become  united,  and  the  tibia  was  confined  to  its 
new  situation  by  strong  adhesions.  I  was  strongly  urged  to  break 
the  bone  by  some  violent  means,  in  order  that  the  deformity  might 
be  removed ;  this,  however,  I  refused  to  do,  believing  that  no  good 
effect  would  be  produced.  The  late  Mr,  Cline,  sen.,  was  now  called 
to  see  this  lady  in  consultation,  and  agreed  with  me,  that  nothing 
could  be  with  propriety  attempted  for  the  restoration  of  the  parts. 

"  This  lady  had  the  constant  attendance  of  an  experienced  hos- 
■  pital  surgeon  before  I  saw  her,  and  had  been  seen  several  tiroes,  in 
consultation,  by  men  of  the  first  eminence  in  the  profession ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  able  advice  and  assistance,  the  result  was 
permanent  deformity  and  lameness. 

"  When  the  dislocation  is  forward,  the  surgeon,  having  replaced 
the  parts,  must  bring  the  foot  up  to  form  a  right-angle  with  the 
tibia,  and  regulate  the  elevation  of  the  heel  very  carefully  by 
means  of  the  shoe,  and  keep  back  the  base  of  the  tibia  upon  the 
articnlar  surface  of  the  astragalus,  by  a  four-headed  roller,  applied 
BO  as  to  pass  round  the  leg  over  the  apparatus.  The  unsplit  part 
should  be  placed  in  trout  of  the  leg,  a  little  above  the  joint,  and 
the  ends  brought  together  and  tied  at  the  side  of  the  apparatus, 
nnfficiently  close  to  keep  np  a  steady  and  gentle  bearing  upon  the 
front  of  the  leg. 
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"  The  apparatus  thus  applied,  effectually  prevents  the  tibia  ft'om 
advancing  forward,  and  the  heel  from  hein^  drawn  backward, 
which  can  not  be  done  without  great  danger  of  repeated  diBplaco- 
ment,  by  any  otlier  apparatus  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
side-splints  should  now  be  appliud,  in  order  to  give  lateral  support 
to  the  leg  and  foot.  These  should  be  confined  to  the  foot-board  at 
the  lower  end,  by  means  of  tapes,  and  the  upper  ends  should  be 
kept  in  contact  with  the  leg,  by  a  circular  strap,  passed  round  the 
leg  over  them  and  the  apparatos  just  bolow  the  knee. 

"When  the  limb  is  thus  confined,  we  can  apply  any  kind  of 
lotion  to  it,  without  disturbing  the  injured  parts  ;  and  by  throwing 
back  the  side-splints,  we  have  the  limb  sufBciently  exposed  to 
view  for  the  application  of  leeches,  should  local  depletion  be  re- 
quired." 

Kr.Jj\XAn,inl\\»  System  of  Practical  Surgery,  Edinburgh,  1838;  p. 
180,  after  alluding  to  a  case  of  luxation  of  the  tibia  backward,  the 
only  instance  which  ever  came  under  his  observation,  and  which 
was  successfully  treated  by  means  of  Mclntyre's  splint,  thus  speaks 
of  the  forward  luxation  of  the  tibia :  "  Luxation  backward  (of  the 
foot-So.)  is  very  uacommon ;  only  one  instance  of  this  have  I  seen. 
The  tibia  and  fibula  are  forced  forward  on  the  naviculare,  giving 
the  foot  a  shortened  or  clnb  appearance ;  the  lateral  ligaments  and 
fibrous  capsale  are  lacerated.  To  be  reduced  as  the  immediately 
'  foregoing,  only  making  pressure  on  the  tarsus  in  the  opposite 
direction.     The  after  treatment  is  the  same." 

The  late  Mr.  Tincent,  who  was  for  a  long  time  senior  surgeon  to 
8t.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  in  bis  most  interesting  and 
valuable  treatise  entitled  Observations  on  some  of  the  parts  of  Sur- 
gical Practice,  London :  1847,  p.  87  thnsremarks : 

"  The  luxation  of  the  tibia  forward  is  not  an  unusual  case^  we 
find  the  end  of  the  bone  is  brought  in  front  of  the  astragalus,  and 
in  various  degrees  of  displacement.  This  dislocation  implies  a 
ftactnre  of  the  fibula,  somowhat  lower  down  than  in  the  last  case, 
which  I  have  always  found  to  be  the  case  when  the  displacement 
was  considerable.  I  have  said  the  tibia  is  advanced  forward  in 
various  degrees ;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  only  slightly  so  on  some 
occasions,  it  behooves  sorgeons  not  to  set  such  a  case  down  as  a 
fracture  of  the  fibula  only,  as  I  believe  is  often  done ;'  for  other- 
wise the  injury  may  leave  imperfections  which  coald  have  been 
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avoided,  had  a  correct  view  been  taken  of  the  case  originally.  If 
the  tibia  be  advanced  forward  upon  the  astragalus,  even  in  a  very 
slight  degree,  it  prevents,  when  the  injured  foot  is  behind  the 
other,  that  f^ee  motion  of  the  foot  apon  the  leg,  and  the  formation 
of  an  acnte  angle  between  them,  which  is  so  necessary,  in  pro- 
gression, and  thus  a  hobbling  gait  is  produced.  The  surgeon  should 
be  accnstomed  to  calculate  all  the  bearingH  of  the  pricipal  parts  of 
the  foot,  and  to  measure  distances  between  tbem. 

"The  conditions  of  this  accident  are,  that  the  external  malleolns 
does  not  lose  its  connections,  the  external  ligament  being  entire, 
bat  the  fibula  ia  broken  above;  therefore  the  upper  part  of  this 
bone  advances  with  the  tibia  ;  the  interna)  lateral  ligament  must 
give  way  to  allow  the  tibia  to  come  forward.  This  advance  of  the 
leg  upon  the  foot  is  equal  to  throwing  the  axis  of  motion  so  tar  for- 
ward, that  the  foot  ia  under  a  longer  lever  for  the  mnacles  behind 
to  act  upon;  and  agreeably  to  the  positions  laid  down,  the  foot 
being  extended  upon  the  leg,  the  position  in  which  the  gas- 
trocnemius is  ased  to  act  most  powerfolly,  this  muscle  exerts  all  its 
force  to  draw  the  heel  upward,  and  continue  the  displacement  to 
the  utmost.  However  well  the  surgeon  may  adapt  the  parts,  yet  a 
very  slight  movement  of  the  patient  will  be  enough  to  displace 
them;  but  perseverance  will  fully  complete  his  purpose,  and  he 
will  find,  by  daily  adjusting  the  disturbed  parts,  that  they  will 
each  time  he  does  this,  appear  less  deranged,and  thus,  before  many 
days,  quietly  remain  in  their  proper  position.  In  this  determined 
way  of  continually  rectifying  the  irregular  changes,  I' have  seen 
these  cases  turn  outvery  well,  giving  the  patient  the  perfect  use  of 
the  joint.  If  the  patient  be  placed  on  the  side,  the  leg  bent  on  the 
thigh,  and  the  foot  upon  the  log,  the  surgeon  will  find  that  the 
muscular  system  lies  in  the  greatest  possible  state  of  repose.  When 
he  bends  the  foot,  whilst  it  is  extended,  he  will  find  every  instant 
of  time  employed  in  this  operation,  the  opposition  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius until  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  fiexion,  and  then  the 
muscle  ceases  to  act  in  opposition.  There  is  an  endowed  power 
that  always  assists  with  ita  efficacy  the  tendency  to  natural  ar- 
rangement;  and  this  influence  being  maintained  by  continual 
readjustment,  distortion  is  prevented.  The  simplest  apparatus  ia 
necessary;  and  all  coercion  of  the  mosolee  is  to  be  shnnned.  It  is 
this  case,  both  in  reference  to  the  difficnltiee  I  have  had  to  contend 
with,  and  the  ihcilties  afforded  by  adopting  the  correct  view  under 
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which  mnsclea  act,  which  has  convinced  me  that  there  ia  a  doc- 
trine applicable  to  rauscalar  action  that  has  not  hitherto  been 
alluded  to." 

Mr.  Jas.  R.  Lane,  in  the  new  edition  of  Sumucl  Cooper's 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  edited  by  Samnel  A.  Lane  Esq., 
(London:  I86I,)  Vol.  1.  p.  575,  remarks  that  in  diBlocation  of  the 
tibia  forward,  "the  IVacttire  of  the  fibula  is  noticed  by  nearly  all 
writera  on  the  subject,  and  is  certainly  found  in  the  great  minority 
of  caaea.  Jt  ia  not  however  constant.  Mr.  R.  W.  Smith  {Dublin 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  May,  1862,  p.  471),  speaks  of 
having  seen  two  cases  of  this  dislocation,  in  which  it  was  not 
present.  This  case  ia  mnch  more  difficult  of  reduction  than  the 
instance  in  which  the  foot  is  thrown  inwards;  and  the  cause  is 
owing  to  the  powerful  manner  in  which  the  muscles  resist  the  ex- 
tonsiOD  of  the  parts,  and  the  placing  them  in  their  natural  position 
again.  As  Dupuytren  observes,  it  is  true  that  such  resistance  may 
be  lessened  bj  relaxing  the  mnsctea,  and  drawing  the  patient's 
sttontion  from  hialimb;  plans  which fhlly  answer  for  the  reduction 
of  the  dislocation  inward, yet  in  that  now  nnder  consideration,  th^ 
are  insufficient,  and  here  a  greater  effort  iarequired  to  bring  the  foot 
from  behind  forward,  and  place  the  astragalus  under  the  tibia. 
And  a  still  greater  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  parta  reduced  during 
the  time  necosaary  for  the  fibula  and  torn  ligaments  to  be  firmly 
united.  In  fact,  the  upper  snrfhce  of  the  astragalus,  which  ia 
convex  from  behind  forward,  is- so  slippery,  that  it  ia  hard  to 
make  the  tibia  rest  securely  upon  the  articular  pully  of  that  bone, 
which  is  iteelfinces^antlyacted  upon  by  the  extensor  musclesofthe 
leg,  BO  as  to  have  a  tendency  to  slip  behind  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  bent  position,  Dupuytren 
deems  it  noeessary  here  to  employ  an  apparatus,  which  propels  the 
foot  forward,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  backward.  (Annu- 
arie  Med.  Ckif.  p.  188.)  The  apparatus  already  recommended 

for  the  lateral  dislocations  (Mclntyre'a),  is  equally  appropriate  for 
the  dislocation  of  the  tibia  forward ;  with  it  the  heel  can  be  well 
supported,  and  the  foot  maintained  at  a  right-angle  with  the  leg 
and  if  necessary,  pressure  can  be  made  by  means  of  pads  upon  the 
anterior  snrfece  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia.  Care  most  bo 
taken,  however,  that  the  heel  is  not  subject  to  too  severe  a  pressure, 
or  sloughing  of  the  integument  will  he  very  likely  to  occur.  If 
there'iamuch  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  chloroform  should  be  osed 
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for  the  purpose  ofobtaining  more  muscular  relaxation,  and  if  there  it 
much  difficult;  id  maintaining  the  bonea  in  their  place,  aubcutaD«' 
OU3  division  of  the  tendo-Achillis  may  be  resorted  to  with  ad- 
vantage.'' 

[to  be  continued.] 


Croup. —  Translated  from  Xiemeyer's  Lekrbuch  der  Speciellen  Patho- 
logie  vnd  Therapie.    By  Sajiuel  Nickles,  M.  D. 

[ConcliKltd  from  April  Mnmber.] 

Diagnosis. — We  have  already,  in  the  diecussioD  of  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  the  disease  in  question,  directed  attentioo  to  the  re- 
semblance necessarily  subsisting  between  croup  and  catarrh  of  the 
larynx ;  and  here  desire  once  more  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  croupous  membranes  which  adhere  to  the  pharynx,  are  al- 
most as  important,  in  the  diagnosis,  as  the  membranous  masses  ex- 
pelled by  coughing  and  vomiting  j  that  dyspnoea  is  rarely,  and 
then  only  transiently,  observed  in  laryngeal  catarrh ;  and,  lastly, 
that  in  moat  cases,  laryngeal  catarrh  is  unattended  by' febrile  ex- 
citement, while  croup  is  marked  by  severe  fever. 

Progtwaia. — Children  over  seven  years  old  may  survive  very  in- 
tense forms  of  croupous  laryngitis.  The  disease,  on  the  contrary, 
belongs  to  the  most  dangerous  in  early  childhood.  The  splendid 
succeas  boasted  of  by  many  pbyeicians  must  be  accepted  with 
much  caution,  as,  in  many  cases,  it  is  based  on  mistakes  in  diag- 
nosis. Evidently,  the  epidemic  prevalence  of  croup  will  render 
the  prognosis  worse,  and,  although  it  may  be  going  too  for  to  des- 
ignate those  cases  complicated  with  croup  of  the  pharynx  as  ab- 
solutely fatal,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  complication  will 
aggravate  the  disease. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  croup,  the  anxiety,  restlesBnesa,  faW 
pulse,  reddened  ikce,  hoarseness  or  loss  of  voice,  are  of  &r  less 
prognostic  significance  than  the  first  indications  of  blood-poisoning. 
If  the  fitce  becomes  pale,  the  lips  colorless,  the  seusorium  stupified, 
the  child  sleepy;  if  emetics,  which  have  been  admioistered  are  in- 
effectual, while  spontaneous  vomiting  sets  in,  we  may  expect  a 
happy  issue  in  but  few  cases. 

Therapeutics. — The  prophylaxis  of  croup  demands  the  same 
means  which  we  recommended  for  the  preveotion  o(  laryogvat  ca- 
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tarrh.  Children  having  Burmounted  an  attaclc  of  croup,  shoald  on 
no  account  be  confined  to  the  room,  or  dresBed  too  warmly.  Yet 
mothers  ahonld  bo  warned  not  to  regard  the  beautiful  sunshine 
atone,  and  send  their  children  into  the  open  air,  without  observing 
the  course  of  the  winds;  on  the  contrary,  in  cases  of  marked  pre- 
disposition to  croup,  the  direction  of  the  wind  should  be  observed 
for  some  time,  so  as  to  guard  the  children  against  the  influence  of 
a  sharp  north  or  north-east  wind.  It  is  likewise  proper  to  keep 
children  off  the  street  after  sundown,  for  some  time.  Finally,  cold 
ablutions  of  the  neck  and  chest,  if  the  skin  is  carefully  dried  after- 
ward, must  be  regarded  as  excellent  prophylactic  means  when  there 
exists  a  predisposition. 

The  indication  to  remove  the  causes  can  not  be  met  in  most 
cases,  as  the  causation  of  croup  is  still  obscure.  With  the  laity,  it 
is,  of  course,  a  fixed  fact,  that  croup  is  the  result  of  taking  cold. 
Children  in  the  least  hoarse  are  treated  with  incredible  quantities 
of  hot,  sweet  milk,  which  is  here  preferred  to  elder-flower  tea. 
Kot  until  the  children  sweat,  are  they  supposed  to  bo  out  of  danger, 
and  the  imaginary  foe  driven  fh>m  the  field.  Similar  results  are 
claimed  by  the  schoolmasters,  who  practice  hydropathy,  from 
forthwith  wrapping  the  body  in  wet  sheets,  by  which  they,  "  in  a 
great  number  of  cases,  attain  the  most  splendid  results,"  as  the 
suppressed  activity  of  the  skin  is  most  surely  restored  by  their 
procedure.  Though  taking  cold  may  excite  many  cases  of  croup, 
yet  this  process  is  certainly  not  so  simple,  that  the  severe  disturb- 
ance in  the  nutrition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  ad- 
justed as  soon  as  the  body  gets  into  a  perspiration.  In  catarrh,  it 
may  be  otherwise ;  if  hypertemia  alone  produces  the  swelling,  etc., 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  large  increase  of  the  peripheral  circu- 
lation may  deplete  the  mucous  membrane,  and  thus  remove  the 
cause  of  the  catarrh.  But,  as  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  for  the 
laity  to  distinguish  catarrhal  from  croupous  laryngitis ;  as  even 
the  physician,  called  at  night  to  a  child  that  is  hoarse,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  a  rough  and  barking  cough,  suffering  from  dyspncea,  can 
frequently,  only  after  ftirther  development  of  symptoms,  distin- 
guish the  two  forms  of  disease  from  each  other;  it  may  be  well  to 
instruct,  in  such  cases,  to  administer,  nntil  the  arrival  of  the  phy- 
sician, warm  drinks,  to  cover  iba  child  well,  and  apply  sponges, 
which  have  been  steeped  in  hot  water,  to  the  throat 

In  some  cases,  particularly  of  epidemic  croap,  the  inflammation 
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seems  to  extend  fVom  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  ph&rynz  to 
that  of  the  larynx.  Uere  it  is  aeceasaiy  to  interfere  energetically, 
as  soon  as  the  patches  of  false  membrane  are  discovered.  The 
physician  should  not  stop  to  apply  leeches  to  the  throat,  as  this  is 
a  measare  of  very  doubtful  efficacy ;  but  should  rather  remove  the 
patches  and  energetically  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  dis- 
eased mncons  membrane— a  conrBe  by  far  more  reliable. 

In  regard  to  the  Indication  to  remove  the  morbid  condition, 
many  physicians,  particularly  in  the  country,  immediately  apply 
leeches,  and  administer  em^ttics  as  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of 
croup  are  recognized ;  the  leeches  to  moderate  the  inflammation — 
the  emetics  to  remove  the  false  membrane ;  and  nobody  seems  to 
have  the  courage  to  adopt  an  expectant  course  until  special  condi- 
tions demand  positive  measures.  For  the  experience  that  croup 
cases  may  recover  without  the  use  of  leeches  and  emetics,  we  are 
indebted  principally  to  the  homoeopaths.  Leeches,  of  which  one 
or  two  may  be  applied  to  the  manubrium  sternl,  or  to  the  neck,  in 
children  under  one  year,  subsequently  increasing  the  number  with 
the  age,  are,  even  in  croup,  of  very  doubtful  virtue ;  in  most  cases, 
they  are  positively  hurtful.  Their  recommendation  is  based,  chiefly, 
on  the  erroneous  opinion  that  hypertemia  and  inflammation  coin- 
cide; that  therefore  the  withdrawal  of  the  blood  will  remove  the 
inflammation.  The  real  inflammatory  procoBs  is  not  interrupted 
by  bloodletting,  although  this  may  moderate  the  collateral  hyper- 
lemia  in  the  neighboring  parts.  Should  a  stasis  occur  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane,  if  the  current  of  blood  in 
them  is  interrupted,  the  blood  would  flow  with  augmented  force 
into  the  vessels  of  the  neighboring  tissues,  causing  transudation, 
swelling  and  sdema.  From  the  last  condition,  we  have  deduced 
a  part  of  the  danger  of  croup ;  if,  therefore,  our  patients  are  well- 
nonrished,  blooming  children,  we  may  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the 
manubrium  sterni,  but  not  in  other  cases.  They  should  never  be 
applied  to  the  larynx  itself,  as  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  the  bleeding 
there ;  and  in  all  cases,  the  leeches  should  be  applied  by  the  phy- 
sician, or  by  some  reliable  person  who  knows  how  to  stop  the 
bleeding.  In  weakly,  ill-nourished  children,  bleeding  is  contra- 
indicated  ;  it  is  highly  dangerous  to  exhaust  the  strength  upon 
which  the  ability  to  expectorate  will  afterward  depend.  The  ex- 
udation can  not  be  prevented  by  blood-letting. 

As  to  the  administration  of  emetics,  the  revnlsire  effect  by  which 
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they  are  to  exert  an  infiaence  is  quite  problematical ;  still  Use  is 
to  be  expected  from  tbeir  diapboretic  influence.  They  are  only 
then  indicated  when  obstructing  croup  membranes  form  an  essential 
part  in  the  dyspnoea,  and  when  the  efforts  at  coughing  are  insufficient 
to  remove  (Actr.  We  mentioned,  wben  degcribing  the  symptome, 
that  the  eimnltaneous  aggravation  of  the  expiration  admits,  with 
much  probability,  the  concIuBion  that  falee  membranes  narrow  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  and  wo  look  npon  this  aymptom  as  partic- 
alarty  indicating  emetics.  As  the  tbrmation  of  peoudo-membraDes 
may  begin  very  aoon,  an  emetic,  under  these  circumstaDcea,  may 
be  early  required.  In  the  treatment  of  croup,  sulphate  of  copper, 
as  an  emetic,  has  been  properly  preferred  to  ipecacbuana  and  tar- 
tar emetic ;  we  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  give  this  remedy 
in  too  smalt  doses,  as  then,  acting  nncertainly,  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  poisoning,  than  when  given  in 
larger  doses.  Ten  or  fifteen  grains  of  salphato  of  copper  should 
be  dissolved  in  tw(  ounces  of  wator,  and  a  dessert-spoonfnl  given 
every  five  minutes  until  emesis  results.  The  more  perfect  the  re- 
missions which  take  place  after  the  vomiting,  and  the  more  abund- 
ant the  psendo' membranes  expelled,  the  earlier  should  we  repeat  the 
emetic  wben  the  dyspnoea  again  increases  and  exhibits  the  specified 
peculiarity.  li  no  remissions  occur,  and  no  croup -membranes  are 
expelled,  and  if  expiration  is  unobstructed,  the  further  exhibition 
of  emetics  is  contra-indicated.  This  rule  is  often  violated.  How 
ofl^n  do  we  see  children,  though  they  no  longer  vomit,  incessantly 
fed  with  the  active  salt  of  copper,  which  has  lost  all  effect !  They 
lie  deluged  in  the  blue-colored  fluid,  which,  mixed  with  coagulated 
milk,  passes  from  the  anus ;  in  vain  they  turn  aside  their  heads, 
and  knock  away  the  spoon  containing  the  disgusting  medicine  that 
causes  them  nausea  and  tormina. 

Cold,  in  the  form  of  rapidly  changed  cold  compresses,  applied  to 
the  neck  of  the  child  as  soon  as  the  first  signs  of  croupous  laryn- 
gitis become  evident,  deserves  an  extensive  trial.  Our  success  will 
be  considerably  greater  in  families  that  are  not  afraid  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  moaenre,  than  in  houses  where  the  prejudice  against 
it  can  not  be  overcome.  The  application  of  cold  to  the  external 
integument,  in  inflammation  of  internal  organs,  as  first  recom- 
mended by  Kiwisch,  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  appears  indeed  to  act 
as  a  direct  antiphlogistic,  however  difflcalt  to  understand  its  influ- 
ence on  organs  separated  from  the  place  of  application  by  skin, 
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niuBcles,  etc. ;  experience  hero  mnat  be  preferred  to  physiological 
explanation. 

We  have  already  recommended  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  to  the  tnucons  roembraDe  of  the  fauces,  as  a  direct  antiphlo- 
gistic; and  can  not  urgently  enough  recommend  the  trial  to  apply 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane 
of  the  larynx,  as  is  extensively  practiced  in  France,  but  still  too 
rarely  among  onraelves.  Bretonnuau,  with  whom  this  local  treat- 
ment of  croup  originated,  makes  use  of  a  curved  whalebone,  to  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  a  small  sponge  in  fastened.  This  being 
dipped  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (Jbs  to  jii), 
the  tongue  of  the  child  is  depressed,  and  the  sponge  brought  to  the 
opening  of  the  glottis ;  here  the  sponge  is  compressed  by  the  mus- 
cular action  that  immediately  takes  place ;  certainly  a  part,  al- 
though perhaps  a  very  small  part,  of  the  fluid  passes  into  the 
larynx. 

Whether  calomel  baa  any  antiphlogistic,  or  even  speciflc  cfl'ect, 
on  croup,  is  indeed  problematical ;  yet  I  can  not  deny  that  some 
of  the  highest  authorities  maintaiu  the  favorable  action  of  this 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  croup.  I  give  it  in  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  grain  doses  every  two  hours,  in  most  of  my  cases  of  croup ; 
but  my  experience  teaches  me  to  shun  the  ordinary  small  doses 
of  tartar  emetic  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

When  called  to  a  child  which  has  just  been  attacked  with  croup, 
we  must  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  misled  into  the  belief  that  the 
child  will  die  in  a  few  hours,  if  we  do  not  interfere  energetically. 
Only  under  the  circumstances,  already  mentioned,  should  leeches 
be  applied,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  after-bleeding 
within  proper  limits.  In  most  cases,  we  should  confine  ourselves 
to  the  cold  applications,  and  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  compresses 
ourselves,  until  the  parents  observe  that  the  child  is  relieved  by 
them.  If  the  child  is  constipated,  wo  may,  to  give  the  diaphragm 
free  play,  administer  an  injection  composed  of  three  part«  of  cold 
water  to  one  of  vinegar.  Should  the  dyepncea  increase,  and  expi- 
ration become  difficult,  a  fiiH  emetic  must  be  given,  without,  how- 
ever, discontinuing  the  cold  compresses.  Under  the  cireumatanoeB 
mentioned  above,  the  emetic  may  be  repeated  ;  if,  however,  no  re- 
mission takes  place,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  at  intervals  of  several  hoars. 
We  must  not  forget,  during  the  night,  that  the  first  morning  boars 
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generally  bring  a  remisBion  ;  so,  too,  we  must  recollect  during  the 
next  day,  that  notwithstanding  the  iroproveroent,  the  succeeding 
night  may  again  bring  great  danger.  However  well  the  ebild 
may  feel,  it  must  not  leave  its  bed  ;  the  temperature  of  the  room 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  thermometer,  and  kept  moist 
by  open  veaaels  of  water.  Half  a  grain  of  calomel  is  to  be  given 
every  two  hours,  the  cold  compresses  changed  less  frequently,  and 
now  covered  with  a  piece  of  flannel ;  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  is  to  be  continued,  but  at  longer  intervals.  During  the  next 
night,  if  the  disease  exacerbates,  the  same  means  will  be  required. 

If  this  treatment  is  unsucccasfol,  and  no  improvement  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  the  next  ten  or  twelve  hours,  we  should  not 
waste  more  time  in  the  use  of  vesicatories  or  expectorants,  sulphur, 
or  other  remedies  which  have  been  vaunted  as  specifics,  but  resort 
at  onee  to  tracheotomy.  The  earlier  this  is  performed,  the  more 
reason  we  have  to  expect  that  bronchial  catarrh,  hyperemia  or 
(edema  of  the  lungs,  will  not  militate  against  the  success  of  the  op- 
eration. Though  the  results  be  unfavorable  in  very  many  oases, 
yet  there  are  none  in  which  it  can  be  neglected  afler  other  means 
have  proved  futile.  And  death,  even  should  it  occur  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation,  is  fkr  less  painful  to  the  child,  and  rel- 
atives, than  if  the  operation  had  been  neglected. 

The  indication  presented  by  the  symptoms  requires,  besides  the 
means  already  considered,  that  we  regard  the  paralytic  phenomena 
which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  results  of  poisoning  of  the  blood 
by  carbonic  acid.  As  the  most  powerful  excitant,  which  enjoys 
also  a  good  reputation  in  poisoning  A-om  the  vapor  of  charcoal,  we 
may  recommend  afi'usions  of  cold  water,  while  the  child  is  placed 
in  a  warm  bath.  A  resort  to  it  should  not  be  neglected,  when  the 
child  becomes  sleepy  and  stupid,  when  its  skin  feels  cool,  or,  when 
emetics,  now  urgently  required,  remain  inoperative.  Of  less  effect, 
and  only  to  be  administered  when  unconquerable  prejudices  oppose 
the  affusions,  are  other  stimulants,  especially  camphor  and  musk, 
of  which  large  doses  must  be  given  in  such  cases,  particularly  be- 
ore  administering  emetics.  Two  huckets-full  of  cold  water,  poured 
from  a  moderate  height  over  the  head,  neck,  and  back  of  the  child, 
immediately  after  the  bath,  almost  always  produce  consciousness, 
a  more  powerAit  cough,  and  the  expulsion  of  masses  of  coagulated 
exudation. 
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Poisoning  by  Petroleum.    By  G.  W.  Haile,  M.  D.,  Cincinnati. 

Mary ,  let.  eighteen  months, — a  fleshy  and  healthy  looking 

child,  having  never  before  been  eick,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  mother,  and  nursing — on  theevening  of  November  24th,  drank 
petroleum  in  an  indefinite  qnantity. 

It  appears  that  the  mother  was  filling  the  lamp,  and  leaving  the 
can  unstopped,  within  reach  of  the  child,  went  out  of  the  room;  an- 
other little  girl  being  present,  but  having  her  hack  turned  to  her 
hearing  some  disturbance,  turned  around,  and  perceived  the 
child  with  the  spout  of  the  can  in  her  month,  drinking  the  oil, 
having  spilled  a  quantity  on  her  clothing.  She  immediately  raised 
the  alarm,  and  when  the  mother  came  she  found  the  child  In  a 
very  hard  convulsion.  An  old  lady  coming  in,  gave  the  child  six 
teaspooQB-fall  of  butter ;  the  convulsion  being  repeated,  the  father 
came  for  me,  saying  he  thought  the  child  was  dying.  When  I 
arrived,  which  was  about  fifleen  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the 
oil,  I  found  the  child  much  inclined  to  sleep ;  pupils  slightly  con- 
tracted ;  had  a  kind  of  spasmodic  cough ;  rolling  ite  eyee  up,  occa- 
sionally ;  breath  smelting  very  strongly  of  the  oil ;  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  very  sick.  I  gave  an  emetic  of  ipecac,  with  plenty  of 
salt  and  warm  water ;  this  not  acting,  repeated  the  dose  without  any 
effect;  then  the  sulphate  of  zinc  was  given;  this  acting,  was  assisted 
with  warm  water,  which  washed  the  stomach  out  thoroughly,  the 
water  ejected  smelling  very  strongly  of  oil;  afterward  gave  a  dose 
of  ol.  ricini,  with  demulcents.  The  child  seeming  much  disposed  to 
sleep,  ordered  a  little  carb.  ammosife  through  the  night ;  the  oil 
acted  well,  and  in  two  days  aft«rward  we  fbnnd  the  child  appearing 
well,  excepting,  perhaps,  being  a  little  feverish. 

In  the  Medico- Gkirurgical  Review,  April,  1866,  we  find  a  record 
of  two  cases  which  we  give  below: 

Dr.  Mayer,  of  Antwerp,  relates  in  Journal  de  BruxeUes,  May, 
1865,  a  case  of  poisoning  by  a  glass  of  petroleum  which  was  drunk 
in  the  dark,  by  mistake,  for  a  glass  of  beer. 

About  half  an  hour  afterward,  Dr.  Mayer  found  tbe'patient  pale, 
restless,  with  eyes  sunken,  strongly  contracted  pupils,  the  irides 
insensible  to  light;  hot,  dry  skin,  weak  voice,  and  short,  quickened 
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respiration.  The  palae  was  excited,  hard,  incorapreeaible, — 60  in 
the  minnte,  and  afterwards  fell  to  48, — the  ordinary  number  of 
pnlsatioiiB  in  health  was  80.  The  patient  complained  of  an  inde- 
scribable feeling  of  malaise,  great  anxiety,  and  a  sensation  of  con-  ' 
striction  at  the  diaphragm,  and  in  the  pharynx.  Consciousness 
was  nndistnrbed.  The  breath  had  no  odor  of  petroleum.  In 
spite  of  the  administration  of  tartar -emetic,  and  of  tickling  the 
fauces,  no  vomiting  occurred  ;  neither  fwces  nor  urine  was  dis- 
charged. After  the  epigastrium  had  been  rubbed  with  a  flannel, 
dipped  in  eaii  de  cologne,  the  patient  had  eructations,  smelling 
strongly  of  petroleum,  and  afterwards  vomited  copiously,  undi- 
gested food  having  the  same  odor;  immediately  after  which  an 
improvement  took  place;  the  palse  became  quicker,  the  skin 
warmer,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  iris  to  the 
light  returned  gradually. 

The  vomiting  recurred  frequently,  and  always  with  an  odor  of 
petroleum  ;  the  patient  had  a  copious  stool,  slept  well  through  the 
night,  and  was  quite  well  the  next  morning.  The  urine  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  next  day,  still  had  a  marked  odor  of  violets. 

Dr.  Kayer  remarks  that  the  petroleum  appears  to  have  pro- 
duced tAtal  paralysis  of  the  stomach  and  alimentary  canal,  so  that 
emetics  had  no  effect,  and  the  food  which  was  vomited  four  hours 
aft^rthe  poison  was  taken,  showed  no  traces  of  digestion. 

It  was  only  through  the  stimulation  produced  by  rubbing  the 
epigastrium,  that  vomiting  was  excited.  The  retardation  of  the 
pulse  Dr  Uayer  ascribes  to  the  anaesthetic  action  of  the  petroleum, 
which  action  also  shows  itself  locally  in  the  aneesthesia  and  para- 
lysis of  the  digestive  canal. 

The  recovery  of  the  patient  fi:om  so  large  a  dose  of  the  poison, 
mAy,  in  a  great  measure,  be  atributed  to  the  circumstance  that  he 
had  had  previously  a  full  meal,  which  thus  prevented  the  petrole- 
um from  exerting  all  its  action  on  the  stomach. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  petroleum  is  also  recorded  in  the  Journal 
de  Chimie.  Med.  The  patient  drank  a  small  glassful  of  petroleum 
in  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  symptoms  and  results  are  not  given. 
Cases  of  poisoning  by  petroleum  have  also  been  recorded  by  Wein- 
bergei^-(ScAmid('s  Jahrb,'  OXXI,  34,)  and  by  Clemens  (ibid., 
CXXT,  294,)— (5cAM»i<tt'(  Jahrbucher,  Baud,  CXXVn,  186B, 
No.  9.) 
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On  the  Defection  of  Lung-  Tissue  in  the  Expectoration  of  Persons  Af- 
fiicted  with  Phthisis.  By  Samvel  Fenwick,  M.  D.  From  .\fedico- 
Chirurgicat  Transactions ;  Vol.  49. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  physical  examination  of  the 
chest  fails  to  atfurd  deciaive  evidence  of  tubercle  in  persons  whose 
Bymptoma  have  led  the  pliyuician  to  suspect  its  presence.  Under 
such  circum stances  tiie  examination  of  the  expectoration  by  the 
microscope  for  pulmonary  tissue  has  been  recommended  by  vari- 
ous authors,  as  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

I  have  included  in  the  following  paper  the  results  obtained  ftom 
the  microscopical  examination  of  the  sputa  of  100  real  or  suspected 
cases  of  pulmonary  consumption,  in  the  hope  of  showing  what  ad- 
vantages we  may  expect  to  derive  fVom  this  method  of  investiga- 
tion, and  how  far  the  microscope  is  capable  of  confirming  or 
correcting  the  information  furnished  by  auscultation  and  percus- 
sion. 

All  the  cases  here  reported  were  treated  at  the  Tictoria  Park 
Hospital,  either  by  myself  or  by  my  colleagues,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  them  for  their  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
granting  me  opportunities  for  observation  which  the  out-patient 
department  was  unable  to  afford. 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark  has  recommended  that  the  expectoration 
should  be  ponrcd  upon  a  flat  surface,  and  the  particles  sus- 
pected to  consist  of  elastic  fibre  should  be  picked  out  vrith  needles 
and  placed  beneath  the  microscope. 

Kow,  although  large  pieces  of  lung-tissue  can  be  detected  by 
this  method,  it  is  evident  that  the  smaller  fragments  may  be  easily 
overlooked,  and  that  consequently  our  inability  to  discover  elastic 
fibre  in  this  way  is  no  sure  evidence  that  none  is  present  in 
any  particular  specimen  of  expectoration. 

On  this  account  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  liquefying  the  sputa 
by  means  of  pure  caustic  soda,  when  any  particles  of  lung  that  may 
be  contained  in  it  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  can  be 
removed  and  placed  beneath  the  microscope. 

In  order  t«  test  the  accnraey  of  this  process  I  performed  numer- 
ous experiments,  of  which  the  following  is  an  example  i 

One  tenth  of  a  grain  of  lung-tissue  was  divided  by  needles  into 
ten  parts,  and  the  xnW^'^  °^  ^  grain  thus  obtained  was  placed  io 
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tho  expoetoratioD  of  u  person  affected  with  bronchitis,  it  having 
been  proved  by  previous  examination  to  contain  no  elastic  fibre. 
The  niucQ3  was  liquefied  by  boiling  it  with  a  solution  of  pure  soda,  , 
and  the  mixture  then  pourd  into  a  coniciul-shapcd  vessel.  The 
particle  of  lung  was  easily  removed  and  recognised  by  the  micro- 
scope.- 

But  as  the  -r^ir  part  of  a  grain  of  lung  consists  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  air-cells,  and  as  the  presence  of  elastic  fibre  can  bedetorralned 
with  tho  greatest  certainty  by  means  of  the  microscope,  in  half,  or 
even  in  a  smaller  part  of  a  cell,  it  is  evident  that  it  might bupossibe  in 
this  way  to  detect  j^  to  f^  part  of  a  grain  of  pulmonary' 
structure  in  the  sputa  of  patients  affected  with  phthisis.  Such 
minuteness  ia,  however,  never  requisite,  as  we  need  no  more  expect 
to  meet  with  a  part  of  an  isolated  air-cell  in  the  expectoration  than 
to  be  consulted  by  a  patient  with  a  single  tubercle  in  his  lungs.  In 
one  case  I  counted  in  the  mucus  coughed  up  in  only  twelve  hours,  as 
many  as  800  fragments  of  lung,  and  we  generally  find  firom  fifty  to 
sixty  pieces  even  where,  from  auscultation,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected but  a  small  amount  of  destruction  to  be  going  on. 

I  have  detected  numerous  fragments  of  elastic  fibre  in  the  mucus 
expectorated  in  only  half  an  hour,  but  as  the  amount  of  lung  ex- 
pelled seems  to  vary  at  difierent  times  of  the  day,  the  only  safe 
plan  is  to  liquefy  the  whole  of  the  sputa  of  twenty-four 
hours,  or,  if  it  is  difiScult  to  obtain  the  expectoration  for  so  long  a 
period,  to  examine  what  is  coughed  up  during  the  night  and  early 
morning. 

I  have  only  once  found,  on  a  second  examination,  pulmonary 
tissue  when  I  had  on  a  previous  trial  failed  to  discover  it.  This 
was  in  the  case  of  apatient  aifucted  with  a  cavity  of  long  standing, 
and  in  such  cases  it  will  be  wise  for  the  physician  to  re-examine 
the  expectoration  alter  a  few  days'  interval,  if  on  the  first  examina- 
tion he  should  fail  to  obtain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  elastic 
fibre. 

In  phthisis  there  are,  in  reality,  only  two  stages,  vix.,  those  of 
deposition  of  the  tubercle,  and  a  cavity ;  for  as  soon  as  softening 
commences  fragments  of  lung  are  expelled,  and  necessarily  cavities 
are  produced ;  but  as'the  misoroscope  should  always  be  used  as  an 
adjunct  to  auscultation,  I  have  grouped  the  cases  contained  in 
Hub  paper  under  the  three  stages  generally  recognized  by  auscnlta- 
tom,-ris:  deposition,  softening,  and  cavi^. 
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1.  STAGE  or  DEPOSITION  OF  TUBEBCLE. 

The  expectoration  was  examined  by  microscope  in  twenty-foar 
<;aees  in  which  phthisis  in  its  oarliest  stage  was  either  suspected  or 
wasdiagnosed  hy  the  stethoscope,  and  in  thirteen  of  these  tVagments 
of  lung-tissue  were  diieovered. 

In  seven  of  the  twenty-four  no  physical  signs  of  disease  in  the 
Inngs  were  found,  but  the  existence  of  tubercle  was  suspected 
either  on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  hsemoptysis  or  f^m  the 
history  of  the  case  showing  an  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption 
in  persons  affected  by  cough,  expectoration  and  loss  of  flesh ;  no 
elastic  tissue  could  be  found  in  the  sputa  ofany  of  them. 

The  microscope  therefore  failed  as  completely  as  auscultation  in 
proving  the  existence  of  phthisis  in  this  difficult  class  of  cases, 
and  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  many  of  these  the  symptoms 
•rise  rather  from  the  general  derangement  of  health  preceding  the 
formatioD  of  tubercle,  than  from  an  actual  deposit  in  the  pnlmonary 
tissue. 

In  sixteen  ca«es  auscultation  and  percnaeiou  afforded  indications 
sufficient  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  tubercle,  and 
in  thirteen  of  these,  lung-tissue  was  found  in  the  expectoration. 
Of  the  cases  in  which  it  was  absent,  one  had  never  suffered  from 
hfflmoptysis,  and  the  physical  indications  were  a  doubttUI  deficien- 
cy of  resonance  under  the  right  clavicle,  with  feeble  inspiration ; 
rhonchus  ezistiDg  in  other  parts  of  the  chest.  Another  had  been 
ill  six  years,  and  there  was  deficient  resonance  nnder  the  right 
clavicle,  with  feeble  inspiration.  The  third  had  suffered  from 
fatemoptysls,  and  pi-eeented  harsh  inspiration  and  prolonged  expi- 
ration under  the  right  clavicle. 

In  the  cases  in  which  lung-tissue  was  found  in  the  sputa,  some 
presented  deficient  resonance  on  percnssion  nnder  tbe  clavicle, 
or  in  the  supra-scapular  region.  In  some  there  were  "clicks  of 
dry  rhonohus,"  diminished,  or  harsh  inspiration,  of  prolonged 
expiration,  and  in  some,  increased  vocal  resonance  in  the  apex  of 
the  lung,  combined  with  the  general  symptoms  indioating  phthi- 
ais.  All  were  examined  with  the  double  stethoscope.  In  these  the 
amonnt  of  lung-tissue  coughed  up,  was  smaller  than  in  persons  in 
the  later  stages  of  tbe  disease ;  and  the  proportion  of  fragments  of 
isolated  air-celle  was  unusually  large,  and  the  pieces  of  bronchial 
tabes  were  of  small  size. 
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The  microscope  is,  therefore,  in  this  et&ge,  n  most  valuable  ad- 
janot  to  anaoultatioD,  inasmncb  as  it  shows  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  in  which  phyBical  aigne  of  the  existence  of  tahercle  are  pres- 
ent, softening  of  the  deposit  has  already  commenced,  and  lung- 
tissae,  in  small  qnanties,  is  being  expelled.  Nor  is  it  of  less  value 
when  it  proves  that  no  ulceration  is  taking  place,  for  snch  a  fact 
should  induce  us  to  look  hopefhily  upon  such  a  case,  and  should 
encourage  ns  to  persevere  in  our  endeavors  to  ward  off  attacks  of 
inflammation. 

2.   STAGE   OP  SOFTENINa. 

In  twenty -four  cases  there  were  well  marked  signs  of  this  stage, 
consisting  of  greater  or  less  amount  of  dullness  on  percussion,  with 
namerouB  rales,  and  in  all  of  these  a  single  trial  showed  the  existence 
of  lung-tissue  in  the  sputa.  The  amount  of  lung  expelled  is  gen- 
erally greater  in  this  than  in  either  of  the  other  stages  of  the 
disease.  As  the  other  means  of  diagnosis  at  our  disposal  are 
usually  sufficient  to  point  out  the  true  nature  of  such  cases,  the 
microscope  will,  in  all  probability,  be  only  useful  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  our  opinion. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  cases  in  which  the  stethoscopic  in- 
dications are  more  obscure,  and  in  this  microscopic  investigation  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  The  following  ease  is  aa  illus- 
tration of  this  remark: 

Case  I. — A  man,  nt.  27,  applied  at  the  hospital,  complaining  of 
cough,  copious  expectoration,  severe  sweatings,  and  rapid  loss  of 
flesh.  He  had  only  felt  ill  for  two  months,  but  his  pnlso  was  very 
quick,  and  his  voice  whispering. 

There  was  no  dullness  on  percussion,  but  a  dry  rhonchus  was 
beard  on  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cheat,  and  mucous 
rales  were  present  at  the  base  of  each  lung.  The  microscopic  at 
once  showed  the  nature  of  the  case  by  detecting  sixty  fragments  of 
pulmonary  tissue  in  the  mucus  expectorated  during  only  five  hours. 

There  is,  again,  another  class  which  often  canaes  much  doubt  and 
anxiety  to  the  practitioner,  viz :  where  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  se- 
vere night-sweats  take  place  in  a  person  who  has  for  many  years 
been  affected  with  chronic  bronchitis.  Here,  the  existence  of  em- 
physema often  masks  any  dullness  on  percussion  that  might  other- 
wise be  produced  by  the  tubercular  deposit,  and  ansGultation  fhils 
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to  afford  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  disease. 
Of  thia  the  following  is  an  example : 

Case  2. — A  man  about  forty  years  of  age  applied  to  the  hospital, 
with  cough,  expectoration,  and  rather  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.  He  had  been  for  four  years  subject  to  bronchitis  in  the 
winter,  but  had  each  saminer  been  relieved,  and  be  felt  confident 
that,  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  returned,  his  symptoms  would 
be  again  alleviated.  He  had  never  bad  hteraoptysis.  There  was 
no  distinct  dullness,  and  the  cardiac  region  was  very  resonant  on 
percussion.  There  was  loud  and  harsh  inspiration,  both  at  the 
front  and  back  of  the  chest,  with  mucous  rales  below  tlie  clavicle. 
The  microscope  showed  forty-three  pieces  of  lung  tissue  in  the  ex- 
pectoration. 

I  examined  the  sputa  of  fifteen  cases  in  which  auscultation  af- 
forded doubtful  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tubercle,  and  in  seven 
I  found  pulmonary  tissue.  On  the  average,  the  proportion  of 
bronchial  tubes  amounted  to  fourteen  per  cent,  of  the  fragments  of 
lung-tissue  in  the  expectoration.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
is  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  was  found  in  the  cases  which  are 
considered  by  stethoscopists  to  be  in  the  stage  of  "  deposition  of 
tubercle,"  whilst  where  decided  dullness  and  mncous  rales  existed, 
the  proportion  of  tubes  formed  only  nine  per  cent.  May  not  this 
difference  arise  from  the  tubercle  being  more  deposited,  in  the  for- 
mer class,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tubes  tbemBelvee,  whilst 
in  the  latter  the  air-cells  are  more  exclusively  affected." 

But  if  the  pressure  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  the  expectoration  of 
patients  in  this  stage  be  so  general,  It  wilt  be  readily  seen  that  its 
absence  is  a  most  important  fact  in  the  history  of  any  particular 
case.  To  show  the  practical  bearing  of  this,  I  have  added  the 
fbllowing  case : 

Case  3. — A  woman  five  months  pregnant  was  admitted  an  out- 
patient <tf  the  hospital,  complaining  of  severe  cough,  expectora- 
tion, and  great  loss  of  flesh  and  strength.  I  thought  I  detected  a 
little  deflciency  in  the  resonance  of  therightsnb-clavicular  region, 
and  there  were  some  mucous  rales  on  the  left  anterior  cheat,  with 
harsh  inspiration  at  the  base  of  each  lung.  I  could  find  no  Inng- 
tissue  in  the  expectoration,  but  her  general  symptoms  were  bo 
threatening  that  I  re-examiaed  it  a  fortnight  afterwards  and  with 
the  same  result. 
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She  ete&dily  improved  under  treatment,  and  at  her  last  visit 
reported  that  her  cou^h  and  expectoration  had  both  ceased. 

3.      STAGE  OP  CAVITY. 

In  thirty-five  cases  the  stethoscope  detected  signs  of  cavities  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  every  instance  there  was  lung-tissno  in  the  ex- 
pectoration. In  one  case  I  failed  to  find  any  on  the  first  trial,  but 
on  repeating  the  experiment  a  week  afterwards,  with  another 
specimen  of  the  sputa,  ten  fragments  were  discovered. 

I  was  disappointed  in  thus  finding  elastic  fibre  in  every  case,  as 
in  a  considerable  number  of  the  patients  the  general  health  had 
BO  greatly  improved,  and  the  expectoration  had  so  altered  in  char- 
acter and  decreased  in  quantity,  that  I  had  hoped  to  have  been 
able  to  prove  the  complete  arrest  of  the  ulceration  to  be  not  infre- 
qnent.  Two  persons  with  stethoscopic  indications  of  cavities  in 
the  lung,  whose  cases  are  not  included  in  this  paper,  denied  that 
they  had  any  expectoration  at  all. 

One  patient  stated  that  he  only  expectorated  a  little  mucus  for 
about  half  an  hour  each  morning,  but  even  this,  when  examined, 
was  found  to  contain  twenty  fl-agments  of  lung.  Another  coughed 
up  only  a  little  thin,  semi-transparent  mucus  in  the  mornings, 
and  in  it  were  contained  eleven  pieces  of  celt-strnctnre  and  a 
bronchial  tnbe. 

But  if  the  expulsion  of  the  elastic  fibre  of  the  lunge  is  so  general 
where  cavities  exist,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  microscope  is 
likely  to  prove  of  value  in  the  diagnosis  of  enlarged  bronchial 
tubes.  I  carefully  examined  the  expectoration  of  two  persons  in 
whom  I  believed  this  condition  to  be  present,  and  in  neither  case 
could  I  discover  any  fragments  of  lung. 

As  in  all  the  stages  of  consumption  we  find  portions  of  lung  in 
the  sputa,  it  will  be  intorosting  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  siae  of  the  pieces  expelled  in  different  periods  of 
the  disease. 

In  order  to  discover  this  I  carefully  counted  the  size  of  the 
fragments  in  sixty-nine  cases,  and  from  these  the  following  table 
has  been  formed : 
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r«^«ot. 

•t«ll-.fr. 

FnEm'nM 
Bftrolu 

>■»•■  lilt 
■Inotiix 

L.rg. 

8  CftBM  of  deposition  of 
tubercle     witli    well- 
marked  physicft]  signs 

15  p.  c. 

41  p.  e. 

34  p  «. 

10  p.  c. 

7  CaaegofwfloningrtsBe 
without  mnrked  dull- 

n<».  on  percussion     . 

14  p.  .!. 

33  p.  c. 

13  p.  c. 

Tp.c. 

3  P.O. 

decided    dullneas  on 

percuMion 

8p.c. 

31  p.  0. 

46  p.  c. 

n  p.  c. 

0.5  p.  c. 

32Case»ofcaTity    . 

18  p.  c. 

31  p.  0. 

37  p.  0. 

1!  p.  ». 

J  P.O. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  proportion  of  broncbial  tubes  ex- 
pectorated is  smallest  in  the  cases  of  the  second  stage,  in  which 
well-marked  dullness  showed  the  cellular  structure  of  the  lung  to 
have  been  greatly  implicated.  It  is  greatest  in  thoae  in  which 
the  sigQB  of  cavities  existed,  probably  from  the  tabes  which  had 
formerly  escaped  destruction  being  in  this  stage  attacked  by  the 
disease.  Where  cavities  are  present  the  large  siee  of  the  tabes 
present  in  the  sputa  at  once  attracts  the  attention  of  the  observer. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  there  would  be  a  great  proportion  of 
fragmentB  of  cells  and  an  absence  of  larger  pieces  of  lung  in  the 
stage  of  deposition,  where  the  cavities  filmed  are  too  small  to  give 
rise  to  the  sound  of  mncons  rales,  and  this  the  above  table  shows 
to  be  the  case. 

The  proportion  of  fragments  varying  from  one  to  six  cells  is  great- 
est in  the  softening  stage,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that  cavemnleB 
likely  to  produce  the  crepitations  so  generally  heard  at  this  period 
would  be  the  result  of  the  expulsion  of  the  fragments  of  this  site. 
I  have  usnally  found  that  the  size  of  fragments  of  lung  coughed  up 
in  each  case  varies  according  to  the  sounds  heard  by  the  stetho- 
scope j  the  finer  the  crepitation,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  the 
smaller  pieces. 

The  appearance  of  the  elastic  fibr«  itself  also  varies  in  different 
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caBoa.  In  eome  it  is  reraarkablj  thin,  whilst  ia  others  it  is  very 
coarse,  granular  and  opaque.  This  latter  appearance  is  generally 
fonnd  in  chronic  cases,  and  especially  in  those  with  well-marked 
signs  of  cavitiee.  I  have  met  with  it  in  post-mortem  examina- 
tions in  the  walls  of  old  cavities,  and  I  believe  it  to  indicate  previ- 
ons  inflammation  of  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  air-colls. 

In  order  that  the  examination  of  the  expectoration  for  lung-tis- 
flue  should  be  euccessftil,  considerable  care  is  requisite.  A  solution 
of  pure  caustic  soda  should  bo  kept  ready,  about  fifteen  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  and  equal  parts  of  this  and  of  the 
sputa  should  he  used.  This  mixture  should  be  boiled  for  two  or 
three  minutes  in  a  wide  beaker,  over  a  rose  gas-bnrner  or  spirit- 
lamp,  being  occasionally  stirred  with  a  glass  rod.  When  dissolved 
it  is  to  be  poured  into  a  large  conicial-shaped  glass,  and  three  or 
four  times  its  balk  of  cold  distilled  water  is  to  bo  gradually  added. 
It  may  be  then  set  aside,  in  order  that  all  the  particles  not  capable 
of  solution  in  the  soda  may  subside. 

The  deposit  should  be  placed  in  very  shallow  cells  for  examina- 
tion. The  cells  should  be  cut  out  of  vulcanite  of  the  thickness 
of  an  ordinary  visiting-card,  and  should  be  fixed  to  glass  slides, 
with  cements  capable  of  resistiog  the  action  of  alkaline  solutions. 
If  deeper  cells  are  used  there  is  a  great  probability  that  many  of 
the  fVagments  of  tung-tissue  may  be  overlooked. 

I  generally  use  a  microscope  fitted  with  a  double  arm,  carrying 
an  inch-and-a-half  and  a  half-inch  object-glass,  with  the  tube 
drawn  out  to  it£  fhllesl  extent,  and  having  4  No.  2  eye-piece.  The 
intention  of  this  arrangement  is,  of  course,  to  obtain  as  large 
a  field  as  possible,  conjoined  with  sufficient  magnifying  power. 

The  chief  precaution  to  be  observed  is  perfect  cleanliness  of  all 
the  apparatus,  for  the  elastic  fibre  clings  firmly  to  glass.  The  dip- 
ping-tube should  be  therefore  always  both  brushed  out  and  washed 
after  each  examination,  or  a  fresh  «ne  should  be  used  on  the  next 
occasion. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  distingnishing  the  elastic  tissue  of  the 
Inng  ftom  other  matters  that  may  exist  in  the  expectoration.  It 
is  often  found  clinging  to  filaments  of  hair,  silk,  &c.,  but  in  all 
cases  the  fineness  of  the  fibres,  their  regularity  and  dichotomous 
diviaioD,  render  detection  certain  and  easy. 
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Dr.  Storer's  Prize  Essay ;  A  Few  Remarks  by  a  Woman. 

While  the  medical  world  is  discussing  a  qaestioD  relating  so 
definitely  to  the  interests  of  her  sex,  we  think  woman  herself  should 
not  remain  altogether  silent.  If  the  wives  of  physicians — who,  sit- 
ting at  the  door  of  the  profession,  know  somethiiig  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  within — do  not  speak,  perhaps  there  are  none  who  will.  We 
are  glad  that  some  one  of  the  profession  has  transcended  the  bar- 
rier, and  stretched  forth  a  helping  hand  to  save  woman  ftom — 
worse  than  suffering — worse  than  death — from  crime ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  British  journalists,  we  do  not  see  that 
the  matter  could  have  been  reached  by  any  other  class  than  the 
medical  profession.  We  are  ready  to  add  our  testimony  to  that  of 
others,  that  Dr  Storer's  arguments  against  abortion  as  a  crime,  ar« 
earnest,  powerful,  convincing.  The  same  may  be  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  risks  of  physical  evil  to  the  mother.  Once  establish  the 
tact  that  abortion  is  crime, — that  the  taking  of  life  in  one  stage  of 
existence  does  not  differ  materially  from  taking  it  in  any  other — 
and  there  are  not  many  so  hardened,  so  reckless,  as  willingly  to 
take  upon  their  consciences  so  great  a  stain.  These  are  the 
really  effective  argument*  of  the  book, — and  we  could  wish  that 
with  these  alone  it  had  been  committed  to  the  public.  Admitting 
the  truth  of  tlicm,  as  we  do, — what  then  ?  Because  the  remedy  is 
not  to  be  sought  in  the  commission  of  crime  does  it  follow  that  no 
remedy  is  needed?  That  there  is  nothing  of  which  any  woman 
of  proper  feelings  will  complain  ?  Because  relief  has  been  sought 
in  an  improper  channel,  does  it  follow  that  her  motives  are  just  as 
wrong  and  improper?  This  is  just  what  is  assumed,  and  here  is 
where  the  error  lies — in  a  misapprehension  of  the  motives — the 
causes.  ^ 

One  woman  has  already  spokon  on  this  head.  We  refer  to  an 
article  published  originally  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  under  the  title,  "  Why  Not  ? — A  Woman's  View; "  and  re- 
publiahed  in  the  Cincinnati  Journai.  of  Medicine  for  December. 
We  did  hope  this  article,  important  as  it  was,  and  appearing,  as  it 
did,  in  a  leading  medical  journal  of  the  East,  and  another  in  the 
West,  might,  at  least,  have  reached  the  different  members  of  the 
profession,  and  by  its  modest  purity,  and  the  entire  truth  and  mod- 
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eration  of  its  BtatemoDts,  serve  to  correct  certain  erroneous  ideas 
concerning  this  Bubject.  We  had  hoped  it  might  be  doing  its  work 
silently,  tuid  that  nothing  more  need  be  said.  But  we  fear  we 
have  been  disappointed. 

It  is  claimed,  truthftilly  we  believe,  that  physicians  have  the 
powertomouldpublioopinioD  upon  these  matters.  How careAil  then 
aboutd  they  be,  to  see  that  their  own  opinions  are  tree  from  injns- 
tice;  error  at  the  foan  tain -head  will  taint  the  whole  stream;  and 
error,  originating  with  an  honorable  profession,  will  work  infinite 
harm.  It  is  to  be  hoped  then,  if  nothing  more  be  offered,  that 
some  steps  may  be  taken  to  give  the  article  alluded  to,  brief  as  it  is, 
a  wider  circulation.  It  embodies  the  truth,  as  we  believe,  in 
language  to  which  none  can  object ;  it  will  do  good,  and  not  evil, 
in  every  home  it  enters.  There  is  one  argument  of  Dr.  Storer's,  of 
which  we  desire  to  speak.  It  is  this :  "  To  the  woman  in  good 
bodily  condition  occasional  child-bearing  is  an  important  means 
of  healthful  self-preservation ; "  also,  "  In  this  lies  her  greatest  safe- 
guard for  length  of  days,  and  immunity  from  disease."  Let  it  be 
understood,  this  is  not  speaking  relatively,  as  compared  with  the 
risks  of  abortion,  but  positively. 

Kowwe  think  this  is  injuring  a  good  cause  by  attempting  to 
prove  too  much.  What  is  meant  by  the  word  "  occasional,"  does 
not  distinctly  appear ;  but  when,  on  comparing  one  part  of  the 
book  with  another,  we  find  nursing  to  be  the  only  limiting  circum- 
stance that  is  admitted  t«  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  well-being  of  woman,  we  conclude  that  "  occa- 
sional" mhy  as  well  be  read  continual.  Everyone  knows  that 
many  mothers  die  in  giving  birth  to  their  children ;  many  previ- 
ously healthy  women  come  out  of  this  terrible  ordeal  with  diseases 
and  ailments  which  must  entail  suffering  on  them  for  the  remain- 
der of  life,  disabling  them  and  rendering  work  a  burden,  just  when 
increasing  cares  most  tax  their  strength  to  the  utmost.  Kor  does 
it^end  with  physical  ailments  alone.  We  are  cognizant  of  instan- 
ces of  puerperal  mania,  causing  insanity  for  months,  for  years, 
perhaps  fbr  a  life  time.  Keither  can  it  be  desirable  for  any  wo- 
man who  values  the  fhll  use  of  her  mental  faculties,  as  tbe  greatest 
of  earthly  bleasings,  to  spend  00  great  a  portion  of  her  life  in  a  con- 
dition which  renders  her  "  subject  to  thoughts,  convictions  even, 
which  at  other  times  she  would  turn  from  in  disgust  or  dismay," 
to  say  nothing  of  nervous  irritability,  which  renders  all  the  world 
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unlovely  to  her,  and  her  anlovely  to  all  the  world — and  which  too 
oflen  Berres  as  a  pretext  for  neglect.  Surely  any  immunity  irom 
dieeaee,  above  what  she  would  otherwise  enjoy,  would  be  dearly 
bought  at  such  a  price.  Feeble  women  are  Bometimes  seen  Btmg- 
gling  along  with  ill  health,  and  large  families,  striving  to  convince 
themselves  that  otherwise  they  might  have  been  in  their  graves; 
but  OD  what  they  base  their  belief,  it  would  be  dificult  to.  say. 
That  certain  uterine  disorders  are  remedied  by  child-bearing,  we 
believe  is  true;  bat  beyond  that  we  know  of  nothing  else.  Doubt- 
less, many  of  the  physical  ills  referred  to,  are  caused  by  over-work, 
rendered  unavoidable  by  the  care  of  a  fiimily,  by  the  boaineas  ar- 
rangements of  the  husband,  made  without  reference  to  the  comfort 
of  his  wife,  and  by  the  almost  utter  impossibility,  in  many  places, 
of  obtaining  efficient  help  ;  often  by  the  ignorance  of  the  young 
mother  that  she  should  spare  and  care  for  herself  But  let  them 
arise  from  whatever  source  they  may,  they  never  will  be  success- 
fully met  by  ignoring  their  existence ;  and  just  so  soon  as  child- 
bearing  is  recognized  as  a  ftinction,  fraught  with  peril  to  life,  peril 
to  health,  inseparable  in  roost  cases  from  the  severest  suffering, 
l)oth  mental  and  physical,  just  so  soon  may  we  hope  for  that  kind, 
considerate  and  forbearing  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  hosband 
which  his  wife  would  be  the  happier  for  receiving,  and  he  the  bet- 
ter christian  for  giving.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that  husband 
who  sees  his  wife  go,  each  time,  nearer  and  nearer  into  the  dark 
valley,  and  each  time  return  with  less  and  less  vital  power  to  take 
up  her  increased  burden, — and  refuses  to  consider — refuses  to  be 
warned — till  at  last  she  goes  down  to  return  no  more  7  Will  he 
J^  held  guiltless  ? 

All  arguments  which  fHil  to  take  into  consideration  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture,  and  allow  its  full  weight,  will  be  unavailing.  In 
attempting  to  decide  what  is  best  ftir  woman  in  this  matter,  it  is  cer- 
tainly forgotten  that  she  knows  both  sides  from  actual  experience. 
Do  not  suppose  that  she  is  incapable  of  estimating  the  effect  of  dif- 
tbrent  inf  uences  in  life,  and  knowing  what  adds  to  her  happiness, 
and  what  detracts  from  it.  In  view  of  these  considerations  would 
it  not  be  well  to  take  into  account  just  what  she  does  think — ^rather 
titan  attempt  to  prescribe,  from  a  man's  stand-point,  what  she 
ought  to  think  f 

We  can  not  think  public  sentiment  so  perfectly  depraved,  with 
reference  to  these  things,  as  some  suppose.    Uatemal  love  is  joat 
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as  powerftil  to-day  ae  in  any  former  age  of  the  world — to  "mater- 
nal duties  and  oarea  in  moderate  degree,"  few  object.  Bat  thoee 
very  tilings  which,  in  moderation,  may  develop  some  of  her  noblest 
powers,  may,  in  excess,  destroy  every  attraction  she  posseeaes — 
nay,  love  itself  may  perish,  choked  out,  like  bo  much  other  good 
seed,  by  too  much  worldly  care.  And  when  the  &ir  vision  of 
happiness,  which  rose  before  her  so  brightly  on  her  marriage-day, 
has  been  blotted  oat,  by  years  of  disappointment  and  suffering, 
—would  it  then  be  just,  or  generous,  to  remind  her,  if  she  com- 
plained, that  she  hod  better  have  remained  onmarried? 

Often  the  strength  of  the  wife,  almost  or  quite  unaided,  is  the 
power  which  must  keep  in  motion  the  whole  domestic  machinery, 
establiahand  maintain  order,  neatness,  comfort — everything  which 
renders  home  pleasant  and  attractive.  Under  these  circumstances 
she  has  little  opportunity  to  spare  her  strength  for  the  f\ilfll]ment 
of  her  "  highest  duty."  Duty  presses  at  all  points.  Can  you  blame 
her  if  she  shrink  from  adding  another  burden  to  the  already  over- 
taxed strength?  What  wonder  then,  if  between  constantly  in- 
oreasing  maternal  cares,  on  the  one  hand,  and  her  anxious,  despair- 
ing efforts  to  keep  her  home  up  to  the  proper  standard,  on  the 
other,  she  is  crashed,  as  between  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill- 
stone f  And  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  standard  of  Amer- 
ican homes  is  being  elevated  constantly  and  rapidly.  Be  assnred 
tiiere  ie  something  more  than  frivolity  and  vanity,  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this. 

What  if  there  should  even  be  left  lingering  a  little  of  the  desire 
for  self-culture  which  was  stimulated  as  something  so  praiseworthy, 
in  her  yonth  ?  Would  it  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  selfishnesa 
altogether?  To  educate  woman  merely  for  household  duties  was, 
some  time  since,  decided  to  be  wrong ;  but  is  it  not,  at  best,  a 
donbtfol  benefit,  which  awakens  intellectual  and  refined  tastes,  if 
she  must  be  consigned  to  a  life  which  preclude*  their  exercise  and 
•njoyment?  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  one  overwhelming 
objection  to  maternity,  is  physical  suffering.  Doubtless  it  is  with 
many ;  bat  there  are  those  with  whom  other  considerations,  vie 
think,  would  outweigh  even  this.  It  involves  the  loss  of  so  much 
that  is  pleasant,  pro6l«ble,  attractive  in  life.  Her  thoughts — which 
before  had  gone  out  in  so  many  differentcbannele,  social,  benevolent, 
reltgioa» — are  at  once  obecked—tnrned  in  upon  h«r8elf.  Instead 
of  tliese  Interests,  she  has  solitude,  ill  health,  the  certain  prospect 
24  -  , 
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of  great  BnflTering — of  possible,  and  more  than  |K>seibIe,  death.  Stri- 
Ting  with  her  feeble  health  to  meet  the  cares  which  already  devolve 
upon  her — to  extend  her  provisions  as  far  as  poeeible  into  the  fh- 
ture  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  bo  left  without  her  care — 
little  thought,  little  time,  can  she  have  for  anything  else.  Her 
husband,  quite  likely  goes  on  his  way — his  mind  preoccnpied  with 
a  hundred  different  interests— continues  to  enjoy  in  nndistnrbed 
serenity  the  things  of  which  she  is  deprived,  sit«  complacently  in 
his  seat  in  church,  from  which  she  is  excluded  for  months  togethet^- 
would  in  all  probability  consider  it  a  selfish  exaction  if  he  were  re- 
quired to  forego  these  things  for  anything  leas  than  absolute  help- 
less Bickness  on  the  part  of  his  wife :  yet  fails  utterly  to  see,  what 
perhaps  is  the  truth,  that  it  is  a  selfish  exaction  on  his  part  which 
has  deprived  her  of  so  many  enjoyments,  So  they  go  on  from 
year  to  year — the  interest  of  the  one  here,  the  interest  of  the  other, 
there.  This  difference  of  interest,  whereat  first  perhaps  there  had 
been  such  perfect  companionship,  is  a  sad  thing  for  any  true-hearted 
wife  to  bear.  Besides,  any  one  who  has  the  slightest  sense  of  jus- 
tice, will  rebel  against  suffering  privations  for  the  sake  of  one  who 
will  bear  nothing  in  return. 

IndifTerence  on  the  part  of  the  husband  may  be  the  bitterest 
drop  in  the  whole  cup.  Mjiny  men  really  do  not  consider  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  case  requiring  either  sympathy  or  care — 
she  is  only  fulfilling  the  end  for  which  she  was  created — doing 
nothing  more  than  her  duty — and  has  she  not  just  had  it  from  high 
medical  authority,  that  in  this  lies  her  greatest  security  for  health 
and  long  life?  What  is  there  in  all  that  which  she  should  com- 
plaiuvof,  or  that  he  should  sympathize  with?  So  he  leaves  her  to 
nature,  and  goes  his  way ;  he  himself,  does  not  so  much  as  touch 
the  burden  with  one  of  his  fingers. 

These  reiterations  of  "duty,"  and  "appointed  end,"  coming 
thus,  as  they  generally  do,  from  those  who  have  nothing  to  suffer 
in  the  matter,  and  who  bear  the  little  they  might,  often  veryrelno- 
tantly  and  grudgingly,  possess  very  little  weight  indeed.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  cases,  "  those  who  insist  upon  the  duty  of  self-denial 
are  in  situations  very  favorable  to  self-indnlgence."  How  different 
is  it  all,  when  the  wife  is  sustained  by  the  coDsciousness  that  she 
is  adding  to  the  happiness  of  a  generous  husband — one  who  values 
her  happiness,  and  guards  it — who  sees  and  appreciates  the  sacri- 
fice, and  is  willing  to  reward  it  to  the  beet  c^  his  abilty— who 
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prizes  her  eliildreD — not  merely  tolerates  them.  Let  her  have 
these  assurances,  and  see  if  site  does  not  wulk  bravely,  conru- 
geoualy,  along  tlie  ihomy  way. 

Christian  treatment  is  all  wc  ask,  for  women ;  not  the  treatment 
she  receives  l¥om  those  who  think  the  primal  cnrse  pronounced 
npon  her,  confers  the  right  upon  her  hasband  to  exact  of  her  what 
he  will,  at  any  expense  of  suffering  to  herself.  It  was  no  such  sel- 
fish sentiment  as  this,  that  Christ  enjoined,  when  he  gave,  as  the 
model,  his  holy  and  self-sacriflcing  love  for  the  church — the  love 
which  gave  himself  for  it. 

The  idea  prevails  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  wife  to  bear  an 
amount  of  self-sacrifice,  out  of  all  proportion  with  anything  required 
of  the  husband.  Often  she  could  make  a  better  stand  in  her  own 
behalf,  if  she  were  not  misled  by  false  notions  of  duty.  Many  a 
one  considers  herself  almost  a  saint  for  the  yielding  submission, 
which  is  working  disaster  to  both  herself  and  her  husband.  We 
heat  of  the  "  wife's  duty  " — "  the  husband's  rights."  When  a  hus- 
band regulates  his  conduct  by  such  ideas  as  these,  there  is  gene- 
rally little  that  is  generous  and  noble  in  his  love.  There  may  be 
preference,  there  may  be  fondness  even,  but  it  is  a  preference  and 
ft  fondness  which  brings  only  bane  to  its  object.  A  populous  and 
powerftil  nation  is  certainly  a  fine  thing  to  contemplate  ;  but  we 
fear  that  Dr.  Storer — in  his  patriotic  appeal  to  American  women,  to 
people  our  savannas  and  prairies  with  their  own  sons,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  be  taken  by  aliens— did  not  count  the  cost.  Why, 
if  aliens  need  them  worse  than  we,  let  them  take  them.  Never 
fear,  if  we  do  our  duty  asapeople,  but  there  will  be  salt  enough  left 
to  save  the  nation.  Are  we  not  called  upon,  almost  daily,  from  the 
pulpit,  by  the  religious  press,  to  give  our  brightest  sons,  to  be  mia- 
sionaries,  to  christianiEe  these  aliens!  Shall  we  give  them  our 
eoDB,  and  deny  them  the  land  we  do  not  need  ?  Hnadreds  of  silk- 
weavers  in  the  city  of  Lyons,  in  want  and  destitution ;  millions 
perishing  of  &mine  in  India;  these  are  things  which  appeal  to 
humanity.  But  millions  of  acres,  lying  nncultivated  in  the  South 
and  West,  do  not  move  us  a  whit.  Women  are  not  insensible  to 
considerations  of  national  greatness,  but  matters  of  so  delicate  a 
nature,  as  that  under  discussion,  should  be  regulated  by  the  most 
delicate  private  considerations. 

There  is  one  cause  which  certainly  tends,  with  powerftil  etrect,to 
render  women  dissatisfied  with  home  duties;  vir.,  the  compara- 
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tWely  low  estimate  at  which  they  are  held  by  men.  We  do  not 
for^t  the  fact  that  bneineas  compels  moat  men  to  be  absent  iVom 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  But  it  is  not  bnsineas  alone, 
which  stands  respoDsihle  for  this  evil.  Pablic  duty,  in  every  shape, 
takes  the  precedence,  often  to  the  almost  utter  neglect,  of  private 
daty;  and,  what  is  more  dangerous  still,  qaiete  the  oonscience  on 
the  score  of  dnty  altogether.  There  are  men  who  are  devoted  to 
the  intereata  of  the  church — to  the  cause  of  public  education — to 
every  good  work  under  the  sun — who  either  do  not  find  the  time 
or  the  will,  to  give  their  own  families  the  watchfVil  care  necessary 
to  keep  them  from  temptation  and  error.  To  eappose  that  God 
holds  us  responsible,  iu  a  higher  degree,  for  the  welfare  of  our 
neighbor,  than  for  that  of  our  own  household,  seems  to  us  a  great 
misapprehetiBion  of  duty;  yet  practically,  this  ie  joat  what  it 
amounts  to. 

Is  it  surprising  that  women  come  to  regard  these  things  as  least 
honorable,  to  which  they  see  least  honor  given  ?  If  men  find  it 
easier  to  do  their  duty  in  public,  eoBtained  by  the  approval  of 
others,  let  them  remember  it  is  not  so  easy  for  women  to  do  their 
duty  in  private — with  none  to  approve,  and  none  to  witness. 

If  children  were  more  frequently  brought  directly  under  the 
moulding  ioflaenco  of  a  judicious  fitther,  it  would  be  better  ftir  both 
parties,  If  home  interests  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  heart  of  thehus- 
band,  beassured  they  would  possess  greater  attractions  forthewife. 
Antestbetics  are  not,  at  the  present  time,  in  sufficient  general 
use,  to  have  much  weight  upon  the  subject  of  abortion.  Many 
physicians  object  entirely  to  their  use  in  labor;  upon  what  ground 
we  do  not  know.  But  there  is,  on  the  part  of  the  community  at 
at  large,  a  fear  of  anfcsthetica,  which,  if  not  removed,  is  sufScient  to 
prevent  their  general  use.  If  physicians  themselvea,  are  convinced 
that  chloroform  can  be  administered  with  safety,  it  is  certainly 
their  duty  to  seek  to  overcome  this  prejudice.  The  testimony  of 
those  who  know  its  value  from  experience,  is  that  it  can  not  well 
he  overrated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  investigations  will  turn 
the  scale  in  favor  of  its  general  use.  This  is  a  subject  whrch  ap- 
peals to  every  instinct  of  humanity  and  Christianity  ;  and  if  pby- 
aicians  would  do  their  duty  as  christians,  they  can  not,  like  the 
Levite  of  old,  pass  suffering  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  surest  way  to  prevent  crime  is  to  lessen  the  temptation ;  jand 
it  is  to  express  the  hope  that  something  may  be  done  to  this  end, 
that  we  have  spoken  on  the  subject  at  all. 
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Traite  Experimental  et  Clinique  de  la  Regeneration  des  Os  et  dela 
Production  ArtificieUe  du  Tissv  Osseux.  Par  L.  Ollibr,  Chirur- 
gien  en  chef  de  I'Hotel-Dieu  de  Lyon;  with  nine  copper  plates 
and  forty -five  wood-onts ;  2  vol.  8vo,  Paris :  Victor  Maason  et 
Fila.  1867. 

This  ma^ificent  work  ie  dedicated  to  CI.  Bernard  and  A.  Yel- 
peaa.  Since  the  pnblication  of  his  article  in  the  Gazette  hebdoma- 
dairede  3£edecineetdeCkirurgie,m  1858,  and  which  was  entitled  "On 
the  Surgical  means  fbr  promoting  the  Reproduction  of  Bone  after 
Resections,"  {2)es  moyens  ckirurgicanx  defavoriser  la  r^roduction  des 
OS  apres  lea  resections,)  the  name  of  Oilier  has  become  moet  widely 
and  fkrorably  known  in  oonnection  with  the  brilliant  achievements 
which,  of  late,  have  been  accomplished  in  the  surgical  treatment  of 
the  diaeasee  of  the  oeseoua  system.  In  his  prethce  the  author 
states  that,  as  regards  the  resection  of  joints,  he  has  discussed  the 
subject  in  a  manner  different  fhim  any  other  experimenter.  He 
has  shown  the  importance  of  the  continuity  of  the  canal,  or  of  the 
"  perioateo-eapsttlaire  sheath,  in  the  reconstruction  of  new  joints — in 
other  words,  articulations  of  the  same  type  as  those  which  have 
been  removed."  Herein  consists  the  most  important  of  his 
researches,  as  regards  conservative  enrgery.  By  comparative  ex- 
periment, I  ascertained  why  the  ancient  methods  were  insuiScient 
to  re-establish  the  true  articulation.  Motion,  it  is  true,  was  pre- 
served, bnt  not  that  of  the  true  articulation  of  bones.  I  believe 
that  something  more  was  needed,  and  the  resalt  of  my  experiments 
has  been  to  thrnish  both  the  physiological  principle,  but  also  the 
operative  method  of  a  new  system  of  resections.  The  third  point, 
that  is  the  osteoplastie  periostique  is  based  physiologically  upon  my 
experiments  <fa  the  transplantation  of  the  periostenm.  I  have  de- 
monstrated, indeed,  the  two  fundamental  facts  which  justify  sur- 
geons in  attempting  this  operation,  via :  the  ossification  of  the  pe- 
riostenm detached  from  the  bone  and  placed  in  its  unnatural  connec- 
tions; and  the  absence  of  necrosis  of  the  denuded  bones.  Thea  it 
was  that  I  proposed  to  repair  loss  of  substance  in  the  skeleton  of 
the  &ce  by  including  the  periosteum  in  autoplastic  flaps.  I  did 
not  at  once  transfer  to  the  human  subject  these  various  operative 
methods.     At  that  time  I  hod  no  hospital  wards,  and  the  only  op- 
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ertition,  to  which  I  could  appeal,  in  1849,  was  a  case  of  subperios- 
teal resection  of  an  elbow,  performed  by  M.  Verneuil  at  tiie  hos- 
pital Beanjon.  So  sooner,  however,  than  I  was  appointed  surgeon 
of  the  Hotol-Dieu  of  Lyons,  than  I  began  to  verify  on  man  the 
experiments  I  liad  performed  on  animals." 

We  Iiope  soon  to  present  our  readers  with  extracts  of  s  practi- 
cal character  from  this  most  valauble  work.  o.  c.  b. 


MISCELLANY. 


Surgeon- General  McDermont'a  Export. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Please  allow  me  space  for  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  Professor  Hamilton's  strictures  upon  my  "endorsement  " 
of  Surgeon -General  McDermont's  report. 

I  quoted  the  report  as  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  the  passage  of 
a  measure  which  would,  undoubtedly,  be  of  OBsential  service  to  the 
profession  in  elevating  the  character  and  standing  of  its  members, 
and  to  the  community  at  large,  by  ensuring  well-educated  medical 
men.  I  quoted  it  without  thought  of  examining  into  its  correct- 
ness, and  claim  that  it  was  perfectly  right  to  do  so,  it  being  a  pub- 
lic document.  I,  therefore,  leave  to  Dr.  McBermont  the  task  of 
verif^ng  the  statements  contained  therein.  I  deny  having  "  de- 
nounced "  my  medical  brethren ;  deny  that  such  a  construction 
can  justly  be  placed  upon  the  position  taken,  that  "  the  possession 
of  a  diploma  is  no  longer  considered  a  guarantee  that  its  holder  is 
a  well  qualified  medical  man.."  I  deny,  too,  most  emphatically, 
any  intention  "to  read  the  great  body  of  the  profession  out  of 
respectable  standing." 

Since  the  bill  has  been  defeated,  it  is  needless  to  addace  Airther 
arguments  in  its  &vof.  They  arc,  by  no  means,  exhausted,  bow- 
ever,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  one  not  included  in  my  last 
letter,  I  allude  to  the  number  of  men  practicing  medicine,  (regu- 
lar,) who  are  not  gradates. 

Id  the  county  in  in  which  I  reside,  quite  one-half  the  practice, 
outside  of  the  city,  and  towns,  is  in  the  hands  of  such  men.  Kow 
if  an  army  examination  of  graduates  gives  a  poor  record,  how 
would  it  be  with  these  ?  They  have  entered  the  profession  without 
any  examination  as  to  qualifications  or  acquirements,  and  the  com- 
munity Buffers  the  consequences. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  ProfesBor  Hamilton  can  not  find  a  word  to 
say  in  favor  of  the  measnre  under  diecuasion ;  be  avoids  the  real 
issue  entirely,  and  coufinee  himself  to  a  point"  upon  which  I  shall 
be  gratified  to  find  that  an  error  has  been  committed.  Yet,  if  men, 
occupyiDg  the  high  position  he  does,  aa  a  practitioner,  and  as  a  teach- 
er, do  not  support  a  measure  so  evidently  necessary,  we  may  well  de- 
spair of  any  efforts,  in  this  direction,  to  elevate  the  profession  and 
protect  the  community.  Yoars,  &c.  J.  C.  Reeves. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  April,  1867. 

Loose  Cartilages  and  Internal  Displacement  of  the  SenxilunarCartilage. 

Mr.  Holmes  Coote,  in  his  recently  published  treatise  on  Joint 
Diseases,  London,  1867,  p.  141,  tbusdescribes  the  above  conditions: 

"I  feel,"  observed  a  patient  to  me,  "as  if  at  a  moment  the  whole 
limb,  from  the  knee  ddHhward,  was  numb.  If  I  press  on  some 
movable  body  when  it  has  slipped  to  theontersideof  the  patella,  a 
sharp  pain  rnns  down  to  the  three  outer  toes.  If  I  press  on  the  body 
when  it  has  slipped  to  the  inner  side,  the  pain  extends  to  the  groat 
toe,  and  the  toe  next  to  it.  The  pain  is  that  of  a  sharp  knife,  which 
can  not  cut  its  way  out."  In  this  case  the  application  of  a  stiff 
knee-cap  afforded  immediato  relief  Displacement  of  cartilage  is 
supposed  to  depend  on  a  subluxation  of  the  external  semilunar 
cartilage.  It  cannot  be  the  internal,  inasmuch  as  this  latter  is  half 
moon  shaped,  and  fixed  by  both  extremities  to  the  bone,  and  by  it« 
middle  to  the  internal  lateral  ligament.  The  external  semilunar 
cartilage,  on  the  other  hand,  forms  nearly  a  complete  circle,  and  is 
attached  only  at  that  point  where  its  two  extremities  meet.  In 
order  to  put  the  part  right  when  displaced,  first  bend  the  knee  to 
relax  the  ligamentsand  then  sharply  extend ;  the  articular  surfaces 
of  the  joint  coming  together  press  the  cartilage  into  its  proper  po- 
sition." 

We  have  often  treated  sirccessfully  the  subluxation  (Key's), 
above  described  by  Mr.  Coote,  and  by  the  method  recommended  by 
him.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  "  loose  cartilages,"  at 
p.  53,  Mr.  Coote  quotes  from  the  third  volume  of  Holmes'  System 
of  Surgery,  p.  739,  the  analysis  by  M.  Larrey,  of  167  pub- 
lished cases  of  removal  of  loose  cartilages  by  operation — "  out  of 
121  cases  in  which  the  old  or  direct  method  was  employed,  98 
were  snccessftil,  B  doubtftil,  and  28  died;  whilst  of  39  indirect  op- 
erations, 19  were  successful,  15  fhiled,  and  5  died."  This  fearftil 
mortality  and  want  of  success  would  seem  to  justify  the  following 
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condemnation  of  th«  operation,  expressed  by  Mr.  Vincent,  in  his 
Observations  on  Surgical  Practice,  London,  1847,  p.  29-t.  This  dis- 
tinguished  and  most  experienced  writer  remarks :  "I  once  saw  an 
adventitious  cartilage  removed  from  the  knee-joint  of  a  fine  yonng 
woman,  and  the  result  of  the  operation  was,  that  she  died  in  less 
than  a  week  fh>m  violent  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
Such  an  event,  implying  the  fearful  chance  of  sadden  death,  must 
make  a  surgeon,  who  feels  his  deep  responsibility,  pause  before  he 
can  recommend  an  operation  for  this  purpose ;  particularly  as  the 
evil  may  be  made  very  tolerable  by  bandageu  and  contrivances, 
and  so  continue  of  less  magnitude  than  many  of  the  calamities 
which  can  not  be  shaken  off,  and  under  which  life  is  often  passed 
with  chuorfblnese.  I  have  observed  that  if  this  operation  has  been 
succeesfiil  after  the  healing  of  the  wound,  there  has  then  remained 
a  considerable  limitation  in  the  fi'ee  mol^n  of  the  joint;  and  the 
tame  circumstance  has  likewise  taken  place  in  those  cases  which 
have  got  well  after  the  joint  has  been  accidently  punctured.  From 
this  observation  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  in  all  euccessfhl  cases  of 
this  kind  that  will  happen,  which  we  know  takes  place  in  wonnds, 
into  the  oavity  of  the  peritoneum,  which  is,  that  adhesions  are 
formed  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  synovial  membrane, 
and  the  part  upon  which  it  lies,  and  thus,  as  in  the  case  of  th« 
peritoneum,  the  inflammation  is  circumscribed  to  the  mere  wound 
and  therefore  checked  from  spreading." 

In  the  JVintveou  Dictionnaire  de  Medecine  et  de  Chintrgie,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  38,  Panas,  in  bis  article  on  the  Articulations,  quotes  more  tallj 
from  the  memoir  communicated  by  the  Baron  H.  Larrey  to  the 
Soeiete  de  Chinrgie  (Paris),  in  1861.  M.  Panas  refers  to  th«  other 
very  important  points  mentioned  in  the  above  memoir,  which  hara 
not  been  referred  to  by  Ur.  Coote.  Of  the  98  cases  in  which  the 
body  was  successfully  removed  by  the  direct  method,  10  reaolted 
in  ankylosis,  8  were  complicated  with  serious  accidents,  such  as 
BUpparation,  etc.,  while  2  were  followed  by  hydarthrosis.  In  view 
of  the  facte  recorded  by  Baron  Larrey,  H.  Panas  justly  remarks 
tiiat  these  operations  should  never  be  attempted  notii  palliative 
measures  have  been  fkirly  tried  and  fkiled,  and  the  pain  and  swel- 
ling caused  by  the  foreign  bodies  have  become  insupportable. 
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Paracentesis  Pericardii. — Tliis  operation  lias  l)ecn  ngain 
sucecssftiiiy  performed  at  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  England,  by 
Mr.  Wheolhouae.  He  passed  a  fine  trocar  lialf  an  inch 
from  the  left  side  of  the  uternuni,  and  opposite  tlio  upper 
margin  of  the  co.ttal  eiirtilago  of  the  fifth  rib.  On  withdrawing 
the  trocar  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  ounces  of  a  pale  pink 
eoagulabJc  serum  escaped, at  first  in  a  steady  stream,  but  afterward 
subsiding  into  a  saltatory  flow  coincident  with  the  heart's  contrac- 
tions. The  operation  was  performed  on  the  19th  September,  1866, 
and  the  patient  was  discharged  cured  on  the  13th  of  October.  He 
was  26  years  of  asce,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  acute  rheuma- 
tism. In  our  Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Velpean'a  Operative 
Surgery,  we  thus  noticed  the  recorded  eases  of  this  operation,  p. 
927.  There  is  reason  to^ believe  that  the  first  successful  operation 
of  the  kind  was  performed  by  the  late  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  of 
Boston.  M.  Trousseau  has  reported  another  case  in  the  Archives 
Genernles  de  Afedecine,  for  November,  1854.  Another  case  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  Schuh,of  Vienna.  This  patient  died  some  six 
months  afterward,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  point  at  which  the  peri- 
cardinm  had  been  punctured  was  found  adhering  to  the  heart  by 
thick  cellular  tissue.  a.  c.  b. 

DiAONOSis  OP  Injuries  of  the  Cbanh;m. — "When  a  blow,  as  by  a 
hammer,  is  made  on  the  scalp,  blood  is  extravasated  at  that  pa>*t, 
causing  an  elevation.  The  blood  coagulates  around  the  spot  upon 
which  the  hammer  struck,  so  that  the  elevation  resolves  itself  into 
a  central  hoUow  of  fluid  serum,  and  a  surrounding  elevated  ring 
of  solid  fibrine,  giving  rise  to  a  sensation  of  depressed  bone  in  the 
center.  If,  however,  you  press  firmly  for  a  minute  or  two  with 
your  finger  on  the  annular  elevation,  and  it  be  simply  blood  and 
flbrino,  it  will  gradually  depart,  and  you  then  feel  the  bone  in  the 
center  of  the  swelling,  evidently  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  bone;  there  is  evidently  no  central  depression." 

"We  make  the  above  extract  from  a  clinical  lecture  by  Mr.  John 
Hilton,  and  published  in  Guy^a  Hospital  Reports,  1865.  In  not  a 
few  instances  have  we  known  practitioners  mistake  the  "central 
hollow  "  mentioned  by  Mr.  H.,  for  a  depression  of  bone.     a.  c.  B. 
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Gasorese  of  Choleba  and  Diabetes. — In  the  April  number 
of  the  "Archives  Generates  de  Medicine,"  is  an  artit-Ie  on  " Gan- 
grenous accidents  in  Cholera,"  by  A.  Mouchot,  a  hospital  interne. 
Tlie  CHsea  wereobwerved  in  "I'Hotel-Dieu,"  during  the  last  year. 
Afler  alluding  to  the  articles  of  Boillaud,  Gendrin  and  Tardieu, 
and  one  in  the  " Dictionaire  de  Fabre,"  ho  relates  eix  cases,  with 
the  autopaiea ;  one  of  gangrene  of  the  lower  lip,  two  of  the  lungs, 
(one  of  the  latter  furnished  him  by  M.  Peuieres,  from  Amiens, 
where  cholera  made  great  ravages) — one  of  gangrenous  spots 
around  a  blister — one  of  partial  gangrene  of  right  arm  and  fore 
arm,  and  one  of  phlegmon  and  gangrene,  in  the  right  scapular  re- 
gion. Th^se  occurred  always  in  the  period  of  reaction. 

He  remarks,  "Choleraic  gangrene  occurs  then,  and  this  morbid 
action  should  not  bo  considered  as  an  exceptional  accident,  and 
independent  of  cholera,  but  as  one  of  the  possible  effects  of  this 
terrible  disease." 

lie  considers  it  to  bear  as  close  a  relation  to  cholera  as  gangrene 
in  diabetic  patients  does  to  the  diabetes.  It  can  attack  either  the 
alimentary  canal,  or  the  lung;  the  skin  or  the  extremities  of  the 
intestines;  tho  large  are  often er  affected  than  the  small.  It  has  not 
been  positively  ween  in  tho  stomach.  It  has  been  oflener  observed 
in  the  intestines  than  any  where  else.  "  Perhaps  we  can  find  the 
explanation  of  this  in  the  derangements  of  the  circulation,  of  which 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  tho  seat — either  during  the 
algid  period,  or  during  the  period  of  i-oaction." 

Tho  fact,  which  31.  Gubler  snstained  by  numerous  observations 
during  tho  epidemic  of  last  summer,  that  in  tho  reaction  period  of 
cholera,  sugar  always  is  present  in  tlio  urine,  is  commented  on  by 
the  author,  and  suggests  the  similar  accidents  in  diabetes.  He 
says  ;  "  In  considering  the  analogy  which  exists  between  diabetic 
and  cholcrtiic  gangrene,  it  seems  that  we  can  conclude  that  both 
acknowledge  the  same  cause ;  but  tho  facts  are  not  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  affirm  any  thing  positivelj'  in  this  respect."  M.  Gubler 
alludes  to  the  relation  which  exists  between  certain  complications 
common  to  diabetes  and  cholera. 

In  relation  to  choleraic  gangrene  of  the  lungs  reported  by  him, 
Mouehet  says :  "  In  one  ease  there  was  pneumonia  and  gangrene. 
But  the  sphacelus  of  tho  lung  did  not  depend  on  inflammation,  for 
the  pneumonia  was  seated  in  the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  long 
whilst  the  pulmonary  tissue,  which  surrounded  the  gangrene  iD 
the  middle  lobe,  was  simply  congested."  i 
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"In  the  second  case,  inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  Innge 
had  been  diagnosed  during  life  by  the  ftetid  oUorof  the  breath  and 
sputa;  and  the  expectoration  of  the  gangrenous  detritus."  Double 
gangrenous  pneumonia  ia  spoken  of  by  M.  Eoyer  &a  a  frequent 
termination  of  diabetes — an  important  characteristic  of  it,  accord- 
ing to  3£archal  (de  Calvi)  is  tbeabsenceoffcetidamoll  of  the  breath 
and  sputa,  except  in  a  ease  observed  by  Fritz, 

In  a  late  number  of  the  "  Cincinnati  Journal  op  MsnioiNE," 
mention  was  made  of  gangrene  supervening  in  an  aged  diabetic 
patient.  The  cases  detailed  by  the  author  in  the  "Archives,"  sug- 
gest interesting  points  of  relation,  between  diseases  apparently 
wide  apart. 

The  Ohio  State  Medical  Society  will  hold  its  next  Annual 
Meeting  at  Yellow  Springs,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  of  June. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
proprietors  of  the  Yellow  Springs  Hotel  and  Neff  House,  to  accom- 
modate the  members  of  the  Association,  and  their  families,  on  very 
reasonable  terms.  An  arrangement  ia  also  being  made  with  the 
railroada,  to  secure  haif-fare  tickets. 

Yellow  Springs,  the  scat  of  Antioeh  College,  is  celebrated  for 
the  grandeur  of  its  scenery  and  the  quality  of  its  mineral  waters. 
It  is  the  most  popular  summer  resort,  for  health  and  pleasure  seek- 
ers, of  any  watering- pi  ace  in  the  West.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Springfield  and  Xenia  Railroad,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Cincin- 
nati. Being  in  communication  by  rail  wilh  all  parts  of  the  State, 
it  ia  hoped  that  the  attendance  this  year  will  be  unusually 
large.  The  meetioga  will  he  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  close  to 
the  hotels. 

Cincinnati  Academy  op  MEDiciNE.~At  a  meeting  held  on 
the  4th  of  March,  the  following  officei-s  were  elected:  Dr.  John 
L.  Vattier,  President;  Dr.  John  Davis,  First  Vice  President; 
Dr.  W.  II.  McRcynolda,  Second  Vice  President;  Dr.  G.  S.  Courts 
Wright,  Secretary;  Dr.  W.  T.  Brown,  Corresponding  Secretary; 
Dr.  J.  S.  TJnzicker,  Treasurer;  Dr.  W.  B.  Davis,  Librarian. 
Appropriate  remarks  were  made  by  the  retiring  President,  Dr. 
Carroll,  and  by  his  successor.  Dr.  Vattier. 

PeofebsorGcnn,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  resigned  his 
place  in  that  Institution,  and  accepted  a  call  to  Chicago,  to  fill 
the  chair  of  surgery,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Professor  Brainard. 
We  learn  that  Professor  Greene,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  has 
accepted  a  call,  to  fill  the  vacancy,  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Professor  Gunn. 
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The  American  Medical  Association. — Within  a  few  daj-s  this 
Association  will  meet  in  our  city.  Tho  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments hap,  for  some  time,  been  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for 
this  event.  It  is  believed  tbat  it  has  succeeded  in  making  such 
arrangements  as  will  secure  commodious  business  rooms,  and 
make  the  stay  of  our  friends  agreeable.  Its  duties  hare  been 
urduouH,  and  it  deserves  the  thanks  of  our  profession. 

There  is  an  universal  desire,  in  the  profewsiou  here,  that  the 
members  of  the  Convention  shall  have  a  profitable  and  a  pleasant 
visit,  and,  wo  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  the  profession  will  work  cor- 
dially to  that  end. 

Ih  another  part  of  this  number  of  the  Journal,  are  some  sug- 
gestions, looking  to  important  changes  in  the  general  method  of 
conducting  the  sessions  of  the  Association.  With  the  writer,  wo 
agree  in  his  general  projiosition,  that  the  Association  should  be 
made  more  of  a  working  and  scientific  organisation.  The  scope 
of  work  which  its  rules  propose,  is  fur  too  largo  to  be  aatisfactorily 
worked  out  in  the  present  mode  of  condueting'thu  meetings.  The 
results,  as  exhibited  in  the  annual  volume  of  Transactions,  are  not 
satisfactor)'.  It  is  by  that  volume  we  must  judge  it  mainly.  Any 
one,  who  will  candidly  examine  the  Transactions  of  last  year,  will, 
we  think,  fail  to  recognize  in  them  the  high  order  of  merit  which 
we  have  a  right  toexpcct,  and  which  the  profession  in  this  country 
are  capable  of  attaining. 

The  readers  of  the  Journal  will  have,  in  the  next  number,  an 
abstract  of  the  most  important  proceedings  of  the  Association. 

I.  Baser  Brown  and  the  Obstetrical  Society  op  London. — . 
By  tiie  last  uumber  of  the  Me<Hcal  Times  and  Gazette  which  has 
reached  us,wc  arc  informed  of  the  expnlsion  of  Mr.  Baker  Brown, 
from  the  Obstetrical  Society,  for  unprofessional  conduct.  The 
principal  charges  brought  against  him  were — his  having  practiced 
the  operation  of  "Clitoridectomy,"  without  the  consent  or  knowl- 
edge of  his  patients,  or  their  relatives;  his  having  ignored  the 
regular  medical  attendant,  by  operating  without  notifying  him  of 
his  intention  ;  by  continuing  to  perform  this  operation,  after  he 
had  given  a  pledge  to  the  society  that  he  would  suspend  the 
practice  of  it,  until  the  society  should  pass  upon  its  merits;  and 
for  willful  misrepresentation  in  certain  specified  instances. 

The  proceedings  in  the  case  were  marked  by  much  heat  and 
acrimony;  and  in  some  particulars,  by  decided  unfairness.  With 
UB.  such  proceedings  would  be  justly  considered  outrageous.  Mr. 
Bi-own's  defense  was  certainly  a  very  weak  one;  but,  as  was 
ciaime<l  by  his  friends  at  the  time,  allowance  should  be  made  fi>r 
the  disgraceful  interruptions,  which  must  have  embarrassed  him 
in  no  slight  degree.  Upon  counting  the  ballots,  it  was  found  there 
Were  one, hundred  and  ninety-four  votes  for  his  expulsion,  and 
only  forty  one,  including  the  non-voters,  against  it.  ■ 
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Eighteenth  Animal  Bestion  of  the  ATwrican  Medical  Association. 

The  Association  convened  at  Eepkina'  MoBic  Hall,  Oincinnati, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  Mxy  f,  at  11  o'clock. 

Aft«r  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  I^.Storrs,  Dr.  John  A.  Murphy  made 
the  address  of  welcome,  and  it  was  most  admirable — eminently 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Dr.  Aekew,  of  Delaware,  the  President,  then  read  his  address — 
read  it  too  ctoeely,  and  with  too  little  animation  for  it  to  produce 
its  ftall  effect  upon  his  auditors.  It  had  no  general  theme,  bat  a 
multiplicity  of  topics,  and  contained  muny  jnet  obBcrvations  and 
practical  suggestions.  When  the  address  is  pnbiished,  we  shall 
present  some  extraeta  from  it  to  our  readera,  for  no  mere  synopsis 
wonid  be  of  any  value. 

Reports  from  the  various  special  committees  were  called  for ;  and 
these  reportswhenflimiflhed,  were  referred  to  the  different  sections ; 
but  often,  sadly  often,  there  were  no  reports,  and  the  delinqueot 
committees  were  in  most  instances  continued — In  some  few  dis- 
charged. 

Dr.  Finchoey,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  read  to  the  Associa- 
tion an  able  and  eloquent  report  upon  the  rank  o>f  Navaiifedieal  Offi- 
een;  and  in  ccmclnsion  presented  the  following  as  the  remedy  for  the 
evila  DBder  which  Naval  Surgeons  are  laboring: 

1.  "  After  they  have  reached  the  rank  of  Commander,  or  are 

filling  the  position  of  Fleet- Surgeon,  let  them  be  by  right,  as  they 

often  have  been  by  courtesy,  morobers  of  the  cabin-mees.    If  the 

mess  of  the  Commander4n-Chief  be  too  exalted  a  social  position 

26  , 
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for  the  mombera  of  yonr  profesaion,  who  are  fllUng  the  important 
position  of  Fleet-Snrgeon,  then,  let  them  be  members  by  right  of 
the  mess  of  the  Commander  of  the  ship,  and  the  Fleet-Captain. 

2.  "An  equitable  arrangement  of  prixe-money,  most  important 
in  principle,  yonr  committee  hope  to  see  effected.  It  will,  however, 
require  i^ture  legislation." 

.  In  European  countries,  the  Doctor  said,  more  liberal  regulations 
prevail  in  regard  to  Naval  Surgeons  than  in  democratic  America. 

"The  late  Admiral  Poote,  so  justly  distinguished  for  his  large- 
minded  liberality,  advocated  the  highest  rank  for  Naval  Medical 
officers.  An  Admiral,  among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  atrviee, 
has  authorized  it  to  be  officially  said,  that  he  thought  the  Fleet-Sur- 
geon should  in  our  service,  as  in  the  French,  be  a  member  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  fiunily.  We  regard  it  M  opposed  to  the 
public  interests  of  the  service,  which  can  never  be  sacrificed  to 
gross  indignity  without  detriment." 

Dr.  Finckney  then  offered  a  resolution,  that  a  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  present  the  subject  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Carried 
unanimously. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  to  fnemorialixe  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  giving  a  proper  share  of  prise-money  to  naval  medical  offloers. 

The  committee  appointed  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Pinckney's 
resolution  were:  Drs.  N.  S.  Davis,  J.  M.  Toner,  S.  D.  Gross,  3.  J. 
Cockerill,  K.  F.  Askew. 

We  ought  to  BMUtion  that  when  the  report  on  Insanity  was 
c^led  for,  on  the  first  day,  and  no  response  from  any  of  the  oom- 
mittee  of  which  Dr.  Bay  was  chairman,  Dr.  H.  R  Storer,  of  Boe- 
ton,  made  some  remarks  not  atall  complimentary  to  Superintendents 
-  of  Insane  Asylums,  because  of  the  indifference  which  they  seemed 
to  manifest  toward  the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Walker, 
of  Boston,  with  Dr.  Bay's  report,  arrived  in  the  evening;  and  on 
Tfanrsday  morning  read  the  report. 

On  Wednesday  morning.  Dr.  Storer  made,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  a 
manly  and  satiaiactory  apology ;  nevertheless  it  did  not  seem  quite 
so  to  Dr.  Walker,  who  mado  some  observations  immediately  after 
Dr.  Storer,  which  did  not  evinoe  the  utmost  amiability. 

The  subject  of  Medical  Education  was  most  ably  presented  by 
Dr*.  Gross,  Davis  and  Stille. 

A  more  definite  view  of  the  ends  aimed  at  will  be  beet  obtained 
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simply  by  an  extract  fW>m  the  ProceedingB  of  the  Medical  Teachers' 
Convention,  held  in  Cincinnati,  on  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Monday 
preceding  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
"  To  the  American  Medical  Association : 

"The  Convention  of  Teachers  of  the  Medical  Colleges,  convened 
by  yonr  committee,  in  the  City  of  Cincinnati,  May  3,  1867,  adop- 
ted the  following  reeolationa : 

"Xesolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  reeolntions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, certified  to  by  its  officers,  be  transmitted  to  the  American 
Medical  Association,  at  its  next  session. 

"In  obedience, therefore,  tothi8action,we,  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary of  said  Convention,  beg  leave  herewith  to  transmit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sewlved,  lat.  That  every  stndent  applying  for  matriculation  in 
a  Medical  College,  shall  be  required  to  show,  either  by  aatisfkctory 
certificate,  or  by  a  direct  examination  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Facnlfy,  that  he  possesses  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common 
English  branches  of  Education,  including  the  first  series  of  Math- 
ematics, Elements  of  Katural  Sciences,  and  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  to  understand  the  technical  terms  of  the  pro- 
fession ;  Mid  that  the  certificate  presented  on  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminations thus  required,  be  regularly  filed  as  a  pai-t  of  the  records 
of  each  Medical  College. 

"2d.  That  every  medical  student  be  required  to  study  four  full 
years,  including  three  regular  annual  courses  of  Medical  College 
instruction,  before  being  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

"  3d.  That  the  minimum  duration  of  a  regular  annual  lecture 
term,  or  course  of  Medical  College  instruction,  shall  be  six  calendar 
months. 

"4th.  That  every  Medical  College  shall  embrace  in  its  curriculum 
the  following  branches,  to  be  taught  by  not  less  than  nine  Pro- 
fessors, namely:  Descriptive  Anatomy,  including  Dissections,  In- 
organic Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Organic  Chemistry  and  Toxi- 
cology ;  General  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Pathological  Anatomy, 
and  Public  Hygiene ;  Snrgical  Anatomy,  and  Operations  of  Sur- 
gery; Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Medical  Ethics;  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Practice  of  Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Surgery.  And  that 
these  several  branches  shall  be  divided  into  three  groups,  or  se- 
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riee,  corresponding  with  the  three  connea  of  lisdical  College  in- 
stniction  reqaired. 

"  Thefirst,  or  Fireshman  8erie8,aiiill  embrace  DesoriptiTe  Anstomy 
and  Fracticat  Diesections ;  PhTstology  and  Histology ;  Ii)oi:ganic 
Gfaemietry,  ICateria  Uedica,and  Therapeatlcs.  To  theae  the  atten- 
tion of  the  student  shall  he  mainly  restrioted  daring  hia  first  oonrse 
of  Medical  College  instmction,  and  in  these  he  shall  snbmit  to  a 
thorough  examination,  I^  the  proper  members  of  the  Faoolty,  at 
its  close,  and  receive  a  oerttfleate  indicating  the  degree  of  his  pro* 
gresB. 

"The  second,  or  Junittr  8me$,  shall  raabraoe  Organic  Chemis^ 
and  Toxicology ;  General  Pathology,  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  Pahlic 
Hygiene;  Snrgical  Anatomy,  and  Operations  of  Sni'gery ;  Medical 
Jurispradenoe,  and  Medical  Ethics.  To  these  the  attention  of  tJie 
medical  stadent  shall  be  directed  daring  his  second  coarse  of  Med- 
ical College  instanction,  and  in  them  he  shall  be  examined  at  ^e 
close  of  hia  second  coarse,  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  first. 

"  The  third,  or  Senior  Sme»,  shall  embrace  Practical  Medicine, 
Practical  Snrgery,  Obstetrics,  and  l^iseases  peooliar  toVomen  and 
Children,  with  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Snrgery  in  Hospital. 
These  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  atndent  daring  his  third 
oonrse  of  College  instmction ;  and  at  its  dose  he  shall  be  eligible 
to  a  general  examination  for  the  Degree  ofDoctor  of  Medicine. 

"The  instmction  inthe  three  series  is  to  be  given  simoltaneondy, 
and  to  continae  througboot  the  whole  of  each  aonnal  College  term ; 
each  student  attetuling  the  lecture  on  auoh  branches  as  belong  to 
his  period  of  progress  in  study,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sopho- 
more, Junior  and  Senior  Classes,  each  pursue  their  respective 
studies  simultaneouely  thronghout  the  Collegiate  year  in  all  oar 
Literary  Colleges. 

"&th.  Thatevery  Medical  Coll^^  should  immediately  adopt  some 
effectual  method  of  asoertiUning  the  actual  attendance  of  students 
upon  its  lectares  and  other  exercises,  and  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion of  the  attendance  of  the  student,  a  oertifioate,  specifying  the 
time  and  the  ooorses  ot  instruction  actually  attended,  ^oald  be 
given,  and  such  certificate  only  should  be  received  by  other  Col- 
leges as  evidence  of  such  attendance. 

"  6th.  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
whose  duty  it  shall  l>e  to  present  the  several  propositions  adopt«d 
by  the  Convention,  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculties  of  all  the  Medi- 
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cal  Colleges  in  this  coontiy,  and  eolieit  their  definite  action  thereon, 
-with  a  view  to  the  early  and  simaltaaeoos  praetical  adoptioa  of  the 
same  throoghoat  the  wh(^e  ooiintr7.  And  that  the  same  committee 
be  aathorized  to  call  anotiiM  Convention  whenever  deemed  ad- 
visable. Beqwotfully  forwarded, 

A.  STILLB,  M,  D.,  President. 
GuBTAV  C.  E.  Weber,  M.  D,,  Secretary."  , 

This  retort  was  naanimonely  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication ;  and  cm  moticHi  of  Dr.  Sayr^  the  Aeeociation  expressed 
ita  oordial  approval  of  the  action  of  the  Convention,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  as  above,  npon  al)  the  Medical  Col- 
leges of  the  coantiy. 

A  proposition  was  made  to  discontinue  the  usual  prlEca  for  es- 
says, in  consequence  of  the  Association  being  so  mach  in  debt ;  but 
itwas  negatived.  The  committee  on  Prise  Essays  reported  through 
their  chairman,  Dr.  Donaldson,  that  eight  essays  had  been  presen- 
ted, and  that  the  two  selected  were  r  "  On  (Ae  Cavxt  of  InttirmiiitmA 
ani  Bemitt«nt  Feven"  tor  the  frst  prise  asd  "  On  the  TrtatmeiU  of 
Certain  Abnormitiee  of  tha  Uttna,"  for  the  seoond.  We  awaited  the 
breaking  of  thesealed  envdopes  which  inclosed  the  authors' names, 
feeling  pretty  certain  that  one  prize  would  go  to  Cleveland,  and 
ffueiting  tint  the  other  would  go  to  Xew  York  City.  But  we  were 
deceived — the  first  was  the  lot  of  Dr.  Black,  ofKewark,  Ohio;  and 
the  seoond  that  of  Dr.  Fallen,  of  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Poet  read  an  interesting  report  on  Medical  Literature  ip 
which  the  Kedical  Journals  of  our  country,  the  r^Ktrts  of  State 
associations,  of  sanitary  commissions  and  boards  of  health  wer« 
properly  enl<^Esd.  Host  inappropriately,  as  it  seomed  to  Dr. 
Sayre,  who  criticised  this  very  severely,  its  author  introduced  a  de- 
scription of  the  filthy  condition  of  Mew  York  City  previous  to  the 
organisation  of  the  present  board  of  health,  in  their  herculean 
and  Buocessfiil  labors;  die  appropriateness  of  this  episode  in  the 
report,  passes  our  comprehenston.  An  interesting  c<»itest  occurred 
between  Dr.  Howard,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Woodward,  TT.  S.  A.,  of 
UieSurgeon-General's  Office.  Dr.  Howard  was  formerly  of  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  during  the  late  war  reeorted  to  a  new  method  of  treat- 
ing wounds  of  the  chest.  He  presented  some  resolutions,  preceded 
witJi  afearfbl  array  of  "  whereases,"  in  reference  to  the  monopoly  of 
the  medical  and  surgical  statistics  of  the  war  at  the  Snrgeon-Gen- 
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eral's  Offlce,  declaring  thie  exclasion  oontnuy  to  the  geuins  and 
catholic  spirit  of  aor  profeMion,  and  obstmotiTe  of  the  best  inter- 
este  of  humanity;  and  proposing  that  the  Secretary  of  War,  or 
other  proper  authority,  should  order  these  records  to  be  accessible 
on  certain  days  to  all  medical  men  who  had  served  in  the  army. 
Dr.  Howard  urged  the  passage  of  his  preamble  and  resolutions  in 
a  rather  labored  speech. 

Immediately  upon  its  conclusion,  Dr.  Woodward  sprang  to  the 
floor,  and  by  direction  of  the  Association  addressed  them  from  the 
platform.  In  five  minatea'*earaest  talk,  he  so  infinenced  the  Aseo- 
.oiation  that  the  jn«amble  and  resolutions  were  tabled  almost  onani- 
monsly. 

The  matter  of  female  physicians  was  brought  before  the  Asso- 
ciation by  Dr.  Atlee,  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  preceded  by  certain  whereases : 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Medical  Association  reoognixes 
well-educated  female  physicians  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  its 
awn  members. 

Dr.  Fallen  took  ground  againSt,  while  Dr.  Bowditeh  was  in 
ftvor  of;  female  M.  Ds. ;  but  on  motion  of  Dr.  Davis,  the  whole 
subject  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ethics. 

Our  friend.  Dr.  Eibberd,  presented  the  following  resolutions : 

Beeotved,  That  the  practice  of  using  unofficinal  preparations  oi 
medioine  by  physicians,  except  where  there  is  no  offloinat  prepara- 
tion that  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well,  is  noscientiflc  and  im- 
prudent, tending  to  demoralize  the  therapeutist,  and  to  encourage 
irregular  pharmaceutists  and  nostrum-makers,  and  should  be 
abandoned. 

Resolved,  That  the  profession  shoald  not  patronise  druggists 
who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  nostrums. 

These  resolutions  gave  rise  to  considerable  disonssion,  and  were 
finally  referred  to  the  Committee  on  By-Laws.  We  wonder  that 
there  should  have  been  the  least  hesitation  on  the  adoption  of  the 
first,  at  any  rat«,  and  we  should  expect  bat  little  as  to  the  second. 
The  matter  rests  for  a  year,  but  next  spring  we  hope  to  witness 
these,  or  even  stronger  resolutions,  carried  in  the  Association, 
Mm.  am. 

Wbsa  the  Committee  on  Nominations  reported,  with  their  nom- 
iaatiMu  of  oiBcers,  etc.,  in  &vor  of  TSon  Orleans,  as  the  place  of 
next  meeting,  the  Association  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  two  of 
the  most  elqfuent  speeches  of  their  session. 
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One  of  these  was  by  Dr.  DavU,  in  which  h«  objected  strongly  to 
the  SMrifioe  of  so  much  time,  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, to  feasting  and  social  entertainmento,  to  the  neglect  of 
•cientito  p«rposea,  and  at  sach  great  expense  to  the  entertainera 
A»t  Bo  tMy  in  the  Union  now  presented  an  InTitatioa  finr  our 
m«etingt.  He  srged  against  going  to  New  Orleans,  that  we  hod 
not  been  tUTitod  there ;  tiiat  the  profession  there  were  not  pre- 
pared for  ou-  r«oepti<Hi ;  thiat  we  did  not  know  what  wonld  be  the 
condition  of  things  In  Mew  Orleans  a  year  hence,  whether  indeed 
we  would  be  permitted  to  go  Acre,  etc.,  etc.  Finally,  he  proposed 
that  tfae  next,  and,  thereafter,  each  alternate  meeting,  shontd  be 
hold  in  Washington  Oity,  and  that  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments be  strictly  forbidden  either  to  provide  tbemselvee,  or  accept 
provision  by  otben,  (tf  any  excursion  or  entertainment  whatever. 
This  last  proposition  was,  before  it«  final  paa«age,  modified,  and 
the  City  of  Washington  was  selected  as  the  place  of  meeting,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  Kay,  1868,  and  every  second  yew  thereafter, 
until  otherwise  ordered. 

However,  before  these  points  were  determined,  Dr.  Tandetl,  who 
wears  most  worthily  olerical,  as  well  as  medical  honors,  took  the 
pUtform,  and  spoke  in  a  moat  Sequent  manner  in  fitvor  of  Kew 
Orleans,  pledging  the  pivfosslon  of  that  city  to  welcome  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  with  warm  hearts  and  cordial  greetings 
and  hailing  as< moat  auspicious  this  effort  to  brtdge  the  "orinMon  , 
waste "  which  war  had  made.  When,  npoB  the  snoceeding  day, 
the  matter  oi  plaoe  of  meeting  was  ^tmght  np  for  final  decision. 
Dr.  Yaodell  vrithdrew  his  plea  for  Ifew  Orleans,  and  Washington 
Ci^  was  seleetvd  witii  great  unanimity. 

We  briieve  we  hafve  now  mentioaed  the  most  important  matters 
coBaaetad.wltkth*pBUiaaMetingaof thoAjsociation.  In  another 
part  of  thaioinwAii,  weatMll  endeavor  to  present  a  complete  list 
of  the  offices*  aad  eomnitteea  for  the  ensuing  year.  We  can  not 
forbear,  however,  uqireesing  onr  pleasure  at  the  selection  of  Dr. 
Gross,  as  President.  Both  those  who  appoint,  and  he  who  is  ap- 
pointed, are  justly  honored. 

Work  in  the  Sections. 

Fmfckology. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  ccmducting  one  of  the 
Superintendents  of  Insane  Asylums  to  the  room  devoted  to  this 
subject.    But  he  found  himself  atone  in  hia  glory — not  one  single 
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alienist  to  aeet  him  i  not  even  Dr.  H.  B.  Sttarer  oame  to  teAoh,  or 
be  taught;  -whereat  our  wostier  -was  donbtlaw  gnaiiOf  than  gar 
friend's  disappointment. 

Practical  Mediciiu  and  Obstetrics. — Quite  a  nambM-  attended  the 
meetingiofthis  8eotioD,and  eomever;  interesting  diBoaseiODfi  took 
place.  Dr.  Biohardscw,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  Teg^trature 
in  Diphtheria,  more  especially  with  reference  to  Progaqsis.  Unfor- 
tnnately,  the  oontribation,  thoagh  qaite  Taloable,  was  generally 
regarded  by  members  of  the  Section,  as  not  being  sottoiently 
OMnplete  in  statiatiw — the  obeervations  were  not  nnmerou  enough 
to  establish,  beyond  cavil,  tha  positiau  taken  by  it*  author.  We 
heartily  join  in  the  wish  of  the  Seotion,  that  Dr.  R.  mgff  oontiane 
hia  investigaticms. 

The  sabjetA  of  Inltalati»»  wm  |H«sent«d  in  the  form  of  an  ab- 
strati  (^  a  report  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  of  Philadelphia ;  but  the  Section 
conld  form  no  jad^ient  as  to  the  valne  of  the  original  paper,  still 
in  the  hands  of  its  asthor. 

Dr.  Taylor,  of  Iowa,  read  a  paper  upon  JDwmm  <^th»JUffht  Side 
of  the  Meart,  observed  i»  Soldiers,  while  the  author  had  ahsggo  of  a 
military  ho^tal  during  the  late  war.  In  the  diaaoMran  which 
ensned  «pon  this  paper,  Dr.  Bowditoh,  of  Boston,  ooBfimad  very 
many  of  Dr.  Taylor's  positions,  fWnn  his  awn  ezperienos  in  similar 

Parte  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Bogers,  of  TSew  York  City,  upon  MiAra- 
Vterine  Pregnaiicy,  its  Diagnotie,  Treatmei^  etc.,  were  read  by  Di. 
Elliott.  The  gist  of  Dr.  Bogers's  paper  is,  that  in  eaeee  of  this 
sort,  when  rapture  of  the  total  eae  ocean,  perform  gastnotomy ; 
tie  the  bleeding  vessel,  or  vessels,  and  tbos  have  a  reasonable 
probability  ot  saving  the  patient  from  othcarwise  inevitaUe  death. 
In  the  discqwion  whioh  enmed  upon  this  pi^per,  the  sai^jeet  of 
hamatocete,  oocurring  in,  as  well  as  independent  of  pregnancy,  was 
brought  uft,  and  remarks  were  made  by  Drs.  Palmer,  Bowditch, 
Bytbrd,  H.  B  Storer,  and  the  writer. 

Some  other  papers  w«re  beftoe  the  Beetion,  bot  tin«  and  space 
to  refor  to  them  are  wanting. 

Surgical  Section.— Prof  S.  D.  Gross,  President;  J.  S.  Little,  M. 
D.,  of  New  York,  Secretary. 

Dr.  L.  Tomball,  of  Philadelphia,  presented  a  p^>er  ui  Shino- 
scf^y ;  ^80,  one  oa  the  Bibliography  and  Present  iSfots  t/  Ophtkal- 
mology ;  both  of  whioh  were  laid  upon  the  table. 
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J.  S:  H4tdfeA,  IL  D.,  of  Cbiatffo,  pramnted  a.  paper  on  the  Action 
(/  SeOadoKHa  in  Diteata  of  (i^  Oornen,  irttMi  gsva  rise  to  an  in- 
terMti>a  <iinvMioD,  sad  vhieh  mw  nfcrrvd  to  th*  Committee  on 
PnUlofttion. 

Dr.  J.  L.Xittle,  trfXew  York,  TeadapafMroatiie  Us»f^  FUuster 
of  Parit  in  8>tr§ery.  Altkongb  tbe  viem  of  Sr.  Little  Itad  been 
made  known-to  th«  profeaskni  throogh  oim  of  the  traets  Mmed  \fy 
the  Sanitary  CommiBsion,  and  may  be  found  copied  into  "Mtatk's 
Jftnor  8Krgeryy"  tiiis  pq>er  was  ntered  to  Ae  Committee  on 
PablicBtion. 

Benjamin  Howard,  K.  D.,  of  'SeV  Tork,  presented  a  paper  on 
the  TnaHmmatf  Topjeow  1?:«jm 0)^  tJU  Xe^,  which  wae  refarred  to 
the  Comwritteo  on  FsblioatioB. 

George  C.  Biaekaaan,  K:  D.,  of  Ciaofansti,  pnaoUad  a  ttatistjcal 
papar  on  jMmbar  Ooiotomy  (Amoaaat's  opemtioB),  which  waa  re- 
feired  to  tite  Oooimlttea  <»  Pablieation. 

The  n^ravt  oa  Ligature  of  tht  jSaMtmaa  Artay,  hy  Willard 
Parker,  H.  D.,  of  New  York,  waa  received,  and  referred  to  the 
Oommittee  on  Pab)iefttion,    '* 

Paul  9.  Eve,  iL  D.,  of  Nashville,  preaented  a  jM^r,  entitled 
Statistiet  of  the  Amputations  and  Exsections  of  Sip-Joint  in  the 
Co^ederate  Serviee,  which  wae  r^erred  to  the  Committee  oa  Fnb- 
Itoation. 

B.  Winery,  M.  D.,  of  Iowa,  reported  a  Novd  Ckue  of  Litlwtomy, 
which  was  laid  npoa  the  table. 

J.  C.  Hnghea,  K.  D.,  of  Keokuk,  Zoi^  stated  that  he  had  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  a  New  Method  of  Operating  for  LengOiening  the 
-Femur  in  D^ormitif  arinngfrcm  badly  united  FYaeture,  bat  had  left 
it  at  home.  After  giving  an  intereating  fljuopaia  of  this  paper,  be 
waa  reqoeeted  to  fcrvard  it  ft»r  pnbtieatioa. 

Pn^  Poet,  oi  New  York,  {tfeeented  a  new  iBBtrameot  for  paaeing 
a  oh^n-aaw  aroand  bonea ;  alao,  an  imrtnuueBt  for  the  pocket-case, 
M  a  sabatiftate  for  handla  of  scalpel  in  dtMections. 

Dr.  M.  A.  ^llea,  ot  Bt  Loius,  pMsanted  a  new  self-retaining 
apeonlum,  to  fkeUitate  opetationa  on  tbe  Tagina  and  neck  of  ntems. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Masssy  preasatod  a  wire  specnlom,  to  be  used  as  a 
snbstitnte  for  the  tube  in  traobeotomy;  also,  a  wire  speoolnm  for 
holdln^open  the  month  daring  operationa  in  this  cavity.  Several 
speakers  showad  that  there  was  oothii^  novel  in  the  tracheal 
tube. 
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Dr.  AUm,  of  L«aout«r,  Pa.,  reUted  the  partioalars  of  on  interest* 
iag  OMo  of  Irftohaotony  tor  fereign  body  Id  tb«  trachoft,  in  which 
the  ezUr*neoiuf  mbttanoe  wu  rwnorwi  with  Toynbae't  ear-foroeps. 

Dr.  Howard  was  appoisted  Committee  on  Ligation  of  Arteries ; 
Dr.  Sayre  on  TrMtment  of  Glnb-fiK>t  witlawit  Operaticra;  Dr. 
Blacksum  on  Badioal  Cure  of  Hernia;  Dr.  Hammar,  of  St  ZjOQIS, 
on  OpwatitHW  for  Hare-lip.  All  to  r^>wt  at  next  meeting  ot  Aaao- 
eiation. 

We  regrat  having  no  reports  from  otber  Seotions. 

Social  Sntertainmenta  to  the  Auociation. 

Being  now  •  non-resideot  of  Cincinnati,  thongh  oooneeted  with 
a  Cincinnati  medical  publication,  we  may  be  permitted  to  spealc 
frankly  in  oommeadation  of  the  generons  hospitality  of  the  Cin- 
oinaati  pnrfhssion,  and  of  {Mrivate  citixens,  without  being  re- 
proached with  the  old  adage  in  reftreuoe  to  "self-praise." 

The  entertainment  given  at  BCelodeon  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
by  the  physioiana  of  Cincinnati,  was  remariubly  fine.  The  tables 
were  loaded  with  an  abondanca  of  rich  and  varions  edibles  most 
beantiflilly  arranged  and  decorated,  and  every  attention  was  shown 
togneata. 

Then  the  receptions  given  at  ICessrs.  Pendleton's  and  Ander- 
son's, Mayor  Witstach's,  and  Dr.  Mendenhall's,  the  steamboat  ex- 
canion,  the  visit  to  ^e  fhmons  Longworth  wine-oellani,  and  to 
Longview,  can  not  be  forgotten  by  a  single  person  who  was 
present,'  bnt  will  be  forever  treasured  among  the  joyfbl  memories 
of  life.  Xor  most  we  omit  the  private  hospitalities  of  phyeicians, 
as  well  as  of  other  citisens,  to  so  many  members  c^the  AsaociatioD 
—the  warm  greeting  in  many  honseholds,  the  flunily  taUee  at 
which  those  from  the  Hast  and  from  the  West,  ttom  the  Nordi  and 
from  the  Booth  (would  the*  those  from  the  last  had  been  more 
numeroos  I)  sat  down  to  most  generous  cheer;  indeed,  stHse  may 
have  felt  themselves  oi^roiwod  with  tbeee  kindaesms,  and  ooca- 
pelled  to  decline  more  invitations  than  they  aou^ited,  simply  be- 
cause they  oovld  aot  be  ubiquitous  and  omnivstoas. 

Cinoitiaati  has  won  fi^  herself  a  crown  of  gloryt  vhioh  can  not 
be  readily  taken  flvm  her. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  We  feel  that  we  ought  to  speak  in  no 
measured  commendation  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangemente  and 
^beir  coadjutors.    And  while,  where  all  labored  so  heartily,  so 
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jiiithflilly,  uid  BO  svooeesfliUj,  it  may  seam  isTidiotu  to  mantioc-  a 
single  name,  yet  we  can  not  forbear  referring  to  the  Chairman  of 
that  Goaimittee.  When  Dr.  Geoi^  FrioB,  whose  death  a  few 
monthe  since  many  mooni  with  a  soitow  not  easily  oomfbrted, 
arranged  at  Baltimore,  a  yew*  ago,  tiiis  oommittee,  he  made  a  wise 
selection,  espeoially  in  placing  Dr.  John  A.  Hnrphy  at  ita  head; 
and  this  opinion  is  founded  only  npon  what  we  saw  during  the 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  at  the  variona  social  entertain- 
ments to  whidi  its  members  were  invited.  Dr.  Murphy  was  in- 
defhtigable — never  seeming  to  grow  weary,  early  or  late,  or  to  be 
wanting  when  needed.  He  is  entitled  to  no  trifling  meed  gf 
praise.  T.  p. 


ChnvatiiM  of  Taaeher*  of  &W  Medical  OoUeges  </  the  United  Stata. 

[Knowing  the  deep  interest  felt  by  many  of  the  profeseioD,  and 
those  abont  to  enter  into  ite  ranks,  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Teachers  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  the  United  States, 
we  republish,  from  the  Cincinnati  Commercial,  the  excellent  report 
which  appeared  in  that  paper.  An  erroneous  impression  prevails 
with  many  that  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Convention  were 
actnatly  to  be  carried  ont  at  once.  N'either  the  Convention,  nor 
the  National  Medical  Association,  bad  the  power  to  enforce  the 
matter.  The  object  of  the  Convention  was  merely  to  recommend 
n  higher  standard  of  medical  education,  hoping,  however,  that  the 
profession  thronghoat  the  country  will  unite  in  demanding  of  the 
Colleges  the  great  reform,  which,  by  all,  is  admitted  to  be  so  much 
needed.]  0.  c.  b. 

In  compliance  with  a  call  of  a  Conunittee  appointed  by  the 
American  Medical  Aasociation,  at  its  laat  annual  session,  held  in 
Baltimore,  May  3, 1866,  del^^tes  from  most  of  the  medical  insti- 
taUons  of  the  cotmfery  met  on  the  3d  inst.,  at  10  o'cloi^,  in  the 
ftboalfy  room  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

Frtrf'easor  Davis,  of  Chicago,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  called 
the  meeting  to  order;  and,  after  stating  its  object,  proposed,  witiia 
view  to  thoilitato  the  perAotion  of  a  permanent  organisation,  tiie 
appointment  -  of  a  temporary  Chairman  and  Secretary.  This 
proposition  being  aoeepted.  Professor  A.  Stills,  of  Philadelphia, 
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WM  elected  temponry  Cbaizman,  and  Probwor  G-.  C.  B.  Weber, 
of  GleTeland,  Secretaiy. 

Frofemon  Davit,  of  Chicago,  Bontldaon^  of  Baltimore,  and 
Blackman,  of  Ciooinnati,  were  aj^inted  a  Oonunittee  on  Creden- 
tialfl.  The  foUowing  named  gentlemen  vere  approved  aa  delegatee 
from  their  reapeotlve  oollegea ; 

Pro&oBQn  A.  Hammarand  A.  J.  Steele,  Hamboldt  lUdioal  Col- 
lege, St  Lonis,  Mo.;  A.  Stille,  UnivarBity  of  Fennaylvania,  Phila- 
delphia, Penn. ;  A.  B.  Palmar,  Univeraity  of  Kiohigao,  Stich^  and 
Berkshire  Uedioat  College,  Vftw.;  Mdau  lUroh,  AUwiiy  Medical 
CoUege,  N.  Y.;  N.  8.  Davis,  and  W.  H.  Byfivd,  Chicago  Medical 
College,  Chicago;  Francis  Carter,  Starling  Medical  College,  Ohio; 
James  M.  HoUoway,  UDlversity  of  Lonisville,  Ky. ;  If.  R.  Taylor 
and  J.  C.  Hughes,  Medical  DejMrtmeDt  of  Iowa  University,  Iowa; 
O.  C.  E.  Weber,  Charity  Hospital  Medical  College,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  F.  Dtmaldson,  University  of  MaryUnd,  Md.;  J.  N.  McDow- 
ell, Missonri  Medical  College,  Mo.j^  C.  Q.  Comegy»  and  George  G. 
Blackman,  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  Ohio;  E.  B.  Stevens  and 
George  Mendenball,  Miami  Medical. College,  Ohio;  S.  D.  Gross, 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Fenn. ;  B.  S.  Lawson  and  Dr.  Bead, 
Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine. 

Professor  Stills,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  permanent  Chair- 
man, and  Pro&ssor  Weber,  of  Cleveland,  Seeretary. 

Professors  Holloway,  of  Louisville,  Davis,  of  Chicago,  Donald- 
son, of  Baltimore,  Blackman,  of  Cindnnati.and  3£arch,  of  Albany, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  order  of  the  different 
subjects  which  were  to  oocupy  tiie  attention  of  the  Convention. 
After  which  the  Convention  adjourned  to  4  o'clock  p.  h. 

In  the  aftiemoon  session,  this  committee  reported  the  following 
distinct  propositions  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention : 

"  1.  Th^  every  medioal  stodent  applying  for  matriculation  in  a 
Medical  CoUege,  shall  be  required  to  show,  either  by  Batisflutory 
certiflcatee,  or  1^  a  direct  escamioatiOQ  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Aujulty,  that  be  poasesaes  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  common 
English  branches  of  Bdnoation,  intilndiitg  th«  flmt  series  of  Mathe- 
matics, and  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  that  the  oestifleatee  pre- 
eent«d,  w  the  results  of  tJie  axaminationa  thus  required,  bs  regu- 
larly filed  as  a  part  <^  the  records  of  each  Medioal  College. 

"  2.  That  every  medioal  student  be  required  to  study,  not  only 
three  fall  years,  but  also  to  attend  three  regular  annual  courses  of 
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MedieftI  College  initrtictioti  beftrre  being  sdmitted  to  an  examina- 
tion for  tlte  degree  of  Ddctor  trf  Medicine. 

"S.  That  the  miNisntm  danttion  of  ft  regnlKr  annnal  lecture 
term,  or  coni«e  of  Uedical  Coil^^  invtmettoB,  ehftil  be  five  calen- 
dar montiis. 

"  4.  That  every  HedkuU  Ctdlege  shall  embrace  in  it«  cnrricitlnm 
at  least  thirteen  ^ofesoorships,  including  anbotantially  the  follow- 
ing branehee,  n*mriy;  DeMriptive  Anatomy,  Physiology  and 
Histology,  Inorganic  Ohwnlstry,  Hattria  Madiea,  Organic  Chemis- 
try and  Toxteology,  GeiMral  ^t^Iogy  and  Pnblio  Hygiene,  Sur- 
gical Anatomy  and  Operatioas  of  Sargery,  Medical  Jnrispmdence, 
Praotice  of  Hedieine,  Practice  of  Bnrgery,  ObateMos  and  Diseases 
of  Women,  Clinioal  Hediolae,  and  Clinical  Surgery.  That  these 
several  branches  shall  be  divided  into  titree  groups,  or  series,  cor- 
responding Willi  the  three  years  required  for  medical  stndy.  The 
first,  or  Freshman  Series,  shaH  embrace  Descriptive  Anatomy) 
Phyaicdogy  and  Histology,  loorganio  Chemistry,  and  Materia 
Medlca.  To  these  the  attention  of  the  student  shall  be  mainly 
restricted  daring  the  first  ymr  of  his  studies,  and  on  Uiem  he  shall 
be  thOTOnghly  examined  by  the  proper  members  of  the  faealty,  at 
the  close  of  his  first  course  of  Medical  College  Instraetlon,  and 
receive  a  certificate  indicating  the  degree  of  his  progress.  The 
second,  or  Junior  Series,  shall  embrace  Organic  Cbemisby  and 
Toxicology,  General  Pat^olt^y,  PnUio  Hygiene,  Surgical  Anatomy 
and  Operations  of  Surgery,  and  Medical*  Jnrlsprsdence.  To  these 
the  attention  of  the  medical  stodent  shall  be  directed  during  the 
second  year  of  his  studies,  and  on  them  he  shall  be  examined  at 
the  close  of  his  second  oourse  of  Medical  College  instruction,  the 
same  as  after  the  first.  The  third,  or  Senior  Series,  shall  embrace 
Practical  Medicine,  Practical  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of 
Wom«n,  with  Clinical  Medioine  and  Clinical  Surgery  in  Hospital. 
These  shall  occupy  the  attention  of  the  student  during  the  third 
year  of  his  medical  studies,  and  at  the  close  of  the  third  course  of 
bis  Medical  College  attendance,  he  shall  undei^  ageneral  exami' 
nation  in  all  the  departments,  as  a  prere<i«iirite  for  tiie  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  instmctlon  In  the  three  series  of 
branches  is  to  be  given  simultanoonsty,  and  to  continue  through- 
out the  whole  of  each  annual  College  term ;  each  student  attending 
the  lectures  on  such  branches  as  belong  to  his  period  of  progress  in 
study,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior 
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Clona   fmA    panne    tiieEr    respeetiTe   stodiM    Bunnltaneonsly, 
thron^oat  the  CoDegiato  ymc,  ia  «U  oar  LiterMy  Colleges. 

"  5.  TtM  tlM  prMfeea  of  sriUag-  indroihMt  ttekaU,  by  memben 
ofHedieal  College  Facslties  sbmUlmftbrinkal,  and,  inrpJaGe  of  H, 
each  Btndent  should  be  charged  a  speeiilcd  emm  for  oaefa  amHl 
oouroe  of  Medical  College  instnietion,  the  men  befng  tb«  same  for 
each  of  the  three  oonrsee  before  gradoatisg ;  and  any  stodent,  or 
practitioner,  who  h>«  attended  Hiree  fhil  conrsea  in  any  one  Col- 
lege, shall  be  entitled  to  att^d  any  mbaeqnent  oonrse,  or  coorees, 
in  that  College,  gratnttonsly.  The  foes  paid  for  each  annual  coarse 
of  College  inttrUction  eho^d  be  paid  to  the  treaaorer  of  the  Col- 
lege, and  eobaaqnently  distribsted  to  eaoh  member  of  the  Facnlly 
at  BBch  time,  sad  in  Mdi  proportiim,  as  Uie  Trustees  and  Faculty  of 
each  College  eball  determine. 

"  6.  That,  inasmai^  ae  the  maintenaaee  of  aa  eOeient  Hedtcal 
College  r«q«ires  a  huge  expendUoie  of  mtmtry  ■nnally,  and  inas- 
mnch  aa  there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  adeqaate  endowment  from 
the  sereral  State  govMrnments,  the  ezaotion  of  a  jiiat  and  reason  - 
able  annual  lectnre  fee  is  a  neceesityirrlth  which  all  Kedieal  Col- 
leges should  comply,  and  that  $106  shoald  be -the  raiHlmam  foe  for 
each  r^^niar  anaaal  oonrw  of  instmctioB  in  any  Medical  College 
in  the  United  8tat«s." 

The  foret  proposition  was  taken  np  and  disonesed  1^  Prcdbesora  . 
Davis,  Qtoss,  Comegys,  McDowell,  Hammar,  Taylor,  and  Palmer, 
and  with  an  ame»dment  so  as  to  sbrike  o«t  the  words  "Natural 
Sciences,"  and  add  "  soffloient  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Gre^  to 
anderstuid  the  technical  terms  of  the  profoaaion,"  it  was  ad<^ted. 

The  Convention  th&a  ac^oumed  to  meet  at  9}  o'clock  on  the  4th 
instant. 

Second  Day — Jfi>ram;  iSmsmm. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at  ft}  o'clock,  a.  x.,  by  tlie 
Chairman,  Frofeasor  Stille.  The  Minntee  of  the  preceding  session 
were  read  and  adopted.  The  Chair  then  announced  that  the  next 
bnsinesfi  in  order  was  the  dieonnion  of  section  2  of  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Order  of  Businese,  which  reads  as  follows  t 

"That  every  medical  student  be  required  to  study  thrve  Aill 
years,  inclading  Ukree  regular  annual  courses  of  Medieal  College 
instruction,  before  bwng  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine." 

Professor  Gross,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  to  amend  bo  as  to  insert 
"four"  afterstudy,  instead  of  "three."  ^ 
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Bemarks  w«re  nada  hy  ProfMSors  Grofls,  Huninftr,  of  St.  Loals, 
Davis,  of  ChtCAgo,  Paliser,  of  Michigan,  ftnd  HcDowell,  of  St. 
Lonis. 

The  Oonvieiition  Aes  Baspcmd«d  the  rslae,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  Profewor  Dmvii  to  i>ti<od««e  the  Mlowiog  reaolvtion : 

"Beaoloei,  That  in  all  distiDot  piopoBitioiw  waAae  the  oooejd- 
mation  of  tJiU  CouTention,  no  membw  shall  speak  more  kbu  once 
until  all  other  members  have  spoken  who  wiefa  to  npmh:" 
Adopted. 

Professor  F.  Howard,  of  Washington  Ci^,  moved  to  amend  I7 
inserting  "  not  lees  than  three  years,"  instead  of  "  three  taU  years." 
Lost. 

Profosaor  Gtom's  amendment  was  then  adopted. 

On  moUon  of  Prof^Bsor  Gross,  the  entire  section,  as  amended, 
was  nnanimonsly  adopted. 

Professor  Hammar  moved  to  take  np  for  ooneiderataon  section  4 
prior  to  section  3.    Lost. 

Section  3  was  read,  via:  "That  the  minimnm  dorriion  of  s 
regular  annual  lectnre  tena  «r  oonree  of  Medical  College  itntmc-. 
tion  shall  be  five  cideiidar  months." 

Profoesor  Gross  moved  to  amemd  by  iaserting  "  six  "  in  place  of 
"  five  calendar  months."    Carried. 

SectioB  3,  as  amended,  was  then  adopted. 

Section  4  being  next  in  order,  cane  np  for  discoasion.  profeesw 
Grose  moved  to  diecDSB  the  different  parte  of  thiseection  separately. 
First,  that  relating  to  the  diff»rent  Iwanehes  recomnended  to  be 
tanght  in  the  schools.  Second,  the  nnmber  of  profeasonhipe. 
Third,  the  division  c(  stadias.    Adopted. 

Professor  Hammar  moved  to  add  to  the  different  branchea  Na- 
tnral  Philosophy  and  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Profoesor  D<Maldson,  of  Biritim(H«,  moved  to  a(A  upon  tlieaepro- 
positions  separately. 

The  vote  on  ^e  addition  of  ^Natural  Philosophy  being  taken,  it 
was  rejected. 

The  amendment  adding  Pathological  Anatomy  was  oarried. 

Profe«e<n-  Byford,  of  Ohieago,  moved  to  amend  by  including  Dis- 
eases of  Children.    Carried. 

On  motion,  the  CoBventi<m  then  adjoomed  to  meet  at  4  o'doek. 
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Second  Day — Afiemoon  Seteion. 

The  meeting  haviBg  been  ealled  to  erder  by  the  Oh*imaa,  the 
second  part  of  Motion  4  ww  called  Bt>  fbr  dieeoseiee. 

Profeseor  Oroee  morecl  to  fttuend  by  tneertjiig  after  the  Trards 
"foliowingbranekea,"  "to  be  taught  by  not  lees  thaa  nine  Pro- 
fenoim."    Canied. 

Bemarke  were  made  by  Proflessors  Groas,  Palmer,  Davis,  Ham- 
mar,  Howard  and  Taylor. 

The  thinl  part  of  eeetiOB  4,  rafrrring  to  liie  diTition  of  atndies, 
was  next  cousidered. 

ProfesHor  Davis  mored  to  amend,  by  inaking  that  -part  read  as 
follows : 

"  That  these  eereral  branches  shall  be  divided  into  three  gronpa 
or  senea,  oorrespondiag  with  the  three  ooonea  o{  MedioiJ  College 
instmotlon  required. 

"The  first,  or  Freshman  Swies,  shall  emsraoe  Descnptive  Anatomy 
and  Praottoal  Dissectitms,  Physiology  and  Htatidogy,  tnOTgaaio 
Chemistry  and  tf  ateria  tf  edica  and  TherapeDtios. 

"  To  these  the  attoBthm  ef  die  Btndentshall  be  mainly  restricted 
during  hU  first  conrse  of  Medical  College  instnietien,  and  in  these 
he  shall  submit  to  a  thorough  examination  by  the  proper  members 
of  the  Faculty,  at  its  cJoae,  aad'receive  «  certiihiate  indicating  the 
d^ree  of  his  progress. 

"  The  second,  or  Jnaiw  Seorles,  ahati  embraee  OrgMiic  Chemistry 
and  Toxieology,€ieiwral  Pathology,  Xorbid  Anatomy  and  PoUio 
Hygiene,  Surgical  Anatomy  and  Openttions  of  Sorgety,  and  Hedi- 
oal  Jarispndenee.  To  these  the  attention  of  the  medioal  stndent 
shall  be  directed  during  his  second  course  of  Medioal  CiAlege  in- 
8truati<»,  and  in  them  he  ahaU  be  examined  at  the  oktae  of  his 
second  oourse  in  the  same  manner  as  after  the  first 

"The  third,  or  SoMor  Series,  shMl  embrace  Prantieal  Medicine, 
Practical  Surgery,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women  and 
Children;  with  CKnieal  Medicine  and  ClinicsJ  Surgery  in  Hospital.  ' 
These  shall  ooc«py  the  attention  of  the  student  dniring  his  third 
course  of  College  instruction,  and  at  its  close  be  shall  be  cMgiUe  to 
a  general  exaaination  oA  all  the  briiiebes  ae  a  premqaisHe  for  the 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  instruction  in  the  three  Scries  of 
branches  is  to  be  given  simultaneously,  and  to  continue  throughout 
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the  whole  of  each  anniiBl  College  term;  each  student  attendiog  the 
lectures  on  such  branches  as  belong  to  bis  period  of  progress  in 
study,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior 
flnwwi,  each  pursue  tiieir  respective  studies  simultaneously 
throughout  One  collegiate  year,  in  all  our  literary  cotl^es." 

AAw  a  protracted  debate,  in  which  Frofesaors  Gross,  Palmer, 
Kackman,  Hamiaar,  Davis,  and  Taylor  participated,  the  motion  of 
ProlbsBor  Daviaprevailed. 

Professor  Davis  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  entire  section 
as  amended.     Carried. 

Section  6  was  then  takes  up,  and,  apon  moUon  of  Professor 
Palmer,  laid  on  the  table. 

Section  6  being  in  order,  was  read,  but  on  motion  of  Professor 
Gross  was  also  laid  upon  the  table  until  Monday  morning,  6th  inst. 

On  moUon  of  Professor  Davis,  the  Convention  then  adjourned 
to  meet  at  10  a.  x.  on  Monday  morning. 

TTiird  Dag — Morning  Setsnon. 

The  meeting  was  called  ,io  order  by  Professor  Stiile  at  10 
o'clock  X.  M. 

The  UiButee  of  the  previotte  session  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  announced  J>t.  T.  H.  Logan,  of 
Sacramento,  Califonia,  as  an  authorised  delegate  from  the  Faculty 
of  the  Tolaud  Medio^  College  of  San  Francisco. 

Professor  Gross  moved  to  reconsider  parts  of  section  4,  relating 
to  the  branches  to  be  taught  in  Medical  Colleges. 

Professor  Hammar  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  for  that  porpoae. 
Carried. 

Professor  Gross  moved  to  amend  part  first,  section  four,  by  in- 
serting the  words  "  Medical  Ethics  "  after  the  words  "  Medical 
J  orispnidence. ' ' 

Professor  Palmer  moved  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Carried. 

Pntfeaaor  Comegys  moved  the  reconsideration  of  section  1. 

After  suspeoson  of  the  rules  this  motion  was  adopted. 

Professor  Comegys  moved  to  am«nd  seetion  1,  by  inserting 
"  Elem^ts  of  14'ataral  Sciences  "  after  tbo  word  Mathematics. 
Carried. 

Professor  Hammar  moved  the  adii^tion  of  tha  whole  section  as 
ameoded.    Carried. 
27 
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Section  9  ms  thm  considered. 

Od  motion  of  Profefleor  BtnuUdson  it  wm  laid  oa  the  table. 

FrofeBBOP  Palmer  then  iatrodooed  the  feUowiDg  re«(rfutioD : 

''ReaolMd,  That  every  ICedieal  G(^g«  thoald  immediately 
adopt  some  effeotnal  method  of  aaoeyfruaiag  the  actual  attwid- 
ance  of  stndcDta  npon  its  lectarea  and  other  ex«K»see,  aod  at  die 
close  of  each  Beeeion  of  the  aUendaoee  of  the  stodeat,  a  oertifioate, 
specifying  the  time  and  the  course  of  instroetion  aetoallj  attended, 
sfaoald  be  given ;  and  sooh  certifieate  only  shoold  be  received  by 
other  Colleges  as  evidence  of  such  attendanee." 

The  resolation  was  adopted. 

Frotbasor  Davis  moved  the  adoption  of  »i\  the  sections  as  amend- 
ed.   Carried. 

Profesaor  Gross  moved  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  aecti(Kw,a8 
adopted  by  this  Convention,  certified  to  by  its  offloers,  to  the 
American  Kedical  AssociatioD,  at  its  next  seosion. 

Professor  Davis  then  introduced  the  following  resolation : 

"Seaolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  dttty  it  shall  be  to  presMit  the  several  propoaitionB 
adopted  by  the  Convention,  to  the  Trostees  and  Faculties  of  all  the 
Uedieal  Collies  in  this  conntry,  and  solioit  their  definite  action 
thereon,  with  a  view  to  the  early  and  simvltaneoas  practical  adop- 
tion of  the  same  titronghont  the  whole  eonntxy.  And  that  the 
same  committee  be  antborised  to  call  another  Ctmvention  whenever 
deemed  advisable." 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  geatleneo  that  committee: 

FrofesBors  Itovis,  of  Chicago,  Donaldson,  of  BiUtimore,  Gross  of 
Philadelphia,  March,  of  Albany,  and  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  CfaMnnan  then  introdnced  Dr.  Tattier,  Preudent  of  the 
Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  who  invited  tbe  members  of  the 
Convention  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Academy  in  the 
evening. 

FroiiMsor  March  moved  to  accept  the  invitation.    Carried. 

On  motion  of  Professor  Davis  a  vote  of  thaaks  was  retamed  to 
the  Chairmap  and  Secretary  of  the  Convention  for  the  eSclency 
with  which  they  have  diseharged  their  dntiea,  and  to  the  Paeolty 
of  the  Ohio  Medical  College  for  the  nse  of  their  hall. 

The  President  returned  his  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention in  a  neat  and  appit^ate  speech. 

Professor  Stevens  moved  that  a  formal  writtea  thesis  on  some 
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profbaiioDft]  topic  shall  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  indispMieable 
reqnirementi  for  the  Dootofate. 

Bemarks  were  made  by  Fri^esors  ComegTs,  Stevens,  and  Don- 
aldson. 

Frofbssor  Davis  then  rose  simply  to  suggest  whether  there  was 
not  some  danger  of  entering  npon  the  consideration  of  propositions 
involving  details  that  might  tmneoesearily  complicate  the  groat 
leading  object  fbr  which  we  have  been  laboring.  Whether  the  time- 
honored  and  tmiversal  cnstom  of  reqairing  the  medical  student  to 
writeatheeiflshonld  be  insisted  on  ornot,  would  have  bnt  little  bear- 
ing on  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  revision  ofour  system  of 
ICedfcalBdnoation.  If  thestandard  of  preliminary  education  which 
we  have  adopted  shonid  be  carried  into  eUbct,  it  wonld  remove  ont 
of  the  objects  for  which  the  writing  of  a  thesis  was  originally  de- 
manded. Yet,  he  said,  it  was  desirable  to  retain  the  practice,  if  for 
no  other  pnrpoee  than  to  enoonrage  every  student  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  his  thoughts  on  paper.  But  the  great  and  all-impor^ 
tant  object  of  this  Ooovention  was  simply  to  place  the  system  of 
Medical  Eklocation  in  this  cotthtry  upon  sottnd  educational  princi- 
ples, by  erecting  a  standard  of  preparatory  education,  by  inereae- 
ing  tiid  period  of  stndy,  by  adding  to  the  Oolite  courses,  and  by 
determining  a  rational  order  of  stady.  This  we  havenow  done,  so 
flu*  as  this  Convention  is  eonoemed,  by  the  harmonious  adoption  of 
the  five  propositions  already  passed  opon.  And  he  earnestly  sug- 
gested whether  we  had  not  better  stop  here,  and  devoto  tiie  re- 
mainder of  oar  time  to  th«  woric  of  devising  the  most  efficient 
meana  to  secure  the  adoption  and  simultaneous  practical  ezeoation 
of  the  provisions  already  agreed  upon  by  all  the  Colleges  of  our 
country,  and  leave  all  minor  matters  of  detul  to  be  detemtned  as 
time  and  circumstances  should  indicate  in  the  future. 

Therenpoa,  on  motion  of  Professor  Hammar,  the  Conveatioo 
a^joomed,  snbject  to  the  call  of  the  Committee. 


^oneer  Practice.    By  J.  C.  Bust,  H.  D.,  Temon,  Indiana. 

The  medical  practitioner  of  the  present  day,  whose  lot  is  with 
the  dwellers  of  town,  or  eit^,  can  have  but  a  slight  conception  of 
the  experlenoes  of  the  country  phyvician  in  the  West,  of  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  yeats  ago. 
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Perliftpa  the  most  striking  peenliwitiM  of  this  period  ware  ex- 
hibited in  connection  with  the  casee  of  aooondtment  that  then 
occurred,  which irereeometimeeBingnUrijreddftndgroteeqiie.  One 
repreeentative  scene  recars  to  mind,  an  account  of  which  nuy  not 
Iw  nnooceptable  to  the  reader. 

The  house  in  which  it  oooarred  was  a  low  Btmctnre,  built  <tf  logs, 
and  consisted  cfai^f  of  one  itrga  room,  soin«  twenty-fiTO  feet 
square,  which  was  made  to  serre  for  all  the  possible  purposes  of 
house-keeping.  On  one  side  of  this  room  was  a  narrow  CaiUe,  or 
shed,  which  was  used  to  hang  up  saddles  and  bridles  in,  and  at  a 
depository  for  quilting  ftamee,  bozea  and  barrels,  and  irun^Mry  in 
general.  On  the  side  of  the  main  room  opposite  to  this  was  the 
ire-place,  with  it«  great  chimney,  up  whose  huge  throat  the  roaring 
winter  fire  was  wont  to  draw,  Adjoining  the  bouse  were  spacious 
fields  in  good  caltivation.  bnt  anrronnded  ob  every  hand  by  the 
forest  primeval;  for  the  whole  oouatry  was  new,  and  but  sparsely 
aettled. 

At  the  first  warning  note  of  the  approaching  event,  the  pater- 
familiat  monnted  the  old  family  nag,  which  had  been  8tid>led  for 
■uoceesive  nights  to  meet  the  emei^enoy,  and  hastily  made  the 
circuit  of  the  setttemeat,  sununoniag  forthwiUi  the  attendance  of 
the  expectant  dames,  while  in  the  meantime,  the  oldest  son,  or  some 
neighbor,  had  been  dispatched  on  the  fleetest  bwse  to  the  distant 
Tillage,  for  the  doctor. 

The  wives  and  widows  of  the  oeighborhood,  to  the  number  of 
twelve  or  fiAeen,  having  been  on  the  qui  vive  for  weeks  past,  have 
promptly  assembled,  and  the  doctor  having  arrived,  has  been  in- 
ttaUed  in  hie  position,  and  his  hard-ridden  horse  ditto. 

There  being  no  signs  of  urgency  as  to  the  case  in  hand,  the 
whole  company  begin  to  make  themselves  as  sociable  and  comfort- 
aUe  as  possible.  The  host  piles  higt  the  diyheeob-wood  upon  the 
hearth.  The  matrons  grow  talkative,  and  the  afhirs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  discussed  with  a  high  degree  of  interest.  Now  each 
one  draws  from  her  pocket  a  clay  pipe  and  parcel  of  tobacco  leaves. 
The  pipe  duly  charged,  they  advance  singly  to  the  heated  hearth, 
and  by  a  dexterons  swoop  of  the  pipe  into  the  hot  embers,  the  fra- 
grant weed  is  ignited,  and  alliUl  to  pnflng  away,  while  the  wreathe 
of  smoke  curling  up  to  the  ceiling,  are  b<H^e  away  in  the  draft  of 
the  chimney.  And  now  eMh  tongne  is  set  going  widi  renewed 
vigor,  and  conversation  flows  with  amating  volnlMlity.    Ah  I  what 
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eabj«ctB  w«re  tiMO  ftnd  there  diMasBod;'  all  of  them  obaolete  now, 
but  then  of  the  greatest  monMiBt.  Now  it  waa  ^1  abont  the  "bap- 
tism' "  that  took  plaee  on  Hm  Sunday  before  at  the  Deep  Hole,  at 
the  month  of  Poana^tail  Greek.  Ch-  how  maay  pounds  of  maple 
sugar  each  one  had  made,  and  what  sort  of  luok  each  one  had  ex- 
perienced in  coloring  their  linsey  and  jeans;  bow  many  onncee  of 
coi^teraa  and  indigo  had  been  used  in  oompoonding  the  dye-stoiT, 
and'  all  aboat  ao^>-making,  poultty  raiaing,  etc.,  etc.  In  all  of 
which  many  odd  expreMiooB  were  naed,  sach  aa — "  smart  chance," 
"''pears  like,"  "yon  don't  aay,"  and  the  worda  "poioerfvl,"  and 
"  migktjf,"  of  freqiuBt  reeunreace. 

The  doctor  was  always  regarded  aa  the  central  figure  of  the 
group,  and  was  treated  with  Bwoh  oonaideration,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  fiuuiliarity.  For  a  sort  of  pet-name  they  would  oall  bin 
"  dock,"  for  doetor,  inqaire  all  about  the  gossip  of  the  village,  and 
pester  bim  not  a  littie  with  long  aoooants  of  their  aches  aad  ail- 
ments. Sometimes,  too,  he  would  be  amused  at  certain  sage  re- 
marks, which  were  not  e^Mcially  designed  for  his  ears,  as  the 
following  will  show:  There  was  a  young  woman  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  afloeted  with  a  pecnliar  sort  of  somnolency,  so  that 
she  would  sometimea  flJl  adeep  while  engaged  in  conversation,  or 
walking  about  Uie  booae.  And  now,  in  a  lull  of  the  general  c<»i- 
versation,  two  old  ladies,  Btttinj;  oosUy  by  themselves,  are  heard  to 
hold  forth  thus:  "'pears  strange,  don't  it,  tbat  none  of  the  doctors 
can  tell  what  is  tbs  matter  wltfk  Betsy  Kyere."  "  Why,  law-sakes  I 
I  can  tell  you.  1  was  telling  the  new  doctor,  that  is  settled  down  at 
the  Pour  Comers,  abont  her,  and  he  says  it  is  the  Sleepy  Lethargy.''' 
"Yon  don't  say  I  The  Sleepy  LOhargy  I  Well,  well,  the  8-l-e-e-p-y 
L-^t-h-a-T-g-y ! !  Isn't  that  new  doctor  mighty  high  larn't?" 
"Yes,  powerfiil." 

Presently  the  dntjrof  prepuingbreak&stis  suggested,  and  forth- 
with (me  of  the  company  is  up  to  her  elbows  in  a  batch  of  dou^h. 
Another  has  seized  a  baoon-ham,  and  la  carving  it  into  proper 
slices,  while  a  third  has  filled  the  hopper  of  the  coffee-mil),  aad 
with  thundering  sound  grinds  out  its  contents.  The  cooking  is  all 
to  be  done  on  tbe  hearth.  The  firying-pan  is  set  to  hissing  over 
the  blase.  The  rolls  are  pUeed  in  a  closed  skillet,  beneath,  and  on 
top  of  which  tbe  hot  embers  are  sprinUed,  and  the  coffee-pot  is 
made  to  bubble  uid  pour  out  its  incense  &om  ita  bed  of  hot  ooals. 

And  surely  this  was  acheerftal  pictarel   The  three  comely  dames 
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with  Bmfltiig  faces,  graeeftilly  (wHhoot  hoop-«kiMB)  bending  otw 
their  work,  while  the  grateftil  troma  of  tbe  stflftming  ooflM,  and 
the  earrory  odor  from  the  nnotnons  eonteata  of  the  pan  flUed  the 
room  with  their  mingled  fhigrance,  and  higbtMted  oar  antieipa- 
tions  of  the  coming  repast.*  ' 

Bnt  Boon  after,  or  even  before  the  mea]  is  ended,  there  itn  un- 
mistakable signs  that  other  bnBineHB  besidM  Ibasting  and  go&ap 
is  at  hand.  Active  parturient  pains  bars  oome  oo,  and  the  patimt 
must  be  at  once  placed  in  a  position  most  proper  for  tbe  ooeasion. 
The  doctor,  of  cotrrse,  suggeets  tbe  bed  aa  the  only  proper  place ; 
bnt  in  this  he  is  promptly  orermled  by  tbe  nBaalmom  Toio*  of  all 
present,  the  patient  herself  inchided. 

They  then  set  abont  preparing  a  bed  in  4heir  aeoastomed  way — 
a  way  the  origin  of  which  I  noTer  eoald  disoovw,  b«t  which  was 
in  general  nse  through  the  oonntry.  Two  ohafM  are  set  togsthn-, 
front  to  front,  and  anothw  is  set  wttii  its  ft«Dt  edge  agunst  the 
side-edges  of  the  fbrmer,  making  a  sort  of  pen — open  at  Its  front. 
Into  this  the  bed  is  now  placed,  one  end  of  it  passing  orer,  and 
resting  upon  the  top  of  the  aln^e  ohair.  Into  tiHs  tiie  poor  woman 
IB  careflilly  lifted;  chairs  are  set  forthemppoptt^tfae  feet,  between 
which  a  stool,  or  more  commonly  a  half-busfad  measure,  is  placed 
for  the  use  of  tbe  acooucber.  A  moreunco^brMbleoontrivanoe 
fbr  patient,  physician,  and  attendants,  the  ingenuity  of  woman  or 
man  could  hardly  devise.  The  bed  having  the  form  of  an  inclined 
plane,  the  patient  would  be  constantly  elij^Hng  toward  the  edge 
and  every  ftw  minutes  would  have  to  be  lifted  baok  upon  it.  The 
only  merit  it  could  possibly  have,  w«s  that  of  giving  employment  to 
tbe  otherwise  saperfluouB  women  present.  These  were  uBually  sta- 
tioned as  fbllowB :  one  to  snpport  each  knee,  one  fbr  each  hand,  one 
at  each  end  of  a  towel,  to  mako  pressure  upon  tbe  baok,  besides  one 
to  hold  up  the  head,  and,  if  tbe  weather  should  be  warm,  another 
to  Qly  the  fhn.  The  oonstrained  and  tiresome  position  in  which 
all  were  placed,  required  a  fVeeh  relay  tit  hands  evoy  few  minutes, 
so  that  each  one  had  the  satisfaction  of  oontributiitg  her  share  of 
assistance  and  sympathy  to  tbe  sufferer.  The  labor  terminated, 
the  woman  is  lifted  back  into  bed,  the  chair  anangcment  demol- 
ished, and  the  room  set  to  rigbto.  Some  one,  after  moeh  coaxing 
and  declining,  undertakes  to  wash  and  drees  the  Inflint,  while  pipes 
and  tobacco  are  again  brought  into  requisition,  and  conversation 
starts  up  in  a  livelier  strain  than  before. 
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ThedMtor,  sow  aiKnitte  take  InTtoftheoompftoyiishairiedly 
bMODgfat  for  medicine  md  «dTtoe-  One  ia  Betuling  her  children  to 
school,  and  wants  Bonethiog  to  "  kill  the  itch,"  Another's  children 
are  "dreadflil  wormy,"  and  Ae  wants  something  to  clean  them  (?) 
out.  Another  says  her  old  man  wants  her  to  get  him  a  dose  of - 
"aUamy."  One  stuple-minded  oM  lady  follows  him  out  of  doors 
to  tell  bin  alt  abont  a  "rm*g"  her  son  has  on  his  hand.  Dr. 
Somebody,  liring  in  the  ueighboritood,  totd  her-  the  name  of  the 
swelling,  bat  she  eooUn't  remember  what  it  was.  "  Madam,  was 
itanabaceas?"  "No."  "Wasitaboiir  "Ifo."  Doctor  (getting 
i&terefltad),  "Wasita  wUtlew,  aeaaeer,  aearbimcle?"  "No,  no." 
"  Well,  then,  I  can  not  tell  yon  what  sort  of  a  sore  or  tumor  it 
maybe."  "Therel  tntwrdid  yoa  say?  That  was  what  the  doctor 
called  it.    Yes,  it  was  a  tamor — a  tvmor." 

Bat  the  kig-bonses  have  nearly  all  passed  away,  and  with  them 
mnoh  of  ^e  bespitidity  and  aodability  that  oharactericed  their 
inhabit^la.  The  town  has  tradged  throngh  the  oountry,  leaving 
in  its  train  many  of  its  follies  as  well  as  its  redneraenta.  There 
was  a  Aarm  in  tlM  sinplioity  o(  manners,  and  open-hearted,  and 
open-handed  hospitality  of  those  days,  now  rapidly  &ding  away, 
and  soon  to  be  eatirely  hidden  by  ttie  rising  oarrent  of  modern 
inproTUBent  Mid  iuM>rati»n. 


Oau  iff  Chin-9h<a  Wound.  By  I.  X.  Jons,  it.  S.,  UadisonTiUe,  O. 
On  December  25,  I  was  called  to  see  a  young  man  who  had 
recetved  a  wound  by  a  small  riie-ball  at  the  (Inter  third  of  the  left 
axIUary  space.  From  the  soconnt  reoeiTed  from  those  who  were 
with  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  I  was  ted  to  believe  that  it 
was  the  axillary  vein,  and  not  the  artery,  that  was  injured ;  as  the 
blood  was  described  as  flowing  in  a  continuous  stream,  and  not 
jetting  oat  with  each  pulsation  of  the  heart.  He  was  some  distance 
fW>m  home  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  had  to  be  brought 
across  comflelds  and  meadows  in  a  spring-wagon — the  Jolting  of 
which,  of  course,  increased  the  danger  from  luemorrhage.  When 
I  arrived,  the  bleeding  had  ceased,  and  I  fonnd  him  pale,  cold,  and 
weak  from  the  loss  of  blood ;  with  a  very  irritable  state  of  the 
stomach,  bo  that  it  was  with  great  difflonlty  that  anything  could 
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be  got  to  remain  on  it.  By  the  odminifltration  of  chloroform,  Jn- 
small  doses,  this  irritability  was  controlled,  and  I  proceeded  to  give 
stimnlanta  in  order  to  assist  in  bringing  on  reaction,  After  giving 
whisky  pretty  freely,  it  became  evident  that  something  stronger 
was  needed,  so  I  then  gave  a  teaspoosfiil  of  tincture  of  capaicum 
in  a  wiae-glassftil  of  whisky,  all  of  which  he  took  within  on  hour. 
After  reaction  had  become  flnfflclontly  eetabliahed,  I  proceeded  to 
examine  the  wound,  when  I  finind  I  coald  introduce  the  probe 
abont  three  inches,  in  a  direction  upward,  backward,  and  in- 
ward, toward  the  thorax.  The  ball  then  coming  in  contact  with 
the  neck  of  the  bmnems,  glanced  ontward  and  backward,  and 
came  to  within  one-half  inch  ot  the  8ari*aoe,  where  I  cut  down  upon 
and  removed  it,  but  oovld  not  find  the  wad,  a  small  one,  half  an 
inch  square,  consisting  of  a  patch  of  linen. 

The  wounded  arm  was  pnlseless.and  completely  paralyzed,  the 
patient  not  being  able  to  make  the  slightest  motion  of  the  arm  or 
hand.  Water-dressing  was  applied  to  keep  down  inflammation, 
and  tonics  and  stimulants  adrnfoistered  to  support  the  strength. 
All  went  well  until  the  third  momifag,  when  fever  beginning  to 
set  in,  I  thoa^t  it  advisable  to  move  his  bowels,  and  gave  him 
calomel  and  comp.  extract  of  coloeynth.  The  cathartic  was  re- 
peated several  times  without  effect,  until  the  Uttii  morning,  when 
his  bowels  being  acting  too  freely,  the  prostration  which  was  re- 
sulting became  alarming.  Dr.  J.  A.  Black,  being  present,  I  asked 
him  to  examine  the  patient;  and  also  requested  that  he  attend  him 
with  me  until  he  should  be  out  of  danger.  After  cheeking  the 
overaction  of  the  bowds,  we  prescribed  Quinine  gr.  ss.,  tine,  ferri 
Mur.  gtt.  XT,  every  four  hours. 

Sixth  morning — Found  the  patient  somewhat  improved;  though 
the  wound  showed  more  signs  of  Inflammation.  Dr.  Black  re- 
commended a  poultice,  which  waa  applied  with  beneflt. 

Every  sympton  was  for  the  better  from  this  time  to  the  morning 
of  the  eleventli  day,  when  secondary  hiemorrhage  set  in.  The 
ordinary  etjrptics  wore  used  by  the  nnrsee  in  attendance,  as  di- 
rected. Upon  my  arrival  I  found  the  bnmorrhage  bad  ceased;  but 
the  patient  was  so  macb  exhausted  by  the  loss  of  blood,  that  with 
all  efforts  I  tkiled  to  bring  on  reaction;  and  within  three  hours 
from  the  commencement  of  the  hiemorrhage  he  died. 
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Case  of  Abscesies  in  the  Brain — Death.  Beported  by  A.  G.  Craio, 
M.  D.,  Ijouievillfi,  Ky. 

In  looking  over  my  "  n^tes  "  on  oaaee  treated  in  the  Commer* 
cUl  Hospital,  during  my  MrVice  as  noosa  Fhygician,  I  find  the 
following  record  of  ft  case  of  ^bBceosaB  in  the  brain,  which,  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  readem  of  yoor  excellent  Journal. 

JStttory.— Lewis  S.  T.,  bom  in  New  York,  and  aged  31,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Commercial  Hospital,  November  3, 1866.  A  con* 
nected  history  of  his  case  could,  not  be  obtained,  as  his  mental 
&ciiltieB  were  greatly  impaired,  as  shown  by  his  defective  memory. 
He  stated  that  in  Jnly,  1863,  while  a-soldier  in  the  Federal  army, 
he  reoeired  a  gnn-shot  womtd,  which  destroyed  the  sight  of  the 
left  eye.  No  Airther  inftnrmation  oonoeming  his  previous  history 
could  be  obtained. 

Sj/THptons  OK  Admiuion. — A-small,  moderately  strong-looking, 
and  anemic  man.  He  is  not  confined  to  his  bed.  Does  not  com- 
plain of  any  pain.  Answers  questions  incobsn^tly.  There  is  a 
slight  d^ression  in  the  left  snpra-orbital  areb.  Left  eye  atrophied. 
Skin  is  dry,  temperature  about  normal ;  pulse  66,  moderate  force 
and  ▼olnme ;  breathing  tranqnil ;  tongue  clean  and  red  at  tip  and 
edges,  covered  with  a  white  coat  in  center;  no  thirst;  appetite 
gone ;  bowels  r^nlar. 

The  patient  remained  without  any  material  change  in  his  con- 
dition nnti!  November  9,  when  he  became  dull  and  drowsy,  and 
remained  in  bed  during  the  day — decubitus  dorsal.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  9tb,  he  screamed  out  violently  several  times.  "When 
asked  where  he  had  pain,  he  would  sometimes  answer,  in  his  head, 
at  other  times  in  his  chest,  or  some  other  part  of  his  body.  On 
the  morning  of  the  10th,  he  became  unconscious,  though  not  in- 
sensible— gave  utterance  to  quick,  piercing  screams,  every  few 
minutes;  refhsed  all  nourishment,  and  voided  his  urine  and  fieoes 
in  bed.  During  the  night  of  the  10th,  he  became  insensible; 
breathing  stertorous ;  pulse  110,  small,  quick,  and  feeble.  He  died 
at  1  o'clock  A.  K.,  November  11. 

Sectio .  Cadaveris. — Thirty-five  Hows  after  Death.— "Qody  small, 
well  fbrmed,  not  emaciated;  face  and  surfltce  somewhat  livid  ;  con- 
siderable rigor  mortis. 

On  removing  the  calvariom,  the  dura  mater  was  congested,  and 
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the  BiottSM  w«re  Ml  of  du-k  blood.  The  arachnoid  snd  pia 
matflrwere  tiao  eongeeted.  The  left  hemisphere  was  enlar^, 
producing  a  concavity  into  the  snr&ce  of  the  right  hemisphere. 
Superior  snrfhce  of  t^«  left  hemisphere  smooth ,  sides  of  suloi  firmly 
adherent.  Convolatlonfl  in  the  right  hemisphere  more  marked 
than  In  the  left,  bat  still  not  very  distinct.  Pnnvta  Tascnlosa 
more  nnmerons  than  in  a  healthy  brain.  In  the  anterior  part  of 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  left  hemtsphare,  was  Mi  abscess  of  the  ait6 
of  a  large  iralnnt,  with  a  firm  membrane  lining  its  walls.  Anterior 
to  and  below  this  was  an  abscess,  one  and  one-fborth  inches  in 
depth,  and  one-half  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  abscesses  con- 
tained dark,  greenish -colored  pus.  There  was  a  considentble 
qoantily  of  serara  in  the  lateral  Twitnelea.  The  membranes 
beneath  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  1^  hemisphere  were  thickened, 
and  were  firmly  adherent  to  the  brain  and  the  orbital  plate  of  the 
IVontal  bone.  The  ortntal  plate  was  necrosed,  and  a  large  aeqnes- 
tmm  projected  into  the  snbstanM  of  the  brain.  There  was  a  de- 
pression In  the  onter  portion  of  the  left  supra-orbital  arch.  Left 
eye  atrophied,  and  its  anterfor  snflMe  corrugated.  Lying  pos- 
terior to  and  abore  the  left  globe,  and  directly  in  cootaot  with  Uie 
orbital  plate  <^  the  fhmtal  bone,  was  a  portion  of  a  Uinie  ball, 
weighing  three  ktttiSred  and  eighty^awr  gtaiia.  The  cavity  In 
whieh'tbe  ball  was  located  oommanicated  wit^  the  brain  through 
the  necrosed  portion  of  the  frontal  bone. 
Thoracic  and  abdominal  Tlsoera  were  not  examined. 


Com  of  Hydrofkeiia.    By  Jajob  L  Booku,  K.  D.,  Caatleton, 
Uarion  Co.,  Zadiana. 

[Thoagh,  ander  ordinary  circnmstances,  we  would  reftise  to 
publish  a  case  already  made  public  through  the  newspapers,  yet, 
in  justice  to  Dr.  Booker,  we  depart  ft^m  our  rule  in  the  present 
instance,  so  as  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  his  statement  of  the  case ; 
as  his  diagnosis  and  conclusions  have  been  criticized  qniteaharply. 
We  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves,  wbetiier  or  not,  the 
doctor  was  correct  in  pronouncing  the  case  one  of  hydrophobia, 
in  the  first  place ;  and  whether,  in  the  second  place,  tJte  merit  of 
curing  it  belongs  to  the  bromide  of  potassiam.  For,  be  H  observed, 
mercury  was  administered  to  the  point  of  ptyalism.    As  BnggMtive 
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of  the  dlficnltiefl  of  diBcrimiosting  betrwean  hysbnia  koA  th* 
nuny  (HaeMes  it  Btmalfttiefl,  Prof  Layoook,  ia  hU  Mwy  on  (fan 
multiform  affection,  after  mmttentn;  thd  noal  symptoRis  oC 
hydrophobia,  remarkB :  "  Ermy  obo  of  thoM  sympt«M«  ia»y  ht 
observed  hi  eases  of  bystoris."} — 'So.  "■ 

Some  nine  weeks  ago,  Miss  Seliada  E.,  an  intelligent  yonng 
lady  of  twenty-two  years,  was  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog,  which  she 
was  endeavoring  to  drive  oot  of  the  house.  The  wound  was  on 
the  finger,  and  so  slight,  that  it  excited  no  alarm,  although  the 
dog  was  known  to  be  mad.  Aa  nsoal  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  she 
thought  nothing  more  of  the  matter  until  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  26th  of  Karch,  when  on  going  to  wash  her  ikce,  the  contact  of 
the  water  made  her  shudder,  as  she  described  it.  (She  had,  pre- 
vious to  this,  complained  of  a  stifTueBs  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck, 
with  some  difficulty  in  ewallowing,  aching  of  the  bones,  restleas- 
new,  disturbed  sleep,  and  frightflil  dreams  of  crossing  deep  water, 
etc.)  The  fearfitl  truth  flashed  on  her  instantly,  but,  being  a  lady 
of  great  self-command,  she  simply  said  to  her  sister,  "  I  am  going 
mad — I  can't  live,"  adding,  that  she  would,  however,  finish  spin- 
ning the  rolls  she  was  engaged  upon.  She  labored  on  during  the 
day,  with  some  increase  of  the  horrible  symptoms,  bnt  notiiing 
visible  to  others ;  and  on  the  following  morning,  the  27th,  on  sit- 
ting down  to  the  table,  she  remarked  to  the  family,  "Ton  must 
take  that  water  fVom  the  table,  or  I  can  not  eat."  The  water  was 
removed,  when  she  ate  a  little,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  work 
as  usual.  She  continued  through  that  day  as  before,  bnt  with  a 
decided  strengthening  of  her  repugnance  to  water,  an  increase  of 
the  stifftoeBs  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
aching  of  bones,  restleasBCM,  inability  to  sleep  soundly,  and  with 
slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  of  the  hand  which  was 
bitten.  She  also  remarked,  that  the  very  sight  of  water  caused  a 
tingling  sensation  throughout  the  entire  body ;  and  that  the  glis- 
tening fhce  of  the  clock  afl^ted  her  in  the  same  manner. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th,  she  was  too  fer  overcome  to  work,  and 
while  standing  on  the  floor,  conversing  with  some  of  her  ftmily, 
she  began  grinding  her  teeth,  and  directly  after  fell  down  in  a  fit, 
with  foaming  at  the  mouth,  her  teeth  gnashing,  and  her  body 
somewhat  convulsed . 

The  neighbors,  hurrying  in,  fonrnd  hdr  on  the  floor  near  the  fire 
(which  she  had  previously  kindled,  as  she  complained  of  severe 
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(M^dnew  of  body,)  in  thU  terrible  ooiuUUob.  Bat  slu  bit  bo 
fiunoaaly  at  ^vtrj  one  who  toached  bar,  that  it  wtA  imjioasible  to 
do  anythiog  with  ber^  she  wm  left  lying  till  tbo  apaam  had 
paased  oS;  and  wtm  then  pUoed  in  bed. 

When  I  arrived  at  2  p.  m.,  Thiurad^,  ^6th,  she  wu  aflain  con- 
Tuleed  and  senseieas,  nttering  short  barking  sounds,  and  snapping 
at  everything  that  approached  her ;  a  tenacious  saliva  Issoed  iW>ni 
her  month,  and  she  seemed  to  take  delight  in  spitting  at  those 
aroand  her.  She  had  a  wild  and  haggard  expression,  a  dilated 
pnpil,  palse  90,  skin  warm  and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat,  and 
a  peculiar  fetor  of  breath. 

I  proceeded  then  to  administer  morphine,  to  relieve  her  agony. 
In  a  iHcid  interval.sbe  remonstrated,  saying,  "I  must  die,  I  know 
it,  and  I  want  to  die  in  my  Beoaes ;  so  don't  stnpefy  me  with 
medicine."  Immediately  on  the  water  touching  her  lips,  it  threw 
her  into  a  spasm ;  and  it  appeared  impossible  for  her  to  swallow 
it;  a  dratt  of  cold  air,  or  a  sndden  touch  of  hand,  appeared  to 
have  a  similar  etfect.  After  the  spasm  bad  passed  off,  I  proposed 
another  dose  of  morphine,  as  she  did  not  succeed  in  swallowing 
the  first.  She  consented,  but  added,  "you  must  not  give  it  to  me 
with  water."  The  paroxysm  continaed  with  the  same  frantic 
efforts  to  bite.  She  bit  her  hands,  and  bit  pieces  out  of  the  pillow 
and  bed-clothes.  At  this  time,  my  friend.  Dr.  Bnddle,  of  Allison- 
ville,  was  called  in,  and  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  ibr  assist- 
ance in  the  early  stage  of  the  case.  The  following  treatment  was 
agreed  upon: 

K.    Potas.  Bromid.  gr.  xv. 
lion>h.  Sulph.  gr.  ^. 
Hydrarg,  Snbmnr.  gr,  v. 
To  be  given  every  two  hours. 

With  great  difflcnlty  we  succeeded  in  getting  her  to  swallow 
this,  in  small  qnantities  of  water,  which  produced  frightful  spasms 
of  the  muscles  of  the  oesophagus  and  larynx.  In  a  lucid  interval, 
she  complained  of  a  choking  sensation,  bnt  no  pain.  I  left  her  at 
6  p.  M.,  in  mach  Uie  same  condition  as  I  found  her,  with  orders  to 
have  the  medicine  administered  every  two  hours,  if  possible. 

Uarch  29tb. — ParoxysuLs  coming  on  about  every  hoar,  bqt  not 
of  BO  severe  a  nature,  and  she  does  not  appear  to  have  so  much 
dread  of  water.  Slept  as  mach  ap  an  hour  at  a  time,  through  the 
night.    Pulse  88,  and  regular;  skin  warm  and  clammy;  bowels 
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costive ;  paased  urine  tint  once  during  twent^-fttnr  faonn ;  no  appe- 
tite.   Treatmeat  eontinned,  and  to  keep  room  darkened  and  quiet. 

Haroh  SOth. — Slept  some  dnrtng  tiie  night,  and  is  mnch  the 
same  aa  she  was  yesterday,  irith  the  ezoqttion  that  the  parozTsms 
occur  at  Irmger  intervals,  and  are  not  so  violent,  and  that  there  is 
bnt  little  difficulty  experienced  in  swallowing  water.  Dn.  Buddie 
and  Craig,  of  AlliBonville,  and  Dr.  Grrium,  of  iNobleeville,  saw 
the  case  with  me  to-day.  We  agreed  to  diseontinae  the  morphine 
and  calomel,  as  the  morphine  appeared  to  arreat  the  secretions ; 
the  mercury  has  produced  slight  ptyallBm.  The  biomide  to  be 
given  as  before,  with  beef-esaence  aa  often  as  she  will  take  it.  ' 
S.  Ot.  Bicini  iSj.  at  night. 

March  Slst^Bowela  moved  three  times  in  the  night ;  parox- 
ysms much  the  same  as  yesterday,  averaging  one  every  two  hours 
and  a  hal£  At  times  violent,  snapping  at  real  and  imaginary 
objects.  There .  appears  to  collect  in  the  throat  a  tenadoos  mucus, 
which  she  attempts  to  spit  out  The  approach  of  the  spasm  is 
marked  by  twitching  of  the  affected  hand;  and  they  appear 
whether  she  be  awake  or  asleep.  Slept  as  mnch  as  two  hours  at  a 
time,  daring  the  night;  pulse  88  and  regular,  bat  weak ;  complains 
of  general  debility ;  but  little  appetite,  and  coldness  of  feet  and 
hands.  Dissolntion  threatened  from  exhaustioa.  She  is  able  to 
tell  the  approach  of  the  paroxysms,  and  places  her  bauds  under 
the  bed  clothes,  that  she  may  not  bite  them,  and  warns  others  not 
to  approach  her  for  fear  she  might  bite  them.  la  aware  of  her 
dreadful  condition,  and  converses  rationally  on  religious  subjects. 
Dr.  Record,  of  Lawrence,  was  in  attendance,  to-day,  and  we  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  treatment. 

April  1st. — Appears  mnch  better  this  morning;  had  but  two 
hard  paroxysms  since  my  last  visit;  slept  ibur  hours  during  the 
night ;  called  for  her  beef-essence  this  morning ;  pulse  88,  and 
somewhat  fhller,  and  skin  warm.  Passed  urine,  copiously,  four 
times  during  the  past  twelve  hours.  Ordered  lees  of  the  bromide, 
aa  it  produced  irritation  of  the  stomach.  To  take  comp.  tinct. 
gentian  3j  every  three  hours,  with  nutritious  diet. 

Ajwil  2d.~-Uneh  the  same ;  continued  treatment. 

April  3d. — Pulse  80,  and  ftill ;  skin  warm,  and  fbela  more 
natural ;  consMerable  ptyalism  ;  some  stifltaess  of  the  muscles  of 
the  nwk,  wfth  soreness  of  the  aflteted  arm.  Slept  well  during 
the  night ;  appetite  improving ;  and,  in  short,  I  think  she  is  much 
better.     Continued  treatment. 
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April  4th. — FoIm  68 ;  toagut  dewa,  Mid  inribt^a  of  stomach 
ftlmMt  snb«d«d  -,  •iqMtite  iaor«aeed ;  eating  po«ck»d  «ggB  and  brnf* 
eiseBoe ;  did  »«t  sleep  antil  oas  o'oloek  Utia  moraing,  owing,  aa 
sb*  deaoribed  it,  to  "aobiag  of  the  be»«B."  Theie  is  a  partial 
paraljrais  oi  tke  right  am.  Xo  ■pasia  daring  tha  laat  tweoty- 
fimr  boon. 

K.    F«4aa.  Bnnnid.  rr.  v. 
Tinot.  Oentiaa  Oamp.  gij. 

Ereiy  tbree  honra,  with  morphia  at  night,  proridfng  ehe  be* 
comee  reetlesB. 

'April  7tfa. — She  has  had  bnt  two  slight  spasmB  sinee  my  last 
report;  partial  paralysis  of  right  arm  has  passed  off;  slept  some 
better  last  nigh^  and  statm  thai  she  stltl  feels  some  twitching  of 
the  moBcles  of  the  affected  arm.  "Prot.  Farvin  and  Dr.  Bleton,  of 
Indianapolis,  met  me  in  consnltation  to-day.  It  was  agreed  to 
discontintie  all  treatment,  except  comp.  tinct.  gentian. 

April  9th. — ^Patient  is  gradually  recovering,  and  was  discliarged 
to-day. 

Hkmares. — Knowing  the  fatality  of  hydrophobia,  heretofore, 
makes  this  case  one  of  great  interest ;  and,  no  doubt,  many  will  be 
skeptical  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis.  Hydrophobia  has 
been  prevailing  as  an  epidemic  throughout  our  country  during  the 
past  winter,  and  numbers  of  dogs,  and  other  animals,  have  died 
from  this  iVightAil  disease  in  this  immediate  vicinity.  Farther, 
we  have  every  evidence  that  the  dog  that  bit  Miss  E.  was  rabid. 
The  animal  had  been  welt  up  to  a  short  time  before  ho  bit  her, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  peculiar  spaame,  snapping  at  every 
object  around  him,  bnt  was  killed  before  biting  anything  else. 

It  might  be  supposed  by  some  that  Kiss  E.  was  Buffering  from 
hysteria.  I  have  t>aen  Mr.  B.'s  &mily  physician  for  the  past  nine 
years,  and  never  waa  e^Uad  to  prescribe  for  her  before.  She  was 
a  perfect  picture  of  health ;  menstruation  rc^lar,  etc.,  and  her 
family  are  not  of  the  hysterical  kind.  Ske  is  a  near  relative  of 
mine,  and  I  think  I  know. 

TYaaimaU. — I  have  not  maob  to  say  on  this  subject  The 
madioine  aatad  lika  a  charm  in  this  eaaa,  and  it  may  b«'{ioasible 
that  in  bromide  of  pataflaium  wa  have  foaod  a  ttmoiy  for  hydro* 
phobia.  Time  will  tell.  I  worid  Moommend  it  to  b«  oaed  heroic- 
ally in  the  (raatment  of  this  disease.     Probably,  I  uaed  larger 
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dOBce  than  herein  itated,  u  I  h»d  bo  •pftortuitT'  af  wishing  it. 
I  hftve  bMD  vHttg  tiiis  rriiKbto  m«di«i»«  ibrllie  pact  ymar,  m  tiie 
tr«atni«Dt  of  tfilvpvj,  lad  kindvad  iKwn%  bmI  mtk  tba  Iw^pifat 
reeulte. 


"  Rigid  Perinam. "    By  J.  0.  Basra,  M.  ».,  Dayton,  Ofcio. 

Th«  very  ezoelletft  article  npoo^thia  mtject  in  tbe  April  nmnbo-  vt 
this  jonrnal,  from  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Xedical  Science,  seems  to 
reqaire  brief  comment,  principally  from  the  evident  embarrass- 
ment of  the  author,  in  regard  to  the  sanction  of  olMtetrioal  author- 
ities  for  the  practice  of  incising  the  perineum,  to  prerent  its  rap- 
ture when  unusually  distended  in  parturition.  This  finds  its  ex- 
planation in  the  &ct,  that,  the  writer  has  consulted  only  Britieh 
authors,  and  with  tbem  the  procedure  is  indeed  rarely  recom- 
mended; yet,  he  might  have  found  others,  even  among  these,  who 
sanction  the  measure,  besides  Blandell,  and  J.  Hall  Davis.  Church- 
ill does  BO  explicitly,  when  it  is  "  clear  from  any  cause  that  tbe 
perineum  can  not  dilate,"  although  he  says,  and  with  truth,  that 
"such  caBes  must  be  extremely  rare,"* 

But  when  we  refer  to  the  obstetrical  writers  of  continental  En- 
rope,  we  find  incision  of  the  perineum  as  generally  recommended, 
as  it  is  omitted  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  surprising  that  tbe  au- 
thor limited  himself  to  Dubois  and  Chailly-Honore.  Scanaoni, 
the  leading  obstetrical  authority  of  recent  times  in  Qermany,  is  so 
strong  an  advocate  of  the  measure,  that  some  caution  might  well 
be  added,  to  the  student  who  reads  his  work.  That  work  we  can 
not  now  refer  to,  but  find  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Pe- 
viaU  Sexuai  Organs,  the  following : 

"  We  can  here  only  briefly  mention  that  we  kncnv  of  no  surer 
preventive  of  this  unfortunate  accident,  than  the  operative  en- 
largement of  the  vulva,  which  may  be  effected  by  two  Incisions 
from  four  to  five  lines  deep,  made  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  outlet,  a  prooeJnre  which  we  have  tested  more 
than  a  hundred  times,  and  have  fhlly  described  in  our  Zehrbuch 
dez  CMmfts-hulfb  (HI  And.  p.  n«).t 

This  mode  of  treatment  is  the  general^  received  doctrine  of 


Frwtee  mkI  Belgimt.  A  writer  in  tii«  Medieal  Tmea  and  Gazette, 
of  S*ptanber  30, 18tt,  Mjrs  it  u  a  prooedare  olwsy b  luwl  recomne 
to  In  ^ft  Mboole  at  tboM  eo«ittri«e ;  lie  •tatea  thtt  b«  "  had  aeen 
it  pnt  into  execation  freqaeutly  with  the  best  reeults." 

The  latest  French  writer  upon  obetetrics^  Dr.  Jonlin,  recom- 
mendfl  the  practice,  and  we  qnote  what  he  bajb  apon  the  anbject : 
"  It  sometimea  happens,  in  spile  of  the  beet  directed  care,  and 
especiaUy  in  primipHne,  that  the  narrowness  aod  ngidtty  of  the 
vntra  are  so  great  as  not  to  permit  the  pAis^gv  oi  the  child,  *  *  * 
and  the  circle  will  only  enlarge  by  a  raptnre.  Then  we  determine 
artificially  the  inevitable  solution  of  continuity,  by  means  of  a 
light  clip  with  the  scissors,  which  divides  the  lateral  border  of  the 
vulva  or  aperture  to  the  depth  of  a  centimetre.  Sometimes  the  pas- 
sage of  tJie  bead  increase  this  a  little,  bat  then  it  Ibllows  a  direc- 
tion which  has  none  of  the  inoonvenlences  of  a  median  rupture 
of  the  periiieuni.  This  litUe  operation  shonld  be  performed  da- 
ring a  oontraction  that  the  patientmay  not  perceive  it." 

"  Dtibois  advises  the  incision  to  be  made  on  one  or  both  sidee,  at 
the  iniSerior  third  of  the  labia.  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  make 
it  a  little  lower,  in  order  to  avoid  a  division  of  the  exoretory  duct  ' 
of  the  vulva-vaginal  gland.  In  two  cases  where  this  baa  happened 
to  me,  the  region  has  remained  a  long  time  painjUI,  and  an  uloer 
has  formed  apon  the  point,  the  healing  of  which  was  delayed  for  a 
month.  This  might  have  been  bat  a  coincidence,  bat  since  then 
I  have  been  careflil  not  to  injure  the  duct" 

"This  procedure,  which  has  been  recommended  by  Uichwlis, 
Weir,  Bchohelberg  and  others,  is  vety  ancient  in  the  practice  of 
obstetrics,  for  Illaurioeau  wrote  against  U.  It  is  true  that  the  sec- 
tion was  then  made  along  the  raphe  of  the  perineum,  and  it  it  just 
tkig  direction  whick  we  should  avoid;  for  cicatrisation  takes  pUce 
there  with  difficulty,  because,  it  is  pretended,  that  the  lochia  bathe 
this  part  constanUy.  I  believe  this  explanation  to  be  incorrect, 
for  the  lochia,  in  eeoaping,  bathe  the  entire  vulva,  and  are  not  limi- 
ted to  the  dependent  portion.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  lardy 
cicatrisation  depends  rather  upon  the  state  of  the  oircuUition  at 
thai  point  The  raphe  is  ^arely  [wovided  with  vessels  which  ter- 
minate at  the  median  line,  hd  that  reparalioB  proceeds , under  un- 
&vorable  circamstanoes.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the  lateral  in- 
cisions which  are  made  in  more  vascular  tisau^  and  for  this  rea- 
son are  better  disposed  to  heal."* 
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One  seotoBM  of  th»  above  ia  f^sMd  in  itAlicSi  to  call  partionlbr 
attention  to  it,  in  refereBM  to  the  mode  <^  ope^rating  adopted  b}^ 
t^-antbor  of  thepaper  rtribited  to.  Itis  true  tie  "imitated  na- 
ture," bat  it  seems  tkat' no  andiorit^  sanetiOM  an  incision  in  the 
median  Itne,  and  reason  eertainly  declares  agaiaet  it 

Finally,  howerer  rare  caee%reqatring  inoision  of  the  perineam 
may  be,  they  may  bi^pen  t«  any  prootitlonet-  at  any  trmej  and  we 
believe,  mnoh  anxtoty  wilt  be  saved  kirn,  and  probably  an  untbr- 
tnnate  aecident  toapattant,  if  he  isawai^  that  aatherity  will  fhlly 
justify  him  hi  resorting  tO'  the  t^mtion.  Snob  a  oaae  once  oc- 
cnrred  to  nywlf,  and  in  a  similar  one,  I  sfaonld  not  hesitate  to  nss- 
the  knife.  The  patient  was  a  primipam,  the  head  was  Ailly  ex- 
pelled from  the  peivis,  bst  enrdUped  lr|F  the  soA  parts  like  a  otup; 
the  vnlva^  a  small  (^MBtng.  sitaated  at  lite  vpptt  and  anterior  part 
ot  the  tamor,  was  in  atriking  contrast  to  tin  aiae  of  the  head 
which  waa  to  pass  tiirvagh  it ;  nnder  the  prssaue  of  severe  pains, 
the  perineum  became  so  thinned'  uid  distended,  without  any  re- 
Itutation  of  the  opening,  thftt  it  seemed  im^otsiUs  for  a  complete 
rvptnre  to  ba  avoided.  And  Ana  boara  were  passed^  nsing  Inbri- 
catione  and  hot  bmentatioiM,  snpportiDg'tte  head  m&  drawing  it 
fcnrward,  fearing  a  raptaie  vnry  montenb,  nntU  ffltidiy,  With  great 
difBonlty  and  mwb  saAriog,  the  patient  waa  eafcly  deUrered. 
Never  nntil  that  case  came  nsder  observation,  had  I  believed  such 
an  oecnirenee  as  Dr.  Boatty  deseribes  pouiMa,  that  a  child  shonld 
be  forced  throogh  tha  pca-inenm,  withost  impHcatii^  either  ree~ 
tnm  or  ralva  in  th*  lesion; 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  utiolee  ia  ob  SMargtmanU  of  the 
Uterus,  which  faUow  AbartioH;  PrematitTe,  w  Natural  Confinemanta, 
with  eatei :  bjr  Dr.  T.  Snow  Beck.  This  oonditioa  of  the  ttterns 
IB  generally  known  aa  aub-inorivtion,  m  t«rm  proposed  acme  years 
ago  by  Prof-  Simpson.  The  enlarged  otgan  doas  not,  after  the 
removal  of  the  physitdogioal  eaoee  vbich  has  detwmined  its 
hypertrophy,  recede  to  its  nomal  siie — it  baa  been  tvdved,  and 
the  snbseqnent  inv«baion  ia  only  partially  acoomplished.  Dr. 
Beck  con&idete  the  principal  cansee  of  this  condition  to  be,  "  (a) 
a  want  of  efficient  oontraction  of  the  atems  after  a  confnement, 
so  aa  to  permMiently  otoee  the  Teases  of  the  oi^n ;  and  (b)  a  par- 
tially developed  state  of  the  aterine  tissne,  which  appears  ttn&v- 
orable  to  l^e  cbaagee  neoeeaEHy  to  its  anbeeqaent  redaction."  Now, 
in  oar  doll  way  of  thinking.  Dr.  Beck'a  aeoond  cause  seenu  to  as 
simply  another  way  of  stating  a  physiological  fitot,  which  aimply 
by  ita  persistence  beoomee  a  pathological  condition  ;  however,  let 
this  pass. 

In  diacaasing  the  indaenee  of  Abortion  in  prodneing  this  state, 
the  author  saya,  "it  >s  diffitult  to  procare  a  complete  oontraction 
of  the  partially  developed  mnsctUar  tisane,  and  the  veeaela  remain 
pervious  to  the  flow  of  a  owtain  amonnt  ot  blood  throngh  them. 
Bat,  in  addition  to  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  partially  devel- 
oped tissue  doea  not  take  on  the  process  of  degeneration  eo  readily 
aa  that  of  the  fhUy  developed  oi^n,  and  that  its  complete  reduc- 
tion is  more  readily  interfered  with."  The  cases  of  snb-involntioa 
that  have  Allien  under  our  own  observation  have,  almost  inva- 
riably, been  consequent  upon  abortion,  prematura  labor,  or  else 
occurred  in  the  cases  of  those  who,  delivered  at  the  ftdl  term,  of 
still-born  children  for  example,  did  not  nurse — in  a  word,  there 
was  wanting  the  stimulne  of  the  infant'a  sucking  to  excite,  through 
the  mammary  glands,  uterine  contraction.  So  important  does  this 
cause  aeem  to  oa,  that  we  wonder  Dr.  Beck  makea  no  alloaion  to 
it.  In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  author  ad- 
visee, should  there  be  haemorrhage,  rest,  freedom  from  excitement, 
and  the  dilute  acids,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  other  aatrin- 
gente ;  or  these  means  failing,  intra-nterine  injections  of  a  solution 
of  tannin  and  alum,  or  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  or  else  of  a 
strong  solution  of  iodine.  When  congestion  takes  place  in  these 
enlargemeute,  local  depletion  by  leeching  or  scarifying  the  lips  of 
the  atems ;  the  latter  plan,  we  beg  leave  to  say,  we  believe  a  moet 
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inefficient,  if  not  sometimes  iqjnrionB,  method.  One  leech  ia  worth 
a  doKen  inoieioiiB.  Where  the  atenu  has  become  firm  and  hard- 
ened, give  bi-ohloride  of  mercory,  with  Indian  hemp ;  and  in 
some  obBtinate  caeee  of  this  sort,  it  may  be  advisable  to  make  an 
eaehar  with  patatta  e.  calc  upon  one  of  the  lips;  and  thne,  by  this 
local  inflammation,  change  ttie^neral  disease. 

Hr.  Baker  Brown  oommBnioatea  eleven  cases  of  ovariotomy,  in 
which  the  actual  cantery  was  used,  and  highly  lands  this  method 
of  treating  the  stump  of  the  pedicle  of  the  tamor — a  laudation 
which  was  not  indorsed  by  Ur.  Spencer  Wells,  who  is  probably 
the  irst  of  British  ovariotomists. 

Dr.  Bonth  reporto  s  case  of  Fibro-Cyttic  IHteage  of  the  Uterut, 
wMaken  far  Ovarian  Diaeaae,  in  which  attempted  extirpation  failed, 
and  the  patient  died.  The  error  of  diagnosis  was  not  Dr.  Routh's 
alone,  bvt  also  %r  William  Fergossou'a,  Dr.  Greenhalgh'g  and  Dr. 
Savage's.  With  these  famous  names  committed  to  so  grave  ik 
mistake,  it  may  oomibrt  men  of  less  repnte,  should  similar  mis- 
cbancee  ever  oocur  to  them;  and  above  fdl,  should  caution  every 
one  n«t  to  be  in  baste  in  any  opinion  as  to  the  character  of  an 
abd(»ninal  tnmu-. 

A  Cask  or  Ctbts  of  thk  Fallopian  Tubes. — (Bif  Dr.  Alfred 
MeadoiM.) — The  patient  had  been  pregnant  fifteen  times  and  mis- 
carried fourteen  of  these.  She  had  follicnlar  inflammation  of  the 
cervix,  grannlar  ulceration  of  the  anterior  lip,  and  some  fibroid  de- 
posit in  the  anterior  wall  of  tho  uterus.  She  also  suffered  a  good 
deal  from  "clotty  menoiTbagia."  While  laboring  under  an  attack 
of  profUse  menoiriiagia,  a  cold  astringent  vaginal  injection  was 
administered,  and  fatal  peritonitis  ensued.  Here,  the  immediate 
cause  of  mischief  was  the  temperature  of  the  injection — this  was 
given  cold,  by  mistake.  (We  can  not  help  remarking  that  an 
astringent  vaginal  injection,  though  advised  by  Dr.  Meadows  in 
this  case,  and  similarly  practiced  by  thousands  of  physicians, 
seems  to  us  a  most  unphilosophical  proceeding ;  for  the  astringent 
does  not,  and  can  not,  nnder  these  oircomatancee,  come  in  contact 
with  the  menorrhagio  surface:  as  Bicord  says  of  sarsaparilla  in 
syphilis,  it  is  only  "  a  mental  medicine  " — at  least  for  the  doctor !) 

"  Post-Mortem  Examination. — There  was  evidence  of  extensive 
peritoneal  inflammation,  which  was  most  severely  marked  in  the 
pelvic  region,  where  all  the  viscera  were  matted  together,  and  a 
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good  d«ftl  of  loose,  SAy  lymph  &nd  pv  wore  obaerred.  The 
iiterns  and  its  appeadages  wev«  idl  bound  np  tocher  by  tliicle 
imd  Arm  adhesiom.  On  diBBecting  them  ont,  it  wa»  found  that 
both  Fallopian  tnbea  were  eslarged,  Dot  regnlarly  or  tmifbrmly, 
but  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  oyst.  On  the  right  side,  there  were 
two  such  ODlargemente ;  on  the  other,  one.  There  was  no  erideooe 
of  any  commnnioation  between  these  dilatation*  and  the  finbriatod 
opening.  On  the  left  side  there  was  not  even  an  opening  into  the 
nterofl,  the  ostlnm  ntwinnm  being  completely  ocolnded.  They 
were  all  filled  with  a  dark,  thick,  gramons  flnid,  of  »  pnrae-juice 
color."  Dr.  Meadows,  in  his  remai^  npon  this  case,  says  that  it 
"  ia  an  example  of  what  U.)C.  BematE  and  GKmpil  have  contended 
for,  vis.,  menstrual  retention  within  the  Fallopian  tnbe."  Those 
of  onr  readers  who  have  studied  the  interesting  Clinical  Memoin 
of  Bemutz  and  Oonpil,  will  remember  that  the  last  of  the  eight 
varieties  of  menstraal  retention  which  M.  Bemntfl  discnssee,  is 
that  depending  apon  either  congenltttl  or  aeqaired  olosBre  of  tiie 
Fallopian  tubes.  And  yet  with  all  his  large  experience  and  dili- 
gent research,  he  finds  bnt  three  examples  of  this  condition,  and 
not  one  of  theee  in  his  own  practice.  Dr.  Matthewa  Dnncati,  in 
his  recent  work  which  we  briefly  noticed  in  onr  Karch  number, 
while  contending  against  the  tubal  source  of  menstrual  blood, 
states  that  he  has  seen  the  mncns  of  the  tabes  tinged  with  blood 
in  the  autopsy  of  a  woman  dying  during  menstruation,  and  in 
some  other  cases.  In  Dr.  Sitchie's  Ovarian  Physiology  and  Path- 
ology, London,  1865,  on  page  21,  we  find  a  case  recorded,  in  which 
the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  uterus  was  found  red,  and  the  tubes  con- 
taining a  reddish  fluid.  Dr.  Meadows  states,  naeqnivocally,  ^at 
the  tubes  do  participate  in  menstruation,  though  this  opinion  is' 
probably  not  maintained  by  most  physiologists. 

Mecb.\nioal  DrauEHOEKHOSA — (By  Dr.  Oreenhalgh.) — This  was 
a  case  in  which  division  of  the  cervix  uteri  was  followed  by  a&tal 
result.  Dr.  6.  states  that  he  has  operated  on  nearly  300  cases 
of  mechanical  dysmenorrhcea,  with  but  few  and  slight  casual- 
ties. On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bemuts,  op.  dt.,  who  has  devo- 
ted himself  for  more  than  twenty  years  to  the  study  of  the 
diseases  of  women,  and  with  a  most  ample  field,  never  met 
with  a  single  case  of  mechanical  dysmenorrhcea,  requiring  inci' 
sion   or  dilatatioo — the  former  method  he  would  prefer.    More- 
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over,  when  t^  advoaatM-of  tbis  treatment  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
seat  of  Btricture,  vbetber  at  the  intCTnal  or  at  the  external  oe, 
there  ooght  to  be  eome  bealtation  aa  to  advising  it. 

Dr.  Bsdford  oommiuii<jat«e  several  "Catts  of  Ijaetration  of  the 
Utervi,  with  Semtdtes,"  bat  aa  tiiis  ettbjeet  baa  been  presented  to 
oar  readers  two  or  three  tines  within  the  past  twelve  months,  we 
make  no  fhrther  refer«noe  to  the  oommonioation. 

I>r.  Battye,  of  Ediaboi^h,  has  an  intoreatang  paper,  wititled, 
"A  thwi  escamination  ^  certain  Uterine  Affections,  especially  those 
aocmgftuiied  toith  I^ene^rr^teat  JHseharge,  in  their  relation  to  Phthisis 
Pulmonalit;  aith  Caiet."  'When  visiting  the  Samaritan  Hospital, 
London,  m  the  sammec  of  1864,  Dr.  Savage  called  oar  attention 
to  the  important  &et  ozpzeaaed  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  and  ob- 
servation since  has  preteated  more  than  one  inatanoe  attesting 
its. truth. 

Dr.  Tilt  diecaseea  the  "  Extreme  Surgical  Tendencies  of  Uterine 
Pathalogiats,"  etc., — rather  a  wbnderftal  step  for  Dr.  Tilt  to  take. 
But,  more  wonderful  still.  Dr.  Henry  Beonet,  in  the  "  Remarks  " 
made  apon  the  paper,  took  ap  the  same  protest ;  and  most  wonder- 
fal  of  all,  Ur.  Baker  Brown,  f^h  from  his  numerous  clitoridecto- 
mies,  naited  his  condemnation.  We  can't  help  but  think,  in  read- 
ing what  these  gentlemeD  had  to  say,  of  Swift's  story  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  beasts — "the  donkey  bad  too  musical  a  voice,"  "the 
elephant  too  alight  and  delicate  a  form,"  etc. 

On  a  New  Mode  of  treating  Epithdial  Oaneer  of  the  Oervix  Uteri. 
BylJE.  C.  F.  RouTH. 
The  essential  |iart  of  the  treatmeat  is  the  application  of  a  solu- 
tion of  bromine,  '*flYe  aiinims  of  pve  bromine  to  fifty  of  spirits 
of  wine,"  by  Qiwaa  of  pledgets  of  lint  to  the  diseased  sur&ce. 
Certainly  the  saccess  was  snfflcient  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the 
'praetice;  the  bromine  aotsbothas  an  eschaDrtio and  diainfbotant. 

CbRtrOttftCM  to  the  ROMogy  of  Puerperal  Eclampsia.  By  Da.  J. 
BftAXTOR  Hkss. 

The  principal  point  whieh  Dr.  Hioks  seeks  to  establish  is  that 
the  albaminuria  observed  in  theae  eases  is  consequent  upon  the 
GonvolsionB,  uid  does  not  preeede  them. 

A  paper  by  Dr.  Tanner,  upon  Excision  of  the  Clitoris  as  a  Cure 
for  fljuterto,  etc.,  with  the  mbsequent  diecussion,  conclades  the 
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Tolnme.  That  discoBsion  evinced  no  little  asperity  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  Bome  of  the  Fellows ;  bnt  everything  was  calm  as  % 
Bummer'B  morning  in  comparison  with  the  fierce  raging  of  s 
winter  storm,  contrasted  with  the  recent  meetings  of  the  Obstetri- 
cal Bociety,  in  which  the  question  of  the  trial  and  expnieion  of  Hr. 
Baker  Brown,  (vide  Lancet,  liarch  9th  and  ISth,  1867,)  were  dis- 
cussed. And  here  we  can  not  help  but  remark  the  exceeding 
weakness  of  Mr.  Brown's  defense— so  weak  as  to  show  a  very  bad 
cause,  or  else  a  very  poor  defender.  Host  discourteous  interrup- 
tions were  made  during  his  speech ;  harsh  and  unkind  things  were 
said  of  him ;  but  these  ought  t^  have  roused  all  the  intellectual 
vigor,  dignity,  and  force  of  a  manly  soul,  contending  for  what  he 
believed  the  truth.  He  was  expelled  by  mi  overwhelming  major- 
ity ;  and  he  ought  to  have  been  expelled,  if  for  nothing  else,  fbr 
making  so  fiimsy  a  defense.  t.  p. 

Treatise  on  Obstetriet.  By  Charlxs  D.  Kuos,  M.  D.  Fifth  edi- 
tion revised.  H.  G.  Lea,  Philadelphia.  1867.  Robert  Clarke 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Nearly  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  edition  of  this 
work  was  published ;  and  its  reputation  has  been  so  long  and  so 
well  established,  that  words  of  commendation  ftaai  us  scarcely 
need  be  given.  Yet  we  can  to  those  who  have  never  seen  the  pre- 
vious editions  of  the  volume,  whether  studenta  or  physicians — 
would  that  the  terms  were  always  synonomons  I — ^heartily  com- 
mend it  for  their  perusal  and  instroction.  t.  p. 

The  Indigestions ;  or  IHaeases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  FuTictionaUy 
Treated.  By  Thomas  Kino  Chambers,  Physician  to  H.  B.  H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lecturer  at  St.  Mary  s,  Author  of  Lectures 
chiefly  Clinical,  etc.,  etc.  Phihtdelphia ;  Henry  C.  Lea,  1867. 
pp.  287. 

The  reader  will  note  the  plural  fbrm  of  the  title, — a  fbrm  new  to 
our  language  and  medical  literature,  but  by  no  means  original  with 
the  author,  it  having  been  frequently  adopted  by  writers  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  It  is  a  form  adapted  to  the  aim  and  scope  of  the 
work,  the  separation  from  each  other  of  oases  of  disease,  usually 
called  by  the  same  name,  which  are  essentially  different  in  their 
processes,  and  which  require  wide  modifications  of  treatment.  The 
book  might  almost  be  termed  a  second  edition  of  "I>ige^vm  and 
its  DerangemenU,"  an  excellent  work  published  by  the  same  ao- 
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tbor  some  years  ago.  In  that,  however,  the  enbject  waa  treated 
anatomically  and  chemically ;  here  it  is  considered  fdnctlonally,  and 
in  reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  food  digested  with  difflonlty, 
whether  starchy  and  ssocbartne,  albumenoid,  &tty,  or  watery.  In 
the  present  form  it  ie  &r  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  prac- 
ticing physician ;  when  he  needs  connsel  he  can  readily  refer  to  the 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  prominent  sympton  hie  patient  pre- 
sents, and  he  will  scarcely  ftil  to  And,  among  the  nnmerona  oasee 
reported,  the  counterpart  to  the  one  under  consideration. 

But  few  olassee  of  diseases  present  themselves  to  the  physician 
more  fVeqaently,  than  those  of  the  digestive  organs,  whether  he 
practice  in  the  country  where  severe  htbor  exhausts  the  vital  en- 
ergies, and  the  excessive  use  of  coffee  and  tobacco  add  their  dele- 
terious influence,  or  in  the  city,  where  sedentary  habits,  the  ab- 
sorbing cares  of  business,  and  again  tobacco,  or  worse,  dissipation, 
combine  to  ruin  the  digestive  powers.  Among  workers  and  fiisblon- 
able  idlers,  alike  everywhere,  the  "stomach  and  its  difficulties'' 
frequently  demand  the  physician's  care,  and  prove  not  unfre- 
quently  a  puzzle.  The  importance  of  the  subject  can  not  then  be 
easily  over-eetimated;  and  especially  in  reference  t«  the  treatment 
of  general  diseases,  and  those  where  other  organs  than  the  stomach 
are  primarily  affected.     Upon  tiiis  point  the  author  well  aays: 

"  In  every  acute  case,  surgical  or  medical,  the  modification  of 
the  result  produced  by  our  efforts,  depends  almost  entirely  on  how 
far,  how  wisely,  or  how  fbolisbly  these  organs  are  watched  over ; 
whether  they  are  well  or  ill  treated,  either  by  the  scieQtific  guid- 
ance of  the  skilled  physiologist,  or  by  the  empirical  rales  of  the 
routine  practitioner,  or  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  nurse,  or 
the  instinct  of  the  patient.  Bach  of  these  may  be  in  their  fhshion 
a  UBeflil  guide,  but  the  first  is  at  least  most  capable  of  improve- 
ment by  labor." 

It  is  ditteult  to  give  the  preference  to  any  part  of  a  work  which 
is  generally  excellent,  yet,  we  would  specify  the  chapter  upon 
"Habits  of  Social  lifo  leading  to  Indigestion,"  as  one  espeeially 
worthy  of  careftal  perasal  and  remembrance.  We  extract  the  fol- 
lowing, as  a  test  of  the  point  at  which  spirits  become  injurious  to 
the  health : 

"  I  ask  whether  the  patient  ever  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  in 
the  forenoon.  If  so,  I  at  once  feel  sure  that  the  stomach  has  suf- 
fered.   *    *    •    I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  forenoon  tippler,  ever 
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though  he  oeTor  got  drunk  in  his  life,  without  a  oonditioD  of  stom- 
ach, which  moet  i&fiUlibly  akorteaed  hia  days,  I  find  it  a.  great 
advantage  in  the  aelecfaon  of  Uvee  for  insnraooe,  to  Bubititate  a 
pointed  question  on  tiiia  head,  for  the  oanal  aimless  inqony, 
whether  tike  proposer  is  "sober  uul  t^uperate."  Nobody  ia  any- 
thing dae,  of  ooaree ;  and  the  an^wef  is  a  mere  deeJaration  of 
opinion.  Bat,  "do  you  take  afrits  in  the  forenoon?"  Is  that 
a  habit?  Boqaire  cat()gorioal  atateraenta  of  facts,  wluch  if  false 
would  vitiate  the  policy. 

The  hen^cial  infloenee  of  anuaement  and  cheeifulnees  upon 
digestion  ie  well  presented : 

"  Which  ia  waste  of  time,  woi^  or  play  7  Truly,  sometimes  one 
and  sometimes  the  other,  bat  each  out  of  t^oir  dae  season  and  pro- 
portion. The  ^ithet  'frivolom,'  (&om  the  same  root  as  "frio  "— 
what  may  be  easily  Tubbed  ont  and  foigotten)  is  not  neoeeaarily 
depreciatory.  Light  thoughts,  light  occupationa,  that  leave  no 
care  or  impresaioD  behiod  them,  are  good  for  mind  and  body,  and 
w<Hrldly  estate." 

*********** 

"  Those  in  whom  tastes  have  been  implanted  for  simple  amnse- 
mrait,  can  not  be  too  gratefnl  for  ^Lem.  And  I  hold  it  one  of  the 
wiaest  thiojp  we  can  do,  in  busy  middle  age,  to  keep  up  or  aaquire 
such  tastes.  When  once  the  inevitable  pensioniog-off  eomes,  it  ia 
aanally  too  late  to  go  through  the  necessary  eduoation.  I  have, 
indeed,  seen  a  diplotaatiat,  who  bad  held  in  his  grasp  the  destiny 
of  aatione,  commeaeing  at  aixty-five  the  study  of  Italian,  for  the 
sake  of  reading  Dante ;  and  I  thought  at  the  time,  it  showed  more 
conntge  even  than  his  old  trade  of  bullying  into  reaaoD  the  mas- 
ters of  armies.  Such  courage  ia  rare,  and  more  generally  the 
mind's  mirror  gets  dimmer  and  dimmer,  till  thor«  arrives  with 
premature  rapidity,  the  state  of  things  so  graphically  depicted  in 
the  first  ohf^ter  of  Eodestastea.  I  am  aorry  to  aay,  the  atock  ex- 
ample of  this  is  a  member  of  oar  profession, — Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who,  when  in  retirement,  satiated  with  wealth  and  honors,  is  de- 
scribed as  looking  over  the  trees  of  his  park,  witb  the  conviction 
that  some  day  he  sboold  bang  himself  &om  oae  of  them.  He  had 
wasted  [?]  hia  life  in  routine  work,  and  it  was  too  late  t«  educate 
tbe  mind  to  anything  else." 

We  are  |^ad  to  see  the  aatiior  place  milk  above  beef-tea,  as  an 
article  of  diet  for  typhoid,  or  other  eonditiona  of  the  ^atem  re- 
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qniriog  npport,  beoaoBe  iro  do  not  IwHere  this  article  is  bo  gener- 
My  ftpprMiAtMl,  And  pv^orrcd  1^  tboee  pnetitiwiora  who  can  al- 
wi^s  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  can  not  always  proeore  ft-eefa 
beef. 

"  Ifilk  is  n9t  aoly  a  typfl,  bntiaAlso  itself  tboimoat  perfect  &od 
for  extreme  weakness.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  stomach 
which  conld  not  bear  it,  either  made  into  whej,  or  prevented  from 
coagalating  by  the  admixture  of  lime-water." 

We  only  wish  his  remarks  npon  the  superiority  of  roasting  meat 
over  baking  it,  conld  have  infloence  enough  to  effect  a  revolution 
in  oar  domestic  arrangements,  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  are  in  health,  aa  well  as  fbr  the  benefit  of  the  sick.  We 
are  constantly  talking  of  roa«f  beef  and  mutton,  while  not  a  par- 
ticle is  seen  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cunntry;  oar 
meats  are  all  baked,  not  roosted,,  and  the  two  processes  are  widely 
different,  both  in  regard  to  the  taste  of  the  h(»lthy,  and  the  diges- 
tion of  the  invalid. 

There  are  some  very  good  directions  for  the  use  of  pepsins  asan 
aid  to  digestion,  and  it  is  prescribed  in  many  of  the  cases.  It  is 
nseleee  in  this  country,  however,  to  talk  of  "  Boudault's  Pepsine," 
and  we  may,  therefbre,  be  excused  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  any  practitioner  can  prepare  a  wine  of  pepsine  by  macerating 
a  ronnet  in  sherry,  which  wilLfumish  a  very  good  form  fw  the  use 
of  a  remedy  which  is  now  so  generally  neglected.^ 

We  regret  that  space  will  not  allow  us  to  make  Airther  extracts 
from  the  work,  which  is  one  of  nndoabted  valne  to  the  practical 
physician  That  it  is  without  blemishes  we  would  not  maintain; 
we  notice  at  times  an  over-refinement  in  diagnoses,  and  as  to  the 
action  of  remedies,  and  a  careless  use  of  language,  such  as  "  a  leted 
state  of  the  mucus  membrane," — "  actioates  tJie  expulsion  of  f»oes." 
The  theory  advanced  as  to  sea-sickness,  that  it  is  caused  by  relaxa- 
tion of  the  cesophageal  sphincter,  produced  by  the  vibration  of  the 
vessel,  we  can  not  think  much  better  than  ridiculous,  and  we  re- 
gret that  in  commenting  upon  the  fact,  that  iiie  vomiting  of  ol»truct- 
ed  bowels  is  not  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  peristaltic  action,  he 
does  not  give  due  credit  to  Brinton,  for  having  first  pointed  this 
out  But  these  are  minorfaalte ;  the  book  is  a  good  one,  and  es- 
pecially for  the  busy  practitioner ;  largely  made  np  of  well  classi- 
fied cases,  with  a  commentary  npon  them,  it  lacks  the  formality 
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of  K  Bet  treatiM,  can  be  eanght  up  *t  any  time,  and  opened  any- 
where, with  the  oertainty  of  fladiog  profljtebla  knowledge  pleaa- 
antly  pr«aeBt«d.  b. 

Serpents  in  the  Vov^a  Neat.    By  Biv.  John  Todd,  D,  D.     Boston  : 
Lee  &  Shepard,    1867. 

For  years  the  medical  profession  has  labored  to  set  the  public 
mind  right  upon  the  subject  of  abortion,  and  to  awaken  attention  to 
its  lamentable  frequency,  to  show  its  criminality  in  a  moral,  and 
its  deleterious  effects  in  a  physiologf  cal  point  of  view.  After  much 
effort,  thoy  have  succeeded  in  conviuciag  the  clergy  ot  the  prera- 
leiice  of  the  crime,  and  this  little  book  is  one  of  the  first  fimits  of 
a  coDTictioD  of  the  necessity  of  their  interference,  and  one  likely 
to  do  excellent  service.  As  the  subject  has  called  oat  a  man  of  the 
reputation  and  standing  of  Dr.  Todd,  the  lesser  magnates  will, 
undoubtedly,  fbllow  up  the  good  work,  and  no  longer  respond  to 
appeals  on  the  aabjeot,  as  onedid-to  us  but  a  short  time  since: 
"  What  I  do  you  pretend  to  say  that  any  of  my  church  do  such 
things  ?"  Unfortunately,  it  is  but  too  well  known  that  modem 
christians  can  not  repeat  the  boast  of  those  of  pagan  Borne,  that 
they  could  be  distinguished  from  the  world  around  them,  because 
they  did  not  procure  abortions. 

yfe  advise  our  readers  to  supply  themselves  with  this  little  work, 
and,  when  applied  to  for  service,  which  no  honorable  physician 
will  render,  hand  out  a  copy,  and  recommend  it  as  containing 
excellent  information  upon  the  whole  matter.  It  will  save  embar- 
rassment, the  unpleasantness  of  reftasal,  and,  to  a  certainty,  prevent 
another  application !  The  second  chapter  of  the  work,  "  The  Cloud 
with  a  Dark  Lining,"  is  on  the  subject  of  preventing  conception, 
and  when  they  find  a  woman  beginning  to  suffer  from  meaorrhagia, 
irregularities,  and  "weaknesses,"  while  her  fkmily  is  remaining 
suspiciously  small,  they  may  call  her  attention  to  that  part  of  the 
work,  with  the  hint,  that  in  it  she  may  find  a  means  of  cure,  by 
learning  the  cause  of  her  ailments.  k. 

Observations  on  the  Scientific  Study  of  Suman  Nature.    A  Lecture 
Delivered  before  the  London  College  of  Preceptors.    By  Edwakd 
L.  YoDHAHB,  M.  D.    D.  Appleton  %  Co :  1867. 
This  is  truly  one  of  the  class  of  "  small  books  on  great  subjects." 

Within  the  compass  of  about  Strty  pages,  the  author  has  given  a 
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vast  amoont  of  Awd  for  refiectton,  helped  to  make  erident  matiul 
dependence,  »nd  vmity  of  mtnd  and  body,  and  aided  m  in  eeeiiig 
tbe  naiTeree  as  a  wondrons  barroODic  whole,  and  not  as  an  aBsem- 
blage  of  detached  ft-m^ents,  and  nnconneoted  procoflBee,  and  races 
of  beings. 

We  helieve  we  ehall  better  serre  our  readers,  and  give  tbem  a 
better  opportani^  of  Judging  of  tiie  woi^,  bj  making  a  fbw  ex- 
tracts from  it,  than  hy  anything  we  conld  writo  abont  it. 

Thus  he  states  the  manner  is  which  man  has  heretofbre  been 
studied,  and  he  states  it  jnetij : 

"  The  method  of  regarding  man  which  tradition  has  transmttted 
to  OB  from  the  earliest  ages,  ia,  at  the  outset,  to  cleave  him  asunder, 
and  substitute  the  idea  of  two  beings  fbr  the  reali^  of  one.  Hav- 
thus  introduced  the  notion  of  his  doable  nature — mind  and  body, 
as  separate,  independent  existences — there  grew  up  a  series  of 
moral  contrasts  between  the^^oint«d  prodnots.  Tbe  mind  was 
ranked  as  the  higher,  or  apiiitwal  nature,  the  body  as  the  lower, 
or  material  nature.  The  mind  was  said  to  be  pure,  aspiring, 
immaterial ;  the  body  gross,  cormpt,  and  perishable;  and  thus  the 
feeling  became  enlisted  to  widen  the  breach  and  perpetuate  the 
antagonism.  Having  divided  him  into  two  ^ien  entities,  and 
sought  all  terms  of  applause  to  celebrate  the  one,  while  exhausting 
the  vocabulary  of  reproach  upon  the  other,  the  fragments  were 
given  over  to  two  parties  —  the  body  to  the  doctors  of  medicine, 
and  the  spirit  to  tbe  doctors  of  philosophy,  who  seem  to  have 
agreed  in  but  one  thing,  that  the  partition  shall  be  eternal,  and 
that  neither  shall  ever  intrude  into  tbe  domain  of  tbe  other." 

The  pnrsuit  of  the  study  of  mind,  by  the  doctors  of  philosophy, 
has  been  barren  of  good ;  so  much  so,  that  they  themselves  "  have 
actually  denied  the  attainment  of  truth  to  be  their  object:  declar- 
ing that  the  supreme  aim  of  philosophy  is  nothing  more  than  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  intelleetnal  gymnastics."  To  re-unite  tbeee 
separated  fragments,  is  now  to  i}e  the  work  of  soienee ;  a  work  in 
which  Carpenter  led  off  with  those  excellent  ohapten  in  his  J%y<- 
iology  and  Mental  Philosophy;  a  wwh  to  which  this  lecture  is  a 
brief,  but,  by  no  means  fbeble  oontribntim.  For  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  we  must  refer  to  the  original  source. 

There  are  some  most  exodkat  remarks  upon  the  subjects  of 
mental  hygiene  and  education ;  our  apaoe  will  only  allow  ns  to 
give  a  aingle  paragraph  wp<m  the  former  snbjeot: 
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"Th&one  great  philoMphieal  Uvnpon  which  bodily  and  mental 
heat^  ar«  alike  depand^t,  is'tbe  altematuon  of  aetion  and  i<epo«e, 
which  reanlts  from  the  linitatton  of  power.  Tke  eternal  equation 
of  vital  vigor  is,  rai  equaiUi  exaraUe.  That  tepdeiMf  to  rhythmic 
action,  which  soems  to  mark  all  displays  of  power  in  the  aniverae, 
IB  oonflpicuDosly  inaaifo»t«d  in  /tbe  organic  eocoiemy,  lowing  the 
muclee  of  reapimtkn  eight  boon  Fepoae  out  of  tvr«*^>4>i>r,  and 
Bix  honre  reet  to'tbOMsf  the  heart  Iheara^hral  rhythm  is  dior- 
nal,  ezo^  that  rest  which  pai^fl  of  the  bmin  »ay  obtain  when 
only  other  parts  are  in  action,  the  organ  finds  its  impropriate  repose 
in  steep.  'Half  our  dwys  ire -spend  in  the  ahadew  ^  the  earth, 
and  ^ebrothwef  deatfc  sKtraotetii  a  third  partsf  our  livee,'  says 
the  eloqnmit  Sir  Tberaaa  Bromte ;  that  is,  the-  peiiodidties  of  cere- 
bral aetion  ave  de&Md  by  astronomic  eyeke;  the  brunand  the 
eolar  system  mardi  tcffether.  SzMwise  aad  repose  are  eqsally 
iDidiap^isable  to  mantal  tiger ;  deficiency  «f  exercise  prodnoes 
saental  feeUeneas ;  dcdciency  of  reet,  disease." 

We  hope-  tfaeae  extracts  will  induce  a  ^rther  aoqnainlaBoe  with 
a  little  work  whidi  we  warrant  to  yield  a  thoaaand  ibid  «f  improve- 
ment, ooo-pared  with  the  time  neoeeaary  for  its  peroaal;  every 
member  of  the  ^^eesien  who  would  nuee  himself  occasionally 
above  aloes  aiKl  rhabart),  abiMild  give  it  a  oaraftil  pw«eal,  and  then 
hand  it  to  his  sMghbor,  the  teacher.  a. 


OBITUARY. 


Dr.  Cantor  Wiitar. 

DiiD— In  Philadelphia,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1867,  of  sm^hb 
apoplexy,  Z>r.  Casvar  Wmtab,  in  the  <6tli  year  of  hie  age. 

Dr.  WiBTAE  was  a  well-known  and  highly  respectable  citiaen  of 
Philadelphia,  who,  having  for  many  years  withdrawn  from  the 
practice  of  medicine,  had  devoted  himself  with  untiring  aeal  to 
works  of  general  benevolence.  The  center  of  a  lai^  fomily  con- 
nection, the  nephew  of  the  distingnisfaed  anahnniBt  and  surgeon 
whose  name  he  bore,  with  excellent  abilities,  a  thorough  medical 
education,  ample  means,  and  tbe  patro«age  of  a  wealthy  religiouB 
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denominstloB,  be'«tered  vptm  th«  pRth  of  proAasional  lift  with 
the  aasnred  project  of  raooeu,  aiid  might,  wtth  oonpftrattre  ewe, 
htkV«  attained  the  highest  emolameBtB  vaA  hooon  to  irhich  it  led. 
That  he  paused,  and  tamed  aside  in  mid-ear«er,  devoting  himself 
thenoeforinird  almost  emtbrelf  to  the  dnrties  of  (kHnestlc  life,  and 
works  of  public  good,  was  owing  to  the  conTieticm  that  he  ooohl 
better  acquit  himself  of  the  re^mnsibilities  which  devolved  upon 
him  in  other  departments  of  labor.  His  cimoBBtaoees  pJuad  him. 
above  the  necessity  of  ptofiwaioaal  toil«  and  en&bled  him  to  devote 
all  his  leisute,  and  the  rewiuroes  of  an  a«liv«  niad,  to  the  promo- 
tion, in  varions  waysi  ot  (he  welfltre  of  his  feUow-maft.  In  wnploy- 
ments  snob  as  these,  he  labored  with  oawearied  ditigcMoe  mtil  the 
close.  For  more  than  forty  years  be  UUd  the  ofioas  of  Seoretar/-, 
and  President  of  the  Boani  of  Maaagpra  of  the  Pbila4elpbi*  Dia* 
pensary,  the  sphere  of  which  was  greatly  extended  dnring  his 
administration  of  its  affairs — the  impalse  given  ending  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  department  over  which  he  also  presided.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  several  of  onr  flo^ties'  fltr  tlie  improve- 
nent  of  prison  diMipltne,  and  ttia  reformaUOD  of  c4fead«r«,  adiUt 
and  jnvttftle, against  the  lim* of  God' and  maa;  tahfog  an  espeolai 
interest  in  all  that  related  to  the  African  race.  He  was  a  manager 
of  oar  two  Honsee  of  B^tige,  and  doriwg  awuiy  years,  phyaioian  to 
tfaatflireokved'cbildreD.  This  opprenedj  and  SiereAire  degraded, 
people,  ever  foond  in  him  a  foithftil  advocate  and  friend;  and  he 
happily  lived  to  witeess  th»r  enfranehlBement  and  elevation  to 
the  common  bratiMrboed  of  man:  To  the  warwfrieh  led  to  this 
great  resolt,  he  was,  no  dosbt,  m  aoocodanoe  wtth  Ae  principles  of 
hia  sect,  oonsoientioiialy  vpponA ;  t^ngb  on*  of  his  sens,  emanei* 
pated  trma  paternal  control,  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  fratri- 
cidal strife,  and  wsa  sevwely  wqnnded  on  thedisaertrons  field  made 
memorable  by  the  death  of  hia  friend  and  commander,  the  etoqnent 
and  lamented  Ool<nd  BiAer.  Bat  while  he  regarded  war  as  an 
nnwarrantable  means  fer  the  accomplishmeat  of  any  object,  he  was 
too  shrewd  not  to  foresee  in  the  abt^tion  of  slavery  to  which  it 
most  lead,  some  compensation  for  the  evils  which  necessarily  fol- 
lowed in  its  train.  He  was  an  influential  and  exemplary  member 
of  the  religions  society  to  which  he  belonged,  frtlfiUing  all  his 
dntiee  in  strict  conformity  with  the  &ith  in  which  he,  and  his 
anoeMors  ftM-several  gmenrtioas,  had  been  edaeated.  That  bosily 
engaged  in  deeds  <tf  charity  and  kindareas  to  maokiad,  his  whole 
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time  fblly  employed,  nuUa  dies  tine  linea,  life  glided  sereaely  and 
happily  »w»y,  &nd,  in  the  bosom  of  his  liunily,  luTiBg  the  love 
ftcd  respeci  of  all  who  knew  him,  *t  peace  with  God,  and  in  per- 
fect charity  with  the  world,  he  finished  his  oonrse  apon  earth,  and 
entered  with  hope  and  ooufideooe  upoa  an  etwnid  and  nnohanging 
state  of  existenee ;  for  whloh — 

"SomhtiimMM  JmI^M  to  ilW."— 

he  had  long  made  diligent  preparation. 

I>r.  WiSTAK  was  a  maa  of  rigorons  mind,  excitable  temperament, 
warm  and  geuMons  impalees,  steady  friMidship,  and  abble  de- 
portment. He  was  t^e  tWead  ttt  the  outcast,  tfae  nnfortanate,  and 
the  oppressed  at  every  eolor ;  one  to  wbom  tiieir  appeal  was  never 
made  in  vain ;  and  tiie  void  which  hia  deatii  has  cansed  in  the 
ranks  of  homaoity  will  net  sosa  be  filled.  l. 

Dr.  Orsemus  Richmond. 

At  a  called  raeetiog  of  tlie  Howard  County  Kedioal  8ooi«ty,  held 
in  Kokomo,  va  the  itii  of  Uay,  1867,  the  following  resolations 
were  adopted  as  a  tribate  to  the  meiiMiry  of  Dr.  Oanwcs  RioH- 
momd; 

^  God  having  in  bis  infinite  wisdom,  seen  fit  to  remove  firom  onr 
midst,  our  beloved  friend  and  profeanonal  tarother.  Dr.  OaiXHue 
BiCBMOHO,  therefore, 

Betfitved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Biohmoiio,  out  Aasooiation  has 
lost  a  valoable  membw,  society  a  oMfnl  and  reelected  oitiaen. 

Besdvtd,  Tbat  w*  de^ly  sympathise  with  the  flimily  and 
fi-iends  of  the  deoeaaed,  in  their  distreasing  bereavement,  that 
we  tender  them  oar  sincere  and  unaffected  candoleDoe,  Mid  cmn- 
meud  them  to  an  all-wise  Creator,  who  is  ever  ready  to  appease 
the  grief  of  the  bereaved  heart. 

Sesoived,  That  a  cogy  of  these  resolutioni  be  spread  upon  the 
records  of  this  Soeie^,  published  in  the  Cincinnati  Journal  op 
Ukdicuo,  aitd  the  Howard  County  papera. 

J.  C.  JOBMSON,   ) 

L.  KxtMj  [■  Committee. 

W.  K.  Mavitt,  3 

Jouu  (SE  Lahbalu)  is  at  laafc  dead,  having  lingered  out,  for 
many  months,  a  miserable  exiatanoe  in  the  Innatie  ai^lnm. 
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R^ty  to  Professor   SamUbM — A  Maid  on   the  Jikdical   Colleges. 

Hkssrb.  EciTOBfl : — Among  tbe  nnmerons  qtiestiona  affecting  the 
character  of  onnr  profteston  at  the  present  ttme,  that  of  Medical 
Education  is  by  fcr  the  moet  important. 

It  can  not  be  d«nled  that  Kiihciki  is  tuA  losing  its  rank  among 
the  learned  professions,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  ihe  American 
pablic,  Mid  emy  inrteltigent  man  knows  tktt  this  deolhis  is  cansed 
hj  admitting  to  the  ranks  of  the  profession  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  ntterlj  incompetent  to  discharge  its  responsible  duties. 

It  has  been  the  &shion  witii  many  to  reproach  onr  legislators 
for  not  paaeing  laws  to  enppress  qnaekery,  as  if  this  was  the  cause 
of  the  eril ;  but  snoh  reproach  is  anjust.  Onr  legiriators  are  not 
responsible.  They  have  chartered  Medical  CotUges,  and  have 
committed  to  the  Trustees  and  Faculties  of  tiiese  Coilagss  the  duty 
of  providing  the  State  with  qualified  physicians  and  surgeons. 
The  Oolite  Professors  wn  not  merely  oar  l^ally  constituted  in- 
structors in  physie,  but  tiiey  ar«  the  dnly  antborised  goardians  of 
the  profession — they  ar«  placed  as  sentinels  at  the  portals  of  the 
Temple  of  Hedical  Science,  with  plsaary  power  to  admit  and  to 
exclude  whomeoever  they  please. 

The  controlling  inflnenoe  wbl^  the  pablie  tMchera  of  Medicine 
have  exercised  orar  most  at  onr  UecUcal  Jowmals  and  Medical 
Assodaiions,  has  enabled  th«m  to  divert  atteotion  from  tbe  true 
source  (^  the  evil.  It  is  only  of  Istte  tbat  the  great  body  of  pro- 
fessional men  has  beOome  Impressed  with  tiie  guilt  of  the  Coll^ea 
in  this  matta>,  and  detemined  to  spsak  the  truth  eaimestly,  and 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  misandenAood.  The  plea  that  private 
teachers  are  in  &Blt  Ibr  not  sending  a  better  dass  of  pupils  to 
Collie,  is  no  longer  adnissibl*,  either  as  justifying  or  extenuating 
the  conduct  of  the  )m>fesaorB.  Tba  jnlvata  teaober  can  not  confer 
degrees — he  has  no  power  bo  bestow  medioal  honors,  or  medical 
privileges.  This  power  bd<mgs  to  tbe  CoUegas,  and  they  alono 
are  responsible  for  ita  proper  exorcise.  If  a  praotiticner  send  to 
College  a  student  who  ia  deflcitnt  in  aoademie  edaoation,  tbe  Col- 
lege should  at  oBoe  reject  him,  and  invtnKt  the  private  preceptor 
as  to  the  degT«e  of  edoeation  neeessary  to  maferualation.    For 
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them  to  admit  ti  stndeiit  who  is  deetitate  of  edooation,  and  pnt  the 
stamp  of  K.  D.  apon  him  ere  he  is  capaUe  of  compreBendiog  the 
elements  of  Medical  Sclenee,  and  then  to  send  him  forth  into  the 
world  aa  a  geuaine  Doctor,  is  «s  groat  a  crime  againat  society  as 
the  pasoing  of  ooiinterfUt  money. 

I  know  it  is  an  unp«oions  task  to  impeaah  the  aoudmct  of  men 
in  hi^  pUow ;  bat  wh^  the  honor  9t  our  haioved  pnrflMskiA,  and 
the  interests  of  liomanity  are  at  stake,  do  personal  ocmsid«ra£ion 
— BK^  aa  tke  fear  of  offenae,  or  the  proWkle  forftiture  c^  &voiv-- 
should  deter  any  one  Stom.  ntterisg  his  oooviettMU  oa  this  snlyect. 
Brery  man  who  haa^tbe  wal&re  of  the  [U!»Aaai«a  «t  heart  shonld 
speak  lua  sastimeata  boldly,  aitd  sbeuid  persist  in  spewing  and. 
laboring,  until  Hia  iM>Qeant  wr^ohad  ajstMn  of  Medieat  Bdncatitm 
iarefi>rmed. 

TV  OoiltffMara  aie»»  rt«fmuiUe  for  th*  degndatitn  of  tht  pro- 
fasiom^  In  t^ir  diAonorabio  riy»Ify,  tb«y  haivo  pat  the  lecture 
fiwa,  aBd  the  standard  of  qaali&oattoa  M>  low«  tliat  It  is  now  really 
eaai«- liHr  a.man  tobaaDoator  An  to  Wa  sluMmakflr,  or  a  hattw, 
and  it  «oat«  leaa. 

The  line  wWcAi  oam  tepamrtad  legitimate  madieun  from  qnacA* 
ery  haa<beaB'  abaliriked.  Tb«  doera  of  onr  Hedi«al  CoU^^ea  have 
been  thrown  (^ran  wide-  OMN^h  to  admit  tha  most  illiterate. 
WitiUin  the  jwst  mentt,  I  was  ulled  to  oensolt  witti  an  H.  D., 
whose  ignorance  and  stupidity  would  disgnMe  «  oobtder's  bendi. 

For  ynuv  past,  iAm  moat  ea^ighteaod  msnibere  of  the  pn^isasion 
have  bnen  urging  tW  Cdl^rea  to  ikailt  front  gnadoating  nnwortiiy 
candidates.  Again  and  again,  has  t^  National  Medieal  Asaoeia- 
tiou  remonstrated  witk  than,  and  all  our  Stat*  and  looal  orgaBtsa- 
tiona  hair*  nri^ntiy  reoommeBded  tafors* ;  bnt  moat  of  tb*  GoUcges 
(I  will  not  B^  aU)  have  daregarded  that*  r*Boaamend*tiODfl  Mid 
remonatraswesi  Faittiless  to  their  sacred,  tru^  tiiey  twre  subor- 
dinated tiie  honor  of  th«  proltssicm  to  Aetr  own  seUsh  interests. 

It  waa  bofMd  that  the  stigma  reaeatiy  pat  iipon  the  Collies,  by 
the  Army  Bxamning  Boards,  would  hare  bad  a  hamiliating  and 
satntary  efEset,  and  oonatrain«d  then  to  «eroise  urare  care  in 
granting  diplomas,  but  tba  Pi nknmntt  seem  to  have'  lost  all  synse 
of  shame,  aa  well  aa  of  du^.  Year  aftar  year,  the  diagraceAil 
acramUe  for  atvdant*  is  k«pt  up,  and  t^  Ma  of  erery  Ittrch  wit- 
ness  a  now  brood  of  trnftedgwd  It  D.'s  turned  looae  npon  aoeiety, 
"  liceiutd.  to  kill  or  cure,"  bst  not  qmUifM  to  d»  both. 
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Improoood  with  tlte  newl  at  s  radical  change  in  the  system  of 
graduation,  I  took  occsaion,  in  my  Annual  Beport,  to  recommend 
a  law  for  the  ]trotection  of  onr  peof^e  against  incompetent  prae- 
titioners.  The  bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  State 
Board  of  Medical  Examiners.  The  Board  was  to  be  composed  of 
nine  medical  gentlem«B,  to  be  ^pointed  by  the  Governor,  from 
among  the  most  emiaent  {^ysicuus  in  the  State.  It  forbade  any 
person  practicing  wiUiout  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State 
Board.  It«  examinations  were  to  be  open  to  the  graduates  of  all 
the  Bohools.  By  a  chuise  in  the  bill,  physicians  practicing  at  the 
date  of  its  passage  were  exempted  &om  its  provisions.  The 
friends  ef  the  bill  confidently  believed  that  such  an  act  wonld,  in 
a  few  years,  secure  to  the  State  a  corps  of  educated  and  accov- 
plished  practitioners. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  was  nrged  on  the  following  grounds : 

1st.  That  the  State  aoted  wisdy  in  establishing  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers for  the  army,  whereby  .competent  medical  skill  was  secured 
for  the  soldiers. 

2d.  That  if  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  health 
and  lives  of  her  soldiers  against  unsafe  practitioners,  it  is  no  leas  a 
duty  to  affi)rd  similar  protection  to  hor  citiEens. 

In  arguing  the  necessity  for  such  legislation,  I  referred  to  the 
mass  of  ignorant  Doctors  throughout  the  country,  by  whose  mal- 
practice hundreds  of  human  lives  are  annually  sacrificed.  Uany 
of  these  Doctors  are  graduates ;  some  have  attended  but  one 
coarse  of  lectures,  and  thousands  of  them  have  never  been  inside 
of  a  College  at  all. 

I  also  alluded  to  the  large  number  of  graduates  of  regular 
schools,  rejected  by  the  Army  Board  for  incompetency,  in  proof  ^1' 
the  fact,  that  the  diploma  of  a  Medical  CoUege  hae  ceased  to  be  nf 
any  value  as  evidence  of  capacUt/. 

Having  mentioned  the  leading  featnres  of  my  Beport  (so  far  as 
related  to  medical  qualification),  and  having  stated  some  of  the 
considerations  which  influenced  me  to  present  the  question  in  a 
public  document,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  an  article,  by 
Professor  Hamilton,  of  Starling  Kedical  College,  published  in  the 
April  Jiiuubar  of  your  Journal. 

The  distinguished  Professor  does  not  perceive  much  necessity 
for  legislative  interference  in  medical  afilbirs,  nor  much  need  of 
medical  reform.    From  his  elevated   position  at  the  Capital,  he 
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benif^ly  BnW«7S  the  situation.  He  Iwboldfl  the  wortby  Alumai 
of  Old  Starling  engaged  in  §noc«eafiil  prootioe  thronghont  the  fair 
valleya  of  the  Scioto,  He  wes  them  training  a  fresh  eapply  of 
•tadeats  for  the  coming  winter.  His  mind  dwells  complaisantly 
on  the  "magnitnde  of  the  interest  at  stake."  (?)  From  his  "piv- 
otal point"  the  prospect  is  deoidedljr  pleasing.  "All  things  are 
lovely,"  and  "the  profession  deserves  only  plandits." 

The  Professor's  review  is  most  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  entirely 
overlooks  the  vital  points  of  my  Report,  which  were  discussed  by 
Dr.  Reeve,  in  the  March  namber  of  the  JoraNAL.  Strangely 
oblivious  of  the  main  question,  he  seizes  a  point  of  trifling  moment 
in  the  argnment.  This  point  is  an  alleged  inaccuracy,  in  my 
statement,  of  the  number  of  candidates  rejected  by  the  late  Army 
Examining  Board.  I  put  tbe  number  at  eighty  per  cent.  He 
aays  the  number  rcgected  for  incompetency  was  lees  than  fifteen 
per  cent.  He  calls  this  discrepuicy  the  "pivotal  point,"  and  ex- 
hausts nearly  five  pages  of  the  Jouknal,  and  a  good  deal  of  strat- 
egy, in  an  attempt  to  prove  my  statement  a  "blunder." 

I  shonld  be  glad  if  U  were  a  blunder,  and  when  the  evidenoe  of 
mistake  is  sstisfoctory,  I  will  most  cheerfully  correct  my  error,  in 
the  archives  of  the  Medical  Department,  as  well  as  in  the  public 
jonrnals. 

My  estimate  of  the  number  rejected  was  not  made  inconsider- 
ately. It  was  based  on  information  obtained  tcom  members  of  the 
IBxamining  Board  and  other  sources.  Before  writing  my  Report,  I 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  exact  official  figures.  The  record  of  suc- 
cessfVil  candidates  had  been  placed  on  file  in  the  Sni^eon-General's 
office,  but  my  predecessor,  General  Barr,  informed  me  that  the 
Board  made  no  report  of  the  nnaucceBsAil  candidates.  I  will  ven- 
ture the  assertion,  that  no  portion  of  your  readers  will  be  more 
surprised  with  Dr.  Hamilton's  figures,  than  the  gentlemen  who 
composed  the  Examining  Board. 

Since  the  publication  of  his  paper,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  fVom  medical  gentlemen,  who  not  only  indorse  my  position, 
but  my  figures.  A  letter  received  fVom  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Examining  Board,  contains  the  following  statement ; 

"  I  am  sure  that  not  more  than  one  in  four  of  the  candidates 
passed,  at  any  examination  in  which  I  participated." 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Legislature,  fbnnerly  a  regimen- 
tal Surgeon,  thinks  Prof.  H.  must  be  mistaken.    He  was  examined 
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by  the  first  Board,  and  distinctly  pemember  that  on  the  first  fore- 
notm  of  the  oeMion,  no  leas  than  thirty  of  the  candidates  abscond- 
ed, after  examining  the  qaeetions  on  the  cards. 

Bnt  I  have  no  with  to  press  the  iavestigation  in  Uiis  direction. 
So  fw  as  the  argnment  is  oonoemed,  I  can  well  afford  to  accept  the 
namber  claimed  by  Dr.  E.  as  rejectod. 

Adopting  bis  method  of  calculation,  IS  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  wonld  be  140. 

Kow  allowing  that  the  physicians  examined,  constitnted  one 
fifteenth  of  the  medical  force  of  the  State,  and  fiiirly  represented 
them  in  point  of  intelligence,  thia  woald  give  an  aggregate  ol 
2,100  incompetent  practitioners  in  Ohio.  Bnongh  to  satisfy  most 
persons  that  we  have  indeed  a  "  reformatory  work  on  hand." 

It  is  possible  that  the  Professor  has,  throngfa  mistake,  pat  hie 
band  on  the  wrong  package,  and  instead  of  giring  the  Beoord  oi 
the  Army  Board,  has  presented  ns  with  the  results  of  some  gradu- 
ating class  in  Starling  Kedical  College  t 

7b  err  u  human — ^I  therefore  respectftilly  suj^^  that  the  Pro- 
fessor put  on  his  glawos,  and  re-«xamine  tiia  labels  on  those  her- 
metically sealed  packages. 

My  doubt  of  the  ProfessOT's  accuracy,  is  enhanced  by  the  Act, 
that  though  Secretary  of  the  Board,  and  possessing  the  docomento, 
he  does  not  submit  a  plain  ofBoial  statement  of  the  truth.  Nor  is 
bis  testimony  that  of  a  disinterested  witness.  On  the  contrary, 
he  puts  himself  forward  as  a  special  pleader,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  shield  the  Colleges,  has  suffered  himself  to  make  an  unfair  use 
of  the  Beoord  in  bis  possession.  I  inrite  special  attention  to  the 
proof  of  tbis  assertion. 

The  Army  Board  existed  about  four  and  a  half  years.  Dr.  H. 
served  on  the  Board  about  six  months — the  first  six  months  of  its 
organicatioD.  He  confesses  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the  nnmber 
approved  or  rejected  by  subsequent  Boards.  This  confession  ob- 
viously disqualifies  bim  for  tJie  discussion  on  which  he  has  em- 
barked, for  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  number  rejected  during  the 
four  years  that  followed  bis  twm  of  service,  by  what  authority 
does  he  pronounce  as  incorreot,  my  estimate  of  the  aoobioate 
number  r^ected. 

Admitting  that  the  first  Board  rejected  only  16  per  cent.,  does  it 
follow  that  this  ratio  was  rejected  by  all  the  other  Boards  7  The 
Professor  evidently  thinks  so,  and  it  wonld  be  interesting  to  lean 
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by  what  prooees  of  "  mabhematical  gradation  "  or  logic,  he  ar- 
rived at  sach  a  conclnsion.  He  was  warranted  in  giving  the  result 
of  the  ezarai nations  in  which  he  participated—nothing  more— and 
yet  it  will  appear  from  a  oarefnl  reading  of  bii  article,  that  he  has 
not  even  done  this.  He  says  the  Board  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber admitted  330  candidates  for  examination.  Of  this  uamber 
live  withdrew,  after  attempting,  "  more  or  less,"  to  answer  qaes- 
tione.  Xineteon  others  withdrew  for  reasons  not  stated.  There 
remained  306  npon  whom  the  Board  was  called  to  pass  judgment. 
Does  the  gentleman  inform  ns  what  that  judgment  was  ?  I  posi- 
tively answer,  he  dots  not.  He  has  stadioosly  avoided  giving  this 
information.  He  says  ma»jr  "  who  were  not  sncoessAit  with  the 
firet  and  second,  applied  to  miltaequent  Boards.  The  object  at  pres- 
ent is  to  state  exactly  what  was  ibe  final  result  with  these  30ti  can- 
didates," and  he  eonoludes  by  saying,  "  whole  numbw  approved 
by  first,  second,  and  mibtequent  Boards,  86S.  Whole  nnmber  reject- 
ed, 43." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  Dr.,  H.  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
first  Board,  may  not  have  apivoved  one-half  or  one-third  of  the 
original  306.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  ihct,  except 
trma  the  Secretary;  all  jre  learn  from  him,  is  that  the  rejected  can- 
didates of  1861,  wore  privileged  to  go  before  later  Boards ;  some  of 
them  may  have  been  reacted  half  a  doaen  of  times  before  being 
approved.  But  all  of  them  that  were  fintUli/  i^>proTed,by  anyof  the 
Boards  during  the  war,  are  incladod  by  Dr.  Hamilton  in  the  above 
268.  I  snbmitwbfitherthisisa  fhirnseof  theBecord.  If  the  Doctor 
had  stated  the  number  examined  and  approved,  by  the  Board  on 
which  he  served,  and  other  Secretaries  had  made  similar  reports 
of  their  Boards,  there  wonkl  be  no  room  for  controversy. 

Of  the  three  hundred  imd  thirty  entries,  the  Professor  reports 
only  forty-three  rejected.  An  opponwit  of  the  Regular  Colleges, 
might  insist  that  the  tweoty-fonr  absconders,  (6xlff)  should  be 
added  to  the  forty-three, — wfaieh  would  give  a  total  of  sixty-seven 
rejected  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war.  But  this  claim 
can  not  be  allowed.  The  Professor  has  "a  due  regard  for  the 
righto  and  foeliags  of  all  concerned."  To  snppose  that  those 
twenty-four  graduates  after  looking  over  the  card-qnestions,  be- 
came distrustflil  of  iheir  ability,  and  vamosed,  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  r^eotioa  by  the  Board,  is  a  gratuitous  and  ungenerous 
asanmption !    la  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  while  in 
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the  act  of  sharpening  their  penoilg,  prior  to  filling  the  blank 
apaeee,  they  enddenly  raeollected  a  prewing  engagemont  at  home, 
perhaps  an  obstetrical  or'  conanltation  appoiatment,  which  they 
were  in  honor  bonud  to  otaaerre  I 

Bat  we  are  not  left  wholly  to  hypotherie  on  thk  point.  History 
informs  as,  that  in  those  Atiys  of  pablio  examinatione,  a  disease 
beulng  some  resemblanee  to  cholera,  mode  tta  appearaaoe  in  Col- 
umbus. The  "  medicated  "  brethrui  from  the  rural  districts,  were 
particularly  liable  to  it*  inflnence.  TWr  sadden  chwuge  of  diet, 
fVora  the  deseicated  esonlenti  of  the  previona  season,  to  the  green 
peas  and  other  eariy  p>odaots  of  the  Capital,  taay  hare  increased 
this  susceptibility.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  Doc- 
tors, alarmed  by  the  novelty  of  the  symptoms,  took  the  first  home- 
ward hound  train,  aa  soon  as  they  felt  themselves  attacked.  One 
patriotic  Esculapian,  though  suffering  severely,  refused  to  succiimb 
to  the  endemic.  Finding  all  ordinary  remedies  of  no  avail,  he 
applied  an  old  copy  of  Hooper't  Dictionary  to  his  epif/<utriiim,  and 
buttoning  his  eoat  down  before  to  keep  the  cataplasm  tn  gitu,  he 
proceeded  to  the  Examiners'  Hall,  and  commenced  the  task  of  fill- 
ing np  the  blanks  between  the  questions.  He  was  getting  i^ong 
quite  comfortably,  until  a  "  venerable  member  of  the  Board,"  oIh 
served  bim  taking  a  stealthy  look  at  Hooptr,  and  thereupon 
charged  him  with  a  violation  of  the  rolea. 

The  unhi^py  Doctor,  ashamed  to  confess  his  &itb  in  the  vu^ne 
of  a  cat^lasm  tliat  had  not  been  legaliaed  by  the  Faculty,  said  in 
reply,  that  he  was  a  victim  of  the  prevailing  disorder,  and  found 
it  necessary  to  keep  a  good  sap^y  of  paper  about  him,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  emergencies  I 

Thia  explanation  proved  entirely  satia&ctory  to  the  humane 
Secretary,  and  the  Doctor  was  parmitted  to  withdraw,  witfaont 
any  stain  upon  his  escutcheon. 

The  Frofossor  charges  me  with  "  reading  the  gr«at  body  of  the 
profession  out  of  respectable  standing,  and  deoooBoing  them  con- 
structively as  criminals."  Thia  is  oartainly  a  grave  oharge,  but  I 
indulge  the  hope  that  he  will  revoke  it  aft«  due  deliberation. 
Bear  in  mind,  that  my  dratnneiation  extends  only  to  thoae  wbo 
were  branded  as  incompdaa  by  the  Examining  Board,  and  to  tJie 
hundreds  of  others  equaUg  incompeUnt,  who  are  now  scattered  over 
the  Stat«,  pursuing  their  &tal  trade  with  criminal  reeklessness. 

Now,  if  thtse  constitute  the  great  body  of  tjie  pro&aslon,  I  plead 
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gQtlty  to  the  charge,  and  only  regret  that  taj  power  is  limited  to 
deaanciation.  So  vile  a  body  ahonld  be  buried  becjrond  the  powi- 
bility  of  reaurrectioii. 

Bat  these  igDOraot  prelenders — embradng  qoaoks  and  oharla- 
tans  c^  every  name  a«d  otHnplexion,  do  no*  «onstitbte  the  body  of 
the  profession,  and  I>r.  Hamilton  ouglit  to  be  disciplined  for  say- 
ing 80.  They  are  the  iUegUimote  progeny  of  the  College.  They 
call  the  Colleges  their  Alna  Mattr,  bat  we  know  that  ignoratue  is 
their  FamiUat  Pmter.  These  are  the  men  who  bring  reproach 
upon  oar  profeaiiOB,  aad  they  will  continue  to  bring  r^roach  and 
dishonor  upon  it,  jost  as  long  as  Probssoi  H.  and  other  influen- 
tial medical  gti^emen  will  act  aa  their  godlhtbers,  and  endorse 
their  claims  to  fellowBbip  and  respectability. 

C.  McDxEHONT. 

Dayton,  May,  1, 1867. 


Mt.  I.  Baker  Brown. — The  name  at  the  head  of  this  artielo  haa 
been  prominent  anrang  the  leading  profeasional  men  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  Sngland,  and  is  flimilfar  to  the  readers  of  medical 
literature  in  this  oonntry.  His  opinions  have  been  received  as  the 
result  of  ample  experienee,  and  of  o^m,  enlightened,  honest  deduc- 
tion. In  the  earnest  discuseion  of  subjects,  raon  have  assumed  an 
air  of  triumph  in  attempting  to  support  their  opinions  by  quota- 
tiona  from  Baker  Brown.  Not  a  few  kept  before  them  his  name, 
as  a  leading  star  in  the  flrmamenb  of  MediciU  Science. 
'  The  flill  of  saoh  an  one,  thus  associated  in  the  public  mind,  fills 
OS  not  only  with  amazement,  but  poignant  sorrow.  It  would  have 
been  better,  if  during  his  defense,  the  speakers  had  been  allowed 
to  piooeed  with  leas  Interruption  and  manifestation  of  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecutors,  and  if  the  whole  case  had  been  ad- 
judged by  the  ihots  alone — yet  there  is  no  room  to  doobt  the  integ- 
rity and  useAiInesa  of  purpose  of  those  who  solemnly  asserted  his 
gaih  and  condemnation.  And  while  the  honor,  dignity,  and  parity 
of  the  proiWion  might  not  permit  the  decision  of  the  Obstetrical 
Society  to  be  reversed,  there  is  room  to  believe  that  the  offender 
allowed  his  seal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps,  restless 
ambition,  to  control  his  better  judgment  and  purer  moral  sense. 
Indeed,  his  mind  seems  to  have  run  into  a  state  bordering  on 
pitiable  monomania. 

It  was  charged  and  proven  that  Baker  Brown  bad  extirpated 
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the  olitoriB  in  both  married  and  aiamarried  femid«6,  -without  tb« 
GODBent  or.  knowledge  of  themselTcs,  their  hanbandB,  or  friends. 
The  queatioD  to  be  decided  was  not  wliether  clitoridectomy  was 
promotive  of  good  dnda,  but,  whether  ite  peribrmance  in  bo  secret 
and  nnprofeaamnal  a  maimer  admitted  of  joetiflc&tion.  The 
Socie^,  by  a  large  vuj/mity,  exprewed  an  nnqualified  negative. 
Under  the  circomBtancee,  the  extirpation  was  pronounced  a  cen- 
surable mutilatton,  and  not  an  operation  for  which  the  profession 
should  be  held  responsible. 

The  defense  was  not  sac^  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
those  having  AiU  oonsoionsnees  of  innocence.  Dr.  Bouth,  the 
leadiDg  speaker  in  behalf  of  Ur.  Brown,  was  more  earnest  than 
judioioflB  or  Bocoeaaflil.  To  Msane  that  the  secret  action  of  the 
aecneed  was  in  acoorda&oe  with  professional  usage,  because, 

1.  Operations  were  daily  performed  without  the  patiest  being 
advised  of  the  varions  stepe  neeeseary  for  their  completioaj  and, 
beeaue, 

2.  The  doctor  is  not  required  to.  reveal  the  &ct  coming  to  his 
knowledge,  that  the  child  of  the  wife  was  not  the  child  of  the  hoe- 
band,  was  to  assume  a  Une  of  argument  not  very  convincing  t« 
old  logiciuM,  nor  delusive  to  the  more  inexperienced.  ' 

After  having  read  the  prooeedinge  of  the  Obstetrical  Society, 
published  in  the  Jjondm  Iianeet,  the  inference  seemed  just,  that 
the  attempted  de&nae  of  Hr.  Brown  by  his  friends,  was  more  inja- 
rious  to  his  cause,  than  would  have  been  the  promptings  of  his  de-* 
liberate  better  judgmtmt.  If  he  had  admitted  the  wrong,  pleading 
iooooenee  of  intention,  restoration,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
speedily  followed  reproof.  No  man,  whose  life  is  guided  by  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  feels  himself  humiliated,  much  less  degraded,  by 
offering  apologies  for  the  oommiaaion  of  an  uninteational  wrong, 
or  for  Beeking  opportunities  to  repair  that  wrong. 

The  question  is  naturally  suggested,  for  what  purpose  was 
clitoridectomy  performed?  The  statement  is,  that  it  was  to  arrcet 
the  practice  of  self-abuse,  and  to  prevent  or  cure  one  of  its  affects, 
mania. 

It  is  to  be  proven  that  when  masturbation  and  mania  are  asso- 
ciated, the  latter  is  a  necessary  resolt  of  the  former.  Ifor  is  it 
certain  that  the  cerebral  disturbance  does  not  originate  the  excita- 
bility of  the  genital  organs,  until  self-abuse  and  mania  become 
mutually  cause  and  effect. 
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Cases  of  self-abnae  ar«  numerous,  while  mania,  originating  from 
this  canB€,  is  rare.  The  clitoris  has  been  removed,  and-men  have 
been  emasculated,  but  without  any  realiEatlon  of  benefit  to  the 
mind.  When  erotic  desires  gain  ascendancy  oyr  intellectual 
culture  and  the  moral  sense,  tbe  case  becomes  indeed  a  pitiable 
one,  bat,  judging  from  the  past,  the  core  is  ontaide  the  domain  of 
Surgery.  m.  b,  w. 

Acetic  Acid  in  Cancer. — The  Gazette  dea  Sbpttaux  for  January, 
con  tains  several  notices  of  Dr.  Broadbent'smethod  of  treating  cancer, 
and  of  the  trials  which  have  been  made  with  it  in  several  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  Paris.  Maisonnouve,  Laugier,  Tillaud,  and  others,  all  testify 
tbatthe  method  waafollowed by  very  "mediocreresnlts."  Wehavetn 
our  own  practice,  tried  it  in  several  cases,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  injections  of  acetic  acid,  perchloride  of  iron,  cm*  any 
other  powerful  agent,  may  be,  in  some  cases,  a  pr^rable  mode  of 
attacking  the  morbid  growth,  but  do  not  believe  that  tbe  acetic 
aeid  has  any  advantage  over  the  knife,  or  the  caustics  generally 
employed.  We  have  found,  as  stated  by  others,  that  great  pain  fol- 
lows tbe  injection  of  acetic  acid  into  healthy  tissues,  but  where  it 
penetrates  the  tumor  alone,  the  patient  does  not  complain.  We 
greatly  fear  that  Dr.  Broadbent's  sanguine  expectations,  from  his 
new  method,  are  not  to  be  realised.  In  our  bumble  opinion,  the 
safest  "modification  "  of  cancer  cell  is  iia  luinihilation.  With  all 
dne  deference  to  those  who  have  advanced  the  theory  that  the  can- 
cerous cachexia  is  due  to  the  dissemination  of  tbe  cancer  cell  from 
tiie  external  tumor,  our  own  experience  has  taught  us  that  no  mat- 
ter how  early,  and  how  thorough  the  extirpation  or  destruction  of 
the  local  growth,  the  return  of  the  disease  can  only  be  prevented 
by  constitntiona)  remedies — the  best  of  which  are  some  of  the  prep- 
arations of  iron.  o.  c.  b. 

Charles  Lever  on  Do(7roRs  and  Patients. — "  The  State  has  no 
more  a  right  to  choose  ray  doctor  than  to  select  a  wife  for  me.  If 
there  be  anything  essentially  a  man's  prerogative,  it  is  bis — ^what 
shall  I  oall  it? — his  caprice  about  his  medical  adviser.  One  man 
likes  a  grave,  sentontious,  silently  disposed  fellow,  who  'ftels  his 
pulse,  shakes  bis  head,  takes  his  fee  and  departs,  with  scarcely 
more  than  a  muttored  monosyllable ;  another  prefers  the  sympa- 
thetic doctor,  that  goes  half-and-half  in   all   his  sufferings,  lies 
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awake  at  night,  thinking  of  his  case,  and  seems  to  rest  hia  own 
hopes  of  fkitnre  bliss  in  life  in  cnriDg  him.  As  for  m^rself,  I  lean 
to  the  fellow  that,  no  matter  what  ails  me,  is  sure  to  make  me  pass 
a  pleasant  half  honr;  Ihat  has  a  liroly  way  of  laughing  down  all 
my  nnpleasant  symptoms,  and  is  curtain  to  have  a  droll  story 
about  a  patient  that  he  has  just  come  from.  That's  the  man  for 
my  money ;  and  I  wish  you  could  tell  me  where  a  man  gets  as  good 
value  as  for  the  gainea  he  gives  to  one  of  these.  Now,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  the  Continent,  this  is  an  order  of  which  they  have 
no  representative.  All  the  professional  classes,  but  more  especially 
the  medical,  are  taken  from  an  inforior  grade  in  society,  neither 
brought  up  in  intercourse  with  the  polite  world,  nor  ever  admitted 
to  it  afterward.  The  conseqnenoe  is,  that  your  doctor  comes  to 
visit  you  as  your  shoemaker  to  measure  yon  for  shoes,  and  it  would 
be  deemed  as  great  a  liberty  were  he  to  talk  of  anything  but  your 
complaint,  as  for  Crispin  to  impart  his  sentiments  about  Bussia, 
or  the  policy  of  Louis  Napoleon.  I  don't  like  the  system,  and  I 
am  convinced  it  doesn't  work  well.  If  I  know  anything  of  human 
nature,  too,  it  is  this — that  nobody  tells  his  whole  truth  to  his 
physician  till  he  can't  hdp  it.  Ko,  Tom,  it  only  comes  out  after  a 
long  cross-examination,  great  patience,  and  a  deal  of  dodging ; 
and  for  this  yon  must  have  no  vulgar-minded,  common- 
place, under-bred  fellow,  but  a  consummate  man  of  the  world, 
who  knows  when  yon  are  bamboozling  him,  and  when  fencing  him 
off  with  a  sham.  He  must  be  able  to  use  all  the  arts  of  a  priest  in 
the  confoesional,  and  an  advocate  in  a  trial,  with  a  few  more  of 
his  own  not  known  to  either,  to  extort  your  secret  from  you :  and 
I  am  sore  that  a  man  of  vulgar  habits  and  low  associations  is  not 
the  beet  adapted  for  this." — The  Dodd  Family  Abroad. 

Thk  Moltiplicatioh  or  Medical  Schools. — In  our  last  week's  edi- 
torial we  incidentally  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  are  tempted  to  recur 
to  it.  During  the  present  session  of  our  State  Legislature  two  new 
medical  schools  have  been  incorporated,  and  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself,  whether  such  an  increase  in  the  provision  for  medical 
education  is  called  for  by  any  existing  necessity.  Any  one  running 
his  eye.  over  the  long  list  of  similar  institutions  distributed  all 
over  the  United  States,  must  feel  that  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  the 
existence  of  snch  a  necessity  ought  to  rest  upon  those  who  ask  for 
an  addition  to  their  number.   We  well  remember  the  astonishment 
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with  which,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  to  ns  a  few  jeara  sinoe 
in  Vienna,  hy  a  Hungarian  pbyiician,  as  io  the  namber  of  medical 
echoolfl  in  the  ITQited  States,  oar  reply  that  there  was  "  at  least  one 
to  every  State,  and  in  some  there  were  two  or  even  more,"  was  re- 
ceived. "  Why,"  said  be,  "  in  the  whole  Austrian  Empire  we  have 
but  three  I"  Onr  national  pride  did  not  permit  us  to  weigh  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  schools  of  the  two  countriea ;  and  for 
aught  he  learned  from  as,  each  one  of  oar  nomerons  lecturiDg  es- 
tablishments might  claim  eqoality  with  the  world -renowned  School 
of  Vienna. 

But  really  this  is  a  serious  evil — this  readiness  of  our  StateLegis* 
latures  to  give  the  authority  to  create  doctors  of  medicine  to  any 
decent  body  of  petitioners,  or  any  incorporated  literary  institution. 
It  is  one  of  the  fruits,  no  doubt,  of  oar  ft-ee  goremment,  but  one 
which  does  little  creditto  the  wisdom  or  enlightenment  of  our  l^is- 
lators.  Par  from  being  an  evidence  of  int^igence  and  culture,  it 
is  a  proof  of  ignorance  and  narrowneas.  It  comes  from  a  want  of 
knowledge  of  what  a  proper  school  of  medicine  should  be,  and  a 
desire,  doubtless  often  well  m^tnt,  but  too  frequently  most  paltry 
and  timorous,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  sustaining  monopolies.  Thus 
it  has  come  to  pass,  that  at  the  very  moment  when  avigorous  effort 
is  being  made  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  raise  the 
standard  of  professional  education  throughout  the  laud,  to  require  a 
more  thorough  literary  training  before  admission  to  medical  BchoolB,to 
establishamoreuniformsyBtemof  tuition  throughoat  the  States,  and 
thus  tocreate  a  body  of  enlightened,  th(»*oughly  trained  and  compe- 
tent men  for  the  responsible  office  of  guardians  of  the  public  health, 
these  efforts  are  constantly  antagonized  by  tlie  creation  of  new  ee- 
tablishmente  by  our  State  authorities  for  the  manufiacture  of  medi- 
cal diplomas,  which,  fbr  all  that  the  community  knows,  are  Just  as 
good  a  warrant  fbr  their  confidence  and  honor  as  those  conferred 
by  the  ablest  fhculty  in  the  land. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed,  the  existing  medical  schools  of 
Kaesachusetts  did  not  think  it  advisable,  while  the  question  was 
pending,  to  offer  any  direct  opposition  to  the  movement  of  which 
we  hare  been  speaking.  We  suppose  that  in  adopting  this  course 
they  were  actuated  by  the  &eling  that  any  such  opposition  would 
be  useless  and  would  recoil  upon  them  to  their  disadvantage.  Very 
likely  this  might  have  been  the  casej  but  we  are  sorry  that  some 
effort  wss  not  made  to  enlighten  our  law -givers  as  to  what  a  medi- 
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ca)  school  oo^t  to  be,  and  the  capabilitiee  of  Uiom  already  existing. 

It  is  an  axiom  withthemedicalprofeaaion,  that  nomodicalBcIiool 
18  worthy  of  the  name,  or  shoold  have  a  right  to  confer  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine,  which  has  not  at  it«  command  clinical  ad- 
vantages. And  yet  at  this  moment  the  institution  of  this  class 
which  counts  the  largest  number  of  pupils  in  this  country,  is  said 
to  be  absolutely  wanting  this  important  department.  Think  of  a 
man's  being  licensed  to  undertake  the  responsible  charge  of  a  case 
of  pneumonia  or  pericarditis,  with  only  a  book  and  lecture  knowl- 
edge of  aascnltation.  It  is  bad  enough  for  a  graduate  of  medicine 
to  be  entirely  tinacqtiaintod  with  the  physiognomy  of  many  of  the 
commonest  cases  of  in&utile  disease,  such  as  the  exanthemata  for 
iDstaDoe,as  is  too  often  the  case — but  to  be  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  interior  ofa  hospital,  as  we  are  informed  a  graduate  of  the 
institution  we  have  referred  to  may  be,  is  an  abomination  indeed. 

We  admit  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  draw  the  line  between  an 
unjust  &voritiem  to  existing  schools,  and  ruinous  competition  by 
throwing  down  the  barriers  and  letting  in  the  whole  world  to  agene- 
ral  scramble  for  the  rights  and  honors  of  the  doctorate.  But,  difB- 
cidtas  it  may  be,itis  not  impossible;  and  it  is  time  that  those  of  our 
profession  who  have  worked  hard  for,  and  feel  some  pride,  in  the 
degree  which  they  append  to  their  names,  should  make  an  earnest 
effort,  tbrouf^  the  American  Uedical  Association  or  by  outspoken 
remonstrance  and  energetic  action  in  their  own  immediate  circles, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flood  which  Uireatens  to  sweep  away 
everything  connected  with  it  which  makes  it  worth  having. — 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

SAPfBON. — A  correspondent  of  the  Zoiuf(mJf<»i.  Timaand  Gazette, 
writes  to  that  journal  lately  to  inquire  why  saffron  is  still  ordered 
by  the  British  pharmacopoeia  as  an  ingredient  of  the  pil.  alces  cum 
myrrh,  claiming  that  it  has  no  medioal  powers,  and,  therefore, 
adds  uselessly  to  the  bulk  of  the  pills.  As  the  formula  of  tbe  U.  S. 
Dispensatory  also  contains  the  article,  and  the  question  may,  there- 
fore, be  of  interest  to  our  roaders,  we  answer  with  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  introduction  of  Trousseau's  Chirurgue  Medicale. 
He  is  maintaining  that  the  majority  of  the  fiicte  of  therapeutics 
have  been  derived  empirically : 

"  When  women,  engaged  in  picking  the  stigmata  of  the  saffron, 
have  complained  frequently  of  exa^^ration  of  the  menstrual  flow, 
this  fact,  of  popular  notoriety,  could  not  &i\  to  fix  the  attention  of 
physicians,  even  the  least  intelligent,  and  thence  to  the  emmena- 
gogae  and  often  abortive  therapeutic  action  of  the  safifron,  was  hut 
a  step."  ,-  I   B. 
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Officera   and   Comrnitteee  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
1868. 

President. — Samuel  D.  Gross,  Penn. 

Vice  Presidents.— Ut,  A.  C.  Post,  New  York ;  2nd,  John  H.  At- 
l«e,  Perin.;  3rd,  D.  W.  Yandell,  Ky. ;  4th,  H.  R.  Storor,  Mass. 

Permanent  Secretary. — W.  B.  Atkinson,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Assistant  Secretary. — I.  W.  H.  Lovejoy,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Treasurer. — Caspar  Wietar,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Committee  of  Arrai^ements. — Grafton  Tyler,  William  P.  Johnson, 
V.  Howard,  William  Maybury,  Lewis  Uackall,  T.  F.  Many,  and 
J.  M.  Toner. 

Committee  on  Medical  Associations. — H.  B. Palmer,  Mich.;  W.  H. 
Byford,  III.;  M.  D.  Lintou,  Mo.;  Gnstav  C.  E.  Weber,  Ohio;  H. 
R.  Storer,  Mass. 

Committee  on  Medical  Literature — George  Meudenhall,  R.  R. 
Mcllvaine,  G.  C.  Blackman,  B,  Williams,  and  P.  S.  Connor,  all  of 
Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Committee  on  Medical  Necrology  was  continued,  with  the  ad 
dition  to  its  members  of  John  Shrady,  N.  Y.;  J.  M.  Toner,  D.  C. ; 
Thomas  M.  Doran,  Cal.;  A.  G.  Field,  Iowa;  H.  F.  Askew,  Del.; 
Samuel  Willey,  Minnesota ;  Samuel  W.  Welch,  Galveston,  Texas. 

Committee  on  Epidemics  and  Climatology. — W.  F.  Thoma,  N.  T, ; 
J.  W.  Hatch,  Cal. ;  Joseph  Jones,  Tenn. ;  J,  F.  Heard,  Texaa ;  and 
E.K.  Hart,  Conn. 

Committee  on  Prize  Essays. — Charlee  Woodward,  W.  W.  Dawson, 

E.  B.  Stevens,  Roberta  Bartholow,  and  P.  S.  Connor ;  all  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

CommiUee  on  Publication.— F.  G.  Smith,  Caspar  WisUu-,  W.  B. 
Atkinson  and  W.  Maybury,  of  Penn.;  H.  F.  Askew,  Del.;  H.  E. 
Storer,  Mass. ;  and  W.  W.  Dawson,  Ohio. 

Delegates  to  International  Medical  Congress  at  Paris. — ^Drs.  Paul 

F.  Eve,  Edmund  Andrews,  C.  E.  Brown -Sdqnard,  Thomas  M. 
Ijogan,  B.  R.  Mcllvain,  John  M.  Kitchin,  B.  Fordyce  Barker,  Thos. 
D.  Brinsmade,  John  E.  Tyler,  J.  M.  Toner,  and  Lonis  Elsberg. 
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(Formerlj,  "  Clnclniatl  Journal  of  Medicine.") 


Tbuaitiiilll»K«n  th<iUfin» 
ir  he  be  (he  ooly  ruiimni  -ho,  de»| 
new  meai.8  of  deel.action.  he  it  ol 
lieve  the  sufferings  of  bis  fellow  ci 
leoce  HllpatB  a  monl  aa  well  as  an 

n  hM  psmions  whioh  impel  him  to  the  deBlmodon  of  mui, 
pising  hii  ostunl  means  of  alUrk  and  defeiico,  hw  deriawt 
wthe  onlj  Boiowl  who  has  ibe  desire,  or  tbe  pswerWre- 
(iaens.  and  in  whom  the  co-eiiotence  of  renMD  and  benero- 

JULY,    1867. 

A  Gate  of  Uterine  Pregjumcy  of  More  than  IXve  Teart  DuraHon.  Br 
Dr.  T.  B.  Cox,  Frankfort,  Indiana. 
Mrs.  A. — Married,  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  convul- 
sions on  the  30th  of  October,  l8Gi.  She  was  then,  as  she  supposed,  in 
the  seventh  month  of  utero-gestation.  She  had  more  than  forty  convul- 
sions ;  two  or  three  physicians  were  in  attendance ;  she  was  bled,  and  the 
convulsions  ceased — whether  in  consequence  of  the  bleeding  or  not,  depo- 
nent will  not  say.  No  uterine  pain  or  contractions  occurred  at  this  time. 
A  few  days  subsequently  she  had  pains  which  were  supposed  to  indicate 
commencing  labor.  A  physician  was  sent  for.  Pie  administered  an  ano- 
dyne, and  she  passed  along  without  anything  unusual  occurring  until  the 
17th  day  of  November,  when,  just  eighteen  days  from  the  first  of  the 
attack  of  convulsions,  uterine  pains  recurred.  Dr.  W.  P.  Dunn  visited 
her;  believed  her  in  labor;  made  a  digital  examination ;  thought  that  he 
felt  some  part  of  the  fcetus  presenting,  but  does  not  now  remember  the 
presentation.  The  p^ns  seeming  of  an  irregular  character,  he  gave  an 
opiate  and  retired,  expecting,  however,  to  be  called  up  before  morning,  as 
this  visit  was  made  early  in  the  evening;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  when 
mommg  came  the  patient  was  quite  free  from  pain. 
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A  few  daya  subsequently  there  was  a  free  secretion  of  milk,  which  con- 
tinued several  days,  and  was  with  difficulty  arrested. 

For  a  month  or  six  weeks  the  catamenia  appeared,  and  occurred  reg- 
ularly for  nearly  four  years ;  then  free  hemorrhage,  which  lasted  several 
days,  the  patient  passing  large  clots  of  blood.  The  hemorrhage  gradually 
ceased,  nor  was  there,  after  tliis,  any  discharge  from  the  vagina,  nor  any 
vicarious  menstruation. 

I  first  saw  the  patient  on  the  10th  day  of  May,  1867 ;  found  a  large 
pyriform  abdominal  tumor  occupying  the  median  line,  perhaps  a  little 
more  prominent  upon  the  left  side,  and  extending  an  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  umbilicus;  it  seemed  solid  aud  of  but  sliglit  mobility. 

The  patient  was  apparently  laboring  under  an  attack  of  peritonitis ; 
there  were  intense  aorenuss  over  the  eniire  ubdonien,  fever,  red  tongue, 
occasionally  |)rofnse  pei-spii-ation,  etc.  But  under  the  influence  of  opiates, 
hot  fomentations,  and  subsequently  tonics  and  nuiritioua  diet,  she  rallied, 
and  was  able  to  be  up  most  of  the  time. 

Subsequently  she  had  chills,  fever  and  sweating,  and  the  tumor  appeared 
to  point  on  tJkc  right  side,  about  two  Inches  and  a  half  lower  than  the  urn- 
bilicus,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  median  line. 

After  having  become  fully  satislieil  of  the  adhesion  of  the  peritoneum 
to  the  abdominal  walls,  and  there  seeming  to  be  fiuctuatioii  in  the  enlai'ge- 
ment,  an  exploring  needle  was  introduced,  and  an  offensive  liquid  and 
gaa  escaped  by  the  groove  of  tlie  instrument.  The  patient  being  at  this 
lime  very  weak — indeed,  extremely  prostrated — and  averse  to  any  fur- 
ther surgical  interference,  it  was  deemed  best  to  relin(]uish  all  attempts  at 
further  investigation  until  she  should  again  rally.  She  was  ordered  stim- 
ulants in  increased  doses,  uiodynes,  tonics  and  nourishing  diet;  in  short, 
a  general  supporting  treatment. 

Under  this  course  the  patient  improved  somewhat  in  strength.  Soon 
the  tumor  again  become  more  prominent,  and  increased  in  size.  It  was 
now  cut  into  with  a  sharp  bistoury,  an  incision  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
being  made ;  a  considerable  portion  of  gas  and  very  thick,  offensive  fluid, 
so  very  oflensire  that  one  could  scarcely  stay  in  the  room,  were  discliarged. 
From  this  time  there  was  a  continual  discharge  until  the  patient's  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  4th  of  August, some  four  or  five  weeks  subsequent 
to  the  lime  when  the  puncture  was  made.  Tiie  patient  was  so  very  fee- 
ble— indeed,  only  living,  as  it  were,  from  day  to  day,  and  was  so  unwilling 
lo  have  the  opening  in  the  abdomen  enlarged  sufficiently  to  enable  us  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  true  condition,  that  we  were  still,  to  some  extent, 
feeling  our  way  in  (be  dark.    Of  (his  much  we  were  certain,  that  there  was 
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a  ftetus  in  a  decomposed  state.  But  whelher  the  pregnancy  was  intra- 
or  eslrn-utcrine,  was  something  of  a  question.  Di.  Dunn,  who  had 
been  wUli  the  woman  in  her  first  sickness,  as  previously  slated,  waa  quite 
conKdenI  tliat  it  was  true  pregnancy. 

Pott  Mortem,  twelve  hours  atler  death,  waa  mode  by  me,  assisted  by 
Dre.  Dunn,  Douglass  and  Bivwii.  An  incision  was  made  from  the 
ensiform  cartilage  to  the  os  puhcs.  Intestines  lieallhy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  peritoneal  adhesions.  The  uterus  partially  adherent  to  the  abdom- 
inal walls ;  its  fundus  had  1>een  destroyed  by  ulceration,  and  yet  the  adhe- 
sions were  so  perfect  that  none  of  the  uterine  contents  had  escaped  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  Part  of  the  body  and  of  the  neck  of  the  womb 
was  healthy ;  the  rest  of  the  neck  was  enlarged,  elongated,  and  feit  rather 
flabby.  Just  above  the  neck  the  walls  of  the  womb  had  adhered,  and 
were  pirfectly  nnited  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  an  inch — theadfae- 
■ion  so  thorough  that  it  could  not  be  broken  up.  The  remains  of  the 
f<Btus  were  found  lying  in  this  ulcerated  cAvity,  and  the  head  seemed  to 
be  in  the  lefl  iliac  region.  The  flesh  had  nearly  all  slonglied  off  the  bonea, 
and  as  a  natural  result,  the  tumor  had  gradually  decreased  for  some  time 
previous  to  the  death  of  the  patient 

Such  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  history  of  the  ease  in  point  of  de- 
tails, but  substantially  true  in  reference  to  facts,  as  learned  from  her  friends, 
from  the  patient  herself,  and  from  the  physicians  who  were  in  attendance 
upcm  her  during  her  ti rat  sickness. 

Many  physicians  saw  and  examined  this  woman  during  the  long  inter- 
val that  elapsed  between  her  first  illness  and  her  death,  and  not  one  ot 
them  was  fully  satisfied  as  to  her  true  condition.  Some  were  iitclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  tumor  was  ovarian,  while  others  thought  it  extra- 
uterine or  ^>dominal  pregnancy.  The  case  was  perplexing  to  me.  It 
had  then  been  over  five  years  since  the  woman  had  be<m  supposed  to  he 

;s  of  the  caie,  taken  after  my  second 
r  of  the  uterus,  for  the  previous 
in.  The  situation  of  the  os  uteri, 
line  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
e  to  believe  it  ovarian.  The  ejtl«r- 
ensation  produced  by  manipula- 
itiilicate  abdominal  pregnancy. 
The  only  reasonable  supposition  wa:*,  that  ihu  woman  had  been  pregnant, 
and  that  the  product  of  conception  still  remained  within  the  womb.  The 
patient  was  a  perfectly  healthy,  well  developed  woman;  strictly  regular 
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in  her  catamenia  until  the  time  when  she  considered  herself  pregnant. 
Gestation  proceeded  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  accompanied  by  all 
the  usual  signs  of  that  condition.  Nothing  unusual  occurred  until  she 
was  seized  with  convulsions,  afler  which  no  movemenla  of  the  fcetus  were 
felt.  An  attempt  at  labor  followed,  succeeded  by  all  Ihe  phenomena 
already  related.  Have  we  any  authority  for  supposing  the  uterus  atill 
contained  the  fcetus  ? 

Velpeau  gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  fcetus  at  the  sixth  month, 
and  eight  monlhs  afterward  there  hod  be^n  no  symptoms  of  abortion.  He 
expressed  the  0]>inioD,  that  if  the  membranes  remain  unbroken,  and  air 
does  not  obtain  access  lo  the  interior,  it  may  he  months  or  even  years 
before  abortion  occurs.  From  my  limited  supply  of  standard  authorities, 
1  am  unable  to  find  a  parallel  ca.se. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  iif  the  case  is  the  early  return  of 
the  menses,  and  tiieir  periect  regularity  tor  nearly  four  years.  The  uterus 
was,  without  doubt,  entirely  closed — the  adhesion  being  sti-ong  and  firm, 
and  not  of  recent  occurrence — so  the  dischai^e  was  probably  from  Ihe 
neck  of  llie  womb. 

An  attempt  at  the  introduction  of  a  sound  might  have  cleared  up  the 
mystery  to  some  extent;  but  the  case  seemed  so  hopeless  that  it  would 
have  appeared  an  act  of  cruelty  to  subject  the  patient  to  unnecessary 
annoyances.  Had  1  seen  her  sooner,  I  shuuld  have  made  greater  attempts 
to  save  her,  and  to  more  correctly  diagnose  the  difficulty.  Was  the  uterus 
cloved  before  the  attempt  at  labor?  1  think,  in  all  likelihood,  it  was, 
but  I  can  not  conjecture  the  cause  of  the  adiiesion.  Thei«  is  no  evidence 
of  any  inflammation  of  the  womb  having  occurred,  from  the  earlier 
months  of  her  pregnancy  to  within  a  short  time  before  her  death  ;  and 
even  then  it  would  seem  to  have  been  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
f<etus. 

Why  were  there  not  more  frequent  attempts  at  labor?  Was  it  not 
by  reason  of  the  iit«rus  being  closed  so  near  the  neck  that  the  circular 
fibres  were  interfered  with,  and  the  slight  contractions  in  the  firet  stage 
of  labor  could  make  no  impression  upon  them? 

How  could  the  fostus  become  decomposed,  when  from  the  complete 
closure  of  the  uterus,  no  air  could  possibly  obtiun  access  to  its  interior  ? 

Rexarks. — The  case  above  reported  is  certwnly  an  extraordinary 
one ;  thoiigh,  as  we  shall  show  by  and  by,  similar  ones  have  previously 
occurred. 

Several  questions  are  suggested  by  the  narrative,  at  tme  or  two  of 
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which  we  shall  briefly  glance.  When  did  the  adhesion  spoken  of,  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  uterine  walls  occur?  If  at  the  time  the  Doctor  sug- 
gests, then  for  four  years  the  cervix  uteri  and  upper  pari  of  the  vagina, 
one  or  both,  must  have  been  the  source  of  the  menstrual  flow,  which  was 
regular  aa  to  time,  and  also,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  as  to  quantity. 
But  that  there  could  be  such  discharge  exclusively  from  the  womb,  at 
flrst  glance  seems  at  least  doubtful.  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  in  his  recent 
work,  Fecundity,  FeTtility  and  Sierilily,  Edinburgh,  18G6,  remarks,  in 
reference  lo  the  fallopian  tubes  and  cervix  uteri,  "  in  both  situations  some 
little  blood  may  be  excreted  In  natural  menstruation,  but  neither  does 
afford  the  hemorrhage  in  menstruation  or  in  menorhagia."  Nevertheless, 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  several  eases  on  record  of  menstrua- 
tion during  pregnancy,  and  that  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  gynae- 
ologists.  Dr.  Tilt,  attributes  such  flow  then  to  the  cervix  uteri,  and  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina ;  that  the  menstrual  eflbrt,  at  puberty,  has  in 
some  instances,  beeu  known  to  determine  a  considerable  flow  of  blood 
from  the  vagina ;  and  when  we  remember  this  patient  was  carrying  a. 
foitus  that  no  longer  required  and  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  maternal 
blood,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  sysl«m  relieved  itself  by  a 
periodical  discharge,  no  longer  possible  from  the  uterine  cavity,  but  from 
the  uterine  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina. 

As  to  the  decomposition  of  the  fietus,  several  years  ago  M.  Alartin,  of 
Lyons,  observed :  "  When  the  tcetus  dies  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
month,  it  fades,  wrinkles  and  dries  up  ;  it  then  resembles  a  small,  yellow 
mummy,  or  very  much  like  a  fcetus  for  a  long  time  macerated  in  alcohol : 
the  placenta  often  participates  in  this  state  of  withering,  and  the  liquor 
amnii  is  wanting,  or  is  replaced  by  a  thick  humor  like  earth,  which 
incrusts  the  ftetus ;  but  when  the  child  dies  from  the  fifth  month  till  the 
ordinary  period  of  gestation,  the  little  corpse  mortifies,  increases  in  size, 
and  exhales  a  horrible  fctidity  whieh  characterizes  putrid  fermentation." 

We  have  said  that  thLs  is  not  the  first  case  of  n-tenliou  for  years  of  a 
dead  f<Btus ;  in  more  than  one  instance  too,  the  deaih  of  the  fcetus  was 
co-incident  with  an  attack  of  convulsions  on  the  pari  of  ihc  mother.  Of 
course  we  omit  in  our  cases,  all  reference  to  examples  of  extra-uterine 
pregnancy,  where  many  months  or  years,  in  one  caio-  forty  years,  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  the  fiEtus,  before  the  mother  died. 

Dr.  Dewees  quotes  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  child  was  carried 
for  nearly  twenty  months  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  This  was  verified 
by  a  post-mortem  examination,  at  which  evidences  of  metritis  and  peri- 
tMiitis  existed.     In  the  second  cas«  the  mother  wa#  atill  living  at  the  last 
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report,  dated  two  years  and  five  months  after  fecundation.  Dr.  Hodget' 
St/ttem  of  Olistetrieg. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medicftl  Sciences.  (Vol.  V.  p.  530,) 
an  instance  is  given  where  the  death  of  the  ftctua  occurred  near  the  full 
term,  and  was  discharged  tlirou|rh  a  spontaneous  opening  in  the  aI>domeD, 
between  one  and  two  month*  subsequently. 

In  the  succeeding  volume  of  the  same  Journal,  p.  33,  Dr.  Toy  of  Vir- 
ginia, reports  a  case  where,  on  the  first  of  Kovember,  labor  which  had 
commenced  a  day  or  two  previous,  had  progressed  so  far  lliat  the  "  os 
uteri  was  considerably  dilated"  and  the  protruding  bag  of  waters  rup- 
tured ;  the  pains  ceased,  and  were  not  renewed,  though  a  lai^  quantity 
of  er^l  was  administered.  Peritonitis  occurred  ;  then  an  exceedingly 
offensive  discharge  from  tiie  vagina,  and  also  the  bones  of  one  fore-arra 
and  of  both  hands  thus  found  exit ;  then,  aome  months  after,  an  opening 
in  the  right  side,  about  one  inch  higher  than  the  umbilicus ;  in  August 
1859,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fretus  was  removed  by  an  incision 
through  the  linea  alba  and  into  the  uterus,  which  was  adherent  to  the  ab- 
dominal walls  :  the  patient  recovered. 

In  volume  XX,  also  of  the  same  Journal,  p.  77 — 83,  two  similar  cases 
are  given,  the  cwie  furnished  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Clarksville,  Va.,  and  the 
other  communicated  to  llie  Royal  Medical  Soeiely  of  Copenhagen,  in 
I8.S3.  In  the  second  ease  the  termination  of  utero-gestation  should  have 
been  about  the  middle  of  December  1827  ;  several  days  after  this  the 
motions  of  the  child  ceased,  and  three  months  subsequently  menstruation 
ensued,  and  recurred  regularly  :  in  October  18^9,  an  opening  which  had 
formed  some  months  previously,  just  below  the  umbilicus  was  enlai^ed, 
and  the  remains  of  the  fiiiius  extracted.  In  each  instance  the  patient 
recovered. 

Another  example.  From  Schmidt's  Jahrbmcker,  November  9,  1848. 
"  This  woman  was  foi-ty-nine  years  of  age,  and  had  already  borne  two 
children.  She  was  busily  threshing  com,  when  she  was  seized  with  vio- 
lent pains  in  the  back,  resembling  those  of  labor.  After  ihey  had  con- 
tinued two  houi-s,  the  waters  broke,  and  were  discharged.  F"or  fourteen 
days  she  lay  almost  entirely  upon  her  knees  and  elbows,  Al  the  end  of 
this  lime  the  pains  had  almost  ceased,  but  still  in  lying  on  her  back,  she 
kept  her  knees  well  drawn  up.  Three  weeks  afterward  she  was  seized 
with  ft  flooding,  which  was  easily  slopped.  Atler  this  there  was  a  con- 
stant fetid  discharge  from  the  vagina,  which  continued  more  or  less  for 
eleven  years,  and  occasionally  some  foetal  bones  were  discharged  with 
great  pain.     During  most  of  this  time  the  woman  was  able  for  her  work. 
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and  in  good  health.  At  the  end  of  eleven  years  she  was  again  forced  to 
betake  herself  to  bed,  and  she  died,  after  some  lime,  with  llie  symptoms 
of  purulent  infection.  On  dissection,  tlie  uterus  was  tound  adhering  to 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  it  contained  the  remains  of  the 
putriHed  ftelus,  along  with  its  numerous  bones," 

In  tbe  American  Journal,  Vol.  XXV.  p.  541,  an  equally  remark^le 
case  is  given — communicaied  by  Dr.  Horize,  of  Anson  Co.,  N.  C,  to 
Prof.  Meigs.  Hens  the  patient  dated  her  pregnancy  from  March  1848; 
it  proceeded  normally,  but  at  its  normal  lerrainaiion  no  symptoms  of  labor ; 
in  a  short  time  more  menstruation  look  place,  and  recurred  with  consider- 
able regularity ;  in  March  1840,  a  few  of  the  fottal  bones  were  disciiarged, 
per  rectum ;  in  May  1^51,  tbe  patient  died,  and  in  the  uterus  were  found 
the  remains  of  a  fully  developed  fietus,  except  those  portions  which  had 
passed  off  by  the  bowel — there  was  a  fistulous  communication  between 
the  uterine  cavity  and  the  rectum  formed:  in  this  case  the  fostus,  after 
complete  development,  had  been  retained  for  more  than  seven  years. 

We  might  present  other  cases  illustrating  protracted  fcetation,  and  a 
wide  field  opens  to  us  as  to  the  causes  of  this  condition,  as  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment:  but  our  remarks  have  already  occupied  quite  enough 
space.  T.  p. 


Medical  Coroners.  By  Hon.  J.  W.  Gordon,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis. 
The  State  of  Indiana,  like  most  other  States  of  the  Union,  derives  its 
laws  and  institutions  from  England.  Both,  however,  have  been  more  or 
less  modilied  in  order  to  adapt  them  to  the  form  of  our  government,  and 
the  eondition  of  our  people.  In  no  respoct  have  tbey  undergone  greater 
changes,  tlian  in  so  far  as  tbej  relate  to  the  tenure  of  offices,  and  the 
rank  and  qualification  of  officers.  These  changes  have  doiiblless  tran- 
scended tbe  exigencies  of  our  circumslauces  ;  and,  i[  is  to  be  leared,  con- 
ferred no  corresponding  advantage  upon  the  public,  wliose  welfare  they 
were  iiislituteU  to  promote.  In  nothing  is  the  truth  of  this  observation 
more  forcibly  illustrated  tlian  in  the  almost  universal  eligibility  to  office, 
without  any  requirement  of  Superior  qualification,  or.  indei^l  of  any 
qualification  at  all,  for  the  perfomianee  of  official  duly,  on  the  part  of 
the  elected.  In  a  State  like  ours,  whose  offices  of  tnist  and  profit 
are  thus  thrown  open  to  all  without  reference  to  fitness,  great  inconve- 
nience and  great  evil  must  frequently  result  from  the  election  of  igno- 
rant and  incapable  men.  The  ignorant  and  unqualified  are  unfortu- 
nately not  always  modest  and  unselfish  i  VoA  are,  therefore,  not  unwilling 
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to  seek  or  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  people  official  trusts  created 
for  the  advantage  of  the  pubhc,  without  anj  qualification  whatever  for 
their  perfonnatice.  The  office  is  sought  for  the  advantage  of  the  offi- 
cer and  is  too  often  conferred  without  reference  to  that  of  the  public — 
the  only  motive  that,  in  a  well  reguliUed  State,  should  ever  entitle  one 
man  to  be  preferred  to  another  m  the  bestowal  of  office. 

No  ofRce  in  the  State  has  hitherto  more  forcibly  exhibited  the  evil 
teadency  of  the  times  among  us,  than  that  of  Coroner.  Many  causes 
have  conspired  to  produce  this  result.  Ferh^is,  none  more  than  the 
Duserable  provision  made  by  law  for  the  compensation  of  the  officer, 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  importance  attached  by  public 
opinion  to  the  office  itself.  The  estimate  thus  placed  upon  the  office  and 
its  duties,  is  a  false  one ;  for  it  may  be  safely  sud  that  there  is  do  office  in 
the  State  that  stands  so  closely  connected  with  the  wise  and  just  admin- 
istration of  criminal  law,  in  cases  involving  life  and  death,  as  that  of 
Coroner.  Indeed,  in  all  cases  of  homicide  where  the  evidence  of  death 
and  of  the  means  of  death  is  not  ocular  and  direct,  the  Coroner's  inquest 
must  furnish  the  sum  of  evidence  in  regard  to  the  moile  and  cause  of 
death  upon  which  the  court  must  act  in  the  application  <rf  the  law  to  each 
particular  case.  If  the  evidence  thus  furnished  be  uncertain,  incomplete 
and  fragmenlary.  Justice  must  needs  halt  in  its  course,  and  fall  short  of 
its  object.  Thus,  in  every  ease  of  death  occurring  in  the  absence  of 
known  witnesses,  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  juslice  is  to  ascertain 
how  the  deceased  died.  It  asks  the  question:  Did  he  come  to  his  death 
by  natural  causes,  by  accident,  or  by  crime?  If  by  ciime;  Was  it  by 
his  own,  or  the  crime  of  another,  that  is,  by  suicide,  or  homicide  ?  These 
questions  must  be  answered,  a.~:d  the  law  has  provided  that  they  sliall  be 
answered,  by  facts  collected  on  the  spot  where  the  body  is  found,  or  near 
it;  and  the  Coroner's  inquest  is  made  the  means  of  their  ascertain- 
ment. It  is  BCjkrcely  necessary,  therefore,  to  observe  that,  if  that  inquest 
shall  leave  it  uncertaffi  in  any  degree,  whether  the  death  to  which  it 
relates  happened  from  natural,  accidental  or  felonious  i^ncies,  tliut 
uncerCiunty  attaches  to  the  process  of  judicial  investigation  al  every  sub- 
sequent stage ;  and  as  our  law  requires  that  every  material  fact  of  every 
crime  shall  be  proven  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  before  any  person  shall 
be  punished  therefor,  it  Ibllows  thai,  no  matter  how  cogent  soever  may  be 
the  proofs  of  guilt  upon  other  branches  of  the  case,  there  can  be  no  just 
conviction  where  the  cause  of  death  is  left  uncertain. 

Having  thus  brictly  indicated  the  importance  of  the  principal  function 
of  the  Coroner,  as  that  office  is  constituted  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
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Uuion,  and  the  necesait^r  of  its  enlightened  performance  to  a  complete 
administration  of  penal  justice  in  its  moat  important  relations  to  society, 
a  plea  for  conferring  the  office  only  upon  educated,  competent  and  upright 
men  will,  with  men  of  sense,  require  no  apology.  When,  however,  the 
nature  of  the  facts  to  be  ascertained  and  established  by  the  Coroner's 
inquest,  is  considered,  a  mere  general  education  will  be  found  to  fall  far 
short  of  that  required  for  this  investigation.  It  must  extend  further,  and 
embrace  an  accurate  special  knowledge  of  all  topics  involved  in  a  scien- 
tific and  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  and  causes  which  may 
have  led  to  the  death  of  persons  found  dead,  or  tend  to  establish  their 
identity.  A  thorough  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  best  meets  all  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  in  hand ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  the  interests  of 
the  public  only  are  sought  to  he  advanced  hy  the  election  of  Coroners, 
none  but  educated  physicians  and  surgeons  will  be  chosen. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  special  grounds  upon  which  the  con- 
clusion thus  generally  slated  must  stand,  it  may  not  be  improper  (o  glunce 
briefly  at  the  history  of  the  ofiice  of  Coroner  under  the  laws  of  England. 
Such  a  review  will  enable  us  to  determine  the  purpose  of  its  original 
institution,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain  whether  i-ecciit  legislation, 
in  our  own  country,  has  really  augmented  or  diminished  ils  usefulness,  aa 
one  of  the  instrumentalities  of  a  wise  and  civilized  govenimenL 

"The  Coroner's  is  a  very  ancient  office  al  the  common  law."  It  was 
originally  chiefly  concerned  with  the  pleas  ol  the  crown,  and  the  officer 
was  hence  styled  Coroner,  or,  in  Latin,  Coronatiyr.  Lord  Coke  says, 
"  His  name  is  derived  a  corona,  so  called,  because  he  is  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  hath  conusance  of  some  pleas  which  are  called  plaetta  euro- 
na."  The  office  is  as  ancient  as  that  of  sheriff,  and  is  referred  to  the 
reign  of  King  Alfred  as  the  era  of  its  origin.  Both  were  instituted  at 
the  time  the  earls  resigned  their  wardship  of  their  respective  eouDlies. 
There  were  usually  chosen  four  coroners  for  every  county,  but  sometimes 
a  greater  or  less  number.  The  mode  of  their  election  was  by  ail  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  court;  and  these  electors  were  convened  by  a  writ 
at  common  law,  styled  de  coronatore  eligendo.  This  writ  contained  an 
express  command  to  the  Sheriff  quod  talent  elegi  facial,  qui  mediut  el 
leiat,  et  velit,  et  posiil,  o^io  iUi  inlendere.  And  it  was  provided  by  the 
Statute  of  Weslm.  I.,  ■'  that  none  but  lawful  and  discreet  knights  should 
be  chosen;"  and  Lord  Coke  cites  an  instance  of  a  "common  merchant 
being  chosen  a  Coroner,"  and  "  removed  for  that  he  was  communti  mer- 
eator  f  and  he  adds:  "  By  the  ancient  law  he  ought  to  be  a  knight,  hon- 
est, loyal  and  sage,  et  qui  meliuM  tdal,  etpottU  officio  ilU  intendere.     For 
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this  was  the  policy  of  prudent  antiqiiily,  that  officers  did  even  give  a 
grace  fo  tlic  place,  and  not  the  place  only  to  grace  the  officer."  The 
same  aulhor  informs  us  that  the  Coroner,  in  those  ancient  times,  had  the 
same  authority  "  he  now  hath,  in  case  when  any  man  come  to  a  violent 
or  untimely  deatli,  stiper  visum  corporis,  etc."  By  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  Magna  Charta,  the  Coroner  was  denied  the  right  to  hold  pleas  of 
the  crown,  further  than  the  taking  of  an  indic^enE,  super  visum  corpo- 
ris; and,  when  he  had  taken  it,  to  deliver  it  over  to  the  justices.  And 
tliis  seems  to  be  an  authority  still  substantially  preserved  by  the  ofTioe, 
even  in  this  country,  and,  indeed  the  principal  one.  The  office  is  said, 
by  the  learned  Bhiekstorie,  to  have  fallen  "into  disrepute,  and  got  into 
low  and  indigent  hands,"  "owing  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  gentlemen  ot 
property." 

The  first  duty  of  the  Coroner  and  that  with  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
these  papent  chiefly  to  deal,  is  that  which  requires  him  to  inquire  "when 
any  person  is  slain,  or  dies  suddenly,  or  in  prison,  concerning  the  manner 
of  his  death.  And  this  must  be  super  visum  corporis  ;  for,  if  the  body 
be  not  found,  the  Coroner  eun  not  sit.  He  must  also  sit  at  the  very  place 
where  the  death  happened ;  and  his  inijuiry  is  made  by  a  jury  from  four, 
five  or  six  of  llie  neighboring  towns,  over  which  he  is  to  preside.  If  any 
be  found  guilty  by  this  inquest  of  murder,  or  other  homicide,  he  is  to 
commit  tliem  to  prison  for  i'urilier  trial ;  and,  also,  lo  enquire  concerning 
their  lands,  goods  and  chaltels,  which  are  forfeited  thereby."  The  laws 
of  England  inquire  him  to  go  furtlier,  and  incjuii-e,  even  after  it  had  be- 
comt!  clear  that  no  murder,  or  other  homicide  lias  been  committed,  and 
thai  the  death  was  purely  accidental,  wiiether  any  deodand  had  accrued 
to  the  King,  or  lord  of  the  franchise,  by  the  deiith.  Hut,  us  in  the  West 
we  have  never  adopted  the  English  laws  in  respect  to  forfeitures  and  deo- 
dfuids,  this  branch  of  the  Coroner's  duties  can  be  of  little  use  here,  save 
as  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity. 

[to  bk  continued.] 


The  Laryngoscope  in  the  Diagnosis  and  Semovat  of  Foreign  Bodies  from 
the  Air  Passages.     By  J.  E.  Weist,  M.  D.,  Uichmoiid,  Ind. 

Allhough  wlien  a  foreign  body  is  Icdged  in  the  larynx  or  tracliea,  tlie 
pain,  cough  and  spasmodic  aelion  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  attending 
threalened  suffocation,  will  commonly  preclude  the  nse  of  the  Laryngo- 
scope, either  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  or  as  an  aid  in  the  removal  of 
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the  intruding  substance,  yet  caaea  of  this  accident  are  often  met  with,  in 
which  the  usual  distressing  symptoms  are  absent,  either  from  the  begin- 
ning or  fi-om  a  peiiod  soon  after  the  accident ;  indeed,  it  somelunea  Imp- 
pens  that  the  most  careful  and  thorough  examination  of  the  patient  faib 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a  foreign  body  has  passed  the  janitor  sta- 
tioned ot  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  and  found  a  lodgment  in  the  pas- 
sages below.  It  is  obvious  that  a  case  in  which  such  a  slate  of  uncer- 
tainty exists,  will  afford  a  great  deal  of  eroburrassment  to  the  practitioner, 
as  well  as  danger  to  the  patient,  leading  as  it  may  in  one  case  to  a  neglect 
of  the  proper  meant  that  should  be  employed  for  the  safety  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  in  another  to  the  performance  of  a  needless  and  dangerous 
operation.  In  cases  of  this  character,  the  Laryngoscope  will  sometimes 
be  of  signal  service  by  supplying  the  inforinaiion  required  for  a  proper 
diagnosis. 

It  is  well  known  that  foreign  bodies  of  various  kinds  often  become 
lodged  in  ihe  larynx,  and  I  can  conceive  of  no  I'eason  why  they  can 
not  be  dEte<;ted  in  most  of  the  coses  where  it  is  possible  to  use  the  Laryn- 
goscope; at  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  they  have  been  so  detected,  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  by  this  instrument  we  are  furnished  with  additional 
means  of  information  in  many  cases  of  tliis  unlbrtunate  accident.  Kot 
only  may  we  thus  make  sure  of  our  diagnosis,  hut  by  the  uid  of  tliis  instru- 
ment extraneous  bodies  may  be  olten  removed  from  the  larynx  tliat 
would  otherwise  re(|uire,  for  their  removal,  a  dangerous  opei-alioti,  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  broncholomy,  when  practiced  for  the  extiaction  of 
foreign  bodies  from  the  air  passages,  is  attended  with  great  danger, 
greater  perhaps  than  is  commonly  believed.  In  a  paper  rend  before  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  I  reported  in  de- 
tail eighty-two  cases  in  which  hrunchotomy  was  practiced  after  the  acci- 
dental introdudion  of  foreign  subslaiiees  into  the  larynx  and  trachea, 
followed  by  a  mortality  of  iSA7  per  cent.  With  a  knowledge  of  the 
danger  attending  the  "  cutting  a  hole  in  the  wmdpipe,"  no  one  can  question 
the  value  of  any  plan  that  promises  to  relieve  an  occasional  favorable 
case  without  any  danger  whatever.  Even  in  tlios«  cases  in  which  the 
diagnosis  admits  of  no  question,  and  in  tliose  in  which  the  tbreigii  body 
must  of  necessity  be  removed  by  ojiening  the  larynx  or  tracljea,  the 
Larjngoseope  may  often  render  valuable  service  to  the  surgeon  in  deter- 
mining the  precise  location  oi  the  extraneous  substance,  thus  enabling 
him  10  proceed  with  his  opci-ation  and  efforts  at  extraction  in  an  intelli- 
gent manner. 

The  three  following  cases  are  reported  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
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practicability,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  plan  proposed  for  the  detection  and 
remoTal  of  foreign  bodtea  wlien  in  the  larjnx. 

The  first  case  is  reported  by  Mackenzie,  in  his  work  on  "  The  use  ctf 
the  Laryngoscope  in  diseases  of  the  tiiroat."  The  others  occurred  in  my 
own  practice. 

Ca»e  I. — "  Caroline  C  let.  1 2,  was  brought  to  tlie  Dispensary,  February 
8,  1864,  by  an  elder  sister.  She  was  crying,  and  her  sister  stated  that 
on  the  previous  evening  she  had  swallowed  a  herring  bone.  She  said 
that  she  felt  the  bone  whenever  she  swallowed.  She  had  put  her  fingers 
down  her  throat  to  try  and  get  it  up,  and  had  been  sick  several  times. 
I  examined  her  with  the  Laryngoscope,  but  could  only  see  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  was  much  congested.  Not  being  able 
to  perceive  the  bone,  I  thought  she  had  probably  swallowed  it,  and  recom- 
mended an  inhalation  of  hot  steam  to  relieve  the  irriiation.  I  should 
mention  that  I  passed  a  bougie  into  the  stomach  without  difficulty.  The 
next  day  the  child  wax  t^in  brought  lo  me.  Her  breathing  was  slightly 
stridulouB,  and  a  medical  man  who  had  seen  her  in  the  meantime,  bad 
told  her  mother  that  'croup  was  coming  on.'  On  examining  the  patient 
with  the  Laryngoscope,  ibe  ary-epigloitidean  fold  and  ventricular  band 
on  the  right  side  were  seen  to  be  much  swollen,  and  of  a  bright  red 
color,  and  a  portion  of  the  bone  waa  distinctly  seen  lying  across  the  right 
ary-epjglottidean  fold,  near  the  epiglottis.  Apparent  as  it  was,  and  easy 
as  it  seemed  to  seize,  tlie  greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  it 
between  the  blades  of  the  forceps.  In  the  first  attempt  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  slightly  wounded,  and  (he  bone  became  obscured  by  the  blood. 
Af^r  an  interval  of  half  an  hour  the  bone  again  become  visible,  and 
it  was  fortunately  seized  between  the  blades  of"  the  forceps.  The  bone 
was  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  very  thin.  The  patient  coro- 
pUuned  of  a  little  pricking  in  her  throat  for  a  day  or  two,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowing Friday,  (the  accident  happened  on  Sunday)  was  quite  well," 

Cate  II. — Mr. ,  Kl.  'H  applied  to  me  April  10th,  1866,  stating 

that  be  had  a  fish  bone  in  his  throat ;  that  it  had  been  in  twenty  hours. 
There  was  some  pain  and  soreness  in  the  throat,  slight  cough,  and  at 
times  considerable  difiiculty  in  breathing,  voice  quite  hoarse.  There  was 
decided  pricking  pain  in  the  throat  whenever  he  made  an  effort  to  swal- 
low. He  states  that  he  was  sure  there  was  a  bone  lodged  in  his  throat, 
for  the  trouble  came  on  suddenly  while  he  was  eating  fisli,  and  that  he 
could  feel  it  pricking  constantly  since.  He  had  already  been  to  two  med- 
ical men  who  had  examine)^  him,  and  declared  there  was  nothing  in  his 
throat,  one  of  them  stating  that  "  his  right  tonsil  had  been  scratched  by 
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the  bone  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  that  Trom  this  proceeded  the  piun 
and  soreness  that  he  felt."  The  other  told  him  that  he  "  had  caught 
cold,  and  had  only  an  ordinary  sore  throat."  I  examined  his  throat  with 
the  Laryngoscope,  making  use  ol"  bright  sunlight.  Much  patience  whs 
required  in  order  lo  obtain  a  satisfactory  examination,  as  his  throat  was 
not  very  tolerant  of  the  presence  of  the  laryngeal  mirror.  Foi-  some 
time  about  all  that  I  was  able  to  see  was  that  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  larynx  generally,  was  highly  congested  and  of  a  very  red  color. 
After  some  time  I  observed  that  the  congestion  was  greater  at  the  lower 
margin  of  the  epiglottis  on  the  left  side  than  elsewhere,  and  after  care- 
fully examining  the  locality  I  was  able  to  detect  what  seemed  to  be  a 
small  portion  of  the  bone  nearly  covered  with  mucus.  An  attempt  was 
immediately  made  to  seize  it  with  a  pwr  of  delicate  forceps,  but,  as  in 
Mackenzie's  case,  while  this  seemed  a  very  easy  thing  to  do,  it  was  in 
reality  a  very  ditHcult  thing  to  accomplish.  After  several  attempts,  how- 
ever, I  succeeded  in  seizing  and  rehioving  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  small, 
slender  bone,  a  little  more  than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long.  Two  days 
afterward  there  remained  alight  hoarseness  and  soreness  of  the  throat- 
In  three  days  the  patient  reported  himself  entirely  well. 

bate  III— Mr. ,  Kt.  26,  presented  himself  to  me  March  20th, 

1867,  stating  that  he  had  something  in  his  throat  which  be  believed  to  be 
a  fish  bone,  as  his  trouble  came  on  white  eating  fish  for  dinner,  some  three 
hours  before.  He  stated  that  while  laughing,  (having  food  in  his  mouth  at 
Bt  the  time,)  he  suddenly  becamechoked,aviolentfit  of  coughing  followed; 
hoarseness  came  on  immediately.  Whenlexamined  him,  his  breathing  was 
not  much  disturbed,and  there  was  but  little  disposition  to  cough;  his  princi- 
pal cause  for  complaint  being  his  hoarseness,  and  the  constant  pricking  in 
the  throat ;  this  latter  symptom  was  much  aggravated  during  deglutition. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Laryngoscope  I  was  able,  with  very  little  trouble,  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  larynx.  The  mucous  membrane  cover- 
ing the  epiglottis,  ary-epiglottidean  folds,  and  ventricular  bands  was  quite 
red  and  congested.  Guided,  as  in  the  previous  case,  by  a  spot  on  the  right 
ary-epiglottidean  fold  where  the  coloration  was  deeper  than  on  the  sui^ 
rounding  parts,  I  pltunly  saw  a  portion  of  the  bone ;  the  part  seen  was 
near  the  epiglottis,  and  lying  diagonally  across  the  right  ary-epiglotti- 
dean fold.  The  same  difliculty  was  experienced  in  getting  bold  of  the 
bone  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  but  finally,  after  repeated  failures, 
the  bone  was  seized  and  removed.  The  bone  was  quite  slender,  and  a 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  long.  The  patient  reported  himself  quite 
well  the  next  day,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  hoarseness. 
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Chorea  Fatal  in   SiJieen  Daj/s.      By  Waynb   GniswoLD,  M.  t>.,  of 
Circleville,  Ohio. 

Jolin  T.  Doiim;,  nged  16  years.  A  quiet,  in<lu»lriou3  boy,  small  of  lija 
Bj^is  worked  on  a  farm  linriired  in  a  miiiarious  disirjut ;  health  generally 
good ;  nyrvo-annguineoua  temperament. 

Alioul  »\x  w<-ek9  previous  to  hii«  fatal  sickness,  he  wouhl  occasionally 
have  a  slight  sjiasin  of'  the  muscles  of  one  ha.id,  and  xometiracs  let  liia 
knife  or  fork  drop  while  eating.  He  continued  to  work  as  usual  np  to 
March  loth,  1843,  (the  year  the  case  occurred,)  when  the  spasms  com- 
menced in  one  hand  and  arm,  increasing  steadily,  and  in  a  few  hours 
extended  to  the  neck,  face,  body  and  extremities.  Every  voluntary 
inuscic  in  the  system  seemed  to  have  become  insane,  drawing;  the  limbs, 
body,  head  and  face,  into  every  conceivable  shape.  His  countenance 
wjiH  most  peculiar  and  grotesque  in  appearance. 

No  language  could  portray  itd  variegated  expression  i  every  muscle 
vfa»  kept  in  constant  play  by  perpetual  tonic  spasms,  growing  more  vio- 
lent from  day  to  day,  with  no  rest  except  a  few  shoil.  intervals  of  sleep; 
most  of  the  time  it  requii-ed  two  or  three  to  keep  him  on  the  bed.  This 
continued  unnbated  for  sinieen  days,  when  he  sunk,  entirely  eibauated, 
and  died  March  31,  1843. 

All  the  tonics,  anlispttsmodics  and  narcotics,  with  baths,  counter-irri- 
tation and  cupping  were  used  freely,  without  the  least  effect  on  the 
spasms,  or  benefit  to  the  patient.  At  that  time  we  did  not  use  chloro- 
form, bromide  of  potassium  or  epidermic  injections. 

Post  Mortem  examination  22  hours  after  death.  No  unusual  appear- 
ance of  body.  Sexual  oi^ns  moderately  developed,  with  no  appear- 
Mice  of  abuse. 

The  organs  of  the  chest-  and  abdomen  were  examined,  and  no  morbid 
changes  tound.  The  brain  was  ali-o  carefully  examined,  and  no  organic 
lesions  discovered.  There  was  a  very  slight  congestion  on  the  surface  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  who  attended  the  examination  that  the  patient 
died  from  exhaustion,  as  we  could  not  discern  any  sufficient  cause  for  the 
disease. 

Uemarks. — During  a  practice  extending  through  more  than  thirty 
years,  I  have  met  with  a  great  vaiiety  of  cases  of  Chorea,  alt  of  which 
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yielded  to  treatment  in  a  reiisoniible  time  except  the  aljovu  cuBei  This 
one  led  me  to  believe  that  Chorea  is  i<ometim<.'3  i>o  violeiil  and  persistent 
that  it  destroys  life  by  absolute  exliausliun,  wiihout  any  organic  lesions. 


Obscure  Case  of  Femoral  Hernia,  (erminating  Fatally. 

The  tbilowing  comiaimiculion  which  lias  I>eeii  rei^eived  trom  a  distant 
correspondent  in  one  of  our  principal  cities,  is  inlei-e^ling  in  itself,  and 
instructive  also,  lis  showing  that  if  a  eoneut  diagiioitis  could  bave  been 
earlier  made,  lite  might  probably  have  been  preserved. 

"  Dr. called  at  my  otlice  a  few  weeks  ago  to  ask  mt  to  visit  bis 

wife,  in  consullution  with  Dr. .  She  had  been  seriously  ill  for  seve- 
ral days,  and  he  feared  was  about  to  die.  !4he  wait  a  woman  of  more  than 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  subject  to  attacks  of  something  like 
atonic  gout,  which  was  supposed  to  be  her  present  ailment.  On  inquir* 
iug  into  lier  actual  sym|>iuin9,  I  tbund  that  she  had  a  pain  over  the  abdo- 
men, with  irritability  of  stomach,  and  vomiting,  even  of  stercoraeeous 
matter.  Ilernin,  he  said,  had  tiot  been  susi>ecled,  inasmuch  as  nausea  and 
vomiting  wei'c  not  uneommon;  and  her  bowels  moreover  hud  been  fblly 
moved.  1  went  immediately,  and,  with  my  attention  directed  to  Iiernial 
protrusion  as  the  probable  caube  of  the  mischief,  made,  consequently  a 
careful  exploration.  Aware  that  a  small  segment  only  of  the  intestine 
might  be  fatally  constricted  without  destroying  its  peristaltic  action,  on 
the  contrary  sometitues,  in<leed,  even  increasing  it  by  the  irritation  thus 
induced,  the  examination  was  a  very  thorough  one ;  but  no  peree|>tibl<! 
protrusion  could  be  diseemed,  under  Poupart's  ligament.  Above  the  liga- 
ment and  extending  within^  and  along  the  line  of  the  ilium  wad  an  elon- 
gated swelling  about  the  size  of  the  little  Unger,  somewhat  more  sensitive 
to  the  touch  than  the  abdomen  generally.  Her  pulse  waa  small  and  fre- 
quent, her  features  sunken,  and  her  whole  system  in  a  very  prostrate 
condition.  Inflammation  of  the  coecum,  or  apjieudicula  vermiformis,  ter- 
minating in  ulceration  and  extravasation,  was  now  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  symptoms  ;  and  [o  satisfy  myself  more  fully 
of  the  permeability  of  the  bowel,  a  dose  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine  was 
given,  followed  in  due  time  by  an  aeiive  enema  of  the  same  materials. 
Several  free  evacuations  were  thus  produced,  and  as  she  was  manifestly 
very  feeble,  a  tonic,  sedative  and  stimulant  treatment — quinine,  opium 
and  brandy,  was  promptly  instituted,  with  warm  fomentations  over  the 
abdomen,  &c.,  &c.     The  nausea  and  vomiting  had  ceased  from  the  time 
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that  I  first  saw  her,  and  did  not  recur  until  near  the  close.  Tte  swelling 
gradually  increased,  extending  upwards  along  the  ilium  and  downwards 
over  the  groin  into  the  labium  of  that  side ;  the  skin  assumed  a  livid  red 
D|)t>earance,  with  a  crepitating  feelini^  below,  nnd  ait  opening  being  deem- 
ed neccMary,  a  long  and  dtep  incision  was  made  into  the  part,  A  few 
bubbles  of  air  only  escaped  ;  the  cellular  tissue  was  found  to  be  in  a  gan- 
grenous condition,  and  a  fcccal  odor  was  (lerceptible  on  the  probe.  Under 
the  most  active  nutritive  and  supporting  measures,  the  patient  rallied  for 
a  time,  her  appetite  returned,  and  notwithstanding  the  extensive  destruc- 
tion of  parts,  she  even  gave  some  hope  of  recovery  with  an  artificial 
onus.  But  these  tavorable  indications  soon  disappeared,  her  stomach 
ceased  to  be  i-etentive,  and  she  ultimately  sank  and  died  after  an  illness 
of  about  three  weeks. 

The  autopsy  revealed  what  had  in  the  first  instance  been  deemed  most 
probable — the  constriction  of  a  small  segment  of  the  intestine  in  the  usual 
place  below  Poujiftrl's  ligament.  The  protrusion  was  so  slight,  and  the 
si^gtnent  so  small,  that  it  might  easily  have  eluded  distnvery  even  had 
attention  been  directed  to  it  in  the  beginning,  and  detection  at  the  time  I 
was  called  in,  several  days  afler  it  had  taken  place,  when  adhesions  had 
probably  formed,  ulceration  and  extravasation  occurred,  both  outwards 
towards  the  integuments,  and  inwards  into  llie  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
with  local  tumor  along  the  ilium,  and  general  tumefaction  of  the  external 
parts,  was  well-nigh  impossible. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  previous  attacks,  which  had  been  attrib- 
uted to  atonic  or  retrocedent  gout,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  par- 
tial engagment  and  self-extrication  of  this  bowel ;  a  circumstance  which 
may  explain  the  failure  to  make  an  early  and  correct  diagnosis  in  the 
case.  L." 


Cataract— ' Succeiif id  Operation. — By  John  A,  Comingor,  M.  D., 
Indianapolis. 

I  report  this  case,  not  from  any  peculiar  merits  it  possesses,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  remarks  that  follow. 

Mrs.  S.  G.,  aged  87  years,  feeble  and  emaciated,  had  double  cataract, 
the  left  eye  having  been  cataractous  for  twenty,  and  the  right  eye  for  ten 
years;  has  been  almost  totally  blind  for  the  latter  term  of  years. 

On  the  24th  June,  1867,  assisted  by  Or.  Avery,  I  operated  on  the  left 
eye  by  scleronyxis,  passing  the  needle  from  the  outer  canthus  through  the 
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Rclciytic  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  fiom  the  corneal  margin,  and  a  littk 
billow  the  meridian  of  thp  ball,  bringing  the  needle  within  the  center  of 
the  pupil,  divided  the  cap->ule  at  the  center  of  the  pupillary  area,  gently 
pressing  the  divided  capsule  upwards  and  downwards  until  the  pupil  was 
cleared.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  needle  she  was  able  to  dt-line  an 
object  the  size  of  the  liand,  the  pupil  contracted  instantly  and  perfectly, 
showing  that  the  retina  was  normally  sensitive  to  light.  No  injury  re- 
sulted beyond  that  which  wn,«  ncceasary  to  tlie  introiluetion  of  tite  needle. 
No  aqueous  humor  escaped  that  was  obBerval>k'.  Only  a  moderate 
degree  of  sclerotitis  i'ollowed,  which  was  cunlrolled  by  application  of  cold 
water,  and  the  protection  i)f  the  eye  from  intense  light;  and'at  presen 
writing,  (twelve  diiys  afler  the  operation.)  our  paliciii  is  comtbrtable,  and 
much  improved. 

The  appearance  of  ihe  lens  denote<l  a  fluid  cataract ;  it  was  uniformly 
white,  with  the  exi'ejition  of  n  dark  spot  curresjionding  lo  tiie  center  of 
the  ptipil ;  from  this  we  inferred  that  the  lens  was  in  i^olutiOIl„llu^  that 
the  nucleus  Ijnd  been  absorbed,  or  we  .should  not  have  observed  the  elearr 
ness  of  the  pupillary  area  through  the  slightly  transparent  capsule. 
Having  delemiined  the  ca^e  to  be  one  of  fluid  calaruel,  in  ttic  operating 
1  made  no  effort  at  displactmcnl  or  division,  furilier  than  described  above. 

Before  operating  it  is  of  !he  greatest  importance  for  the  surgeon  ti' 
determine  the  character  of  cataract  he  has  lo  deal  with,  as  upon  rbis 
must  turn  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  one  or  the  other  methods  of 
operating.  Should  he  attempt  (o  depress  a  fluid  lens,  lie  would  not  only 
fail,  but  be  liable,  by  thnisiing  Ibe  needle  deeply  into  the  eye  to  injure  its 
delicate  structures.  Caution  is  also  retjnisite  that  tlie  capsule  be  not  loi'n 
in  fragments,  lo  foim  small  bodies  in  the  aequeous  humor,  and  owing  lo 
their  insoluble  character,  pennancntly  obstruct  vision. 

Of  the  causes  of  eatarat'l,  proximate  or  remote,;  nothing  definite  is 
known.  That  ordinarily  it  does  not  dejiend  on  iuflammatory  action  is 
quite  certain,  lite  most  probable  cause  is  that  of  deti-etit  e  imirilion. 
fatty  metamorpliosis  or  marasmus  of  the  lens.  Tlie  anatomical  arrange- 
mnnt  of  the  lens  is  such  that  its  nourislimcnt  is  derived  from  nutrient 
vessels  of  the  capsule.  In  the  adult  no  artery  penetrates  the  lens.  At- 
tachment to  Ihe  capsule  is  necessary  to  maintain  vigor  in  tlie  lens.  Any 
cause,  therefore,  the  effect  of  wliicli  is  to  separate  these  bodies,  cutting  oti 
nutrition,  may  be  regarded  a  common  cause  of  cataract. 

Little  can  be  said  in  favor  of  therapeutic  agents  for  the  arrest  and  pn- 
vention  of  cataract.  Blood-letting  and  mercurials  have  had  their  day, 
and  passed  into  disrepute.  Eclcctricity  and  Ionics  have  been  tried  and 
31 
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!)hftr(!d  a  like  falc;  and  now,  as  herfioliii-c.  our  diief  i-pliniicf  i,-.  in  opera- 
tive interference. 

There  are  three  prinripnl  mclhodH  of  oiwmtinj; — (li»<pla cement,  divis- 
ion ftod  extraction.  CircuinstaDceB  and  ihe  cliaracteriiitics  of  eacii  caae 
must  govern  the  selection.  Orfinarily  tlie  operation  is  made  either  by 
.iisplacement  or  division  ;  these  are  uguatly  suricssliij,  and  can  be  made 
without  the  same  degree  of  risk  as  by  that  of  extraction.  There  are 
liiose,  however,  wlio  advocate  extraction  whenever  praeticable.  They 
do  80  upon  the  tlii^ry  thai  lodgment  of  the  lens  in  the  vitreous  humor 
aots  as  a  foreign  body,  subjecting  the  e}t  to  senous  itiflamnialory  action. 
To  fome  exlenl  this  may  be  true  ;  but  expeninee  proves  that  less  injury 
rrtBulti"  fi-<)Hi  displacement  than  from  that  of  extraction.  From  the  close 
[iioxiiiiiiy  of  the  lens  to  the  hyaloid  membrane,  i(  la  scarcely  possible  for 
the  luns  to  become  djeaaeed  without  the  membrane  participating.  Hence 
the  liability  to  rupture  the  hyaloid,  penniiitnn  the  escape  of  the  vitreous 
humor  ill  the  extraction  is  very  great  and  when  done  the  injury  is  irre- 
parable. Therefore,  I  argue  that  except  in  eases  of  extremely  hard 
.■.iiaract.  the  other  operations  are  preterable,  as  Ihey  furnish  belter  results. 
Tliat  there  is  no  great  danger  in  didplacoment  and  leaving  Ihe  lens  ibr 
absorption,  is  well  illustrated  in  operations  in  congenital  cataract,  Dis- 
pliicemciit  or  division  are  the  operations  relied  on  in  this  cla^  of  eases. 
and  the  rcsulu  have  been  good. 

1  have  only  aimed  to  present  this  subject  in  a  general  way,  reserving 
a  fuller  discussion  for  another  occasion. 

Since  writing  tlie  above,  I  notice  the  following  in  Ihe  AraerJcnn  .lour- 
nal  of  Medical  Science,  July  1867. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  stales,  (Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital  Reports, 
Vol.  V.  part  4,)  that  he  is  trying  the  needle  for  senile  catarael.o,  with  suc- 
cess. Has  operated  on  eight  cases.  In  all  solution  is  steadily  proceed- 
ing. His  plan  is,  1st,  To  commence  the  treatment  as  soon  as  the  opacity 
is  sufRcient  to  seriously  inconvenience  sight,  and  before  the  lens  becomes 
hard.  2d.  To  do  very  little  each  time;  do  it  carefully,  so  as  not  to  displace 
the  lens.  8d.  To  allow  a  long  interval  between  operations ;  and.  4lli.  To 
use  airopiafieely. 

Dr.  Littell,  (Ed.  Walton's  Operative  Ophthalmic  Surgery.)  slates  that 
as  a  general  rule  in  Wills'  Hospital  tlicy  operate  by  scleronyxis,  and  it 
appears  tliat  the  cures  constitute  alwut  fonr-fitihs  of  the  whole  number 
of  cases  operated  upon  in  that  Institution. 
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JJlhtHomff  in  the  Female.     By  Dr.    Fi^hek,   Surgeon  lo  the  Senant's 

Hojpitai   in   Ulm.      Frora    llie  Zeilichrift  fur   Wundai-xle  und  Gelmrl- 

shel/er  for  I86S.     Translated  by  Dr.  Heller,  o(  Ciruinniiti.  tor  llie 

Western  Joumid  of  Medicine. 

Amon;;  a  number  of  oj>priilions  fot  Blonc,  I  have  ii.id  but  livn  oases  oe- 
i-iirring  in  female'',  one  of  wliieh  I  shall  coinmiinicate. 

A  girl,  afjfil  l.'i,  afHii-tcd  with  hereditary  serophulosis,  never  haring 
mt^n^truateil. sutti-i'L- 1  for  jear.-i  with  urinary  derangement.  According  in 
ihfi  Matcments  of  her  iwirenla,  she  had.  in  infancy,  been  a  sufferer  from 
jijravel ;  in  lii;r  siitth  year  shi:  juiseil  several  ^matl  stonea  per  urel/iTam  ; 
!i  larger  one  lodging  in  ibu  nruthra  w^  n^nioved  by  a  aurgeon.  Fi-om 
this  time  until  her  tenth  year,  she  remained  free  from  urinary  trouble  ; 
when,  the  <lisc'!i3i>  rt^iui'ning,  a  htHi  of  popular  as  well  aa  medical  means 
wi're  employed  wiilioui  i-eliof  being  obtained. 

On  the  'M'lh  of  .May.  the  girl  wa.s  bj'ought  by  her  parents  to  my  house 
ti)r  the  purpme  of  having  her  re-examined.  After  the  production  of  an- 
i^l,■^^lilesiH  by  cbliii-oforni,  I  proceeded  to  explore,  and  diaeovcred  on  the 
riglit  aide,  wliei-e  the  ureter  enters  the  Lia<liler,  a  atone  lodgwl  very  tightly 
which  in  all  probubilily  obstructed  (he  opening  of  the  ureter  ;  and  what 
si>ems  to  coiiHrni  thi»i  opinion  is  the  fact  that  lh<i  patient  for  months  com- 
plained of  11  tearing  anil  piercing  pain,  commencing  in  tlic  right  renal  re- 
gion, taking  its  <-onrae  obliquely  downward  toward  the  pelvis. 

Ab  the  patient's  general  health  was  good,  I  proposed  lithotomy,  which 
wjia  protn|til_v  :i.'fcpted,  and  three  days  later  tin-  operation  was  jierformeij. 
I  selected  tlie  ni'ide  of  operating  recommended  by  Chelius,  which  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  a  number  of  years  with  deeidcd  suc- 
cess. Placing  the  pati'jnt  in  the  usual  position  for  the  operation  for  stone, 
1  introducird  a  i-ommon  mnlo  sound,  (giooveii,)  which  was  held  perpen- 
dicularly, the  concavity  pressed  against  the  arch  of  the  pubea,  and  with  a 
common  wcalpcl  inciaetl  the  urethra,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  ad- 
jacent wall  of  the  va^na  in  the  centre,  downwarda.  Then  seizing  the 
4tone  witii  a  pair  of  tbrccps,  I  succec<lcd  in  extracting  it  without  difficulty. 

The  stone  was  an  oxalate,  and  was  one-half  inch  in  length  and  the  aame 
in  thickncs:-. 

As  there  wcr<>  pain  and  spasm  of  ihe  bladder,  an  emulaton  with  lauda- 
num, and  sponging  the  parts  were  employed.  Constipitlion  was  relieved 
by  evacuating  clyatera  and  castor  oil.  Three  weeks  after  the  operation, 
the  patient  was  pronounced  well. 
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Clieliut'  says  of  this  method  of  operatiiif;;  "This  moile  is  analoj^us  i" 
repto-vesical  lithotomy  in  the  miilc :  we  can  i;nlarge  tlie  incision  wii)ioiit 
danger  of  hijinorrliiige,  and  the  lai^er  :<t<)nfj  can  be  extraca-d  with  great 
ease,  as  experiment  ti|iDn  the  cadaver,  anil  the  ha|)|ii<!dt  rcauita  in  lite 
living  have  d<^mon!)t  rated."  The  danger  of  incotitiiienci?  of  urine  and  of 
vesico- vaginal  tistula  from  amplu  iaeision  as  by  the  cointnon  vesico- vagina  I 
Ihholomy,  ii*  noi  I'lnliraied  hy  his  experience;  he  therefore  considers  this 
the  best  metiiod  of  operating. 

Brorafield  jiays  that  a  celebrated  surgeon  introduces  one  blaile  of  a  pair 
of  blunt-pointed  s^idsors  in  the  urethra  and  the  other  in  the  vagina,  and 
inciaea  the  lower  part  of  the  urethra  where  it  cJids  in  the  vagina  about  ari 
iucb  Uce]i. 

Rejiaiik^. — This  case,  the  report  of  which  our  friend  Dr.  Hdler  liiis 
kindly  translated  for  the  Journal,  presents  many  (loints  of  interest,  two  of 
wliich  are  the  veiy  fact  of  urinary  calculus  occurring  in  tlie  female  and 
re((uiring  liihotomy.  and  the  unusual  position  of  the  ntone. 

Jlr,  Poland,  in  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  article  Lithotomy  in  tin: 
Fetnale,  ihu^  refers  to  the  vesico- vaginal  operation  :  "  The  caIcuIus  hii.i 
Ven  i-emoved  by  incision  through  the  vagina;  a  very  easy  and  expeditious 
operation,  but  which  is  followed  almost  necessarily  by  vesieo-vaginal  tislula 
and  incontineiu'e.  Some  make  the  incision  longitudiiinlly,  and  others  in  a 
transverse  direction,  M.  Vidal's  experience  b  derived  from  thirty  ope- 
rations without  any  death.  He  introduces  a  stiiifr  which  is  held  in  the 
me<lian  line  and  its  convexity  made  prominent  in  the  vagina;  a  blunt 
gorget  is  intrmluced  into  the  vagina  deeply,  so  as  to  depress  the  inferior 
wall  of  the  vagina,  (a  speculum  with  one  valve  will  do,)  and  then  with  the 
letl  index  linger  the  groove  in  the  staft  is  felt, and  the  bistoury  is  plunged 
into  it,  taking  care  lo  avoid  wounding  the  urethra ;  the  stone  is  extracted 
by  the  forceps;  a  female  catheter  is  inlro<luced  through  the  urethra  into 
the  Madder;  and  the  edges  of  tlie  »ound  in  the  vagina  brought  together 
by  suture,  M.  Vidal  remarks  that  tliere  is  no  hemorrhage  or  peritonitis ; 
but  that  fistula  ofh-n'  tbllows." 

Quite  recently  a  practitioner  in  this  Slate  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  peribrming  J)is  operation  t'or^he  purpose  of  removing  a  pettari/ 
from  the  bladder,'  A  brother  practitioner  had  a  lady  under  hia  chai^ 
who  was  suffering,  as  be  believed  or  knew,  from  some  uterine  displacct- 
menl,  to  remedy  which  he  introduced — no  matter  where — after  considera- 
ble difficulty  on  hJs  part  and  suffering  on  llic  juirt  of  the  patient,  one  of 
Hodge's  open  lever  pe;<saries.     Aticr  llie  patii'ul  had  worn  tlie  Instrument 
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^ome  hours  with  intreuiing  rmher  tliiin  jil>.iliiif;  pain  lier  physician  wisely 
thought  it  bf3t  Id  rciiK)ve  the  pessary.  Imagine  his  Titoniihment  anil 
(right  when  the  mii^t  diligent  vnginai  exarainuiion  fiiilcd  lo  discover  it ! 
In  this  emcrgeiK-y  the  practitioner  firal  rtfiired  to  was  sent  for  in  hoi 
haste ;  and  he  too  waa  for  a  time  baffled  in  hii  *(  arch — the  rectum  and 
vagina  were  vainly  explored  ;  but  finally  lie  discovei  ed  the  ofTeniLng  body 
in  the  bladder,  and  removed  it  by  the  vesico-vaginal  operation.  The«e 
are  the  esaenlial  fuels  ii?  received  (iom  a  medical  friend,  who  had  ihem 
directly  from  ilie  operaior,  and  of  llieir  truth  we  have  no  doubi. 

This  history  shows  the  exceeding  dilatabilily  of  the  female  urellira. 
and  that  a  doctor  is  not  alwavs  infallibk.  t.  r. 


An  Essay  upon  DiyiUilU  and  its  Mode  of  Action,  by  Dr.  Lkgroix 
Translated  fmni  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux  by  L.  J.  Fkazee,  M.  J)., 
Professor  of  .Materia  Mcdica  and  Tliem|ieuric-B,  Kenlucky  School  of 
Medicine. 

Dr.  Legroiix  inak.'*  ihe  following  renwnt  in  his  inaugural  Thesis : 

1.  Digitalis,  of  which  the  active  principle  is  digilalin,  exercises  in  uU 
iloses  a  special  action  upon  the  circulation; 

2.  If  in  poisonous  doses,  digitalis  acts  directly  ujion  the  heart ;  it  seems 
lliat  in  therapeutic  doses  il  primarily  excites  the  coniraclility  of  the  capil. 
lary  vessels,  and  only  influences  secondarily  llic  circiilaiory  centre  by  re- 
establishing the  efptilibrium  of  tlie  circulation  ; 

3.  If  we  a(lo]ji  this  Iheory,  digitalis  is  a  sedative  to  the  circulation,  in 
this  sense,  that  it  ipiiets  derangements  of  ihis  funelion;  but  this  is  done 
by  an  excitant  and  Ionic,  and  not  by  a  se<Ulive  action  ; 

4.  The  influence  ')f  digitalis  upon  the  lempemture.  the  secretions,  nu- 
trition, uterine  com  met  io:  is,  and  henionhages.  can  only  he  explained  by 
ils  excitant  action  upon  [he  terminal  filaments  of  tlie  great  sympathetic 

5.  This  theory  fully  a.'.eoiinls  for  the  fitvorubie  results  obtained  from 
ihe  use  of  digitalis  in  fevers,  cerebral  affections,  hemorrhages,  dysmenor- 
rhea, congestions,  dropies.  and -derangements  of  the  circulation  connected 
with  cai'diac  letiioiis.' 
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■Sum.  Remarks  upon  the  Practical  Value  of  hdaled  Records  of  the  Tem- 
perature Characterittic  of  Diseases,  by  C.  A,  WuM>Kur.i(:H.  Transla- 
ted for  the  Western  Journal  of  Me<licinu  by  Dj-,  Wm.  Cahson,  of  Cin- 
cinnali,  0. 

He  commences  by  formin'i  a  sc-ale  of  leniju'i-aiiires  i'orrL'!'}>onding  witii 
the  degree  of  the  febrile  stall? ;  • 

A.  Nnii-fi'brile  temperatnre,  below  3ft  lo  JiS.l  ceniii;riidc.        -      100.4 
1"  Temperature  of  collapse  below  :!G. 

2°  Norma!  or  nearly  normal  tciniieralurfs — 

a  Temperature  xiih-noiiiiiil,         ...  36  to  36.0 

h  Temperature  normal,          ....  ;ifi.6  to  37..'. 

c  Temperature  sub-ti-brile,          -    ■    -         -  :i7.5to38.I 

B.  Fehiihs  tempeiaturcs  exceeding        ....  ;i«.i 

1°  Trifling  fever 3^.1  to  38..'. 

•2°  Moderate  fever 3H.5  to  S9.-J 

3"  Inlen.se  fever 39.5  to  40..''. 

4°  Notable  lever,  (con.^idfi-nble.)  rjLr<'ly  bighci'  than  40.S  to  41..'"' 

C.  Hyper-fcbrile  temi.eramres.  40  mid  beyond. 

1"  Temperature  of  a  ]Ktroxysm  of  infei'lion,  (malaria.)  41  to  41. G. 
2**  Temperature  of  pernicious  infeellcni,  without  limit  below,  can  rise 

to  4-2.5. 
3°  Temperature  of  nemv^paralytie  {agonit) ;  mosily  it  riseg  rapidly 
above  41.2,  and  can  even  reach  45. 
The  extreme  limits  of  temperature  compatible  with  lile  aivi.  accordiiii.' 
to  his  reRearchtiB,  33.5  and  4~2.1.     These  two  extremes  have  been  obsen'ed 
with  "  lyphiqiies." 

With  children,  tcmperatui'e  in  disease  has  the  aainc  significance  as  >ti 
adullB :  only  there  is  much  more  of  variability.  It  is  the  same  wiih  adultt< 
of  certain  nervous  natui'es,  with  the  so-called  hyalerical  constitutioni  Old 
men,  on  the  contrary,  have  uitually  a  degree  aiid  a  half  below  the  mean. 
The  hour  of  the  day  hai)  a  grt^at  influence  ;  in  gen<:ra!,  the  morning  tem- 
).crature  is  lower  (about  half  a  degree)  than  afu-r  niid-day.  or  in  the 
evening.  The  term  of  digestion  brings  an  increase  of  temperature  whicb- 
in  case  of  difficult  digestion,  can  go  to  even  one  oi'  two  degrees  and  more. 
Temperature  rises  usually  some  tenths  of  a  degree  when  a  sanguineous 

"  Multiply  by  >,  diriile  hy  i,  and  add  3i,  will  fiiir  the  Felireotieit  c<,uiiiilcn(. 
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flow  is  imminent;  it  falls  after  tlie  flow.     MenEtruation,  pregnancy,  ac- 
couchement, heighten  the  leniperature. 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  TEMPERATURES. 

1.  Signijicanee  of  TempercUares  for  a  Man  in  a  HealUiy  Stale. 
A  sub-normal  temperiiture  appears  nearly  without  itnportani'e. 

The  Biib-febrile  temperature  is  more  frequent  witli  men  in  heallli ;  it 
indicates  thai  all  ia  not  right,  that  there  is  a  morbid  sensibility,  and  it  is 
nearly  right  (o  suspect  a  latent  change  if  it  iw  observed  at  st^veral  obser- 
vations. *Then  the  organs,  and  chiefly  the  intestines  and  the  lungs, should 
be  carefully  examined. 

Febrile  temperatures  are  sometimes  found  in  men  apparently  healthy. 
They  are  the  certain  indication  uf  a  lesion,  or  of  ihe  beginning  of  an  a<'utt' 
aficciion,  without  other  apparent  evidence,  or  of  a  chronic  alfection. 

2.  Significaace  of  Temperature  in  Convaiescence. 

One  observes  sufficiently  oflen  in  convalescence  luid  of  a  transitory  fomi 
ihe  temperatures  of  collapse.  When  this  temperature  happens  a  short 
time  after  the  end  of  the  fever,  after  serious  diseases,  or  after  light  attacks 
in  very  susceptible  subjceie,  and  does  not  reach  tod  low  a  degree, 
there  is  no  danger.  But  Ihe  danger  augments  in  proportion  as  this  tem 
perature  of  collapse  is  more  removed  from  the  antecedent  febrile  period; 
and  il  is  necessary  then  to  inquire  if  ihere  be  not  some  serious  accident, 
internal  hcmon'hage,  perforation  of  the  intestine,  etc. 

Sub-normal  temperatures  are  shown  in  convalescence;  they  have  no 
dangerous  significance — only  they  indicate  tlifti  convalescence  i>  not  en- 
tirely assured. 

A  sub-febrile  temperature  denotes  always  that  convalescence  i.i  inconi- 
plcte;  if  it  occurs  in  the  morning,  Ihere  is  reason  to  fear  some  lesion. 

A  temperature  really  febrile  is  always  of  the  greatest  importance.  Il 
can  depend,  bowevei'.  upon  regimen,  the  premature  use  of  meat  or  spints, 
an  overloading  of  the  stomach,  from  the  overtaxing  of  the  palient,  and 
from  constipation ;  in  all  these  cakcpi  il  is  of  brief  duration — alt  of  llicm 
slackening  the  progress  of  ihe  cure.  But  can  also  result  trom  lesions,  a^ 
only  showing  themselves  by  the  icmpcrattire,  (incomplete  cure  of  morbid 
processes  which  re-appear,  new  intereurrcnt  aflection,  latent  chronic 
afiection,  ignored  before  and  during  the  principal  dise)tse,and  wliieli  at  ii» 
termination  has  received  an  active  propulsion)  ;  in  these  cases  the  in- 
crease of  lemperalurc  may  be  for  a  long  time  the  only  apparent  phenom- 
enon. 

3.      Value  of  the  Teinpenittire  in  an  IniUspogilion  Apparentli/  Simple. 
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Tiie  febrile  tom|)criitur<;  ciin  oxliibit  lUelf  in  iiit  (■pfiHiifi-al  niaiitiM;  but 
if  it  coiittime,  ilipiis  is  ii  ]irobHbilily  of  anoLlit^r  nftui-iion  tlian  a.  simple  in- 
liiepoiiitioii.  But  it  is  iKVeneary  to  I'eculicci  ibat  cliildrpii,  women,  ini' 
prcssionabli-  subjects,  niiin  affi-clt'i!  wiili  cliifiiiic  iiiirl  e-i]M-i'ijil!y  tuberculous 
ilisease,  Ii.ive  tlie  febrilc'  tt'miicniliire  in  llif  ^iiinjli^st  imlisposilions. 

4.  Of  the  Temperature  in  the  Beginning  nf  <in  Acute  AffeetioHfiiot  yet, 
•cm  to  the  Fourth  Day,  Diagnosed. 

The  siih-normal  t(;ni|ieniliirc  \»  Duly  si-t^ii  in  rliiin-iio-ji.  cliolerii,  loss  of 
lilooil.  and  |ierfiiration  ()f  inti'stiiii'ri.  • 

A  normal  lcm|ieralur(;  t'xclucW  ('()m])lelely  tlie  idea  of  typhus,  of  acute 
exautbemata  before  the  period  of  ei-iiptlon,  of  croupal  pneumonia,  and 
makes  leas  probable  the  devu  lope  men  t  of  acute  and  intense  inflammation 
of  any  ot^an. 

The,8iib-iebrile  temperature  lias  nearly  the  same  signifit-ance  ;  bowever 
one  can  meet  it  in  the  acolc  exanlliemn,  verj  feeble  befitre  eruplion,  or 
ill  acute  ififliunmation  witb  slow  developcmenl :  finally  in  alHlominal  ty- 
'  phus,  but  only  oil  tbe  tii'st  day  or  on  the  morning  of  the  second. 

The  teihperatiires  nhicb  cbaracterite  a  trifling  febrilt;  movement  or  a 
moderate  feyer'havc  rather  a  negative  tban  a  positive  signifleance.  In 
abdominal  typhus,  the  temperature  of  the  •'^ri^ing  fever"  is  shown  on  the 
e.vening  of  the  tirsi  or  morning;  of  the  second  (lay;  tliat  of  the  "moderate 
•  feaer,"  tlje  Averting  of  the  second,  and  the  morning  of  the  third,  and  some- 
times of  the  fourth  day. 

A  temijeraturp  slrtingly  febrile  on  the  first  or  second  day,  excludes 
'.typhus  abdominal,  or  proves  that  it  had  begun  sooner  than    the  othc,r 
^(ymptoms  indicated.  " 

•If  on  the  first  day  a  temperature  of  about  forty-one  degrees  ia  observed,    ■ 
itnd  if  there  be  no  symptoms  of  pya'mia,  there  is  renaoa  to  expect  an  in-' 
termillpnt  lever.  '  .         .  •       :  ■ 

i>.     Of  the  Temperature  m  t/ie  SeconS  ffalfoft/ie  First  Weel:  ■ 

If  the  temperature  xif  the  evening  is  norjnal,  sub-febrile  or  moflerately 
'  fehrile'.tbe  prodrumial  cxanthematic  fever,  typhus,  and  croupal  pneumonia 
■    eiin  be  exduded.      '  '  .■  .    ■ 

Jf  the  temperature  lie  AjjBer-pyreftV,  we  must  hifer  an  inlcrmittcnl  oraji. 
infectious  disM-ase.  .■'-''. 

■     li.      Of  TeMperafrire  innke  Keanthemvtic  FeC-er,  ■.'_■" 

When  an  esanlberaa-is  produced,  in  the  beginning  thCre^may  be'do'ubt 
a<  lo.its  'nature;  the  tfcniperature  falls  at  the  beginning  of 'variola  or 
■•varioloid;  it.'JHTSiHts  on  the  contrary  in  nil)e6l'a,'!ic!irltftina  and  axantlie-' 
Hiatic  typus. —  Gaa^tle  Medicak,  Feb.  16,  l>iii7 ,  hi/ .Dr* -If-  Beaunis,  Pro- 
fessfur,  etc.,  at  Stfashurg.  -^_ 

;  ■'  -  .      ■        :  [to  be  COSTIKUED.]      ' 
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On  Jaundice  and  Bi/iotistieis." 

Perhaps  thei-c  is  no  dii'pnse  thai  i«  more  intpHifrible  tlian  mechanical 
jtiiintlice,  or  tnvihanical  okitnictioii  (tor  example,  hy  a  gall-Hlone),  in  ihc 

Some  slight  error  of  chemiglry,  as  exircine  Uiminiilion  of  ulkakscciK'i;. 
oi'  perhaps  slight  aeidily  of  tlie  bile  for  a  few  miiiiiteii,  may  kad  to  llie 
furmntion  of  cholcKlerin  cryslali;,  or  to  the  prei-ipiiation  of  bile-acids,  an<I 
lliiis  the  nucleus  of  a  gall-^lone  woulil  be  jiroilueeil.  When  this  stone 
[Nisiies  into  the  eouiniun  duel,  it  alo|>s  theflow  of  bite ;  and  by  inereasing 
tlie  pressure  of  the  bile  in  the  bladder  and  in  llie  duets,  it  causes  an  in- 
vrvim-  i>f  diffusion  of  llie  bile  inio  ilie  blond.  Tlie  different  ingredients 
of  the  bile  diffuRe  at  dilli'n-iit  rales;  and  aer<irdin;>  lo  iheJr  properties. 
they  are  more  or  lei's  aeled  on  by  (he  oxygen  in  the  blomi,  and  being 
more  OI'  leHg  changed  they  diffuse  into  liie  texture  and  exereling  glands, 
in  whiefi  ihoy  are  still  finiher  oxidised. 

The  relative  ditfusihilily  of  ihe  different  substances  in  the  bile  1ms  yet 
lo  be  determined  hy  accurate  ex|H'rimi'nts.  and  their  relulivc  resislanee  lo 
the  aelion  of  (  xygen  under  dift'ei'eut  cireumslanecs,  is  not  known-;  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  bile  acids  are  more  oxidisiible  llian  the  coloring  mat- 
ter anil  cholestenn.  and  tliat  the  ralo  of  oxidation  of  the  bile  acids  will 
vary  with  the  quantity  of  ihebile  acids  |ireseiil,  with  Ihe  amount  of  alkali, 
and  wiili  the  active  condition  (rf  the  oxygen  in  llie  blood, 

Tlie  unaltered  bile  acids  possess  lii^lily  energeiie  chemical  properties, 
wliicli  do  not  at  all  belong  lo  tlie  choleslerin  or  coloring  matter  of  tlie  bile. 
For  example,  when  appled  directly  to  the  heart,  tliey  givaily  diiniuish  the 
fi-i-(|iieiii;y  and  force  of  contraction.  This  is  caused  by  a  ditct't  jinralysing 
neiioii  on  the  .striped  muscular  fibre  of  the  heaii,  and  also  by  by  a  pura- 
ly,sing  aciion  on  Ihc  ganglionic  nerves  in  the  heart.  Qn  the  nervous 
centers  the  unaltered  blie  aeids  also  have  a  strong  iKiisonous  aeiion,  caus- 
ing .edpiir  and  ultimately  coma. 

Bui  ihe  mmtdecide<l  action  nf  the  unalteit-d  bjle  acids  is  on  the  blood 
glnbuhs,  Thes<!  are  dissolved  and  desiniyed  by  llie  chemical  action  ;  so 
that  tliey  are  depriveil  of  their  power  of  carrying  on  oxidation  in  any 
l>un.  Direct  experiments  have  shown  iliut  uniiliei-ej  bile  acids  can  rap- 
idlv  |)iii<l (!<'<.'  tally  degenei-ation  of  tlie  liver,  the  kidni-ys  and  the  heart ; 
mill  if  i-ver  the  destruction  of  !)lood  globujes  lakes  place  in  any  part  of 
the  biiiiii,  the  action  of  oxyg^  there  will  be-  stopped,  and  from  this  con- 
vulsions will  be  produced. 

When  we  tum-trom  such  cases  of  jaundice  lo  Ilie  muhilude  of  other 
eases  in  which  no  median feal  ohstruclion  cxisi^our  pathology  .ind  reas- 
ons for  ireatm^t-are  still  very  uncertain  and  very,  iinsatistiiclor)- ;  and  if, 
instead  of  taking  an  extreme  case  of  non-mech^nieal  jaundice,  we  lake 
that  daily  condition  which  is  summed  up  in  Ihe  word  biUoui,  no  clear  view 
of  the  stiile  of  Ihe  patient,  nor  of  the  reason  why  relief  is  obtained  by 
aperient  medicine,  mercury,  or  emetics,  exists. 

♦Bj  Dr.  H.~B«iica  Jonei,  Bl.  George's  HOBpilil  Rei«>tt3,  Vol.  1, 18W. 
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The  a^iimplioii  ifaat  the  constituents  of  the  bile  are  formed  in  the 
blood,  and  timt  their  secretion  from  the  blood  may  be  suppresseil  or  be 
defective,  giving  rise  to  jaundice  or  to  biliousness,  is  contrary  lo  nil  our 
[ircsoiit  knowledge  of  secretion;  and  the  further  assumption  that  mer- 
cury, aperients,  or  emetics  cause  or  accelerate  the  separation  of  the  coh- 
stituenls  of  the  bile  from  the  blood,  by  acting  on  the  secreting  cells  of  the 
liver,  is  founded  on  no  certjtin  facts. 

It  appejirs  to  me  that  the  knowledge  which  we  have  lately  acquired  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  passage  of  fluids  into  and  out  of  the  blood  into  the 
textures,  .uid  (ho  progress  of  investigation  in  the  laws  of  (he  ditFusion  of 
liquids,  and  some  post-mortem  appearances  hitherto  nnexpluined,  can  now 
give  us  a  much  clearer  insight  than  we  have  hitherto  obtained  into  the 
state  wliich  we  designate  as  bilious,  and  into  very  many,  if  not  into  all 
the  cases  which  may  be  included  in   the  large  class  of  non-mechanical 

In  all  post-mortem  examinations,  when  the  gall-bladder  contains  bile, 
the  evidenceof  the  passage  of  the  bile  through  the  walls  of  the  hlaildtr 
is  very  distinct.  Certainly  ihe  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  can  ilitfuse 
through  the  bladder  and  into  the  adjoining  intestine  in  less  than  twelve 
hours  afler  death.  This  appearance  has  long  been  considered  as  thi;  re- 
sult of  death  ;  but  from  all  we  know  of  the  ditTusion  of  liquids,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  gall-bladder  begins  to  allow  the  bile  to  diffuse  thraugh 
the  mucous  membrane  into  Ihe  blood  vessels  as  soon  as  any  bile  i)asses 
into  il  from  the  secreting  structure  of  the  liver;  and  only  at  the  time 
wh[;n  the  gall-bladder  is  empty  does  bile  cease  to  pass  into  the  blooil  by 
diffusion.  The  thickness  which  separates  the  epithelium  of  the  gall-blail- 
der  fiom  the  blood  vessels  and  from  the  absorbents  is  leas  than  Ihe  whole 
thickness  of  the  gall-bladder;  and  during  life,  the  bile,  before  it  can  get 
lo  the  ouler  surface  of  the  gall-bladder,  mudi  pass  ihrough  a  layer  oi 
blood  vessels  and  absorbenLs,  which,  whilst  the  circulation  (-ouliiiue.'', 
would  continually  carry  off  alt  the  bile  asquiakly  as  it  diffused  out  of  th*; 
gall-bladder. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  gtill -bladder,  Ihe  greater  is  the 
jiressiire,  and  the  greater  is  the  diffusing  surface  ;  and  the  diffusion  would 
continue  until  the  escape  of  bite  into  the  bowel  altered  the  eondiiion  mi 
which  Ihe  action  depends. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  diffusion  of  bile  from  the  gall-bhidilcr  into  ihe 
blood  rises  from  nothing  to  a  maximum  which  is  reached  when  the  gall- 
bladder is  distended  lo  the  uttermost ;  and  the  longer  the  gidl-bladder  le- 
niains  distended,  ihe  greater  is  the  amount  of  bile  that  pas.->es  into  the 

The  gall-bladder  ix'mains  long  <tistended  when  for  many  hours  no  fo>)d 
is  taken ;  or  when  no  food  pa»<ses  out  of  the  stomach  ,  or  irhen  oj>ium  is 
taken,  which  stops  any  moiioa  of  the  duodennm;  or  when  eatanhal  in- 
flamalion  of  the  duodennm  exisia  ;  then,  without  any  mechanical  olislruc- 
lion  at  the  orifice  of  the  common  duct,  the  gall-bladder  remainR  full  of 
bile,  and  jnundii'e  very  commonly  i»  produced. 

The  gall-bladder  is  emptied  when  solid  food  or  irritating  medicines  pass 
Ihrough  the  diimlenum  ;  and  the  stronger  ihe  irrhanl.  (he  more  ciimplelely 
Ihe  gall-bladder  emptiei-  itself.     Even  violeni  irritatiau  of  ihe  stuinaeh  is 
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pi^pagnted  to  the  duodenum,  and  causes  the  escape  of  bile  from  the  gall- 
bladder, as  is  seen  in  the  aetion  of  strong  emeUcs. 

It  follows  from  these  facts  that  diffusion  of  bile  may  he  lessened  by 
giving  frequent  emetics,  or  by  those  active  purgatives  which  act  on  the 
duod<:num  strongly ;  and  to  get  the  maximum  effect,  that  ia,  to  reduce  the 
diffusion  to  a  minimum,  irritiints  sliould  be  so  given  as  to  prevent  till' 
gall-bladder  from  becoming  full. 

The  advantages  which  emetics  have  over  purgatives  are  seen  in  the 
fact,  that  by  emetics  the  bile  is  altogether  i-cmoved,  whilst  after  purgatives 
absori>tion  of  bile  may  still  take  place  :  for  it  is  by  no  means  dis}iri>ved 
that  an  absorption  of  altered  bile  acids  and  coloiing  matter  does  not  lake 
place  from  the  intestines. 

The  first  action  of  the  intensely  acid  gastric  juice  is  to  precipitate  the 
bile  acids,  and  chemical  changes  continue  to  take  jiluee  by  which  som<- 
ptiilion  of  the  altered  acids  may  be  made  soluble. 

The  coloring  multcr  also  undci^es  changi^  in  the  intc<itinef,  and  gonu' 
of  it,  most  probably  in  health,  is  carried  into  the  blooil  and  textures,  a.".d 
is  finally  removed  in  the  coloring  matter  of  tlie  urine. 

The  altered  bile  acids  and  coloring  matter  probably  have  totally  dif- 
ferent chemical  actions  from  the  unaltered  bile  acids  and  coloring  matter 
that  diffuse  out  of  the  gall-bladder  and  act  so  enei^>tically  on  the  blood 
and  tcKtures.  * 

In  the  ordinary  state  of  health,  two  causes  prevent  the  bile  that  dif- 
fuses from  producing  any  symptoms  of  bilioiisne.ss  or  jaundice.  Fii-st. 
the  oxidising  actions  ai-e  sufficient  Co  render  the  bile  acids  harmless ;  and 
Eeeondly,  the  quantity  of  bite  acids  that  pass  into  the  blood,  and  from  it 
into  the  textures,  is  not  enough  to  retard  materially  the  oxidising  actions 
that  go  on  in  the  blood  and  in  the  textures.  But  whenever  the  oxidising 
actions  ft-oni  any  cause  art;  I'educed,  or  whenever  the  symptoms  which  are 
summed  up  in  the  word  biliout  are  produced ;  and  if  the  want  of  oxida- 
tion or  the  excess  of  diffusion  becomes  very  great,  then  jaundice  is  the 
final  result. 

On  each  of  these  causes  of  jaundice  and  biliousness  I  must  say  a  ffw 
words.  The  jaundice  from  sub-oxidation  arises  whenever  the  balance  lie- 
tween  the  quantity  of  bile  that  diffuses  into  the  blood  and  the  quantity 
that  is  oxidised  is  destroyed  in  consequence  of  some  arrest  of  oxidation. 
In  some  cases  of  pneumonia,  for  example,  the  balance  is  thns  di-stroyed. 
and  jaundice  is  produced.  The  same  thing  prolmbly  hapjicns  in  some 
peeulear  fermentations  in  the  blood  and  textures,  as,  for  example,  in  yel- 
low fever ;  and  still  more  probably,  the  jaundice  of  dnnikanls  is  also  pro- 
duci.-d  by  deficient  oxidation  ;  and  even  the  licadachc  ilmt  follows  a  singi)' 
excess  probably  arises  from  the  action  of  the  bile  acids  on  ihe  brain. 

In  this  also  we  seem  to  get  n  very  clear  idea  how  close,  hot  aii",  as  that 
of  a  conline<l  room  or  cabin,  will  produce  a  bilious  headache,  and  how 
fresh,  cold  air  will  remove  it  or  prevent  it. 

With  ivgant  to  the  jaundic*!  which  results  from  exwssivc  production 
of  bile,  the  most  remarkable  example  is  that  which  arises  from  nervous 
action. 

The  experiments  of  Claude  Bernanl  have  proved  that  the  secrelion  ot 
the  salivary  glanil  is  conli-olled  and  increased  according  to  the  action  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  ajid  the  chorda  tympani  on  the  arterial  capillaries- 
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If  the  filamenls  of  the  sym|Millietic  nerve  alone,  as  they  enter  the  sublin- 
gual Holivary  (;land,  are  tetariised,  a  liighly  concentraled  saliva  ih  set-'rcled, 
and  the  blood  flows  out  of  t)ie  gland  of  a  dark  color.  If,  in  the  <'ontrary, 
the  chorda  tympani  alone  he  tetaniw,d  saliva  is  secreted  copiously,  con- 
taining no  gn.'at  pro|H«-tion  uf  sohd  matter,  whilst  the  blood  that  flows 
out  of  the  gland  is  highly  colnic!  like  artenal  blood,  and  somclimea  the 
arterial  im|nilse  ean  be  distinrtly  traced  be^  ond  the  gland  and  into  the 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  s^mpatiietic  nen-e  in  the  liver,  if  tctanised, 
would  stop  the  circulation  by  <  intracting  the  small  blood  vessels ;  and 
this  would  diminish  the  secretion  of  bile,  whilst  the  branches  of  the 
jineumo-gastric  which  enter  the  liver,  when  stimulated,  would  ndax  tJie 
small  blood  vetiscls,  and  thus  cause  a  more  rapid  circulation  llirough  the 
liver,  from  which  an  excessive  formation  of  dilute  bile  would  result. 

Fright  occasionally  produces  jaundice ;  and  it  is  the  moi-e  likely  to  do 
so  if,  at  the  same  time,  any  great  interference  with  the  oxidising  action 
occurs ;  thus,  for  example,  when  the  congestion  of  the  lungs  after  drown- 
ing acts  with  the  fright  in  destroying  the  balance  between  the  diffiision 
tiiid  the  oxidation  of  the  hi lo,  jaundice  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

Biliousness  is  oiily  the  faintest  jaundice,  and  the  same  causcn  that  ulti- 
mately produce  jau Jul ia-  give  rise  in  the  first  instance  to  biliousm-^s.  But 
of  all  the  causes  of  jaundice,  sub-oxklation  and  excessive  ]iroituctiun  of 
bile  ar^  the  two  most  likely  to  stop  at  the  stage  of  biliousness,  and  to  re- 
main long  there  without  jwissing  into  the  siaie  of  jaundice. 

Tliere  are,  then,  four  different  causes  of  jaundice  and  ot  biliousness : 

Isi.  mechanical  jaundice,  or  jaundice  from  olistruction. 

2dly,  catarrhal  jaundice,  or  jaundice  from  ?aiarrh  of  tlic  duodenum. 
,       -^dly,  chemical  jauiKliee,  or  jaundice  fitjm  suli-oxidation. 

4thly,  nervous  jaundice,  or  jaundice  from  cicci-ssive  production  of  bile. 

Another  kind  trf'  jaundice  has  been  assumed  to  exist,  namely,  jaundice 
from  the  sup|tression  of  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  It  bus  iH-cn  mid  to  de- 
■  pend  Ml  "  defi^'tive  action  of  the  secreiing  substniice  of  the  liver,  in  con- 
Bi'quence  of  which  tlie  seeivlion  or  elimin:ition  of  the  bile  in  arrc:'led,"  or 
in  conNCijuenee  of  the  formiilion  of  the  coloring  ni^iller  of  the  bili-  in  llie 
blood  and  in  the  textures,  without  the  inierveniion  of  the  semfiitig  cells 
of  the  liver;  and  whenever  in  jaundice  the  bili'  acids  have  Iit-en  absent 
from  the  urine,  thisblooil  jaundice  has  been  considcivd  lo  exist. 

In  the  jircsent  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  quite  certain  thai  substances 
still  unknown  must  exist  in  the  blood,  and  that  from  these  the  bih-  acids 
and  coloruig  matter  are  formed  in  the  hepatic  cells ;  these  paii'nt  sub- 
."tauccs,  whenever  the  secretion  of  ihe  liver  is  suppressed,  may  aceuinu- 
hitc  in  the  blood,  and  undergo  changes  in  the  blond  and  textures;  but 
then  the  bile  would  cease  lo  be  fonned,  and  would  disap|H-ar  fi-iiiQ  the 
liver;  and  there  is  no  proof  whatever  that  from  -  this  defective  action  of 
the  secreting  substance  nf  the  liver,  in  consequence  ot  which  the  «i'cr<.'tion 
or  ihc  elimination  of  bile  is  arrested,"  jaundit^'  would  be  prodii<-ed. 

The  sultsliinces  from  which  the  bile  would  have  been  fiirmeJ'  if  the 
liver  had  continued  to  act.  might,  without  doulit.  give  rise  to  symptoms  of 
|>oisoning,  just  as  the  substances  out  of  which  urie  acid  and  urea  are 
formed  in  the  kidney  become  causes  of  death  in.  cases  of  supt>ression  of 
urine  or  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  ;  but  these  [larent  substances  of  the 
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bile  have  yet  to  be  found,  and  the  sjinptoms  they  produce  have  to  be  ae- 
curatel^  determined. 

Probably  this  diseafe  of  suppression  of  bile  will  be  found  to  be  far 
more  dangerous  and  far  less  remediable  than  any  form  of  jaundice,  and 
more  closely  resembling  in  its  danger  and  rajjidiiy  nuppi-essioii  of  uriiu; 
ihan  iuiy  olher  disease. 

As  the  bile,  by  diffusion,  passes  out  of  the  gall-bladder  into  the  bloixl 
and  lextun's,  so  also  by  the  same  properly  of  diffusion  tiie  urine  patwea 
back  from  the  nrinaiy  bladder  into  the  bl<X)d  and  textures. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  no  gliuss  or  earthenware  impcrmcahh!  vecsel, 
through  the  walls  of  which  nothing  can  pa^^s  but  it  is  mi  aniiniil  mem- 
brane sc[iarating  the  urine  on  the  one  «ide  fiom  the  blood  on  the  oiher 
side  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  according  to  the  surface  and  pressure 
the  urine  must  pass  baelc  into  the  blood  from  the  moment  it  arrives  in  the 
bladder  until  it  is  thrown  oul.  Usually  this  emptying  takes  plabe  so  oflen 
that  no  urinous  poisouing  u  pi'uduced.  Hut  if  from  any  cause  the  urinu 
is  h>ng  retained  in  the  bladder,  then  the  poisoning  by  the  uriiu-  becomes 
evident ;  and  if  the  retention  in  ilic  bladder  is  repealed  at  short  intervals, 
tlie  urinous  condition  of  the  bliKHi  rises,  and  as  it  rises,  each  texture  of 
the  body  is  by  diffusion  impregiial«d  with  the  poisonous  mnttei-s,  which 
act  according  to  their  properties  and  those  of  the  different  textures  witli 
which  they  come  in  contact.  The,se  poisonous  matters  are  quite  different 
from  those  which  are  formed  when  the  kidneys  are  extirpated,  or.  when 
toiid  suppression  of  urine  occurs.  The  symptoms  in  both  kinds  of  poison- 
ing differ  in  urgency,  and  dcatli  may  ultimately  result  from  botii ;  but 
cheuiically  they  are  two  separate  diseases  ;  and  the  two  eoi'res|>onding 
Slates,  which  arise  from  the  non-tbrmation  of  hile  and  from  the  exeessivi^ 
diffusion  of  bile  from  the  liver  into  the  hlood,  must  not  l>c  contbumlcd 
under  the  common  term  jaundice,  which  almost  ceitainly  can  not  occur 
when  the  secretion  of  bile  is  suppressed. 

•  Tlie  absorption  of  urine  from  the  bladder  constitutes,  then,  a  disease 
cori-esponding  to  jaundice ;  but,  from  the  frequency  of  emptying  the  bla<!- 
iler.  this  diffusion  sets  up  no  symptoms  until  retention  of  urine  from  any 
cause  is  produced ;  then  poisoning  from  urates,  urea,  and  other  urinary 
suhsiunces,  ocuurs  more  or  less  quickly  according  to  [lie  amount  absorbed 
directly,  and  according  to  the  amo^inl  thrown  out  by  the  bowels,  slomacli, 
and  skin  inversely.  Even  at  the  woi-st,  this  poisoning  is  not  so  rapidly 
fatal  as  the  poisoning  of  kreatin,  kreatinine,  and  other  high  compounds 
out  of  which  the  lower  urinary  substances  are  produced  in  the  kidneys. 
This  suppression -]>oisoning  constitutes  the  so-called  unernia  of  liright's 
dii<ease,  and  it  is  the  same  as  the  poisoning  produced  by  extirpation  of  the 
kidneys  or  suppression  of  the  urine;  and  it  correspoinls  with  thadisease 
produced  when  the  secretion  of  bile  is  suppiTssed.  Kor  this  {Misoning  I 
pi-opose  the  term  chohgenous,  and  from  the  analogous  state  of  poisoning 
■  from  substances  that  ultimately  would  become  urine  the  term  uHnogenout 
poi^ning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  urinous  poisoning  (or  true  uncniia) 
u'hi<'h-is  produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  [jerfectly  formed  urine  and  its 
|uissage  into  and  action  on  the  different  textures  of  whicli  the  body  is 
comiHised. 

Some  increased  cleaniess  as  to  the  use.  of  remi^ies  for  jaundice  arises 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  different  ways  in  which  it  is  produced. 
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In  mcclianical  jaundice  the  trwilment  should  consist  in  stopping  the 
pain  by  general  or  local  antesthetics  or  by  tiub- cutaneous  injections. 

In  ralarrhal  jaundice  the  inflamation  of  tlie  duodenum  Bhould  be  tlic 
ol)i<'cl  of  treatment. 

In  the  cliemienl  and  nervous  juundi<'<!  and  liiUousnes!)  ihe  gnll-bladdcr 
sliould  be  frenut-ntly  emptied — if  possible,  two,  or  thrive,  or  U>iir  times 
daily;  whilst  oxidation  should  ))e  pi'umort'd  iiy  giving  the  least  oxidisabie 
tiKxl  and  th>j  greniest  amount  of  air  and  fixeit  alkalis. 
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Xi)(M  on  the  On'p'ii,  Xalitre,  Prti^ntion  and  Treatment  of  Amatir,   Chol- 

rrti.     By  John  C.  Peters,  M.  D..  Sw'onil  Edition,  with  an  Appendix. 

IK117.     D.  Van   Nosirand,  11)2  Bi-oi.d«ay,  New  York.     For  sale  by 

Kobert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

This  is  probalily  the  best  of  the  many  rL-ennt  monographs  upon  Chol- 
I'ra,  and  will  jiiove  a  most  valuable  atid  acceptable  volume  to  every 
physician.  Great  credit  iu  due  the  Publi*ticrs  for  the  aliractivc  form 
ill  which  it  is  presented. 

An  index  would  add  to  the  value  of  Ihe  work,  and  it  would  be  much 
moi-e  satisfactory  to  i^ome  readers  at  least,  if  when  references  are  made 
lo  (he  statements  iif  others,  Dr.  Peters  hiul  always  given  the  volumes, 
journals,  pages.  &c..  where  these  are  found. 

We  observe  lluii  "  Dr.  Houghton"  is  quoted  in  i-efercnce  lo  the  outbreak 
of  the  Cholera  in  Dublin,  in  18IJ6.  This  surely  ia  Prof.  Huughton,  of 
the  Dublin  University — a  gentleman  who  was  a  clergyman  and  professor 
long  before  he  iiecame  an  H.  D. — (he  latter  title  he  received  only  a  few 
yi-ars  since — hut  who,  nevertheless,  ought  to  be  well  enough  known  in 
consequence  of  his  iinponant  physiological  investigations,  by  every  med- 
ical man,  to  give  the  correct  ortlw^^raphy  of  his  name. 

Dr.  Peters,  who  was  once  a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  devotes  a  few 
pagi'N  of  his  volume  to  "  Homieopaihy  and  Cliolera,"  and  he  most  conclu- 
sively shows  two  things:  First,  that  hom<Fopathic  practitioners  do  not 
treat  this  diseaiie  homoeopathieaily  at  all;  their  main  reliance  is  upon 
camphor,  and  this  in  anything  but  infinitesimal  doses :  and  Second,  that 
the  extraordinary  successes  which  some  of  the  advocates  of  this  silly  de- 
lusion have  boasled,  arc  discredited  by  the  best  of  their  own  faith.  The 
concluding  word?  of  this  portion  indeed  of  the  volume  itself,  are  wcirthy 
of  being  remembered  by  all :  It  is  evident  from  all  that  ha.s  gone  before, 
that  many  cases  i-ecover  under  all  kinds  of  treatment,  and  under  no  treat- 
ment ;  and  that  many  die  under  all  varieties  of  treatment.  t.  r. 
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Circular  No.  '>. — This  Circular,  which  has  just  bci'ii  issued  from  the 
Surgeon  General's  Office,  ia  a  Report  on  Epidemic  Cholera  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1866. 

To  foreigners  there  can  be  no  more  convincing  proofs  that  we  are  tho 
most  hamaiie,  generous  and  skillful  people  that  ever  wageil  war,  than 
those  found  in  the  Medical  department  of  the  "  Exposition  Universelle.'' 
v'hich  contains  specimens  of  our  field  ha'ipitals,  hospital  LUjiplies  and 
Hiores,  "  diet  kitchens,"  ambulances,  stretchers,  instruments,  medicines, 
ic.  &C. 

That  our  Medical  department  is  complete  in  all  its  branches,  and  the 
most  useful  to  our  country,  not  only  lo  our  army  hut  to  civil  life,  is  seen 
ill  the  rich  harvest  of  scicnltlic  knowIedp;e,  which  is  lo  better  not  only 
ourselves,  but  all  niankind,  that  has  been  gathered  in.  and  bound  in 
t-heiives,  and  fully  distributed  among  the  professional  men  of  the  whole 
world. 

These  well  aiTonged  i-eporls  and  statistical  tables,  wbicii,  from  time  lo 
time,  have  been  issued  from  the  office  of  tlie  Surgeon  General,  have  a 
gooil  I'iTect  ujion  ihe  professional  standing  of  the  American  physician,  by 
bringing  before  liim  that  kind  of  knowledge  which,  in  our  country,  (where 
little  attention  is  paid  to  registry  and  siatisliis.)  is  most  needed. 

Circular  No.  5,  commences  with  a  well  wntlcn  report  by  Brevet  Lieut. 
.1.  J.  Woodward,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  lie  begins  with  the  first 
case  of  Cholera  thiit  occurred  in  the  army,  being  July  3d,  1866,  at  Fort 
Columbus,  in  New  York  harbor;  and  traces  the  disease  thence  ilirough 
all  its  wanderings.  The  epidemic  being  carried  lo  various  dejiartmcnts 
of  the  army  by  recruits  from  this  point,  while  another  center  from  which 
Ihe  disease  radiated,  was  New  Orleans.  Tlic  last  ease  occurred  among  a 
party  of  recruits  from  New  York,  bound  for  San  Francisco,  in  November' 

The  following  brief  summary  will  show  the  number  of  Iroops  exposed, 
the  color  of  ihe  troops,  the  numbers  attacked,  and  the  propoition  of  fatal 
cases. 

Whole  number  exposed  to  the  epidemic,  12,780  men : 

EXPOSED.      OASES.    DEATHS. 

White  troops,         .         -         -         -     9,083  1,749  706 

Colored  iroops,  -         -         -         -         3.697  909  501 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  show  ihal  somewhat  less  than  half  the  whites, 

and  somewhat  more  than  half  the  colored  soldiers  attacked  with  Cholera 

died. 

The  report  plainly  shows  that  from  the  chief  centers.  New  York  and 

New  Orleans,  ihts  epidemic  can  be  traced,  with  but  one  or  iwo  missing 
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links  in  tlie  cli^n,  fo  all  tlie  olliyr  military  poslB  that  were  invaded.  This 
would  imturally  bring  up  the  discussion  of  the  eonli^ousnesB  of  Cholera, 
but  this  learned  report  is  silent  upon  this  subject,  although  it  carefully 
iii'ges  a  sti-ong  quarantine  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  preveniing  the 
invasion  of  healthy  places  by  lhis_  disease.  Beside  quarantine,  other 
local,  iiygieuie  and  therapeutic  agencies  are  recommended. 

Interesting  tables  and  reports  abound  in  Circular  No.  ■>.  We  have 
no  room  10  quote  them  now.  The  necessity  of  using  water  free  from  all 
oi^anid  matter  is  strongly  urged;  and  as  it  will  apply  in  all  oiher  eases  of 
intestinal  irritation,  ivlieiher  fi-om  Cholera  or  not,  we  quote  Dr.  Craig's 
method  of  n:ndering  water  free  of  organic  matter,  by  the  use  of  the  per- 
manganate of  pola^sa.  "A  good  practical  rule  for  purifying  waler  is  lo 
add  any  solution  of  per-manganate  of  potassa,  until  the  water  seen  in  uii 
ordinary  tumbler,  is  perceptibly  pink.  This  corresponds  to  the  aihlitioii 
of  from  a  half  to  a  grain  per  gallon.  Aflcr  standing  for  a  fen  hours  the 
color  disappears,  and  the  water  is  left  free  as  far  as  organic  matters  are 
concerned.  If  after  two-  hours  standing,  the  water  has  a  pink  color  when 
received  in  a  large  white  dish,  or  in  a  bucket  of  polished  tin,  the  lunourjt 
of  per-maiiganate  used  has  been  sufficient,  and  if  a  pink  color  still  re- 
mains after  twenij'-four  hours,  it  has  been  used  in  excess'." 

Tlic  valuable  remarks  uiwii  "Disinfectants  and  their  use  in  connecti<iii 
with  Clioleia,"  are  also  by  Dr.  Ciaig,  but  space  does  permit  further 
quotations.  We  can  oidy  close  as  we  began,  by  giving  great  credit  to  the 
head  of  the  Medical  Department,  for  this  means  of  giving  light  where  it 
is  so  much  needed.  w.  b.  f. 

The  Mineral  Wattrs  of  ihe  United  Stntfi  and  Ciiitadn,  wUh  Map,  Pliiiex 
and  Directions  for  reaciiiiig  Miiienit  Springi.  BjJ,  J,  Mooruan,  31' 
D.  Published  by  Kelly  &  I'iel,  Baliimoj-e.  For  sale  by  Robert 
Clarke  &  O).,  Cincinnati. 


A  new  book  of  500  pi^es,  coulaining  all  the  information  required  fur 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  location,  chemical  pmpcrties,  therapeutic  vahie, 
instructions  as  to  routes  for reiurhijig,  &c.,  the  s|>nhgBof  the  United  Stale's 
and  Canada. 

The  author  has  "for  more  than  thirty  years"  directed  special  attention 
to  invesligaling  the  nature  and  applicability  of  mineral  waters,  and  "  en- 
joyed  ample  opportunities"  of  wimessitig  their  etfeetd  in  "almost  every 
variety  of  disease," 

In  its  perusal  the  reader  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Providence 
lias  8upi>li(^  this  CBuntry  bountifully  with  mineral  waters  of  the  greatest 
curative  value.  Not  only  should  every  physician  have  this  book,  but  it 
should  find  u  place  in  every  library  fur  wliiuli  works  are  selected  intended 
to  impart  general  and  valuable  intbrmation.  w.  s.  i*. 
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Letter  from  Surgeon- Oeneral  McDermonl. 

CoLUMBcs,  O.,  June  15th,  1867, 

Mr.  Editor: — I  regret  that  my  iriend  Prof.  Hamilton  has  deemed  it 
expedient  to  carry  hia  "  war  against  the  Surgeon  General "  into  the  Stale 
Medical  Society  of  Oliio.  Tlie  columns  of  your  excellent  journal  afforded 
fair,  open  ground  fur  controversy.  It  was  the  ground  originally  selected 
by  himself,  and  the  selection  was  judicious  if  he  desired  the  question  at 
issue  between  him  and  myself  to  be  decided  U|>on  its  merits.  Had  he 
fought  it  out  "  on  this  line,"  your  numerous  readers  would  have  had  the 
advantage  of  bearing  the  facta  on  both  sides ;  but  by  changing  the  venue, 
Prof.  H.  has  gained  the  advantage  of  putlmg  tl-.e  case  to  the  jury  on  his 
own  testimony,  and  securing  what  is  technically  known  as  a  mapjudg' 
ment.  I  solicit  a  brief  apace  in  the  Journal  to  appeal  from  this  remai^- 
able  verdict  to  the  intelligence  and  good  sense  of  my  professional  brothers 
throughout  the  Slate. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State  Society  at  Yellow 
Springs,  immediately  before  the  adjournment.  Dr.  Hamilton  offered  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Whekeas,  The  annual  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  Ohio  for 
1A(>7,  contains  the  remarkable  statement  that  in  the  examitiHtions  made, 
during  the  late  war,  of  physicians  of  Ohio  for  the  poHitions  of  Surgeon  and 
Assistant  Surgeon,  '  none  but  graduates  of  regular  medical  colli-ges  were 
admitted  to  examination,  and  that  of  these,  more  than  eighty  per  cent, 
were  rejected  for  incompetency;'  and, 

"  Whericas,  Such  candidates  80  rejected  are  in  the  same  report  de- 
nounced in  terms  as  follows;  'And  these  rejected  candidates,  with  hundreds 
of  others  equally  incompetent,  are  scattered  over  ilie  State  pursuing  their 
fatal  trade  with  criminal  reciclessne.** ;'  and, 

"Whbrkas,  It  is  stated  in  (he  same  report  that  the  State  of  Ohio  fur- 
nished 936  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  of  regiments ;  that,  there- 
fore, more  than  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  examined  have  been  rejected  j 
more  tluui  4,GH0  graduates  of  regular  medical  colleges  must  have  been 
examined,  and  more  than  3,744  must  have  been  rejected ;  and, 

"  Whereas,  Even  the  latter  number  is  greater  by  hundreds  than  even 
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the  number  of  regular  medical  graduates  within  the  limits  of  the  State ; 

"Whereas,  It  is  impossible  [hat  these  statements  he  correct, but  are 
seriously  disparaging  and  injurious  to  the  medical  profession  of  the  Slate 
of  Ohio ;  therefore, 

"Jietolved,  That  ihis  Society,  as  the  embodiment  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion of  the  Slate,  hereby  enters  its  solemn  protest  against  each  and  all  of 
the  above  statements  as  incoiTect,  seriously  dis[>araging,  and  injurious. 

"  2.  That  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1867, 
containing  as  it  does  such  wrong  and  injurious  statements  and  denuncia- 
tions, is  not  fit  to  be  put  in  circulation,  or  filed  with  the  archives  of  the 
Sute. 

"  3.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  present  this  action  of 
this  Society  to  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  Adjutant  General, 

"  4.  That  this  a<'tion  of  this  So<:iety  be  published  in  its  proceedings,  in 
tl  e  Medical  Journal  of  the  State,  and  also  in  such  secular  papers  oa  may 
have  copied  the  above  injurious  and  unjust  slatemenls." 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  I  was  present  at  the  Yellow  Springs 
meeting,  from  its  commencement  till  a  few  hours  before  the  final  adjourn- 
ment, (when  business  of  importance  called  me  away,)  and  that  Dr.  Ham- 
ilton delayed  ofiering  the  above  resolution  until  he  knew  that  I  had  left 
the  place. 

I  am  inlbrnied  by  gentlemen  who  wen;  present  that  more  than  half  the 
members  of  the  Society  had  withdrawn,  thinking  the  business  of  the 
meeting  over,  and  that  those  who  remained  were  busy  exchanging  parting 
salutations,  paying  little  attention  to  the  proceedings,  and  never  dreaming 
that  the  resolution  offered  by  the  ex-President  of  the  Society  was  in- 
tended to  subserve  a  personal  and  unworthy  purpose.  Every  one  knows 
how  easy  it  is  for  an  infiuentiat  member,  aided  by  a  few  friends,  to  carry 
a  motion  of  any  kind  amid  the  confusion  incident  to  the  hour  of  adjoum- 

I  will  not  insult  the  State  Society  by  regarding  this  resolution  its  de- 
liberate act.  I  pronounce  its  passage  a  deliberate  fraud  ujion  the  Society, 
and  a  flagrant  abuse  of  its  confidence.  The  resolution,  1  doubt  not,  will 
be  indignantly  re])udiated  as  soon  as  the  Society  re-assembles  and  com- 
prehends the  facts  in  the  case.  Only  four  or  five  persons  voted.  There 
was  no  motion  to  refer  to  the  proper  committee  fur  investigation — no 
motion  to  defer  action  till  1  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  beard  in 
my  own  defence.  The  plot  was  carried  out  in  defiance  of  all  rule  and 
usage,  and  the  record  as  it  now  stands  on  the  minutes  would  be  a  lasting 
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etain  on  the  characler  of  the  Society  if  allowed  to  remain.  No  Bcientific 
body  can  put  ila  seal  of  condemnation  upon  ils  humblest  member  without 
giving  him  a  bearing!  And  for  such  a  body  to  lend  itt^lf  to  the  perpetra- 
tion of  an  outrage  upon  one  member  merely  to  gratify  the  malice  of  an- 
other, would  be  a  forfeiture  of  all  title  to  public  respect. 

The  above  preamble  reiterates  the  charge  of  inarcurucy  in  that  part  of 
my  annual  report  which  speaks  of  tbe  number  and  character  of  the  doctore 
rejected  by  the  Army  Examining  Board. 

In  ai^uing  the  case  before  the  Slate  Medical  Society  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  tbe  Professor  did  not  pursue  Ids  original  line  of  argumenta- 
tion. He  ignored  those  hermetically  sealed  packages,  in  his  possession, 
which  contain  the  results  of  the  examinations  made  by  the  Board,  of 
which  he  was  Secretary,  and  he  omitted  to  certify  to  the  good  character 
and  accomplishments  of  the  rejected  candidates.  He  had  tried  these  ex- 
pedients in  his  first  assault  upon  me,  and  found  they  did  not  answer  his 
purpose.  The  exigency  demanded  a  change  of  tactics.  He  therefore 
determined  to  concentrate  his  strength  on  one  point,  and  that  point  was 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  doctors  examined  to  have  been  rejected,  because  there  were  not  enough 
doctors  in  the  State  to  admit  of  so  lai^  a  per  centage  being  rejected.  In 
other  words,  he  undertakes  to  prove  an  alibi ! 

I  believe  it  was  the  senior  Mr.  Weller  who  first  pointed  out  the  value 
of  an  alibi.  His  memorable  delivery  on  the  subject  was  made  while  he 
and  his  son  Samivel  were  taking  counsel  together  in  regard  to  the  pending 
lawsuit  of  the  illustrious  Pickwick : 

"  Sammy,  my  son,  tell  jour  master  to  never  mind  the  character,  but 
stick  to  the  allejbi.  Nothing  like  an  alleybi,  Sommy,  nothing.  An  al- 
leybi's  the  thing  to  get  him  ofi^.  We  got  Tom  Wildspark  off  that  'ere 
manslaughter  with  an  alleybi  when  all  the  big  vigs,  to  a  man,  said  ae 
nothin'  couldn't  save  him — and  my  'pinion  is,  Sammy,  that  if  your  gov- 
ernor don't  get  an  alleybi,  he'll  be  what  the  Italians  call  reg'larly  flum- 
moxed, and  that's  all." 

Let  us  now  examine  tins  alibi  for  a  moment,  and  I  ask  you  to  mark 
how  plain  a  tale  will  put  him  down. 

He  says  if  93C  medical  officers  were  furnished  to  Ohio  regiments,  and 
the  Examining  Board  rejected  eighty  per  cent,  of  those  who  came  before 
it,  the  total  number  examined  miut  havt  been  4,C80,  and  total  rejected 
2,744  men ;  but  this  statement  is  far  from  true,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

In  the  first  place,  the  medical  officers  of  the  early  regiments  were  not 
examined  by  the  Board,  and  they  are  included  in  the  aggregate  (963.) 
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In  the  second  place,  more  than  one-half  of  the  Ohio  Sui^ons  were  not 
examined  (t  their  position  by  the  Board,  liaving  been  promoted  in  the 
field,  from  the  grade  of  Assistant  Surgeon.  All  Ihese  ore  counted  twice 
in  the  aggregate. 

In  the  next  place,  many  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  were  trans- 
ferred during  the  war  from  one  regiment  to  another.  Each  man  is 
counted  in  the  aggregate  as  oflen  as  his  name  appears  in  different  com- 
mands. 

Again — many  physicians  who  enlisted  as  privates  and  Hospital  Stew- 
ards, were  commissioned  as  medical  officers  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  company  and  field  officers  of  the  regiments  in  which  they  served.  I 
believe  few  of  this  class  were  examined  by  the  Board. 

Finally,  it  is  well  known  that  candidates  failing  lo  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  at  one  time,  had  the  privilege  of  re-applying  for  an  examina- 
tion and  going  before  the  Board  ad  It'ln'tum.  For  example,  if  one  hundred 
candidates  were  present  at  the  first  session,  and  twenty  passed  the  Board, 
the  eighty  who  failed  could  go  home,  study  hard,  and  present  themselves 
for  examination  at  the  next  meeting.  If  eighty  per  cent,  fdled  a  second 
time,  they  could  resume  their  studies  and  try  it  again.  As  the  war  lasted 
over  four  years,  all  the  unsuccessful  candidates  of  the  fii-st,  second,  and 
third  years  had  ample  time  to  quaUfy  themselves  for  passing  the  Board, 
and  may  have  done  so  eventually.  Dr.  H.  was  nol  ignorant  of  this  fact, 
for  on  page  2.^7  of  this  Journal  he  confesses  that  "many  of  those  who 
were  not  successful  wiib  the  first  and  second,  applied  to  subsequent 
Boards."  Had  he  forgotten  this  confession  when  he  asserted  that  more 
than  4,6HO  gi-ailuates  of  regular  medical  colleges  must  have  been  exam- 
ined ?  If  he  ha^  not  forgotten  it,  the  assertion  evinces  a  facility  for  dis- 
regarding facts  that  is  not  ea.sily  acquii-ed. 

From  the  foregoing  exposition,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Slate  contained 
within  her  limits  enough  graduates  of  regular  medical  schools  lo  verify 
my  estimate.  Less  than  one  thousand  men  would  have  sufficed  to  make 
it  possible  for  eighty  per  cent,  to  have  been  rejected  at  eacli  meeting  ol 
the  Board. 

Permit  me,  in  conclusion,  to  express  my  regret  that  Dr.  Hamilton  did 
not  adopt  a  more  efficient  and  courteous  method  of  correcting  my  alleged 
mistake.  If  ihei-e  is  an  error  in  my  figures,  it  was  not  made  intentionally ; 
and  I  shall  be  happy  lo  find  that  the  proportion  rejected  is  less  than  my 
estimate.  If,  instead  of  publishing  me  as  guilty  of  an  "offieia!  blunder," 
Dr.  H.  had  sent  me  an  official  statement  of  the  exact  figures  showing  me 
to  be  in  error.  I  would  have  made  the  correction  promptly,  cheerfully, 
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publicly,  and  officially;  and  I  hold  myself  ready  to  do  so  whenever  he,  or 
any  competent  party,  will  faror  me  with  such  a  stalement. 

My  object  in  referring  to  the  rejected  candidates  was  lo  show  the  need 
of  elevating  the  standard  of  medical  qualification,  not  to  disparage  or 
injure  the  mediral  profession,  whose  honor  and  beat  interest  it  has  always 
been  my  aim  lo  promote.  C. 


Legal  Enactments  Relating  to  Practittonert  of  Mtdtetne. 

The  Medical  and  Surgitnl  Reporter  for  June  8.  1867,  contains  a 
ayno])siB  uf  a  law  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Maryland  in  Janu- 
ary, 1867,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  the  Public  against 
Medical  Impostors,  and  for  the  Supprussion  of  the  Crime  of  Unlawful 
Abortion." 

So  far  as  this  law  relates  to  criminal  abortion,  I  have  Dolhing  to  say 
about  it  at  present,  but  to  that  part  of  the  Act  which  undertakes  to  pre- 
scribe means  to  protect  the  public  against  medical  impostors,  I  ask  atten- 
tion for  a  Utile  space. 

The  enacting  clause  is  prefaced  by  a  preamble  that  declare  "that  many 
prrsona  are  now  practicing  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics,  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  who  have  received  no  proper 
medical  education,  and  who  are,  in  fact,  mere  impostors,"  and  then  follows 
a  section  requiring  the  appointment,  by  the  Governor,  of  a  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers in  each  county,  who  shall  license  every  practitioner  of  medicine 
now  in  the  Slate,  who  can  prove  that  he  is  a  graduate  of  some  respectable 
mediual  college.  These  licentiates  shall  compose  "The  Medical  Faculty 
of  the  State  of  Maryland,"  who  shall  hold  annual  meetings,  and  provide  a 
permanent  Board  of  Examiners,  who  shall  license  all  applicants  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Faculty  that  are  found  qualilied,  alliT  a  careful  examina' 
tion  hy  the  Board  into  such  applicant's  knowledge  of  the  institutes  of 


Tlie  examiners  are  not  to  require  a  declaration  of  practice  from  the 
applicant,  for  the  law  has  this  clause :  "  Provided,  also,  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  he  construed  so  as  to  prescribe  the  mode  or  manner  in 
which  diseases  are  lo  be  treated.  Every  physician  having  proven  that  he 
has  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  medicine  shall  be  at  liberty 
10  treat  diseases  according  to  his  individual  honest  convictions." 

The  editor  of  the  Reporter,  commenting  on  the  law,  uses  this  language ; 
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"  We  long  ago  settled  down  to  the  opinion  that  our  profeeaion  must  be  a 
law  to  itself,  and  not  seek  the  interference  of  State  legislntion.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  sixth  section  of  the  above  Act "  [retcrring  to  the  proviso 
just  quotedj  "  legalizes  every  species  of  irregular  practice,  and  places  such 
practitioners  on  the  same  footing,  legally,  as  the  regular  jiractitioners  of 
the  State." 

Taking  the  theory  of  the  law,  the  critieisni  of  the  Eeporter  is  correct ; 
but  the  practical  effect  of  the  proviso  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  exactly  the 
opposite. 

I  take  it  that  no  honest  man,  being  master  of  the  science  of  medicine — 
"  having  proven  that  he  has  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  medi- 
cine " — can  practice  any  of  the  irregular  systems  of  medicine  so  common, 
in  one  shape  or  another,  in  every  community.  Therefore,  when  the  ex- 
aminers find  a  man  in  possession  of  such  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
medicine  as  will  justify  them  in  granting  him  a  license  to  practice,  there 
will  be  no  danger  that  "  his  individual  honest  convictions"  will  take  him 
out  among  the  herd  of  charlatans ;  and  if  he  gets  among  them  in  any  other 
way,  he  will  not  be  entitled  to  fellowship  in  "  The  Medical  Faculty  of  the 
State  of  Maryland." 

I  understand  this  Maryland  law  to  forbid  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
the  State,  except  by  the  members  of  its  Faculty,  and  that  it  attaches 
penalties  to  a  violation  of  this  provision.  Here  is  where  the  great  defect 
of  the  law  will  be  found  to  exist,  and  one  that  will  make  the  whole  of  it 
a  nullity.  It  is  all  right  enough  to  examine  by  authority,  in  a  proper 
manner,  all  persons  who  seek  to  become  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  to 
license  such  as  are  found  qualified,  banding  them  togetlier  thereby  in  a 
sort  of  legal  brotherhood ;  but  neither  the  people  of  Maryland,  nor  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  United  States,  will  tolerate  any  law  that  curtails 
their  liberty  in  the  selection  of  a  physician.  The  law  may  decide  who  ia 
a  good  physician,  and  mark  him,  by  association  or  otherwise,  so  that  all 
may  know  him ;  but  it  must  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  citizen  to 
employ  a  bad  doctor  if  he  chooses.  The  right  of  the  people  to  decide 
who  shall  be  their  medical  adviser  must  be  as  free  and  untnunmcled  as 
their  right  to  decide  who  shall  be  their  religious  advber. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  because  the  law  should  not  conlrol  a  man  in 
the  choice  of  his  doctor,  it  should  do  nothing  to  aid  bim  to  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  making  a  selection  for  himself.  In  the  first  place,  the  law  should 
classify  all  practitioners  of  medicine,  and  associate  them  U^-ther  according 
to  their  kind,  with  something  to  designate  each  class  to  the  public.  If  by 
a  time-honored  custom  a  degree  of  Doctor  if  Medicine  ia  conferred  by 
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colleges  which  tcacli  the  whole  range  of  medicine,  on  sucli  persons  aa  have 
sfttisfactorily  gone  through  the  curriculum,  no  other  kind  of  colleges  should 
be  permilteii  to  confer  a  degree  of  the  same  name.  Let  homoeopathic  and 
eclectic  medical  colleges  be  established  if  they  will,  but  require  them,  in 
conferring  their  dflgree.  to  make  it  Homaopalhic,  or  Eclectic.  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  Much  confusion,  and  some  detriment  lo  tlie  public,  have  grown 
out  of  the  chartering  of  irregular  schoola  of  medicine  bj  some  of  the  State 
governmeota,  and  allowing  them  legally  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  the  same  in  name  and  style  as  that  bestowed  by  colleges  that 
teach  scientific  medicine. 

This  should  no  longer  be  tolerated,  because  it  is  unjust  to  the  people 
who  have  no  way  of  separating  one  class  of  graduates  from  another ;  un- 
just to  scientific  physicians  who  have,  by  prescription,  an  exclusive  right 
to  the  degree ;  and  unjust  to  the  irregular  schools,  who  claim  that  their 
irregularity  consists  in  being  better  than  the  regular,  and  of  course  their 
superior  qualifications  should  have  a  suitable  designation. 

In  the  second  place,  the  law  sliould  command  eveiy  practitioner  of 
medicine  to  eni-oll  his  name  annually  with  the  authorities  in  the  proper 
county.  Slating  at  the  same  time  what  method  he  piactices,  t.  e.  whether 
medicine  proper,  homoeopatltic  medicine,  eclectic  medicine,  clairvoyant 
medicine,  or  some  oilier  irregular  medicine. 

If  a  jule  requiring  every  practitioner  of  medicine  to  make,  annually,  a 
public  record  of  his  method  ol  practice,  were  rigorously  enforced  for  a  few 
years,  the  people  would  learn  that  every  man  who  could  not  honestly  at- 
tach M.  D.  to  his  name,  and  be  in  good  standing  with  his  fellows  of  that 
class,  was  not  possessed  of  a  thorough  medical  education,  or  was  not  regu- 
lar in  his  practice,  or  was  bolli  ignorant  and  dishonest. 

And  this  is  wherein  the  statutory  law  can  be  applied  to  doctors  in  a 
manner  to  be  useful  to  the  public :  enumerate  and  classify  them,  so  that 
all  who  choose  to  inquire  may  know  what  each  one  is,  and  then  let  every 
man  be  as  free  as  air  to  choose  whom  he  will  for  his  medical  attendant 
It  does  not  require  a  profound  student  of  human  nature  to  see  that  if  the 
veil  of  mystery  were  lorn  from  these  charlatans — if  their  pretentious 
babble  of  much  learning  were  pricked  wilh  a  legal  pin — they  would  soon 
come  lo  be  estimated  at  their  real  value,  and  theii'  |)ower  to  do  mischief 
be  much  curtailed,  if  not  altogether  abrogated. 

Every  practitioner,  when  he  annually  enrolls  his  name,  should  pay  a 
moderate  sum  of  money  lo  be  applied  to  [irofessionai  education  or  im- 
provement,  and  beyond  these  measures  I  do  not  believe  legal  enactments 
can  be  carried  with  any  hope  of  being  useful  to  people  who  employ 
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doctors !  on  the  contrary,  if  the  law  undertakee  to  soy  who  shall,  and  who 
not,  practice,  it  will  be  worse  than  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute  book,  it 
will  be  positirely  mischievous,  assisting  to  enlarge  the  evil  it  was  intended 
to  suppress,  for  it  will  be  used  by  the  charlatan,  under  the  cry  of  perse- 
cution, to  exalt  himself  into  notice,  and  amplify  his  value  with  the  public. 
RiCHMO.ND,  Ind,,  July  I,  1867.  j.  f.  h. 


Tlie  Quack* 

It  was  true,  as  Jock  Hall  had  heard,  that  Sergeant  Mercer  wat  unwell. 
The  events  of  the  few  previous  weeks,  however  trivial  in  the  estimation 
of  the  great  world,  had  been  to  him  vei'y  real  and  afflicting.  The  eccle- 
siastical trials  and  social  annoyances,  with  the  secret  worry  and  anxiety 
whicli  they  had  occasioned,  began  to  affect  his  health.  He  grew  dull  tn 
spirits,  suffered  from  >i  sense  of  oppression,  and  was  "  head-achy,"  "  fu- 
shionless,"  and  "dowie."  He  resolved  to  be  cheerful,  and  do  his  work; 
but  he  could  neither  be  the  one  nor  do  the  other.  His  wife  prescribed 
for  him  out  of  her  traditional  pharmacopoeia,  but  in  vain.  TIten,  an  a  last 
resort,  "  keeping  a  day  in  bed"  was  advised,  and  at  once  acceded  to  by 

It  was  about  this  time,  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness,  that  a  person, 
dressed  in  rather  decayed  black  clothes,  with  a  yellowish  white  neckcloth, 
looking  like  a  deposed  clergyman,  gently  tapped  at  his  door.  Il  was 
opened  by  Katie.  The  stranger  raised  his  broad-brinimed  hat,  and  sa- 
luted her  with  a.  low,  respectful  bow.  He  entered  with  head  uncovered, 
muttering  many  apologies  with  many  smiles.  His  complexion  was  dark; 
his  black  hair  was  smoothly  combed  back  from  his  receding  forehead,  and 
again  drawn  forward  in  the  form  of  a  curl  under  each  large  ear,  thus  di- 
recting attention  to  his  prominent  nostrils  and  lips ;  while  his  black  eyes 
were  bent  down,  as  if  contemplating  his  shining  teeth.  His  figure  was 
obese ;  and  his  age  was  between  tbrty  and  iitty.  This  distinguished- 
looking  visitor  introduced  himself  as  Ur.  Miur,  and  inquired  in  the  kind- 
est, softest,  and  most  confidential  manner  as  to  the  health  of  "  the  worthy 
Sergeant,"  as  he  condescendingly  called  him.  Katie  was  puzzled,  yet 
pleased,  with  the  appearance  of  the  unknown  doctor,  who  explained  that 
lie  was  a  stranger — bis  residence  being  ordinarily  in  London,  except  when 
traveling  on  prolcssional  business,  as  on  the  present  occasion.  He  said 
that  he  had  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of  the  compliunt 
under  which  tlie  Sergeant,  judging  from  what  he  had  beard,  was  evident^ 
ly  laboring ;  and  that  he  esteemed  it  to  be  the  highest  honor — a  gift  from 
heaven,  indeed — to  be  able  to  remedy  it.     His  father,  he  said,  had  been 

■'We  Knvy  Irom  n  recenl  nnnihor  of  Gnno  Woinn,  an  excellent  Foreign  monthly,  pilited  bj 
Btv.  Dr.  Nui-mnn  HcLearl,  uf  Ul«>g(>»,  Uiis  xdminihJi'  okpicli  o(  h  i  j|>«  ofoni^  of  Itie  miioy  n- 

"  Seraatint  Mcn^r'r."  wliune  llln»H  gives  occnitiun  for  the  Inlroduclion  or  "Dr.  Mnir." 

'wer  certiHi»teH  to  tlie  efHrnry  at  qonvk  Dietli- 
r  in  (be  aunidiine  of  wlntly  nror. 
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a  great  medical  man  in  Ibe  West  Indies,  and  )ihi1  consecrated  his  lite  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  hnviiig  made  a  wunderful  col  lee  lion  ot  medieincs  from 
old  Negrof  s,  wlio  had  a  great  knowiedire  of  herbs.  These  secrula  of  Na- 
ture he  had  entrusted  to  him,  and  lo  him  alone,  on  Ilie  express  condition 
tliat  he  would  minster  them  in  love  only.  He  therefore  maile  no  charge, 
except  for  the  medicine  itaelf^ — a  mere  trifle  to  cover  the  expense  of  get- 
ting it  from  the  West  Indies.  Might  he  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
Sei^anl  ?  One  great  blessing  of  his  medicineB  was,  that  if  they  did  no 
good — which  nirely  happened — they  did  no  harm.  But  all  depended — 
he  nildcd,  looking  up  to  lieaven — on  Jlit  blessing. 

Kalie  was  much  impressed  by  this  self-sacriKcing  philanthropist,  and 
e:fpres$cd  a  cordial  wish  that  he  should  see  the  Sei^eant.  Adam,  after 
some  ennrersalion  with  his  wife,  thought  it  best,  for  peace  sake,  to  permit 
the  entrance  of  the  doctor.  Alter  he  had  laada  some  unctuous  dcmon- 
etralions  and  givea  assurances  of  his  skill,  the  Sei^-ant  asked  him  :  "  Hoo 
do  I  ken  ye're  speakin'  the  truth,  and  no  cheatin'  me  'f" 

"You  have  ray  word  of  honor,  Sei^eant!"  replied  Dr.  Mair,  "and  you 
don't  think  I  would  lie  to  you  ?  Look  at  me  I  I  cannot  have  any  possi- 
ble motive  for  making  you  unwell.  Horrible  thought !  I  hope  I  feel  my 
sense  of  responsibility  too  much  for  that !"  Whereupon  he  took  out  of  a 
black  bag  many  phials  and  boxes  of  pills,  arranging  them  on  a  small  table 
at  the  window,  and  proceeding  to  describe  iheir  wonilerfiil  qualities  in  in- 
flated English,  which  he  wished  to  be  consideiTd  the  language  of  a  schol- 
arly gentleman,  interlarding  his  speech  with  Latin  terms — of  bis  own 
invention  of  course — lo  give  it  a  learned  coloring. 

"This  box,"  he  said,  "acts  on  the  spirits.  It  is  the  spiritum  eheera- 
bilum.  It  cures  depression ;  it  removes  all  nervous,  agitating  feelings — 
what  we  call  depressiones  ;  it  soothes  the  anxious  mind,  because  acting  oa 
the  vital  nerves — going  to  the  root  of  the  sensations  through  the  gastric 
juice,  heait  and  liver,  along  the  spinal  cord.  A  few  doses  of  this  would 
put  you  on  your  legs.  Servant!  I  never  once  knew  it  fail  if  persevered 
in  for  a  few  weeks,  with  faith — with  faith!"  he  added,  with  a  benignant 
smile ;  "  for  fwth,  I  am  solemnly  persuaded,  can  even  now  remove  moun- 

"  Doctor,  or  whatever  ye  are,"  said  the  Sergeant,  in  an  impatient  lone 
of  voice,  "I  want  nane  o'  yer  pills  or  drugs;  1  bae  a  guid  doctor  of  my 

"  Ila  I"  said  Dr.  Uair, "  a  regular  practitioner,  I  presume  ?  Yes,  I  un- 
dersUmd.     Hem !     College  bivd,  and  all  that." 

"Just  90,"  said  the  Sergeant,  "Eddicated,  as  it  were^  to  command  the 
regiment ;  and  no  an  ignoramus  wha  only  says  he  can  do't." 

"  But  can  you  believe  his  word?"  blandly  asked  Dr.  Mair. 

"  As  muckie  as  yours,"  replied  the  Sergeant;  "mair  especial' as  guid 
and  learned  men  agree  wi'  him,  but  no  wi'  you." 

"How  do  you  know  they  ai-e  good  and  learned?"  asked  Dr.  Mair, 

"  Hoo  do  I  ken  ye're  good  and  learned,  and  no  leein'?  Their  word  is 
surely  as  guid  as  yours,"  said  Adam. 

"  But  God  might  surely  reveal  to  me  the  truth,"  replied  Mair.  "rather 
than  to  ten  thousand  so-called  learned  men.     Babes  and  sucklings,  you 
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know,   may  receive  what  is   ooncealed   from    the   great  and    self-con- 

"  My  word !  ye're  neither  a  babe  nor  a  Rucklin',  doplor,  as  ye  ca'  yer- 
sel';  and.  dcpen'  on't,  neither  am  I !"  said  Ihe  Sergeant.  "  Onyhoo,  I 
think  it's  muir  likely  the  Almiglity  wad  reveal  him.=«l'  to  a'  the  sensible 
and  Ruid  iloctois  i-ather  than  to  you  alane,  forbye  a'  yer  niprpera !" 

"  But  I  have  testimonials  of  my  cures !"  ponliniied  Dr.  Miiir. 

"  Wha  kens  aboot  yer  testimoninls  ?"  eselaimed  Adam,  "  Could  nae- 
hoily  sret  lestimoniak  but  you  ?  And  hae  ye  testimonials  frae  them  ye 
kill't?  I'se  warrant  no !  I  tell  ye  ap:ain  I  dinna  believe  ye  could  fin' oot 
what  a'  Ihe  clever  men  in  the  world  eouldna." 

"  But  it's  possible  ?"  asked  Dr.  Msir  with  a  smile. 

"  Possible !"  said  the  Sergeant,  "  but  it's  ten  thoosand  times  mair  possi- 
ble that  ye're  cliealin'  yoursel'  or  chealin'  me.     Sae  ye  may  gang." 

"  But  I  charge  nothing  for  my  attendance,  my  dear  sir,  only  for  the 

"Just  so,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  "sae  mony  shillings  for  what  maybe 
didna  cost  ye  a  bawbee — pills  o'  aitmeal  or  peasebrose.  I'm  an  auld  sod- 
ger,  and  canna  be  made  a  fule  o'  that  way !" 

*■  I  do  not  depend  on  my  pills  so  much  as  on  ray  prayers  for  Ihe  cure 
of  discuse."  said  the  quack,  solemnly.     "  Oh,  Sergeant,  have  you  no  faith 

"  I  lioup  I  liae,"  replied  (he  Sergeant ;  "  but  I  hae  no  f«lh  in  ytrn — 
nane  whaisomever! — so  piiiid  day  wi'  ye  !" 

Dr.  Muir  packed  up  his  quack  medicines  in  silence,  which  was  meant 
to  be  impressive.  lie  sighed  as  if  in  sorrow  for  human  ignorance  and 
unbelief;  but  seeing  no  favorable  effect  produced  on  the  Sergeant,  he  said, 
"Your  blood  be  on  your  own  unbelieving  head  !     I  am  free  of  it." 

"Amen!''  said  the  Sergeant;  "and  gang  about  yer  business  to  auld 
wives  and  idewits.  that  deserve  to  dee  if  they  trust  the  like  o'  you." 

And  so  the  great  Dr.  Mair  departed  in  wralh — real  or  pretended — to 
pursue  his  calling  a^i  a  leech,  verily  sucking  the  blood  of  the  credulous, 
of  whom  there  are  not  a  few,  among  rich  and  poor,  who,  loving  quack- 
ery, are  quacked. 

"  Creating  a  HondaughJ' 
Under  the  above  head,  the  London  Lancet,  of  June  15.  copies  from 
Punch,  (he  following  in  ivlation  to  the  winnings  of  ihe  celebrated  race- 
horae  Hermit.  "Mr.  Ciiaplin  ain't  agoin  to  deivoie  twelve  thousand 
pound  of  '  Krmils'  winnin's  to  ri'stoi'in'  Lincoln  Cathedral,"  said  a  stable- 
boy  to  a  groom.  '■  If  he  besiowed  it  anywhere,  in  course  what  he  won 
by  a  'os3  lie'd  give  to  a  'ospital." 

Short-iightedaegs  in  German  Universiti/  Students. 
Dr.  Cohn  fitmislies  an  account  of  the  examination  which  he  made  of 
the  condition  of  evesipht  in  3s7  of  the  tl04  matrieulanii  of  the  Breslau 
Univerr^ity.  Of  (lie  387, 126  were  found  to  have  normal  vision,  and  230, 
(or  iH*o-[fiirds.J  were  short-sighted,  li.e  remaining  31  having  some  other 
anomaly  of  vision. — Med.  I'imes  and  Gjzette  from  Deutsche  ICHnik. 
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Registry  Law  in  Ohio. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio 
passed  a  law,  at  its  last  session,  providing  for  the  registration  of  birtlis 
and  denth^  to  take  effect  from  (lie  1st  of  July,  18G7, 

We  copy  so  much  of  the  law  as  affecls  our  readers,  and  we  trust  there 
may  be  a  genenil  compliance  with  ao  necessary  and  useful  an  Act  without 
enforcing  its  penalties. 

"  Sec.  2,  It  shall  be  the  duly  of  physicians  and  professional  midwives 
to  keep  a  registry  of  the  several  births  in  which  they  have  assisted  pro- 
fessionally, which  shall  contain,  as  near  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained, 
the  time  of  such  birth,  sex  and  color  of  the  child,  the  names  and  residence 
of  the  parents ;  and  physicians  who  have  attended  persons  in  their  last 
illness"  •  •  •  "shall  keep  a  register  of  name,  age,  and  residence 
of  such  deceased  persons  at  the  lime  of  their  deaths.  It  shall  be  ihe  duty 
of  physicians  and  professional  midwives  lo  report  fully  ihe  births  regis- 
tei-ed  by  them,  as  required  by  tins  Act,  lo  ihe  judge  of  the  probate  court 
of  the  county  every  three  months,  viz :  on  or  before  the  second  Monday 
of  the  monlhs  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year ;"     •     • 

*  "and  physicians"  •  *  •  "shall  likewise  report  fully  the  deaths 
registered  by  them,  as  required  by  this  Act,  to  the  judge  of  the  probate 
court  of  the  county  every  three  months,  as  above  designated. 

Sec.  4.  Every  person  who  shall  neglect  or  reluse  to  comply  with,  ot 
violate,  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  ibrfeit  and  pay  for  each  offense 
the  sum  often  dollars"  *  •  •  "one-half  the  penalty  to  be  paid  over 
to  Ihe  school  fund,  and  one-half  to  the  party  making  complaint  thereof." 


Illusiom  of  the  Suites. 

A  lady  became  a  patient  of  Sir  James  Simpson  some  months  afler 
losing  her  father,  who  was  strongly  attached  lo  her  as  bis  only  daughter, 
she  being  also  devotedly  attached  to  him.  She  was  weak  and  nervous, 
and  fancied  that  some  of  her  illusions  were  connected  with  the  approach 
of  insanity.  She  was  taught,  however,  to  lest  them,  and  felt  much  relief 
in  discovering  that  they  were  illusi'ms.  The  particular  and  most  striking 
one,  which  so  well  illustrates  the  present  views,  I  shall  relate  in  the 
words  of  Sir  James  Simpson  himself: 

"After  residing  at  the  Gmnton  Hotel  for  some  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  some  months  alier  her  fatlier's  death,  she  fell  into  a  desponding  stale 
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for  which  it  was  found  impo^cible  to  do  much,  or  indeed  onythingr,  medi- 
valij.  On  tallinjr  pftriy  one  forenoon,  she  sjiid  to  me  in  nn  excited  tone, 
*  Doclor,  you  must  allow  me  to  prescribe  for  myself  to-day.'  I  answered, 
*Mu9l  certainty.'  'Then,' continued  site, 'you  must  ahow  me  a  dead 
body,'  I  remarked  tliut  I  could  not  |io3Bihly  do  tiiat  without  having  her 
husband's  consenl.  On  consulting  with  hiiu,  he  thought  that,  if  possible, 
her  wishes  should  be  gititifled,  as  she  had  for  a  week  or  two  l>cen  most 
unhappy. 

"  My  patient,  her  husband  and  myself  forthwith  drove  up  to  the  uni- 
versity, when  I  eX[ilained  to  Professor  Goodsir  tlie  slrttnge  and  unique 
medicitl  ])rescription  which  my  patient  had  ordered  for  herself.  A  body 
recently  dead,  hud  by  accident  been  brought  into  the  anaiomicat  rooms 
that  morning.  Professor  Goodsir  himself  led  un  to  the  room  iu  whieh 
the  corpse  was  lying.  My  patient,  who  had  never  seen  a  dead  body  be- 
fore, walked  forward  to  it,  and  with  bolh  her  hands  grasped  ontt  of  the 
dead  man's  arms,  and  held  it  for  a  considerable  time. 

"  She  refused  at  the  lime  to  give  either  her  husband  or  myself  any 
reason  for  her  proceedings.  Some  slioil  lime  afterwards,  she  explained 
it  to  me,  thus :  After  coming  to  Granton  Hotel,  it  happened,  night  alter 
night,  tliat  soon  after  retiring  lo  bed,  and  while  still  awake,  her  bedroom 
door  seemed  to  open,  and  then  there  entered  a  s|)eetral  procession  of 
bearers  carrying  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  After  marching  round  the 
room  they  always  laid  her  lather's  corpse  beside  her  in  bed;  and  she  had 
argued  herself  into  the  belief  that  if  she  once  felt  the  real  dead  coldness 
of  a  real  dead  body,  she  would  know  the  difference  between  it  and  that 
which  she  was  well  aware  was  merely  a  spectral  one,  and  thus  be  able  to 
dispel  the  terrible  illusion. 

"The  prescription  being  one  of  her  own  devising,  naturally,  in  such  a 
constitution,  had  the  effect  expected  from  it  in  her  own  mind,  and  the 
nightly  visits  at  once  ceased." 


Abemttht/  o»  Fractwe  ofUie  Neck  of  the  Femur. 

"  I  remember  when  I  was  attending  the  lectui-es  of  Sir.  Aberncthy,  the 
controversy  regardhig  the  union  or  non-union  of  li-aiture  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone  was  at  its  height,  and  us  I  hail  already  listened  to  the  ex- 
cellent lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  I  was  not  ignorant  of  bis  views  and 
arguments  regarding  this  sad  injury.  Johnny  Abei'nalhy,  as  we  used  to 
call  him  in  ihode  days,  said :  '  No,  gentlemen,  fractures  of  the  neek  of  the 
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Ihigh  bone  never  have  united  yet,  and  never  will  until  surgeons  fix  the 
pelvis  03  well  as  ihe  thigb.  It  is  no  use  pulling  a  splint  upon  the  thigh 
when  the  pelvis  remains  unfixed.  Every  time  ihe  bed-pnn  is  thrust  under 
the  bottom  of  the  patient,  his  {iclvis,  with  the  head  of  the  femur  closely 
attached  to  the  socket,  is  jerked  up,  and  the  rest  which  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  tlie  uniting  callus  is  prevented.' " — Froia  Mr.  SoUg't  Lectures 
on  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  TIngk-bone — Lancet  June  29. 


^n  Original  Prescription. — Below  we  give  an  exact  copy  of  a  pre- 
scription taken  from  the  books  of  an  apothecary  in  a  city  not  over  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cincinnati.  It  is  the  production  of  one  of  that  class  of 
travehng  doctors,  who  go  from  place  to  place,  adveilising  to  furnish  to  the 
suffering  people  better  medical  advice  and  treatment  than  their  resident 
medical  men  can  furnish  [ 


fonnel  for  asmey 

1  oz  lobelea 

2  Bukey 
1 J     Honey 

^       Lnudlum 
Dost  1  ten  spoonful  3  limes  pr  Day  before  Ealing 


shake  well 


Circular  from  the  Committee  on  Medical  Literature. 

CiNCiNNATL  June  .1,  1867. 

The  ttnd eloigned  were  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  held  in  Cincinnati,  a  Commiitee  on  Med- 
ical Literature  iiir  the  coming  year.  The  duties  of  this  Committee  are 
defined  in  ihe  following  regiilaiions  of  ihe  Association. 

"  The  Committee  on  Medical  Literature  shall  i>repare  an  Annua]  Re- 
port on  the  general  character  of  the  periodical  publications  of  the  United 
Slates  in  reference  In  the  more  important  articles  therein  presented  to  the 
profession,  on  Original  Medical  Publications,  on  Medical  Compilations 
and  Compends  by  American  writers,  on  Medical  Reprints  of  Foreign 
Medical  Works  ;  and  on  all  such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
tor  encouraging  a  national  literature  of  our  own." 

Being  desirous  of  making  as  full  a  report  as  possible,  the  Commiitee 
desire  that  you  shall  forward  to  the  chairman  a  copy  of  all  Medical 
Books,  I'amphleis,  Essays,  Monographs,  Periodicals.  Reports,  Lectures, 
Proceedings  of  Societies,  etc,  that  may  he  issued  by  you  as  early  as  con- 
venient allcr  publication,  that  they  may  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
profession. 
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Tlipse  favors  will  be  advanloKeoiis  to  publishera,  and  will  Tacilitate  the 
objecis  had  in  view  by  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  greatly 
oblige,         Yours,  reapecfully,  GEO.  me.vdenhall.  Chairman. 

R  R.  m'ilvain, 
Gf:o.  c.  blackman, 


TVe  clip  the  following  from  a  London  paper  of  the  present  month,  and 
publish  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  high  civilization  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live ! 

A    CHILD'S  CAUL  FOR  SALE;  price  £3  10s,;  can  be  had  imme- 
^     mediately.     Address  A,  Z.,  Post  Office,  Finch  ley-common,  N. 
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7^  Indiana  Stale  Medical  Society. 

This  Society  held  its  seventeenth  annual  meeting  at  Indianapolis,  on 
the  21st  and  22d  of  May.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  fitVy  phy- 
sicians in  attendance,  thirty-three  of  whom  were  delegates  from  seven- 
teen county  societies. 

A  very  lively  interest  was  manifested  in  the  scientific  and  professional 
sulijeclB  brought  before  the  Society,  The  discussion  on  Cholagogues  was 
ri-newed,  and  a  [laper  on  the  Bile  read  by  James  F.  Hibberd,  M.  D.,  of 
Richmond ;  the  Annual  Address  by  the  President,  Vierling  Kersey,  M. 
D.,  of  Richmond,  elicited  a  spirited  discussion  on  the  subject  of  establish- 
ing a  iModieal  Journal  in  Indiana.  T.  Parvin,  M.  D.  of  Indianajmlis, 
urged  the  claims  of  a  Medical  Journal,  and  announced  the  possible  re- 
moval, should  sufficient  patronage  be  secured,  during  the  present  month, 
of  the  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine,  to  Indianapolis,  and  requested 
every  physician  in  the  Slate  to  promptly  and  Kbcrallr  sustain  the  enter- 
prise by  subscriptions.  J.  U.  Weist,  M.  D.,  of  Richmond,  read  a  paper 
on  the  Statistics  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages;  Geoi^e  Sutton, 
M.  D.,  of  Aun>ra,  read  a  R^-port  on  Cholera ;  W.  S.  Ilaymond,  M.  D.,  of 
Monticello,  read  a  paper  on  Female  Doctors ;  John  Moffett,  51.  D.,  of 
Rushvillc,  read  a  paper  on  Cerebro-spinal  Meningitis;  and  R.  £.  Ilaugh- 
ton,  M.  D.,  of  Richmond,  presented  a  paper  on  Tracheolomy  in  Cjnanche 
Trachealis  and  Diphtheria. 
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The  above  papers,  with  Ihe  minutes  and  discussions  condensed  from 
the  stenojjraphic  report,  will  make  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  150  pages,  and 
will  be  ready  for  dislribution  by  the  1st  of  August. 

J.  S-  Bobbs,  M.  D.,  of  Indianapolis,  was  eleeled  President  for  the  en- 
Kuing  year;  E,  B.  Jessup,  M.  D.,  of  Vineennes,  Vifte  Pj-esident;  the 
former  Secretary  and  Treasurer  were  re-elected;  G.  V.  Woolen,  M.  D., 
of  Indianapolis,  Assistant  Seei'elory,  and  Wm.  Wands,  M.  D.,  of  Indian- 
apolis, Librarian. 

A  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  offered  for  the  beat,  and  an  accept- 
able Essay,  by  a  physician  resident  in  the  Slate,  on  the  Causes,  ffalure 
and  Treatment  of  Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis;  the  Essays  lo  be  sent  be- 
fore April  1,  1868,  to  J.  S.  Bohbs,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

The  Prize  Committee  for  the  past  year  reported  that  they  bad  no 
Essay  offered,  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  the  prize. 

A  by-law  was  passed  directing  the  Secretary  to  strike  from  the  list  of 
members,  any  jihysician  who  may  be  expelled  from  any  local  Medical 
Society,  but  giving  the  members  so  expelled  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
State  Society. 

An  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  making  delegates  permanent  mem- 
bers afler  tlic  expiration  of  the  year  for  which  they  sei-vc  as  representa- 
tives, and  a  resolution  recommending  the  opening  of  Medical  Colleges 
to,  and  the  recognition  by  the  Society  of,  women  on  the  same  conditions 
that  are  now  required  of  men,  were  presented,  and  will  be  acted  upon  at 
the  next  annual  meeting. 

The  Medicul  Societies  of  fifteen  counties  have  reported  the  names  and 
post  office  addresses  of  their  officers  and  members  to  the  Secrcl»ry,  em- 
bracing about  three  hundred  physicians:  delegates,  permanent  membei-s, 
and  members  of  County  Societies,  who  pay  their  annual  assessment  of 
two  dollars,  will  rcceivB  a  copy  of  the  Transactions,  in  August. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  third  Tuesday 
of  May,  1868.  l.  d.  w. 


Ohio  Stale  Medical  Society. 


This  body  held  ita  twenty-second  annual  meeting,  at  Yellow  Springs, 
on  ihe  llth  and  12th  of  last  month.  The  attendance  was  much  smaller 
than  usual,  owing,  probably,  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, at  Cincinnati,  a  short  lime  previously. 

Excellent  accommodations  and  entertainment  were  furnished  the  mem- 
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bers  by  the  proprietors  of  tbe  Yellow  Springs  Hotel,  aod  Keff  House. 
A  number  of  the  dele/rates  were  aeeompanied  hy  their  wives,  and  aII 
iieemed  to  enjoy  the  magniticent  scenery  anil  healthful  mineral  waters  for 
which  the  place  is  justly  celebrated. 

The  Society  met  in  the  Pri'sbylerian  Church,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  President,  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Columbus. 

The  cftU  for  reports  revealed  a  woeful  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  those  gentlemen  whose  names  had  been  paraded  at  the  head  of  the 
most  important  committees.  Instead  of  reports,  most  of  them  made  ex- 
cuses, and  modestly  bcg);ed  to  be  continued  another  year. 

Dr.  Brown,  of  Bellcfontaine,  made  a  supplementary  report  on  the 
Condition  of  the  Incurably  Insane  in  sixty-nine  counties  of  Ohio.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  investigations  of  this  comniittee  have  awaken- 
ed public  interest  in  these  unfortunate  creatures,  and  that  nieaRures  are 
being  adopted  throughout  the  Stale  to  ameliorate  their  condition.  Dr. 
Muris  read  a  voluntary  essay  on  Professional  Morals,  and  closed  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  Code  of  Ethica  be  published  along  with  the 
proceedings,  for  (he  benefit  of  certain  benighted  members,  who  eome 
short  in  duty  towards  their  professional  brethren. 

Dr.  Firestone  read  on  able  paper  on  Rheumatism.  lie  dwelt  chiefly 
on  the  changing  character  of  the  maferies  fnorM  in  the  different  stages  of 
the  disease,  and  the  need  of  a  corresponding  change  in  the  treatment. 

In  the  early  stages  when  the  urine  gives  an  acid  reaction,  the  alkaline 
treatment  la  ajipropriaie,  but^when  the  urine  becomes  alkaline,  acids  must 
be  resorted  lo.  A  lew  days  use  of  the  acetate  or  nitrate  of  potash,  suf- 
fices to  change  ihe  acid  cliaraeler  of  tlie  urine  and  of  tlie  materiea  morbi 
in  the  blood,  after  which  nitro-murialic  and  other  acids,  are  necessary  to 
effect  a  cure.  Ho  »ud  (he  disease  was  otten  p<irpetimted  and  aggmvated 
by  the  pei-sistenl  use  of  potash  and  oilier  alkaline  i^unis.  Dr.  Firestone's 
paper  had  been  previously  read  in  bin  County  Medical  Society.  Two 
papers  which  had  been  read  before  Ihe  Builer  County  Medical  Society, 
were  forwarded  by  that  body  to  the  State  Society,  and  a  motion  was  made 
to  read  them.  This  gave  rise  to  an  aFiiraated  discussion  on  the  practice 
of  admitting  second  hand  papers,  and  publishing  them  as  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Slate  Soiiety,  and  a  resolution  wns  passed  prohibiting 
snch  pa|ier3  from  appealing  in  the  Transactions.  The  address  of  the  re- 
tiring President,  Dr.  IIuiiiiltoD,  was  delivered  on  the  last  afternoon  of  ilie 
session.  It  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  abounded  iu  val- 
uable suggestions  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 

Dr.  K.  B.  Stevens,  of  Miami  Medical  College,  was  chosen  President 
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of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  Drs.  W.  C.  Hall  and  J.  M. 
Weaver,  Secretaries. 

Before  the  adjournment  Dr.  Hamilton  offered  a  resolution  condemning 
the  late  Annual  Report  of  the  Sui^on  General  of  Ohio,  and,  impliedly 
censuring  that  officer  for  having  brought  re[)roach  upon  the  medical  pro- 
fession, by  publishing  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  for  medical 
positions  in  the  volunteer  service,  were  rejected  by  the  Army  Examining 
Board  for  incompetency.  This  report  Dr.  H.  pronounced  a  gross  exag- 
geration. The  resolution  vas  passed  unanimously.  The  Society  adjourn- 
ed to  meet  at  the  same  place  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  June,  1868. 

On  the  evening  of  adjournment  the  ladies  of  the  village  gave  the  mem- 
bers a  banquet  at  the  Yellow  Springs  Hotel,  which  vas  the  crowning 
event  of  the  session. 


Proceeding!  of  (he  Allen  County  Medical  Society;  First  Annual  Session. 

Reported  by  J.  S.  Gregg,  M.  D.,  of  Fort  Wayue,  Ind. 

Pursuant  to  previous  arrangement,  the  Society,  tc^ether  with  a  goodly 
number  of  invited  members  of  the  profession  from  neighboring  counties, 
convened  for  its  firct  annual  sessioD,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Asociation,  in  Fort  Wayne,  at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.  on  the  6tli 
of  Juno. 

The  President,  Dr.  T.  C.  Eakin,  of  Monroevilte,  elected  at  the  last 
meeting  for  the  ensuing  year,  was  inalalled  into  office,  which  he  accepted 
in  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 

The  President  appointed  as  the  Committee  of  Censors  for  the  year 
Drs.  B.  S.  Woodworth,  A.  J.  Erwin  and  H.  P.  Ayres. 

Dr.  Erwin,  the  rptiring  Secretary,  read  his  report  for  the  past  year,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis  : 

Number  of  members  at  the  close  of  the  year  ...  31 

Number  of  meetings  during  the  year  .....  9 

Number  of  delegates  sent  to  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical 

Association 4 

Number  of  delegates  appointed  to  attend  the  State  Medical  Society        4 

The  following  visiting  members  of  the  profession  were  then  admitt«d  as 
regular  members  of  tliis  Society : 

Dr.  John  M.  Joesie,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Dr.  Carl  Meyer,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiima. 

Dr.  A.  Engle,  MassiUon,  Indiana. 
88 
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Dr.  T.  Davenport,  Warsaw,  Indiana. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Linvillo,  Columbia  City,  Indiana. 

Dr.  F.  Mi'Coy,  Columbia  City,  Indiana. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Furgupon,  Columbia  City,  Indiana. 

Dr.  William  Dongall,  New  Haven,  Indiana. 

Dr.  JamcH  R.  McCleery,  Bluffion,  Indiana. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Mdsheimer,  Bluffion.  Indiana. 

Dr.  Jonas  Emanuel,  Spcncerville,  Indiana.  ^ 

Dr.  A.  D.  Emanuel,  Antwerp,  Oliio. 

Dr.  A.  MeDnnnel,  Antwerp,  Oliio. 

Dr.  L.  G.  Thacker,  Defiance.  Ohio. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Cesana,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Willlflm  N.  Longswoitli,  Van  Wert,  Obio. 

Dr.  Jacob  W.  Abel,  Leslie,  Ohio. 

Dr.  William  R.  Winton,  Wubasli,  Indiana. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Casebcer,  Auburn,  Indiana. 

A  resolution  was  then  adopted  making  all  other  invited  members  of 
the  profession  pre.=ient,  honorary  members  of  this  Society. 

Prof.  J.  Adams  Allen,  of  the  Rush  Aledical  College,  Chicago,  was  one 
of  those  who  subscribed  to  the  Constitution  as  such. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Aj-res  introduced  the  following  resolulioii : 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  principles  which  govern  us  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
eases generally,  are  the  fundamental  princii^les  of  correct  medication  in 
Asiatic  Cholera. 

Piof.  Allen,  of  Chicago,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Society  to  deliver 
a  public  lecture  this  evening,  being  present  at  this  session,  came  forward, 
by  request,  and  addressed  the  Society,  at  some  length,  on  the  subject  of 
the  resolution,  indorsing  the  principle  expressed  therein.  He  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  the  pi'cvulence  of  cholera  in  Cliicago  last  yeari 
He  briefly  alluded  to  I  lie  local  causes  which  tended  to  increase  the  malig- 
nance of  the  disease  in  that  city,  amongst  which  were  the  flliliy  alleys, 
streets  with  rotten  wood  pavements,  bad  condition  of  sewers  and  other 
drmne,  decaying  organic  matters  in  cellars,  and  the  escape  of  the  gasses 
therefrom  up  into  all  the  rooms  above,  bad  ventilation  of  dwellings  from 
cellar  to  attic,  even  amongst  the  wealthy,  etc. 

He  urged  the  necessity  of  the  proper  application  of  the  principle  that 
"an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure," and  he  thought  more 
could  be  accomplished  by  proper  attention  to  sanitary  rrgulations  to  pre- 
vent or  mitigate  this  as  well  as  other  malignant  epidemics,  than  could  be 
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done  by  any  modes  of  treatment  yet  adopted  for  its  cure,  after  the  disease 
has  become  malignunl. 

He  stated  that  notwithstanding  the  rapid  pr(^;rcs9  of  medical  science 
in  its  various  deportments,  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  in  the 
treatment  of  cholera  is  slill  very  unsatisfactory.  In  Chicago  but  about 
forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  cases  recovered. 

In  its  trisutment  he  believed  that  we  have  no  specifics,  but  that  it  should 
be  treated  upon  general  principles,  as  recommended  in  the  resolution 
under  discussion.  But  this  importunt  principle  must  be  borne  in  mind< 
viz. :  that  the  cholerjiic  poison,  whut^vcr  that  may  be,  must  be  carried 
out  of  the  system.  If  you  check  the  discharges,  he  said,  both  upward 
and  downward,  your  patient  will  probably  die  of  colliquative  eweaiing. 
Or,  if  you  stop  all  the  discharges,  and  do  not  restore  the  action  of  the 
kidneys,  which  is  always  suspended  in  these  cases,  the  patient  will  prob- 
ably die  fi-om  a  uramic  coudition. 

The  Professor  believed  that  any  treatment  was  better  than  no  treatment 
at  all,  especially  if  the  restomtion  of  the  action  of  the  kidneys  be  not 
neglected.     This  he  considers  un  indication  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Af\er  the  remarks  of  Prof.  Allen,  the  discussion  of  the  question  was 
continued  for  some  time,  by  Drs.  Woodworth,  Winton,  Melsheimer 
Bosenlhall,  and  others.  Dr.  Woodworth  remarked  that  the  members  of 
the  Society  would  find  an  exhaustive  resu/ne  on  the  subject  of  disinfect- 
ants, in  a  report  made  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  in  1866,  by 
the  committee  on  that  subject.  Dr.  Hunt,  Chairman. 

A  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  expressing  the  regiTts  of  the 
memlK-rs  on  account  of  the  inability  of  Prof.  G.  C.  B1a<^^kman,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, who  was  invited,  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  the  Secretary 
instructed  to  transmit  an  expi-i'ssion  of  the  same  to  him. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  at  eight  o'clock,  in  Hamilton's 
Hall,  where  Prof  Allen  aiidressed  the  Society,  and  a  respectable  audience 
of  citizens,  on  "  The  True  Basis  of  Medical  Science." 

The  discourse  was  a  highly  philusopbical  one,  well  calculated  to  show 
the  fallacious  reasonings  of  many  half  learned  doctors,  as  well  as  charla- 
tans in  other  professions,  esjwcially  the  very  common  false  mode  of  reas- 
oning called  the  pott  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  method. 

After  the  lecture,  the  members  of  the  Society  and  invited  guests  re- 
pfured  to  the  spacious  dining  hall  of  the  Avcline  House,  where  a  sump* 
tuous  feast,  with  toasts  and  speeches,  occupied  an  hour  or  two  most 
pleasantly. 

The  Society  adjourned  till  the  n«it  regular  meeting  in  July. 
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Proeeedinga  of  the    AUen    County  Medical  Society.     Reported  b7  J.  S. 
Grego,  M.  D. 

Fort  Watne,  Ind,  July  6th,  1867. 

The  Society  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men'a  Christian  Associa- 
tion, at  two  o'clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  2nd  instant,  Dr.  T.  C.  Eukin,  of  Mon- 
roerille,  President,  in  tlie  chair. 

The  following  members  were  present: 

Drs.  T.  C.  Eakin,  B.  S.  Woodworth,  H.  P.  Ayrqs,  S.  C.  Ayres,  T.  P. 
McCuliongh,  A.  J.  Erwin,  W.  H.  Tlacker,  P.  G.  Kelaey,  W.  P.  Whery, 
I.  N.  RoBcnlhall,  M.  F.  Williamson,  J.  F.  Fitzsimmons,  and  J.  S.  Gregg. 

The  minules  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  read  and  adopted. 

A  committee  was  appointed,  composed  of  Drs.  Woodworth,  Ayres  and 
Erwin,  to  report  an  order  of  business,  al  (he  next  meeting,  for  the  society. 

Dr.  Thacker,  chairman  of  the  Commillee  of  Arrangemenls  for  the  re- 
cent annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  presented  his  rcporl,  which  was  ap- 
proved. 

Dr.  Woodworlh  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions: 

WuEREAii,  The  practice  (contrary  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  by  which  we  profess  to  lie  guided,  and  a  prac- 
tice condemned  by  respectable  physicians  everywhere),  of  advertising  sur- 
gical operations  and  other  medical  cases,  in  the  secular  newspapers,  ban 
been  indulged  in  to  a  considerable  extent  by  physicians  of  lliis  city,  there- 
fore, 

Resoltwd,  That  it  is  the  aeti»e  of  this  society  that  the  said  practice  of 
advertising  and  puffing,  iu  secular  papers,  is  dUgrnceftil,  and  a  practice 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Medical  Prot'ession,  and  ought  to  be 
frowned  down  by  every  physiciaii- 

Retolved,  Tliat  any  member  of  this  society  tonti-iuing,  or  in  any  way 
encouraging,  this  pi-actice  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  at  least  a  gi'oss  im- 
propHety.  ina8muI^h  as  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of  us  to  conform  to  the  Code 
of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  to  do  what  he  can  to  elevate 
the  standard  ot  the  Medical  Profession. 

Dr.  Williamson  moved,  and  Dr.  McCulloiigb  seconded,  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions,  and  quite  an  animated  discussion  followed  in  which  most 
of  the  members  present  participated — all,  with  but  a  single  exception, 
bvoring  their  adoption. 

Dr.  Woodworth  said  he  did  not  offer  them  with  the  design  of  being 
persLnally  applicable  to  any  member  of  the  Society,  but  aa  several  had. 
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within  the  last  few  years,  been  guilty  of  publishing,  or  encouraging  the 
publication  of  surgical  cases  in  connection  with  their  names,  in  our  city 
papers,  and  as  such  practice  was  in  gross  Tiolation  of  our  Code  of  Ethics, 
he  was  in  favor  of  the  movement.  He  desired  the  elevation  of  the  stan- 
dard of  the  Profession  in  our  own  community. 

Dr.  Roscnthall  said  he  had  spoken,  lieretofore,  in  very  decided  temna 
against  this  practice,  both  in  and  out  of  the  meetings  of  the  society,  and 
was  now  in  favor  of  some  decided  action  against  it.  He  read  a  paper,  in 
one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  during  the  past  year,  condemning  this 
with  other  violations  of  the  Code  of  Ethics.  He  now  opposed  this  spe- 
cies of  quackery,  and  the  following  were  some  of  his  reasons;  1st.  Cases 
have  been  reported  as  operated  upon  which  never  existed,  2d.  Ampu- 
tations have  been  reported,  and  the  patient  doing  well,  while  before  the 
ink  was  dry  the  patient  was  dead.  3d.  Trifling  cases  have  been  magni- 
fied into  important  ones  in  these  reports.  4(h.  In  Europe  no  physician 
can  legally  practice  medicine  without  a  thorough  medical  education,  with 
satisfactory  proofs  of  his  aliainments,  (as  it  should  be  in  this  country,) 
and  there,  where  they  have  no  written  Code  of  Ethics,  any  physician 
would  consider  it  an  indignity  to  have  liis  name  published  in  connection 
with  any  medical  case  or  surgical  operation.  But  in  this  country  we  have 
no  laws  to  prevent  quacks  and  impostors  from  practicing  upon  the  health, 
lives  and  pockets  of  the  credulous; — so  much  the  more  is  it  the  duty  of 
regular  physicians  to  draw  a  line  of  demarkation  between  charlatans  and 
honorable  practitioners.  One  of  the  means  for  enlightening  the  people  on 
this  subject  is  by  adhering  strictly  to  that  part  of  our  Code  of  Ethics  which 
emphatically  disapproves  of  this  practice. 

Dr.  Tbacker  remarked  that  in  those  local  notices  of  operations  in  our 
city  dailies,  the  opei-aiors  very  ollen  received  the  most  credit  for  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  the  performance  ot  the  most  trifling  operations.  He  also 
said  that  editors  were  usually  induced  to  give  "  puffs  "  by  being  presented 
a  fee ;  that  editors  had  told  him  that  doctors  paid  for  such  notices ;  and 
that  he  hiew  money  had  been  paid  them  for  such  purposes. 

Dr.  H.  P.  Ayres  had  long  opposed  this  species  of  advertising,  as  he 
does  at  the  present  time,  believing  it  to  !)e  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
any  regular  physician.  Tlic  practice  had  been  carried  ad  nauseam  in  the 
last  few  years;  that  our  papers  teem  with  reputed  editorial  notices.  Yet 
when  there  are  two  or  moi-e  papers  in  town  there  are  two  or  more,  verba- 
tim notices  of  the  same  operation.  Thei'emay  be  striking  coincidences  in 
the  writings  of  great  men,  bnt  when  two  or  three  editors  have  verbatim 
notices,  the  coincidence  is  very  striking.     I  hope  the  time  will  eoqu  come 
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when  a  higher  standard  of  medical  wonli  will  prevail  thai 
paper  squibs. 

Dr.  Erwin  said  that  there  was  a  very  nice  point  to  decide  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  as  to  how  far  medical  men  were  responsible  for 
such  notices.  They  were  generally  given  without  the  knowledge  of  (lie 
physician.  His  name  had  often  appeared  in  connection  with  such  cases — 
perhaps  more  frequently  than  that  of  any  other  physician  in  the  city — but 
he  never  knew  of  it  until  after  the  publication.  We  were  not  rcspoiisible 
for  notices  given  by  reporters.  He  did  not  think  the  practice  was  con- 
demned by  the  American  Medical  Associiilion,  and  referred  as  proof  to 
some  discu^^ion  of  the  question  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  of 
Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Kelsey  did  not  believe  there  was  any  necessity,  in  any  case,  for  re- 
porters to  give  the  names  of  physicians,  and  generally  would  not  do  so 
without  an  understanding  with  the  pailics.  He  believed  tliat  the 
extent  to  which  (his  kind  of  advertising  has  been  practiced  during  the  last 
year  or  two,  would  not  have  been  done  had  not  physicians  encouraged  or, 
at  least,  given  their  assent  to  it. 

He  alluded  to  one  case  which  was  reported,  in  one  of  the  cily  dailies, 
last  Ruromer,  as  having  bad  an  amputation  performed  by  one  of  our  city 
surgeons,  and  the  patient  reported  as  doing  well,  while  the  fact  was,  the 
patient  was  dead  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  notice.  This  may 
be  considered  as  doing  well. 

Dr.  Rosenthall  offered  the  following  resolution  as  an  amendment  to  the 
above  series : 

Resolved,  That  the  editors  of  the  Fort  Wayne  newspapers  be  request- 
ed, hereafter,  not  to  mention  the  names  of  physicians,  in  connection  with 
surgical  operations  or  cases  of  disease,  and  that  they  be  requested  to  pub- 
lish these  resolutions. 

Dr.  Woodworth  accepted  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Whery  supported  the  resolutions — especially  as  amended — being 
desirous  that  the  whole  public  might  be  made  aware  that  the  Society,  on 
principle  condemns  the  practice  of  direct  or  oblique  ad^'ertising.  lu 
Europe  the  profession  has  the  power  to  punish  any  medical  man  who  is 
guilty  of  advertising — ^this  practice  being  regarded  there,  and  all  over  the 
world,  as  the  distinctive  mark  of  an  irregular  practitioner.  The  profes- 
sion of  medicine  is  not  a  trade,  and  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  adopt 
the  customs  of  tradesmen,  if  we,  as  scientific  men,  wish  to  avoid  being 
placed,  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  on  the  same  level  with  those  who 
rely  on  the  arts  of  putting  tor  business. 
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The  prenmble  and  resolutions,  as  amended,  were  then  unanimously 
adopted. 

Dr.  Erwin  then  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  "What  can  be  done  to 
improve  Ihe  sanilary  condition  of  Fort  Wayne  ?  " 

In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  he  confined  his  remarks,  principally,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  construction  of  sevenil  sewers  of  the  dty, 
which  he  considered  nuisnnccs  because  of  the  genenition  In  tbem  and  re. 
tnm  of  noxious  gnsscs  to  the  surface,  cellar  and  privy  druins,  and  the  re* 
turn  of  gasses  through  lliem  into  dwellings,  ibrough  inside  cellar  doors,  to 
prevent  which  be  recommended  valvular  arrancemenls  at  the  upper  ends 
of  the  sewers  and  oilier  drains.  lie  also  condemned  the  construction  of 
urinals  and  privies  wiihin  the  walls  of  dwellings. 

After  the  reading  the  discussion  was  continued  for  some  time  by  several 
of  the  members,  some  of  whom  difTei'ed  with  Dr.  Erwin,  especially  in  con- 
sidering our  Ej'slem  of  sewerage  a  nuisance. 

Dr.  Roscnthall  gave  a  synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  Board  of  Health 
to  the  Common  Council,  for  the  last  two  veal's. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Woodworlh,  of  the  Board  of  Heallb,  Dr.  Erwin  was 
requested  lo  furnish  n  copy  of  his  paper  to  the  Board  of  Health,  that  they 
might  call  the  aliention  of  the  Common  Council  to  the  suggestions  of  im- 
provements conlnined  therein. 

Dr.  Koscnthull  moved  that  a  eommilice  be  appomted  to  confer  with  the 
Board  of  Ileallh  in  reference  to  the  passage  of  such  ordinances,  by  Ibe 
Common  Council,  as  rony  be  best  calculated  to  improve  the  sanilary  con- 
dition of  the  city. 

Adopted,  and  the  committee  was  composed  of  Drs.  H.  P.  Ayrea,  Erwin 
and  Thncker. 

The  subject  selected  for  discussion  at  our  next  meeting  ia  Necrotii,  and 
Dk.  Roseniliall  and  W.  H.  Thncker  appointed  aa  essayists. 

Dr.  .1.  S.  Knode,  of  New  Haven,  was  recommended  by  the  Censors, 
ond  duly  elected  for  membership. 

On  motion,  it  was  agreed  that  hereafter  essayists  should  be  appointed 
regularly,  from  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  members. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Woodworlh,  it  wos  ordered  that  the  secretary  furnish 
a  copy  of  these  proceedings  to  the  editor  of  the  "Western  Journal  of 
Medicine,"  at  IndianajKilis,  for  publication. 

The  Society  adjourned  until  the  next  regular  meeting,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  August,  next. 
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Montgomery  County  (  0.)  Medical  Society. 

At  a  receat  meeting  of  tbis  Society,  the  aiibjoined  reeolutions  were 
adopted.  It  wilL  be  observed  chat  thay  express  do  opinion  upon  the  meHts 
of  the  eontroveraj  between  Drs.  McDermont  and  Hamilton,  but  a  very 
decided  opinion  upon  the  demerits  of  condemning  a  man  unheard. — T.  P. 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Slate  medical  Society,  at  its  late  meet- 
ing, in  condemning  the  report  of  the  Surgeon  General,  and  censuring  him, 
without  giving  that  gentleman  ati  opportunity  of  being  heard  in  defence 
of  the  chargeB  brought  against  him,  is  a  violation  of  all  the  usual  mode  of 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  deliberative  bodies  toward:)  members  believed 
to  be  deserving  of  di>icipline,  and  a  dangerous  precedent  of  injustice,  against 
which  this  Society  protests. 

Betolved,  That  this  resolution  be  published  in  the  medical  journals  of 
the  State. 

OBITUARY. 

Br.  John  T.  Floyd. 

Died  in  NoblesviUe,  Ind.,  July  2d,  1867,  John  T.  Floyd,  M.  D.  of 
apoplexy,  aged  30  years. 

A  meeting  of  the  regular  physicians  of  NoblesviUe  being  called,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  reported. 

Id  the  death  of  Dr.  Floyd  ihe  medical  profession  has  lost  a  skillful  and 
successful  member,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  a  highly  re- 
spected and  worthy  citizen.  A  hard  student,  be  was  well  vended  in  bis 
profession,  and  in  every  respect  an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  grad- 
uated at  the  Ohio  Medical  College,  in  the  spring  of  1866,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  ui  NoblesviUe. 
The  friend  ot  the  poor  as  well  aa  the  rich,  all  alike  mourn  his  death. 
Therefore  be  it 

Retolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  J.  T.  Floyd,  the  medical  profession 
has  lost  a  distinguished  member,  and  his  tonn  end  vicinity  a  useful  and 
worthy  citizen. 

Sesolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  be  forwarded  (o 
the  family  of  the  deceased  in  token  of  the  sympathy  of  this  meeting. 
Also  that  a  copy  be  furnished  the  Clipper,  of  NoblesviUe,  State  Journal, 
of  Indiana,  and  Western  Journal  of  Medicine. 

H.  W.  CLARK,   Chairman. 

E.  u.  MORRISON,  Secretary. 
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Communication  from  Dr.  Seely. 

[The  subjoined  \a  from  W.  W.  Seely,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  DJaeaaes  of 
the  Eye  anil  of  the  Ear  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  in 
Europe  for  several  mouths,  &nd  is  still  there,  engaged  in  the  study  of  his 
jpeci'afty.] 

It  is  quite  one  thing  to  lind  each  day  in  a  clinic,  something  of  interest 
to  yourself;  quite  another  to  cull  from  what  you  huve  received,  Ihings 
that  will  carry  to  the  general  reader  something  besides  mere  curiosity. 

When  I  reliect  that  what  I  havetoaay  must  go  strictly  into  the  "special 
department,"  I  feel  that  I  must  trust  for  a  general  perusal,  to  that  interest 
which  universally  attaches  itself  to  everything  foreign.  It  would  not,  lo 
say  the  least,  be  very  grateful  to  pass  that  land  by  in  silence,  which  brings 
such  a  aigb  of  relief  into  the  heart  of  every  one  as  he  steps  from  his  room 
of  torture,  on  its  kindly  shore.  It  would  be  almost  like  neglecting  home, 
for  I  know  every  one  is  surprised  to  experience  such  horae-likc  feelings  in 
England ;  and  to  a  Bostonian,  accustomed  to  eo  many  similar  surround- 
ings, I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  realizing  sense  that  three  thousand  miles 
of  water  lay  between  him  and  his  home.  Now,  too,  since  peace  once 
again  rcrgns  in  our  country,  and  there  is  "  no  North,  nor  no  South,"  one 
is  treated  with  nothing  but  the  highest  respect.  On  the  question  of  will- 
ingly or  forcedly,  the  pleasant  recollections  of  my  delightfully  spent  foar 
weeks,  won't  allow  any  discussion. 

For  one  who  comes  with  some  knowledge  of  ocular  troubles,  I  don't 
think  there  will  be  found  a  greater  field  for  investigation  than  in  the 
"  Royal  London  Ophthalmic  Hospital,"  and  to  bring  credence  I'll  quote  a 
few  statistics  as  to  number  of  patients,  etc. 

The  "Report  for  '66"  says,  "the  number  of  in-patients  requiring  ope- 
ration, 749  i  not,  102— total,  851.  Number  of  out-patienis,  ly,933  ;  total 
attendance  of  oul-patients,  95,765."  This  is  the  material,  and  when  we 
mention  Bowman,  Critchett,  Streutiield,  Dixon,  Hulke,  as  some  of  the 
gentlemen  you  meet  here,  and  that  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  courtesy 
extended,  so  each  case  can  be  examined  ophthalmoscopically  and  other- 
wise, we  have  said  quite  enough  to  show  that  he  who  passes  this  institu- 
tion by,  must  certainly  do  so  from  ignorance  of  its  advantages  or  an  unwise 
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«^^niess  to  get  under  the  sliiuloir  of  some  name  which  mny  eclipse  in 
renown  any  sin<;k'  one  of  (hose  f  Imve  mcniioned.  Through  ibe  oxireme 
courtesy  neeonled  me  hy  itH  )>ur;;eons,  an<l  llie  number  of  ioterestin;;  cases 
exiimined,  iny  Miiiy  wiis  most  pleasant  and  instructive. 

From  tlie  numbi-r  of  slmhismus  patients  brought  on  the  table  every 
day.  nnu  might  almost  imagine  that  the  whole  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
were  squinters — and  I  see  tmm  the  Report  (hat  247  were  operated  on  in 
'CO.  There  is  nothing  special  to  be  said  of  the  operation,  as  it  is  made  in 
tlieold  way.  Do  not,  however, mii^takc  "old"  for  aiuneiU,  when  the  poor 
squiiilcr  who  had  screwed  bi^  coui'age  up  to  tlie  slicking  [foint  for  an 
operation,  on  account  of  an  unpleasant  cast  of  the  eye,  left  (he  sui-geon 
with  a  frightful  stare.  Of  course,  wiih  the  present  methorl.  governed  by 
a  better  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  orbital  soft  p;irts,  the  difficulty  is 
not,  as  a  rule,  to  avoid  doing  loo  much,  but  too  little;  and  this  seems  to 
be  unavoidable  in  high  degrees  of  squint  where  only  one  eye  is  opei'iited 
on-  Hence  one  of  ibc  reasons  for  a  double  operation,  i.  e.  division  of  the 
internal  rectus  of  each  eye.  Kven  this  double  ojieration,  in  some  eases, 
must  be  repealed  once  or  twice  before  the  deviation  is  corrected.  Dr. 
Ltebreich,  of  Paris,  lias  rec<;ntly  published  a  description  of  an  opei-alion 
as  devised  and  pracriced  by  himself,  whicb  he  thinks  obviates  some,  if  not 
alt  the  troubles  of  the  old  niellmd.  lie  bases  his  operation  on  his  own 
anatomical  invest  iga  I  ions  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  the  ocular 
muscles,  (he  capsule  of  Tenon,  the  scleroiic,  the  conjunctiva,  (he  car- 
unele,  etc.,  as  well  as  on  an  investigation  of  the  mechanical  effect  of  stra- 
bolomy.  As  liis  anatomy  differs  somewhat  from  tliat  given  generally, 
(Guerin,  I  think,)  J  will  give,  as  nearly  as  possible,  his  own  description, 
OS  far  as  it  is  ol  particular  inteivsC,  without,  however,  pretending  to  a 
literal  translation.  The  capsule  of  Tenon,  whicb  envelopes  the  whole 
globe  of  the  eye,  except  the  cornea,  is  eomjiosed  of  two  portions,  dlfiering 
essentially  I'rom  each  other.  The  |>aiterior,  the  more  solid  portion,  forma 
a  smooth  cavity  in  which  the  eye  turns  as  the  head  of  a  bone  in  the  bull 
and  socket  joint.  The  four  straight  muscles  which  perforate  this  capsule 
are  firmly  united  with  it  at  the  point  of  perforation,  the  union  being  ren- 
dered still  firmer  by  vaginal  offshoots  from  the  external  surfaue  of  the 
capsule  towards  Ibc  orbital  cavity,  forming  sheaths  for  the  muscles. 

[Want  of  8[>ace  compels  us  to  post|)one  until  our  next  issue  the  rest  of 
Dr.  Seely'a  article.— Ed.] 
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Thanks !  sincere  ihonks  lo  those  Pliysicians  who  hnve  exerted  ihem- 
selvea  so  generouply  und  snre(ssrully  in  jirocuring  fiilFeillx-is  for  ihe 
Journal.  Fifty  sucli  active  aiiJ  cntTgeiic  friends  as  Dr.  "Wickerehnm, 
of  Anderson,  or  Dr.  Hibberd,  of  Eiclmiond,  or  Dr.  Winlon,  of  Wabash, 
and  our  periodienl  would  now  have  as  larpe  a  rii-eiilalion  as  any  medical 
journal  published  west  of  the  mountains.  And  we  do  not  believe  that 
this  end  is  of  doubtful  or  remote  atlainment.  Cerliiinly  our  own  best 
etlbrls  shall  be  made  to  accomplish  it,  and  we  know  that  those  eflbris 
will  be  heartily  seconded,  not  only  by  many  a  physician  in  the  Stal<',  hut 
also  by  many  a  one  out  of  it.  A  little  present  exertion  on  the  part  of 
each  gentleman  who  receives  the  Wkstkhn  JouiiNAL  of  Mldicink,  ia 
all  that  we  usk.and  we  arc  conlidcnt  that  the  request  and  the  consequent 
efforts  will  not  I  e  in  vain. 

Thanks,  too,  to  those  friends  who  have  furnished  oDlribulicns  for  oi>r 
pageft.  Let  ihem  not  cease  from  Euch  labors,  and  let  oiLcis  be  incited  lo 
imitate  their  example. 

Thanks  likewise  lo  llibse  of  our  exchanges  that  have  spoken  favorably 
of  our  enterprise.  Especially  are  we  graieful  for  the  kind  notice  given 
by  that  veteran  journalist,  Dr.  Isaac  Hoys,  in  this  month's  number  of 
Ihe  Mediccd  News  and  Library, 

And  now — after  concluding  these  expressions  of  sincere  gratitude — 
we  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  have  more  than  ever  a  deep  sense  of 
the  arduousness  and  importance  of  the  work  which  we  have  assumed. 
When  we  rcHect  upon  the  former,  we  wish  we  eould  transfer  the  load  to 
other  shoulders ;  but  when  we  consider  the  latter,  we  cheerfully  and  hope- 
fully acc>;pt  the  situation  into  which  «  concurrence  of  various  circum- 
stances has  led  us.  The  medical  journalist  who  is  faithful  (o  his  vocation, 
ever  striving  for  higher  attainments,  for  larger  usefulness,  and  constantly 
seeking  lo  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  medical  profession — and  these 
interests  are  the  highest  earthly  iniereets  of  huraanilj' — occupies  one  of 
the  most  honorable  positions  in  medicine.  We  know  loo  much  of  the 
history  of  medical  journalism,  in  this  country,  to  have  faith  in  any  pecu- 
niary remuneration :  money  is  neither  our  object  nor  our  expectation.  If 
financial  motives  govern  a  man's  action,  the  Devil  wilt  never  tempt  him 
to  conduct  a  medi<-al  journal,  but  will  teach  him  the  ttiekeries  and  treach- 
eries of  some  lucrative  avocation. 

We  am  etuxHiraged  io  our  enterprise  by  knowing  that  several  mailinni 
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gentlemen  of  ability,  of  leflminp,  and  of  experience,  are  hearly  co-work- 
ers. With  such  lielp,  nnd  with  an  abiding  faitb  in  Medicine  as  one  of  the 
nd>legt  of  M^iencefl,  a  aeience  which  shall ''  grow  from  more  to  more,"  and 
to  this  growth  every  new  medical  fiict  recorded,  and  every  confirmation 
of  an  esiablixlied  medical  principle,  is  a  eoniribution ;  with  an  abiding 
faiih  too  in  Medicine  as  a  *'  Divine  art,"  exalting  and  ennobling  every 
one  who  zealously  and  unselfishly  pursues  it,  we  accept  our  work  hope- 
Cully,  confident  ihat/mVure  shall  never  i>e  written  upon  it,  but  that  it  shall 
be  crowned  with  abundant  success. 

Dr.  John  T.  Floyd,  of  Noblesville,  Ind.,  died  suddenly  a  lew  days 
since.  On  another  puge  will  be  found  the  proceedings  of  his  professional 
associates  in  reference  to  his  death.  \Ve  feel  lliat  we  ought  to  add  our 
tribute  to  his  memory.  We  knew  him  well,  knew  him  as  a  student  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio  during  two  wintera,  knew  him  as  a  private  student 
for  eighteen  months,  and  knew  him  as  an  interne  of  St.  John's  Hospital, 
when  we  were  one  of  the  visiting  physicians.  Only  the  day  before  his 
sad  and  sudden  death,  we  receivctl  a  letter  from  him,  containing  a  list  of 
subscribers  for  the  Journal,  and  expressing  the  heartiest  wishes  for  its 
success.  Dr.  F.  was  a  most  worthy  young  man,  well  qualified  in  his 
profession,  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  duty;  he  had  already  secured 
quite  a  good  practice  in  Noblesville,  and  his  loss  will  be  deeply  felt  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

Dr.  Matdew  Thosipso'n,  of  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  while  returning 
from  the  country,  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  19,  was  thrown  from  his 
sulky  and  kilted,  and  his  body  drugged  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  the 
runaway  horse.     The  Doctor  leaves  a  wife  and  two  little  daughters, 

Dk.  T.  H.  KEAUNET.for  a  few  months  associated  with  Prof.  Blackman 
and  the  writer  in  the  editorial  chai-ge  of  the  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine, and  during  last  winter  I'l-of  Blackman's  Prosector,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  Assistant  Physician  at  Long  View,  Dr.  Kearney  is  accom- 
plished in  his  pi-ofession,  a  high-toned  and  honorable  gentleman,  and  we 
heartily  wisli  him  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  and  wherever  else  the  future 
may  cast  him,  abundant  success. 

Rlsh  countt,  Indiana,  has  a  population  of  about  40,000,  and  has  not 
within  all  its  borders  a  single  irregular  praciitioner.  Tliis  fact  iscretlita- 
ble  alike  to  the  physicians  practicing  there  and  to  the  inliabiianis. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Dr.  D.  W.  Yandell,  now  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  in  the  University  of  Louisville,  for  attributing  to  him  "clerical 
honors"  in  the  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
in  the  last  nurabor  of  the  Cincinnati  Journal.    The  mistake  aroBe  from 
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readinj;  a  statement  in  a  religious  journal  that  ^'  Kev.  Dr.  Yandetl  had  re* 
signed  hia  pastoral  charge  and  removed  to  Louisville  to  engage  in  medienl 
practice."  Better  informed  now  in  reference  lo  Dr.  D.  W.  Yandell,  we 
frankly  say  that  he  never  did,  and  does  not,  preach,  but  he  practices, 
which  is  said  to  be  better  than  to  preach. 

Dr.  Kersev's  addi-ess,  as  President,  before  the  Siale  Medical  Society 
of  Indiana,  was  an  able  production,  thougli  probably  its  closer  examina- 
tion, when  published,  will  not  fully  justify  the  extravagant  encomiuras 
which  some  of  the  members  bestowed  upon  it.  We  doubt,  too,  whether 
the  inielligent  judgment  of  the  medical  profession  will  endorse  some  of  Dr. 
Kersey's  assertions  in  reference  to  medical  journals;  these  assertions  did 
not  seem  to  be  made  of  the  same  substantial  fabric  as  the  body  of  the 
address,  but  to  be  a  very  poor  piece  of  Kersey-mere. 

The  past  month  has  taken  from  among  the  living  of  our  pi'ofession,  in 
France,  two  most  illustrious  names,  Civiale  and  Trousseau.  The  former 
died  on  the  13ih  of  June  In  Ihe  seventy-tifih  year  of  his  age ;  tlie  latter 
on  the  23d,  aged  sixty-nine.  "  Seldom  has  a  name  been  so  thoroughly 
identified  with  an  operation  as  is  that  of  Civiale  ;  and  over  all  the  civil- 
ised world  will  every  one  understand,  when  hearing  ''f  his  death,  that  the 
inventor  of  lithotrity,  an  ingenious  and  persevering  surgeon,  a  skillful 
operator,  an  eminent  author,  a  teacher  of  several  generations  of  lilhotri- 
tisia,  a  conscientious  man,  and  a  benefactor  of  humanity  in  his  special 
branch  of  surgery,  has  departed  this  life," 

Trousseau  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,and  "  it  is  said  that  he  studied 
upon  himself  the  progress  of  his  disease  tbllowing  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous clinical  accuracy  all  the  phases  of  the  malady,  and  predicting  with 
his  usual  composure  the  time  when  Ihe  morbid  action  would  have  com- 
pleted its  final  work;  daily  and  almost  hourly  noting  Ihe  various  symp- 
toms which  were  lo  Ibllow  in  their  due  succession  until  cheeked  by  the 
merciless  hand  of  death." — Lancet,  June  29th.  "  Contemporary  medicine 
has  lost  in  Af.  Trousseau  one  of  lis  most  eminent  representatives,  and  the 
French  profession  in  particular  one  of  its  brigliti:Ht  ornaments.  Endowed 
with  the  highest  abilities  and  the  most  varied  aptitudes,  M.  Trousseau  had 
risen  to  the  lotliesC  distinclion  in  Ihe  different  pursuits  and  avocations  to 
which  he  applied  himself  during  his  brilliant  career.  His  fame  was 
equally  great  as  a  professor,  as  a  writer,  as  an  orator,  and  as  a  physician." 

TelTochloride  of  Carbon.-—  Dr.  Protheroe  hraith,  of  London,  in  con- 
cluding u  series  of  observations  recently  published  in  successive  numbers 
of  the  Lancet,  makes  the  following  statements : 

"  The  observations  thus  briefly  reported  may  offer  sufficient  ground  to 
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justify  Ihe  b-ilicf  thiit  the  tetrachloride  of  cnrbon.  rarefnlly  ndminislered, 
will  be  found  useful  in  removing  pain,  citjieciiilly  lieadnche,  dy^menorrlitBal 
dlslre^  lie  dolorcux,  tootlitiche,  etr.;  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  and  safe 
meiine  of  inili<;niing  the  Rulferings  of  labor,  without  nppurenlly  hindering 
the  natural  cfTorTs ;  in  some  cities  of  inducing  quiet  sleei*,  and  of  removing 
foi'  a  lime  the  cflTt-cls  of  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  system'.  Its  vapor 
acliu;;  ]oi»Ily  seems  to  have  been  benelieini  in  alleviating  the  distressing 
irritation  of''  hay  fever"  in  the  few  cases  in  which  it  has  been  tiied;  and 
when  used  per  vnginam,  in  exerting  a  Roolhing  influence  and  relieving 
pain.  Like  all  anaesthetics,  if  recklessly  used  it  might  destroy  life;  yet, 
careruUy  managed,  it  may  with  Impunity  be  employed  to  induce  complete 
:intesthesia.  In  the  majority  of  innlancea  there  liaa  been  no  nausea  nor 
sickness  following  iis  use,  nor  any  unpleasantness  from  contact  with  Ihe 
skin  or  mucous  merabnnie ;  whilst  it  has  been  olVen  nheeivcd  tluit  the 
relief  from  pnin  obtained  by  it  continues  ufler  its  immediate  nno^sihetic 
efTscIa  have  distippearcd.  It  is  plcasanter  to  inhale,  producing  anicstliesia 
with  a  less  amount  of  previous  muscular  spasm  and  rigidity  than  does 
chloroform.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  decomposition  by  light  than  is  chlo- 
roform. Its  vajKir,  being  heavier  and  less  volatile,  is  more  slowly  elimi- 
nated fi-om  the  system,  yet  its  effects  on  the  |)erceptive  faculties  seem  to 
be  more  evanescent,  consciousness  usually  reluming  in  a  few  moments 
af\er  the  cessation  of  inlialulion ;  and  when  profound  sleep  is  not  induced, 
and  consciousness  not  even  interrupted,  pain  a'ld  voluntary  muscular 
power  may  be  suspended.  In  midwifery,  when  adnjinistcr<;d  in  small 
quantities,  it  lessens  pain  without  apparently  interfering  n-iih  the  natural 
process  of  labor,  and  a  much  smaller  amount  of  the  fluid  is  necessary  than 
of  chloroform. 

77te  Ether  Spray  in  Neuralgia  and  other  Coinptaintt.  The  Journal  de 
Medeeine  de  Lyon  mentions  two  cases  in  which  ibe  use  of  the  sprny  was 
momentarily  successful.  In  one  case  the  Neuraljria  was  situated  in  the 
urethra,  and  the  spray  was  used  until  the  skin  of  the  penis  tunied  white. 
Aluch  relief  was  obtained  at  each  sitting:  but  the  pain  always  relumed 
soon  afterwards.  The  piilient  left  the  hos|iitaI  without  having  experienced 
permanent  benefit.  The  spray  was  also  used  to  a  young  lady,  siitTering 
from  severe  gastralgia.  Tlic  ether  was  directed  to  the  epigastrium,  be- 
fore meals,  and  the  eflcci  was  tiiat  tomiting  did  not  occur  so  regularly 
afler  eating  us  heretofore.  This  looked  veiy  encouniging;  but  whenever 
the  spray  was  left  off  all  the  symptoius  returned.  Tlie  ether,  in  euch 
coses,  <-iiii,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  useliil  palliative. 

M.  Guilleton,  in  ihe  same  journal,  slates  thai,  by  means  of  the  spray, 
be  was  able,  in  a  ease  of  tavus,  to  pull  out  the  hairs  without  giving  the 
patient  any  pain.  He  thinks  that,  besides  its  niiwsthetic  properties,  the 
ether  may  also  assist  in  destroying  the  iavus  parasite. — Lancet,  July  6. 

Hypodernuc  Injecliont. — M.  Arnold,  a  military  aui^on  at  Constantino, 
(Algeria,)  lately  published  several  easi-s  of  ague  cured  by  hypodermic 
injections  of  sulphate  of  quinine.  These  cases  have  been  commented 
upon  by  Prof.  Ponssagrives,  of  Monlpelier,  who  warns  the  profession  as 
to  the  [tossibility  of  tetanus  being  induced  by  such  injections.  The  pro- 
fessor mentions  two  eases — a  child  and  an  adult — who  both  died  of  trau- 
matic tetanus  after  hypodermic  injections  of  sulphate  of  quinine  dissolved 
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in  water  jind  (i  liltle  sulphuric  acid.  Both  patienls  were  Eufffi-ing  from 
opiie.  A  ihii-d  cnae  lins  btfn  obseivod  «t  New  Ork-nns,  in  a  young  Swiss, 
whodicd  of  letanii?  iwo  montlis  iifter  having  snhmilted  lo  hypodermic 
iiijeclit'ii  for  intcrmilieiit  ft-wr.  The  puncture  mode  dver  the  dflloid. 
Lad  turnetl  inio  an  ulcer. — ibid. 

TTit  Quarterly  Journal  of  PsyehoJogical  Medicine  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. This  is  the  liih^  of  a  new  journal  lo  be  edited  by  Dr.  'Wil- 
liam A.  Uanimonit,  and  published  tiy  A.  Simpson  &  Co.,  New  Yoi'k.  IVe 
heartily  command  this  enlerprise  to  the  paironiige  of  llie  profession. 

Cerebrospinal  MenitiyiHi  ia  prevailing  to  fomc  extent  in  Dublin  and 
Bome  other  parts  of  Ireland;  isolated  cases  of  the  disease  have  recently 
occurred  also  in  London.  Dr.  Stokes  has  proposed  to  designate  (he  dis- 
ease "malignant  purpuric  fever." 

A  f<w  words  to  Subscribers  and  Contributors  to  the  Western  Journal  of 
Medicine.  Il  vrns  late  in  June  when  the  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine 
passed  into  (he  sole  possession  of  the  editor  of  lliis  periodical :  hence  the 
delny  in  the  issue  of  the  present  number,  ii  delay  wliith  may  poat]>one 
the  issuing  of  that  for  Augt:Et  until  the  Idlh;  but  afler  that  time,  pos- 
sibly even  then,  the  publication  will  be  made  promptly  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  month.  The  Journal  will  be  issued  at  Cincinnati  by  Rob- 
ert Clarke  &  Co.,  the  publishers  of  its  predetessoi-,  the  same  day  that  it 
appears  at  Indianapolis. 

Each  number  will  contain  sixty-ibur  ]ingcs  of  original  and  selected 

Published  at  the  capital  o(  Indionn  the  Jolrnal  appeals  especially 
to  the  physicians  of  llie  Stale  for  their  laarij  supiwrt.  It  also  claims 
more  than  a  local  interest  and  position  it  has  many  ai-dent  friends  and 
able  contributors  in  oihei  Statio  as  wlII,  and  uilh  the  help  of  all  its 
friends,  can  be  made  what  its  name  impoitt 

Tlie  price  of  the  Jouknai  is  thice  dollars  (or  twelve,  or  one  dollar  and 
&  half  ibr  six  months;  sub^crlpl1on  to  be  paid  in  advance.  All  subscri- 
bers for  the  Cincinnati  Journal  receive  thisfoi  the  ensuing  six  months ; 
we  beg  leave  to  inform  the  f(  w  of  thtm  that  are  delinquent,  that  the 
amounts  wlilch  they  owe  would  neier  be  more  acceptably  received  than 
at  present.  New  subscribers  who  may  wnh  ihL  six  numbers  of  the 
Cincinnati  Journal  for  1867  or  the  eleven  for  186(i — our  supply  of  the 
February  issue  for  that  year  is  ohausicd — can  haieeither  set  for  31.50, 
or  both  fur  £3.  Subscriptions  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  editor,  or  to 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  let  them  be  sent  us  promptly  as 
possible. 

We  cordially  invite  medical  gentlemen  to  give  us  reports  of  important 
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cases,  medical,  Burgical  or  obstetrical,  condensed  (dtstraeU  of  tlie  proceed- 
ing of  local  Boeteliea,  experimental  investigations  in  physiology  or  thera- 
peutica,  statislica  of  disease  et  cetera,  discussions  of  important  professional 
subjects — in  short,  everything  thai  will  increase  professional  knowledge 
and  promote  professional  progress.  Communications  should  be  received 
by  ihe  20th  of  the  month  in  order  to  insure  their  appearance  in  tlie  issue 
of  the  succeeding  month.  Contributors,  when  they  desire  Ihem,  will  re- 
ceive three  extra  copies  of  the  number  in  which  llieir  articles  are  pub- 
lished. 

Numbers  of  the  Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine  Wanted.  If  any  of 
our  friends  have  extra  copies  of  the  Cincinuati  Jonmal  for  February 
1866,  or  January  1867,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  liiem  sent  us,  and 
will  credit  the  senders  with  25  cents  for  eacli  copy,  on  their  subscription 
to  this  Journal. 

To  Adceriisert.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Medical  Publishers, 
Medical  Colleges,  Druggists,  Surgical  Instrument  Makers,  Life  Insurance 
Agents,  and  others,  to  the  Westehn  Journal  of  Medicine  as  a  me- 
dium for  advertising.  The  Journal  is  receiving  large  accessions  to  its 
subscription  list,  and  advertisements  in  it  will  be  of  great  advantage. 

SCHEDULE  OF  CHARGES. 

For  one  full  page  ....  $40  00  per  year. 

For  one  half  page  -  -  -  -  25  00  per  year. 

For  one  fourth  page  ....        15  00  per  year. 

Transient  advertisements  are  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  $10.00  a  page 
for  a  single  insenion,  and  $5.00  for  esu'li  subsequent  insertion.  For  less 
than  a  full  page  at  a  reduction  in  these  figures,  corresponding  with  the 
differences  in  the  above  yearly  rates. 

To  Exchange*  and  M'dical  Publisha-s.  American  Journals  shuold  l>e 
sent  to  Indianapolis.  Foieign  Joumals  wiU  be  received  through  Trubner 
&  Co.,  Liondon.  Books  tor  review  should  be  sent  directly  to  the  editor 
at  Indianapolis,  or  thiougli  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Errata.  In  the  report  of  Ihe  proceedings  of  the  Indiana  Slate  Medical 
Society,  by  neglect  in  proof-reading.  Dr.  W.  S.  Haymond  is  stated  to  have 
read  a  paper  on  "  Female  Doctors."  This  honor  belongs  to  Dr.  Dou- 
gan  Clarke,  Professor  in  EarJham  College,  Richmond,  while  Dr.  Hay- 
mond's  paper  was  upon  "  Treatment  in  the  Collapsed  Stage  of  Cholera." 

Likewise,  in  the  bibliographic  notice  of  Circular  No,  6,  the  word 
freely  should  be  substituted  for  fully,  on  p.  415,  line  14,  and  a  "not"  has 
been  omitted  in  the  last  sentence,  but  one. 
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Thus  i(  wiLI  be  aeen  (hat  if  man  has  prmsioDfl  rhicb  impfl  him  Ut  the  deetraction  n1 
ir  he  tie  th«  only  nnlmal  h)io,  dcspiKing  hii  naturBl  nieans  of  attack  and  defaDce,  has  di 
Iieii-  mpuns  of  dpalFui'tion,  hf  \e  al<o  (he  opty  uniitiBl  who  hns  the  desire,  or  the  power 
Mere  the  HutTeriDgs  of  hifl  fsElow  citiirns.  and  in  irhnm  th«  oo-exlHlvDOe  of  reason  slid  be 
riorlly.— Oramf  CUniiaJ  MldUiim,, 


AUGUST,    1867. 


On  Self  Ahtue  in  Women,  its  Causation  and  Ration/d  Treatment.  By 
HoKATio  E.  Storkr,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obsletrica  and  the  Diseases  of 
Womeo,  in  Berkshire  Medical  College,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

In  addressing,  as  I  shall  now  do  for  the  first  time,  my  professional  brethren 
of  the  West  through  the  medium  of  one  of  their  own  journals,  I  am  actua- 
ted by  several  considerations.  Imprimii,  that  I  have  frequently  received 
very  civil  requests  from  the  conductors  of  distant  periodicals  to  occasion- 
ally make  such  use  of  their  columns ;  the  last  of  these  courteiiies  having 
been  from  my  friend,  Prof.  Parvin,  of  the  late  Cincinnati  Journal  of 
Medicine.  Second,  That  I  may  distinctly  ascertain  from  this  gentleman, 
by  thus  taking  him  at  his  word,  the  meaning  of  a  reference  to  myself, 
made  in  the  course  of  his  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  session  of 
the  Cincinnati  Medical  Association,  (Cincinnati  Journal  of  Medicine, 
June  1867,  p.  332,)  the  remarks  referred  to  reading  as  follows :  "  We 
had  the  pleasure  of  conducting  one  of  the  Superintendents  of  Insane 
Asylums  to  the  room  devoted  to  Psychology.  But  he  found  himself  alone 
in  his  glory — not  one  single  alienist  to  meet  him  ;  not  even  Dr.  Storer 
came  to  teach,  or  be  taught;  whereat  our  wonder  was  doubtless  greater 
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than  our  friend's  dia&ppoiDtment."  I  deaire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the 
above  expression.  Had  Prof.  Parvin  been  aware  that  the  Section  of 
Psychology,  of  which  the  writer  had  the  honor  to  be  Secretary,  formaily 
met  upon  the  previous  afteraoon,  transacted  the  business  for  which  it  had 
been  convened,  and  then  regularly  adjourned  without  day,  both  wonder 
and  astonishment  would  probably  have  been  wanting.  Third,  That  I  have 
received  many  letters,  professional  and  unprofessional,  concerning  the 
subject  of  which  I  now  propose  to  treat,  fi-om  the  West,  as  from  other 
sections  of  the  country;  from  one  of  these  letters  I  may  quote.  Fourth, 
Its  intrinsic  importMice.  Fifth,  The  increased  intereiit  lAken  in  it  by  phy- 
sicians, since  the  late  combined  profession ai  suidde  and  professional  mur- 
der of  Mr.  Baker  Brown,  of  London.  And,  finally,  my  own  belief  that 
even  at  the  present  moment,  the  subject  is  very  generally  misinterpreted, 
is  as  frequently  treated  upon  erroneous  principles  of  practice,  and  is  too 
often  entirely  overlooked. 

Now  I  venture  to  say  at  the  outset,  that  self  abuse  in  women  is  not  of 
rare  occurrence ;  that  it  prevails  alike  in  those  who  are  married  and  who 
are  unmarried  j  in  the  young,  and  in  the  old  ;  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a 
vice,  nor  primary,  hut  that  it  may  he  the  result  of  physical  causes , 
and  therefore  less  amenable  to  moral  than  to  physical  treatment;  that  it  ie 
not  always  a  sign  of  partial  insanity,  iteefTect  or  its  cause;  that  while  far  less 
frequently  than  in  the  male,  productive  of  extreme  nervous  exhaustion, 
it  is  even  more  frequently  than  in  him  productive  of  partial  or  extreme 
nervous  irritation,  explaining  many  of  the  cases  of  so-called  hysteria ; 
and  that  in  many  Instances  the  habit  initiates  from  no  normal  or  abnor- 
mal longing  of  the  woman's  own  heart,  from  no  direct  or  indirect  physi* 
cal  sensation  upon  her  part,  from  no  endeavor  to  simulate  previous  sexual 
intercourse  had  with  husband  or  lover,  hut  from  manual  caresses  confer- 
red  by  some  half-timid  man,  or  from  the  measures  injudiciously  or  too 
frequently  employed,  however  honestly,  by  a  medical  attendant,  or  fr<mi 
certain  le^timat«  and  very  common  employments  of  life,  such,  for  in- 
stance as  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine.  I  have  space  but  for  a  few 
words  as  to  the  causation  of  self  abuse  in  women.  The  greater  portion 
of  my  remarks  I  shall  endeavor  to  devote  to  its  rational  treatment. 

It  may  he  permitted  me  here  to  say,  that  the  views  that  I  shall  present 
are  the  result,  not  of  thought  alone,  but  of  many  hundreds  of  confessions, 
and  many  years  observation  of  sick  women.  I  acknowledge  freely  that 
the  statements  of  women  concerning  sexual  matters  are  ofien  to  be  re- 
ceived with  extreme  caution,  but  I  would  call  attention  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  fact  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  single  podtive  case  outweighs 
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very  many  negative  ones.  WiiL  refereoce  to  the  frequency  of  the  habit 
to  which  I  am  alluding,  it  U  as  with  the  somewhat  co-retative  question  of 
the  frequency  of  criminal  abortion.  Both  of  them  are  matters  of  very 
delicate  character ;  conceming  both  of  them,  phyuclan  and  patient  would 
gladly  preserve  silence,  were  it  not  that  by  this  means  the  evils  referred 
to  with  all  their  train  of  deplorable  results,  would  be  sure  to  proceed  un- 
checked. The  frequency  of  unjustifiable  abortion,  is  now  recognized  by 
every  medical  man,  and  reform  b  rapidly  taking  place.  Ten  yean  ago, 
however,  the  situation  was  very  different  Upon  my  directing  the  atten- 
tjon  of  the  profession  to  the  matter  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Suffolk 
District  Medical  Society  at  BosIod,  I  think  in  1856, 1  presented  tables 
based  upon  confessions  made  to  me  within  a  given  time  by  patients,  stud 
patients  being  married,  well  to  do  in  life,  and  professing,  for  the  most 
part,  to  hold  by  the  tenets  of  religion.  In  answer  to  my  paper,  the  evi- 
dence of  which  was  irresistible,  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  influential 
physicians,  at  that  time  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  felt  called  upon 
to  express  his  astonishment  and  doubt,  inasmuch  as  during  some  forty 
years  or  more  of  practice,  he  had  never  known  a  single  case  of  criminal 
abortion.  The  method  of  adjustment  of  our  divergent  experience  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  who  may  suppose  that  self  abuse  is  compara- 
tively unknown  among  women.  My  statements  to  the  Society,  as  I  have 
siud,  were  based  upon  the  confessions  of  patients.  I  asked  Ihe  gentle- 
man if,  during  his  long  experience,  he  had  ever  questioned  a  woman  if 
her  abortion  had  been  an  intentional  one.  "  I  consider,  Sir,  that  I  should 
have  insulted  her  by  so  doing,"  was  the  reply.  To  obtain  positive  evi- 
dence in  these  matters,  the  phyBiclan  must  seek  it ;  obttuned,  as  I  have 
said,  the  experience  of  the  seeker  will  outweigh  that  of  alt  who  cross  over 
and  pass  on  the  other  side,  without  inquiry. 

But  it  will  be  said,  as  many  have  remarked  to  me,  that  women  will 
not  confess  these  habils,  even  where  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  exist. 
This  however,  is,  in  fact,  an  eiror.  No  woman,  of  course,  who  values  the 
respect  of  her  physician,  would  confess  of  her  own  accord,  to  what  is  too 
generally  esteemed  an  unpardonable  vice.  If,  however,  that  physician, 
viewing  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  place  it,  ap- 
proaches it  intelligently,  and  shows  that  he  considers  it,  as  undoubtedly  it 
often  is,  a  simple  matter  of  physical  disease,  to  be  judged  of,  conversed 
of,  and  treated  as  any  other,  he  will  find  that  every  woman  of  delicacy 
and  refinement  will  iruthfiilly  reply  to  the  questions  he  may  think  it  ne* 
cessary  to  put.  Indelicacy  in  the  physician,  Ues  rather  in  ignoring  these 
pains  and  aches,  and  aufierings,  these  problems,  that  lies  beneath  all  so* 
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cial  lire  and  all  domestic  happinees,  llian  in  sensibly  stud^ng  their  phe- 
nomena, and  throwing  upon  them  the  light  of  science.  To  this  fact  I 
would  rcapectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Medical  and  Surgical  Journal ;  an  article  in  the  current  number  of 
which  (July,)  purporting  to  be  a  review  of  a  late  publication,  I  commend 
to  all  lovers  of  truly  scientific  criticism. 

I  have  said  that  self  abuse,  in  many  cases,  is  not  a  vice,  but  the  resuh 
of  disease.  It  is  often  but  the  symptom  of  disease.  This  is  true,  some- 
times, of  the  same  habit  in  our  own  sex,  just  as  it  is  true  of  that  sense  of 
congestion,  whether  physical  in  its  appreciation  or  mental,  which  impels 
men  who  hare  been  previously  accustomed  to  it,  towards  sesual  inter- 
course. The  irritation  of  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  of  luemorrhoids,  of 
anal  fissures,  of  constipation,  of  varicocele,  of  enlarged  prostate,  and  of 
vesical  calculus,  are  each  of  them  the  cause  of  uneasiness,  of  priapism, 
of  sexual  desire.  To  relieve  the  sensations,  reflex  or  direct,  that  are  thus 
occasioned,  suggestions  enter  the  mind  that  are  frequently  uncontrollable. 
Of  the  causes  mentioned,  there  are  sevei'al  that  are  equally  present  in  the 
female,  constipation  and  haemorrhoids,  and  perhaps  anal  fissures,*  are 
even  more  frequently  so.  To  them  must  be  added  others;  a  vast  variety 
of  leucorrhceal  discharges,  and  the  menstrual  flux,  each  of  them  at  times 
sufficiently  irritating  to  produce  btenorrhnEa  in  the  male,  which,  by  no  test 
yet  known  can  be  diagnosticated  from  the  true  gonorrheal  virutt,  t4^ether 
with  so  many  forms  of  vulval,  vaginal,  vesical,  uterine  and  ovarian  dis- 
ease, all  of  them  liable  to  be  attended  with  extreme  reflex  and  neural^c 
irritation,  that  we  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  that  we  are  not  our- 
selves of  the  female  sex.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  nymphal 
or  clitorida)  sensation,  is  at  times,  as  purely  reflex  as  the  characteristic 
p^  at  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  that  may  attend  calculus  in  the  male, 
for  I  have  studied  the  symptoms  in  very  many  women.  If  this  be  the 
case,  the  patient  is  a  fitter  subject  by  far  for  medical  treatment  than  for 
the  madhouse  or  nunnery,  and  yet  I  have  known  both  of  these  latter 
methods  resorUid  to  instead  of  the  first. 

I  have  said  that  self  abuse  in  the  female,  even  though  in  an  extreme, 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  insanity,  I  have  repeatedly  known  women  to 
tear  their  flesh  with  their  nails,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  eradicate  a  sensa- 
tion whose  origin  could  not  thus  be  reached.  It  will  be  allowed  by  those 
familiar  with  the  subject,  that  we  have  several  classes  of  maeturbators — 
those  who  endnavor  to  relieve  themselves  from  pain,  those  who  endeavor 
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to  prevent  p»in,  nml  ihose  who  endeavor  to  nwake  or  prolong  a  sensation 
of  pleasure.  All  these  conditions  may,  and  frequently  do,  run  into  caeh 
other.  The  procedure,  commenced  as  it  were  in  self  defense,  may  easily 
merge  into  voluptuous  self-abandonment,  and  sometimes  pain  and  pleas- 
ure are  so  nuarlyidenticnl,  that  they  canuot  be  contradistinguished.  Upon 
the  other  hand,  I  have  observed  instancea  where  the  habit  has  been  con- 
stant, and  yet  apparently  no  libidinous  desire  has  ever  been  present. 
Two  of  tlie-se  cases  I  will  instance;  they  are  types  of  classes  which  com- 
prise a  vast  range  between  them.  One  of  these  patients  is  a  young 
etiild,  now  seven  years  old ;  of  very  respectable  stock,  with  no  herediiiu-y 
twnt  of  mentnl  disturbance,  or  excessive  camal  desire.  I  was  first  con- 
Bulted  about  this  case  some  six  weeks  or  two  months  ago,  the  mother  be- 
ing  under  my  charge  for  pelvic  cellulitis.  .The  little  child,  when  less  than 
six  months  old,  was  observed  to  be  constantly  directing  her  hands  towards 
the  p^deDda:  mittens,  and  straps  to  the  arms,  were  resorted  to  without 
avail.  The  habit  has  steadily  increased,  and  until  the  time  I  was  con- 
sulted, the  unfortunate  child,  old  enough  to  appreciate  her  mother's  grief 
and  persuasive  eiitrtntien,  and  though  evidently  making  a  fitrong  effort  to 
control  herself,  bo  constantly  yielded  to  the  uncontrollable  impulse  even 
in  the  presence  of  others,  thai,  it  has  been  necessary  to  keep  her  alike 
from  school  and  from  society.  Now  here  the  habit  onginated  long  before 
the  child  could  have  learned  it  from  others.  It  was  owing  to  the  pres<;nce 
of  asearides  in  the  rectum,  and  perhaps  in  the  vagina  also,  for  they  ocea- 
stonally  cross  the  perineal  barrier.  The  oilier  insiance  lo  whiuh  I  luive 
referred  is  that  of  a  young  lady,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  of  highly  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  great  personal  beauty.  In  consequence  of  uterine  dis- 
ease, of  which  it  was  merely  a  symptom,  the  pruritus  assumed  such  inten- 
sity that  it  wag  thought  necessary  to  remove  her  to  an  insane  asylum,  and 
here,  for  I  have  it  from  the  lips  of  the  Superintendent  who  had  chaise  of 
her,  the  local  irritation  was  so  excessive  that  llic  poor  girl,  confined  by 
the  camisole,  would  yet  rub  herself  upon  her  heel,  and  this  openly  and 
before  the  medical  attendants.  The  symptom  in  this  case  I  have  long 
since  removed  by  appropriate  treatment,  but  the  point  to  which  I  would 
refer  is  an  important  one.  There  was  here,  despite  all  the  irritability 
that  I  have  described,  a  sexual  apathy.  While  still  unrelieved  of  her 
suffering,  the  patient  had  opportunity  of  coitus  with  a  person  for  whom 
she  had  a  strong  personal  attachment,  and  under  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  almost  impossible  for  the  fact  to  have  become  known.  She  was 
told  that  pregnancy  might  be  prevented,  and  probably  believed  it,  as  I 
have  the  same  statemunt  from  herself  and  the  other  party,  who  was  un. 
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connected  with  the  Asylum  at  which  she  had  been  resident,  and  yet  she 
felt  not  the  slightest  sexual  inclination.  Moral  principle  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  self  abuse,  and  it  is  improbable  that  moral  principle  prevented 
the  yielding  to  a  more  natural  instinct. 

It  will  be  said,  undoubtedly,  that  what  I  have  now  described,  is  simplv 
what  obtains  in  the  male  under  similar  cireum stances.  I  think,  however, 
that  this  is  not  tJie  case.  The  male,  under  almost  all  circumstances,  can, 
if  he  desires,  find  women  who  will  allow  him  to  cohabit  with  them.  Self 
abuse  with  him,  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  not  so  much  owing 
to  lack  of  opportunity  for  more  normal  self  gratification,  as  to  an  aberra- 
tion of  instinct — oflen,  undoubtedly,  as  in  the  female,  of  retlex  causation. 
With  women,  on  the  contrary,  there  being  an  excess  of  them  in  the  older 
Stated,  there  o^en  ex'ieta  not.  merely  an  entire  lack  of  the  opportunity 
referred  to,  but  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of  them  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed, complete  sexual  apathy,  an  utter  lack  of  desire,  under  any  and  all 
circumstances.  With  them  the  excess  of  instinct  is  toward  their  children 
after  birth,  therein  differing  strongly  from  our  own  sex,  who  are  rather 
planters  than  reapers. 

I  make  this  statement  deliberately,  and  afler  free  conversation  with  a 
great  many  women  upon  this  subject.  I  am  fully  aware  of  il^  delicacy, 
but  I  am  also  convinced  that  in  this  direction  lies  the  only  solution  of 
many  maladies  that  we  are  called  upon  to  treat.  Women  are  constantly 
allowed  by  their  medical  attendants,  to  suffer  for  years  for  want  of  simple 
questions  being  put  to  them  about  matters  concerning  which  the  patient 
will  readily  answer,  but  which  they  naturally  feel  it  might  seem  indelicate 
for  them  to  broach  themselves. 

I  do  not,  with  my  friend.  Dr.  Fonerde,  of  Baltimm^  the  intelligent 
Superintendent  of  one  of  the  Insane  Asylums  of  that  city,  think  that 
almost  every  case  of  mental  disturban^se  originates  from,  or  is  exacerbated 
by  self  abuse.  We  all  know  that  in  women  this  is  not  attended  by  the 
exhausting  discharge  that  attends  its  indulgence  in  men;  but  I  am  sure 
that  every  physician  that  investigates  the  subject  as  I  have  done,  will 
find  that  its  etfects,  just  as  its  frequency,  have  been  much  underrated.  It 
accompanies,  both  as  a  symptom  and  as  a  cause,  many  of  the  apparently 
inexplicable  and  intractable  cusea  of  long  confinement  to  the  couch ;  it 
explains  many  a  fitful  temper,  many  a  restless  disposition,  many  a  suicide. 
One  instance  at  lea^t,  of  the  latter  I  have  seen  in  practice ;  not  merely 
have  oral  confessions,  aa  to  the  other  results,  been  made  to  me  by  very 
many  patients,  but  I  have  received  letters  upon  the  subject  from  other 
invalids  whom  I  shall  probably  never  see. 
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Of  late,  the  clergy,  in  the  matter  of  arreating  tbe  spread  of  criminal 
abortion,  and  the  correlative  evil  of  preventing  pregnancy  in  the  married, 
have  taken  a  manly  staod  in  lud  of  the  efforts  of  oor  profession.  The 
writings  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Todd,  of  Maseachueetta,  and  Eddy  of  Chicago, 
have  been  pioneer  to  a  mass  of  literature  upon  the  subject.  The  matter 
vhich  I  am  now  diacussing  is  a  much  more  difficult  one  lo  entrust  to 
sunlly  advisers.  That  even  here,  however,  they  are  ready  for  the  good 
work,  is  proved  from  the  following  extracts  Iroin  a  letter  written  to  me  hy 
a  prominent  clergyman  in  Illinois  : 

"  Grateful  for  your  plain,  manly  statements  concerning  abortion,  I  can- 
Dot  refrain  from  asking  a  question  upon  a  kindred  subject.  There  is  a 
vast  evil  which  is  mining  both  young  women  and  yoang  men.  Of  course 
you  are  latniliar  with  it ;  I  refer  to  self  abuse,  and  particularly  in  young 
women.  I  know  not  to  what  extent  this  is  carried  in  other  places,  but  it 
is  an  aUrming  evil  in  this  vicinity.  Within  tbe  bounds  of  my  parish, 
(I  am  trying  to  light,  in  word  and  deed,  all  forms  of  evil,)  there  are  no 
less  than  your  young  women  whose  physical  and  mental  vigor  are  entirely 
wasted,  and  who,  if  they  do  not  die  from  its  effects,  must  lead  miserable 
lives,  a  burden  to  themselves  and  to  every  one  else. 

"One  of  these  young  women  says  that  this  is  a  common  practice  with 
giiis  of  all  classes,  illiterate  and  educated,  vulgar  and  refined  ;  and  that 
most,  if  not  all  of  them  imagine  no  evil  in  it,  until  they  leaiii  by  sad  ex- 
perience. 

"You  have  taken  a  noble  stand  regarding 'fashionable  murder.'  If  you 
have  any  such  attack  on  physical,  mental  and  moral  suicide,  I  wish  to 
oblwn  it.  If  not  one  of  your  own,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find 
something  that  I  can,  with  perfect  propriety,  (I  am  not  over  fastidious,) 
give  to  young  women  and  circulate  freely  among  them.  If  there  is  no  such 
book,  would  it  not  be  doing  a  good  work,  blessing  humanity  and  serving 
God,  to  take  steps  for  its  preparation.  Physicians  must  do  this,  but  all 
good  men  will  back  them  in  it" 

As  to  treatment.  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
Uiat  this  must  vary  with  each  individaal  case.  If  ascarides  or  pediculi 
occasion  the  pruritus,  they  are,  of  course,  to  be  removed.  If  luemorrboida 
oraDalfissureexi3t,exdse  the  one,  and  for  the  other,  rupture  the  sphincter 
ani  by  sudden  distension  by  the  thumbs,  as  suggested  by  Van  Bnren  of 
New  York,  this  being  generally  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
treatment.  A  careful  examination  is  of  course  necessary  to  ascertun  if 
the  irritation  be  not  reflex,  and  the  result  of  some  uterine  or  ovarian  dis- 
-«ase.    The  procedure  carried  to  such  outrageous  extent  by  Mr.  Baker 
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Brown,  of  LoDdon,  of  treating  coses  of  insanity  and  epilepsy,  whatever 
their  causation,  by  excision  of  the  clitoris  and  nymphie,  I  of  course,  con- 
demt),  as  I  do  every  variety  of  meiely  routine-  treatment.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  Brown's  su^estion  was,  for  certain  exceptional 
cases,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  The  gentleman  carried  bis  practice 
too  far;  he  [)ursucd  it  sometimes  without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient  or 
her  friends,  which  is  always  improper,  and  he  showed  a  degree  of  cow- 
ardice when  professional  discussion  reached  its  height,  which  was  utterly 
inexcusable.  Yet  tor  the  Obstetrical  Society  to  have  talked  of  unjusti- 
fiable and  irreparable  mutilation,  is  alike  unscientific  and  absurd.  They 
could  legitimately  expel  their  member  on  the  grounds  of  quackery  or  un- 
truthfulness, but  if  they  had  attempted  lo  do  so  for  the  reason  that  he 
dared  essay  an  operation  which,  in  certain  ini^tances,  has  alike  theory  and 
success  in  its  favor,  their  action  would  have  been  met  by  the  jn-otest  of 
the  world.  As  for  myself,  I  have  now,  in  several  instances,  excised  one 
or  both  nympha:,  for  pruritus  and  self  abuse,  with  success  ;  in  these  cases 
lliey  were  hypertrophied.  1  have,  in  other  patients,  excised  the  clitoris 
lor  the  same  indications,  but  in  no  case  with  benefit.  Not  unfrequently, 
however,  the  application  of  potassa  or  the  actual  cautery  to  the  cervix 
uteri,  or  the  introduction  of  some  alterative  agent  into  the  cavity  of 
that  organ,  has  sufficed  to  effect  a  cure.  Quite  often  the  bromide  of  po- 
tjtssium,  exhibited  by  mouth,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage.  I  give  it 
not  in  the  trilling  and  almost  useless  doses  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  em- 
ployed, but  from  one  to  two  drachma  every  evening,  so  as  at  oiice  to  en- 
sure sleep  and  quiet  the  irritable  base  of  the  brain.  In  some  instances, 
no  doubt,  maiTiage  is  indicated ;  in  otiiers,  where  conjugal  intercourse  is 
already  excessive,  lessening  its  amount  occasions  relief.  I  take  occasioa 
here  to  record  my  disbelief,  so  far  as  the  woman's  health  is  concerned,  in 
long  engagements;  agreeing  perfectly  in  a  i-emark  made  in  a  late  number 
of  the  American  Joui-nal  of  Insanity,  by  Dr.  Isaac  Kay,  then  Supei'in- 
tendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Rhode  Island,  that  courtship  is, 
of  itself,  almost  necejisarily  accompanied,  however  unconsciously,  by  an 
amount  of  nervous  eretliism,  productive  in  many  Instances,  of  serious 
disease. 

Whatever  other  treatment  may  prove  necessary,  of  one  thing  I  am 
assured ;  that  while  attempts  to  break  up  the  morbid  habit  where  reflex, 
by  expostulation,  objurgation  or  sermonizing,  are  alike  unscientific  and 
futile,  so  is  it  to  send  these  patients,  as  is  still  too  fre<]ueiitly  done,  to  an  asy- 
lum or  hospital  for  the  insane.  No  physician  in  this  country  believes 
more  fully  than  I  do,  in  the  cfScacy  of  these  asylums  for  certain  classes 
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of  cases,  but  io  these  classes  women  nith  the  symptom  in  question  are  but 
seldom  to  be  included.  Though  the  brain  be  the  seat  of  insanity,  it  is  by 
no  means  always  the  seat  of  its  cause,  and  the  psychologists  among  us 
are  surely,  however  slowly,  beginning  to  recc^ize  the  &ct  that  in  women 
a  great  many  cases  of  mental  disturbance  take  their  origin  in  sexual 
aberrations,  organic  or  functional.  I  take  great  comfort  in  the  late  frank, 
and,  under  the  circumstances,  very  honorable  avowal  by  Dr.  Gray,  of  the 
Utica  Asylum,  as  to  the  frequent  causation  of  insanity  by  abortion,*  for 
lie  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  met  as  an  antagonist,  and  whose  present 
agreement  with  me,  so  far  as  it  goes,  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  sinc«'e.  I 
take  equal  pleasure  in  the  discussion  within  the  past  week  or  two,  by  the 
State  Medical  ScKiety  of  Vermont,!  which  has  appolnt«d  a  committee,  at 
the  suggestion  of  its  orator,  Dr.  Holton,  of  Putney,  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  propriety  of  urging  upon  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  the 
establishment  of  an  advisory  medical  board  for  its  insane  asylum,  to  be 
consulted  more  especially  in  the  case  of  insane  women;  a  subjeot  which 
it  will  be  recollected,  ihe  American  Medical  Association,  at  my  instance, 
expressed  itself  very  emphatically  upon,  at  ils  session  of  1864. 

To  place  a  woman  addicted  to  self  abuse,  at  an  asylum,  where  every- 
thing that  can  take  her  mind  off  from  her  physical  condition  is  sedulously 
interdicted  ;  where  moral  restraint,  so-called,  is  chiefly  relied  upon,  with 
or  without  the  straight  jacket  or  camisole,  which,  while  it  may  confine  her 
hands,  does  not  confine  those  of  her  imagination,  and  where,  as  yet,  many 
superintendents  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  local  or  pelvic  causation  of  a  local 
or  vulval  sensation,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  solemn  farce. 

I  had  intended  to  write  a  much  shorter  article,  yet  I  have  not  half  said 
what  might  be  said,  and  what  ought  to  be  said,  upon  this  important  sub- 
ject of  self  abuse  in  women.  There  may  be  those,  even  in  our  own  pro- 
fession, who,  like  the  New  Orleans  critic  to  whom  I  have  referred,  con- 
sider it  indelicate  or  improper  for  medical  men  to  discuss  these  subjects. 
Thus  to  judge,  however,  argues  a  libertine  in  the  judgment  seat.  The 
day  of  such  prudery  has  passed,  and  he  best  serves  bis  profession  and  the 
cause  of  humanity  for  which  we  are  all  laboring,  who  detects  the  existence 
the  cause  and  the  course  of  any  obscure  disease,  and  points  out  its  proper 
treatmenL  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  too  much  neglected  dieeaBca  of 
women. 

•  Report  of  New  York  S  tale  Asjlum,  for  J  BUT. 
t  Bonton  HsdloaJ  ud  SuTguisl  JaumsJ,  Julj'  IBUT,  p.  4T8. 
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It  baa  been  already  Been  that  our  BritUli  ancestors  were  carefiil  to 
select  only  qualified  persons  for  the  office  of  Coroner.  The  character  of 
bis  duties  rendered  that  caution  highly  proper,  if  not,  indeed,  absolutely 
indispensable  to  their  right  performance.  A  Coroner's  inquest  there,  in- 
volved consequences  of  more  striking  and  immediate  importance,  than 
those  which  regularly  follow  it  here;  for  it  was  tbe  duty  of  the  Coroner 
and  lu3  jury,  under  the  English  law,  after  having  found  that  the  death, 
concerning  which  they  were  inquiring  in  any  instance,  was  the  result  of 
felonious  homicide,  to  inquire  who  was  the  felon ;  and,  in  case  he  was  as- 
certained, to  return  an  indictment  against  him,  in  due  form  of  law.  This 
obviated  the  neceeeity  of  submitting  the  cause  to  the  grand  jury ;  and 
enabled  the  government  to  bring  the  offender  to  an  early  trial,  at  the  next 
term  after  the  return  of  the  inquest.  A  curious  and  instructive  instance 
of  an  indictment  for  murder  so  relumed,  may  be  found  in  4  Beporls,  p. 
41.  The  case  is  known  as  Heyden's  case.  The  indictment  is  in  Latin' 
and  charges  the  accused  and  others  with  having,  on  the  4fli  of  Augast, 
inflicted  a  mortal  wound  upon  one  Savage,  by  cutting  off  the  fan  of  the 
tnet,  of  which  wound  Savage  languished  until  the  27th  of  December 
thereafter,  when  he  di^d  thereof.  The  case  gave  rise  to  much  learned 
discussion,  and  may  well  be  considered  by  those  who  desire  to  contrast 
the  learning  and  ability  required  for  the  performance  of  the  Coroner's 
duties  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  the  qualifications  usually 
brought  to  the  office  in  our  own  country. 

Our  own  law,  however,  in  relation  to  Coroners,  is  less  faulty  than  our 
practice  nnder  it.  Nevertheless,  the  bad  results  are  fiurly  attributable  to 
the  laws ;  for  it  is  the  province  of  the  laws  to  prevent  mischiefs.  A  brief 
glance  at  the  laws  in  relation  to  Coroners,  will  enable  the  reader  to  esti- 
mate the  points  in  which  amendment  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  com- 
petent Coroners. 

The  office  is  expressly  provided  for  in  the  Constitution  of  Tndiana,  in 
which  it  is  declared  "  there  shall  be  elected  in  each  county,  by  the  voters 
thereof,  at  the  time  of  holding  the  general  elections,  a  Coroner."  His 
term  of  office  is  two  years.  The  only  qualification  required  for  the 
office  by  the  Constitution,  is  that  he  shall  be  an  elector  of  the  county  j 
and  he  must  reside  within  the  county  for  which  be  may  be  chosen,  and 
keep  his  office  at  such  place  therein  "as  may  be  directed  by  law."  He 
may  be  "  removed  from  office  iu  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
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law."  These  are  all  the  prorbiona  of  the  Conatitutton  designed  to  secnre 
the  services  of  competent  Coroners. 

Under  tbe  foregoing  prorisioDS  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legislature  has 
provided  that  every  Coroner  shall  be  commiasioned  by  the  Governor; 
and  before  entering  on  the  duties  of  his  office  shall  execute  a  bond  in  the 
penalty  of  Ave  thoustuid  dollars.  He  is  clothed  with  the  same  powers  as 
a  conservator  of  the  peace  as  tbe  sheriff;  and  when  that  officer  is  inter- 
ested, absent,  or  otherwise  incapable  irom  serving,  he  is  also  required 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  therein,  until  a 
sheriff  shall  be  chosen  and  qualified.  In  case  process,  either  criminal  or 
dvil,  issue  against  the  sheriff,  the  Coroner  is  required  to  serve  it. 

The  principal  function,  however,  is  to  hold  an  inquest  over  the  body  of 
every  person  found  dead  within  his  county.  "As  soon  as  he  shall  be  no- 
tified that  the  dead  body  of  any  person,  supposed  to  have  come  to  hia 
death  by  violence  or  casualty,  is  within  his  county,"  he  is  reqaired  to 
"make  out  his  warrant,  directed  to  a  constable  of  the  township  wbera  the 
dead  body  is  tying,"  commanding  "  him  forthwith  to  summon  ajury  of  not 
less  than  six  in  all,  to  appear  before  such  Coroner  at  tbe  time  and  place 
expressed  in  hia  warrant,  to  enquire  upon  view  of  the  body,  how  and  by 
whom  he  came  to  his  death."  When  the  jury  is  convened  they  must  be 
sworn  by  the  Coroner  "  that  they  will  diligently  inquire  and  true  present- 
ment make,  how,  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom,  the  person  who  lies  dead 
came  to  hia  death ;  and  that  they  will  deliver  to  the  Coroner,  a  true  in- 
quest thereof,  according  to  such  evidence  aa  shall  be  Iwd  before  them,  and 
to  the  best  oi  their  knowledge."  They  are  then  to  be  chai^  by  the 
Coroner  to  declara  the  death  of  the  person,  "  how  and  by  whom  it  was 
caused,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  whether  any  person  i$ 
ffuiltt/  of  nteh  deaih,  and  the  degree  of  ffutU."  Ample  provision  is  made 
for  procuring  witnesses ;  and,  where  a  poit  mortem  examination  may  be 
required,  a  competent  surgeon  or  physician  may  be  summoned  to  make 
it;  aai  the  Coroner  must  certify  such  services  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  who  shall  order  the  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
treasury.  The  duty  to  pay  for  such  poil  morltm  is  absolute,  and  may  be 
enforced  by  suit.  6  Ind.  Rep.  p.  13.  And  it  has  been  held  by  the  Su- 
preme Court;  that  "a  post  morUm  examination,  made  by  a  physician,  al 
the  request  of  the  Coroner,  is  not  a  service  covered  by  the  physician's 
employment  to  attend  on  the  county  poor."  3  Ind.  Rep.  497.  All  testi- 
mony before  the  jury  must  be  reduced  to  wptingi  and  signed  by  the  wit- 
ness. If  it  relate  to  any  person  concerned  in  the  death,  the  Coroner 
must  bind  the  witness  by  recognizance,  to  appear  at  the  next  term  of  the 
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Circnit  Court  of  the  county.  If  any  witneas  refuse  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizance, he  mast  be  committed  to  jail.  When  the  recognizance  is  given, 
it  must  be  returned  with  the  inquisition  and  evidence.  It  is  also  incum- 
bent upon  the  jury  to  examine  and  make  a  report,  to  be  returned  with 
their  verdict,  "giving  a  particular  and  minute  description  of  the  person 
deceased,  with  his  name,  where  that  can  be  ascertained ;"  and  an  inven* 
tory  of  his  effects.  Upon  an  inquisition  found  before  any  Coroner,  of  the 
death  of  any  person  by  felony,  it  is  the  duly  of  the  Coroner  forthwith  to 
issue  his  writ  to  some  constable,  commanding  him  to  arrest  such  person, 
and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  named  in  the  writ,  who  shall 
proceed  to  try  him  as  if  complaint  had  been  originally  filed  before  him. 
In  case  of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  Coroner  to  attend  to  the  taking 
of  an  inquest,  justices  of  the  peace  are  aulhoriied  to  act  as  Coroners. 
This  provision  seems  to  be  unnecessary,  for  Coroners  have  power  to  act 
by  deputy.     2  G.  &  H.  pp.  16—19;  1  Id.  302. 

It  might  be  well  if  we  had  some  provision  to  secure  the  election  of  com- 
petent Coroners,  to  enlarge  their  powers  in  cases  of  felony,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  return  an  indictment  agdnst  the  felon.  But  in  view  of  the 
bands  into  which  the  office  has  generally  fallen  in  this  country,  little  or 
nothing  would  be  lost  from  its  entire  abolition.  Vested  with  nearly  all 
the  authority  necessary  to  a  complete  investigation  of  the  causes  of  death 
in  any  given  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  examine  the  results  of  the  inquests 
returned  to  the  several  clerk's  offices  of  the  State,  without  feeling  that 
they  really  add  to  the  original  difficulties  of  the  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined, and  leave  them  worse  than  if  no  inquest  had  ever  been  held.  A 
few  instances  may  serve  for  illustration.  These  are  taken  at  random 
from  the  recent  files  of  one  of  the  best  counties  of  the  Slate. 

Case  1.  S.  B.,  whose  body  was  found  at  the  house  of  S.  S.  W.,  on 
the  12lh  day  of  January,  1866.  The  jury  find  that  the  deceased  "came 
to  her  death  by  means  of  poison,  adminigtered  to  her  bg  tome  person  to  the 
jury  unknown." 

This  verdict  is  arrived  at  "  after  having  heard  the  evidence,  and  exam, 
ined  the  body."  The  evidence  taken  consists  of  the  depositions  of  two 
physicians,  and  several  other  witnesses. 

Dr. ,  testified  thus:  "On  yesterday  morning  I  was  called  by  a 

woman  to  go  to  see  a  sick  woman.  When  I  got  to  the  house,  I  found  lh« 
deceased  laboring  tinder  the  influence  of  something,  lohich  I  was  told  teas 
epittm.  She  was  very  teeblq.  I  called  for  some  cofl%e,  and  attempted 
to  give  her  some,  but  she  could  not  swallow.  I  was  of  the  opinion  that 
she  could  not  n 
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Dr. '——,  testififid:  "I  was  called  upon  — ■ —  to  hold  a.  potl  mortem 
upon  the  body  of  the  deceased  woman;  found  the  following  external  ^- 
pearancee:  External  appearances  nearly  natural — alight  eclijniuBis  in 
the  lower  extremities — the  woman  was  rather  plethoric — full  habit — in 
cutting  down,  I  found  the  abdominal  viscera  uatural,  with  the  exception 
of  the  stomach  and  spleen.  The  spk'cn  was  unnaturally  enlarged.  The 
stomach  was  considerably  congested,  and  contained  between  half  a  pint 
and  a  pint  of  fluid — the  solid  contents  of  the  stomach  nearly  all  gone.  I 
examined  a  portion  of  the  fjuid,  and  retained  the  balance,  as  well  as  the 
Stomach  itself,  for  further  examination  if  necessary.  Examined  the  womb 
and  found  it  perfectly  natural — there  was  no  evidence  of  conception. 
The  fluid  was  of  a  yellowish  cast — was  not  peculiarly  odorous,  and  re- 
tained it  for  chemical  purposes.  The  symptoms  led  me  to  believe  opium 
had  been  introduced,  and  the  congested  state  of  the  stomach  showed  ex- 
cessive action." 

The  doclors  seem  to  have  written  their  own  testimony.  The  testimony 
of  Mrs.  S.  S.  W.,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Coroner;  and  as  the  spelling  it) 
peculiar,  it  is  given  as  in  the  original.  The  witness  says:  "The  deceased 
has  bin  at  my  house  one  week — has  not  been  from  the  house  but  twice 
since  she  Ciime — went  out  night  before  last  and  didn't.  About  12  o'clock 
last  night  she  said  she  would  go  to  the  other  room  and  get  an  aple — and 
supoee  she  took  opiom — I  tried  to  wake  her  but  could  not.  After  day- 
light I  found  some  opiom.  Deceased  came  here  to  be  doctored  for  Neu- 
ralgia. She  has  taken  one  doce  of  James'  pills.  She  said  several  times 
she  would  kill  herself.  Her  and  Mr.  R."  (the  next  witness,)  "didn't 
agree  very  well.     She  died  about  four  o'clock  ttiia  cTening." 

Mr.  W.  R.  testified  thus :  ••  Have  known  the  lady  S.  B.,  2  years.  Was 
boarding  right  back  of  N.  Hotel.  Mrs.  W."  (the  last  preceding  witness,) 
"came  to  the  house  on  Wednesday,  the  3d  inst,"  (January,  1866:  this 
inquest  was  held  on  the  13th,)  "and  requested  me  to  take  her  to  her 
house  to  cure  her.  Brought  her  to  Mrs.  W.'s  on  Friday,  to  be  cured  of 
the  Neuralgia.  Never  knew  of  her  using  opium  but  once  when  she  had 
the  headache.  Told  Mrs.  W.  to  avoid  giving  her  opium.  She  gave  her 
laudanum  once  last  week.  Did  not  stop  with  her  every  night.  Mrs.  W. 
came  for  me  to-day.  Said  '  Sue  is  dead.'  Came  back  with  her.  (She) 
"said  further,  she  had  bought  a  coffin  and  shroud-  Susan  was  dying 
when  I  came.  The  doctor  said  she  bad  been  taking  either  laudanum  or 
opium.  (I)  "  have  whipped  her,  but  not  in  this  bouse.  She  was  not  my 
wedded  wife.     Did  not  live  with  her.     Pari  of  her  clothes  are  here — 
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pnrt  at  the  Cincinnati  House — part  at  Mrs.  J.'s  over  the  river.     Susan 
requested  me  to  bring  them  to  her." 

E.  P.  testified  tlius;  "Have  seen  her  every  day  since  she  came.  Was 
called  in  by  Mrs.  W.  this  morning,  between  6  and  9  o'clock.  Mies  B. 
was  in  great  sufiering  when  I  came  in.  Mrs.  W.  said,  when  she  came  to 
my  house,  that  Sue  was  dying,  and  '  bring  coffee '  which  the  doctor  called 
for.  She  soon  went  for,  as  she,  (Mrs.  W.)  said,  the  coffin  and  shroud 
She  wa«  gone  till  sent  for,  about  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  She,  (Mrs.  W.,) 
said  the  girl  had  a  piece  of  opium  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  was  eating 
nearly  all.  Saw  her  out  twice  yesterday.  Mrs.  W.  said  she  had  doc- 
tored the  woman,  (her  sister-in  law),  every  day  this  week.  Mrs.  W.  said 
R.  was  her  brother." 

S-  W.  testified  thus :  "  Came  here  at  9  o'clock  this  morning.  Mrs.  W, 
said  she  was  going  for  the  coffin  and  shroud."  (I)  "  staid  till  she  cune 
back.  Never  saw  her  before  this  morning.  The  report  in  the  neighbor- 
hood is  that  the  house  is  bad.     Mrs.  W.  has  pretended  to  he  a  doctor." 

L.  H.,  testified  thus:  "Mrs.  W.  called  me  this  morning,  about  7  o'clock. 
She  was  rubbing  the  woman,  and  gave  her  some  whisky.  The  woman 
was  in  great  suffering,  and  appeared  to  be  dying." 

Space  will  not  admit  additional  cases  in  the  present  number;  and  com- 
ments are  deferred  until  a  better  basis  of  facts  is  established  for  their  il- 
lustration. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Jneontinence  of  Urine,  treated  with  Belladonna.  Cases  reported  by  Jaues 
T.  Whittakeb,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician,  Commercial  IJospital, 
Cincinnati,  0. 

W.  B.,  admitted  May  4,  1867,  age  26,  nativity,  Rhode  Island,  occnpa- 
tioD,  boatman ;  states  that  last  January  noticed  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  urine  voided  daily,  calls  for  its  discharge  becoming  more  frequent  than 
normal.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  month  experienced  an  increased 
micturition,  with  nocturnal  incontinence,  and  less  control  over  its  dis- 
charge hy  day;  observed  also  at  this  time  the  ejection  of  a  whit«  creamy 
substance  sometimes  accompanying,  occasionally  following  the  urine ;  has 
travelled  the  round  of  venereal  diseases,  having  had  gonorrhoea  twice, 
the  last  time  three  years  ago,  and  syphilis  some  time  before. 

Condition  on  admission — robust  but  of  spare  habits  of  body ;  digestive 
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functions  unaffected ;  circa lalion  normal ;  skin  rather  drj ;  thirst  constant, 
extenial  examination  of  the  Itidney  reveals  nothing  abnormal ;  scrotumi 
thighs  and  penis  excoriated  h^  the  urine  which  constantly  dribbles  away 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  patient.  Urine,  pale  and  cloudy,  deposit- 
ing an  abundant  stringy  sediment ;  quantity  cannot  be  definitely  ascer- 
tuned  !  very  much  increased,  however ;  spec  grav,  1002 ;  reaction  neu- 
tral ;  presents  neither  sugar  nor  albumen  to  appropriate  tests.  Field  of 
microscope  displays  octahedral  crystals  of  ammonia  magnesian  phosphates, 
with  granules  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Ordered  belladonna  ext.  gr.  ss 
every  three  hours,  and  emollient  applications  to  excoriated  surfaces. 

May  7.  Decided  improvement  noticed  this  morning ;  yesterday  and  to- 
day has  been  able  to  retain  the  urine  by  day  without  ditBculty-^voi  ded 
involuntarily,  only  once  last  night;  general  condition,  excellent;  slight 
dilatation  of  pupils ;  interval  increased  to  four  hours. 

May  10.  Has  perfect  control  over  the  bladder  by  day ;  nocturnal  in- 
continence still  exists  when  sleep  is  very  sound ;  never  voided  more  than 
once  in  a  night  Dischai^ed  with  medicine,  to  return  as  out-door  pa- 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  patient  never  re-appeared,  though  it  is, 
perhaps,  presamptive  evidence  of  complete  recovery. 

Gau  3.  D.  P.,  admitted  June  11.  1867,  age  43 ;  nativity,  Pennsylva- 
nia; occupation,  laborer  ;  states  that  he  has  frequently  officiated  at  the 
shrine  of  Venus,  and  often  been  a  martyr  thereto. 

Some  eight  months  ago  was  exposed  to  the  liability  of  conta^on  ;  a 
few  days  after  coition  a  clap  appeared;  discharge  cOotinued  for  some 
time  with  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

After  the  cessation  of  the  discharge,  experienced  a  burning  sensation  in 
the  urethra,  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  severe  pain  in 
the  right  hypochrondriac  region  posteriorly ;  states  also  that  he  has  incon- 
tinence of  urine  at  night,  and  but  Little  control  over  it  by  day. 

Condition  on  Admission. — Apparently  older  than  ascribed  age ;  below 
average  strength,  evidently  an  old  stager;  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine 
exists,  convexity  towards  the  left  in  the  lumbar  region;  complains  of 
constant  p»n  in  the  region  described ;  nothing  unnatural  in  the  condition 
of  the  genital  organs.  Urine  perfectly  normal.  Ordered  belladonna 
ext.  gr.  j.  tor.  die.    Emplasu  canlhar.  over  seat  of  pain. 

June  14.  Improvement  marked;  perfect  command  over  the  dischai^ 
of  urine ;  burning  sensation  in  urethra  entirely  disappeared ;  pain  in  the 
back  alleviated  by  the  blister.     Discharged. 

Catt  3.     J.  D.,  admitted  May  8,  1867,  age  23  ;  nativity,  Irehuid ;  oc- 
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cnpation,  tanner ;  etatee  that  some  two  years  ago  experienced  a  difficulty 
with  hie  water-works,  consUting  of  an  inci-eased  micturilion,  with  severe 
pain  in  the  gland  penis  and  perineam.  The  stream  was  with  difGculty 
started,  and  afterwards  subject  to  frequent  arrests.  This  trouble  yielded 
soon  to  a  course  of  domestic  remedies,  and  he  has  enjoyed  an  immunity 
therefrom  until  two  months  ago,  when  it  re-appeared  with  exactly  the 
same  manifestation  a  as  before. 

Presant  Condition. — Average  strength,  appetite  poor ;  bowels  consti- 
pated ;  nothing  abnormal  aboat  the  genitals ;  complains  of  intense  pain 
in  the  glane  and  perineum,  intermittent  in  character;  micturition  difficult ; 
catheter  introduced  with  some  difficulty,  through  an  apparently  spasmodic 
stricture,  bladder  evacuated  ;  no  stone  detected ;  ordered  buchu  fld.  ext, 
pareir.  brav.  eit  a&  oz.  i.  Mix,  ».  teaspoonful  every  three  hours ;  also,  pih 
cath.  CO.  No.  iii.  at  once. 

May  11,  Piun  continaes,  but  the  severity  is  abated ;  increased  mic- 
turition remains  as  before,  though  the  stream  is  larger  and  less  interrupted ; 
hyoscyami  ext.  gr.  x.  has  been  administered  at  night  to  procure  sleep,  but 
with  little  or  no  effect ;  ordered  potass,  bromide  gr.  xl.  aqute  oz.  Ij.  to  be 
taken  at  bed  time  in  two  doses,  with  an  hour  IntervaL 

May  12.  Little  or  no  sleep  last  night;  pain  still  severe,  and  micturi- 
tion difficult ;  ordered  belladonna  ung.  freely  anointed  over  the  perineum 
penis  and  glans ;  bromide  continued. 

May  15.  Rapidly  improving;  pain  almost  ceased;  urine  becoming 
free ;  treatment  continued. 

May  19.  No  pain  whatever ;  urine  voided  normally  and  without  piun. 
Discharged. 


Disease  and  Cure;  with  Suggettion*  of  Practice..    By  Obpbkdb  Everts, 
M .  D.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

The  medical  profession  proper,  is  essentially  progressive,  in  ideas  and 
in  practice. 

No  one  of  our  reputable  schools  would  recommend  to-day,  the  fTexts" 
of  fifty  years  ago.  Very  few  reputable  practitioners,  even  in  Indiana, 
would  be  satisfied  to  follow  Eberlr  in  practice. 

The  test-tube  and  the  microscope  within,  and  the  pressure  of  dissenters 
and  protestants  from  without,  will  not  allow  the  profession,  ^r  excellence, 
to  rest,  even  upon  its  present  laurels. 

Yet  advanced  ground  is  always  dangerous  for  individual  reputation, 
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eapeciftlly  if  views  suggested  from  thence  criticise,  by  inference,  the 
present  and  accepted,  in  a  manner  wounding  to  the  pride  of  intellect,  or 
the  vanity  of  personal  attainment. 

The  rebnke  which  old  James  Johnson,  the  great  English  Medical  re- 
viewer, gave  to  Dr.  Forbes,  on  the  publication  of  that  celebrated  paper 
entitled,  "  Homoeopathy,  Allopathy  and  'Young  Physic,' "  and  the 
same  eminent  author's  commendation  of  the  protest,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Forbes, 
by  Prof.  LawsoD,  of  this  country,  are  as  fresh  in  my  memory  as  if  read 
but  yesterday.  My  conviction,  however,  is,  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  more 
aggrieved  by  what  he  termed  the  "  exposure  of  the  condition  of  our  pro- 
fession to  profane  and  mocking  eyes ;"  the  aid  and  comfort  which  heretics 
might  derive  from  the  confessions  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Forbes,  than  by 
the  confessions  themselves,  which  were  but  feebly  combntted. 

Twenty  years  of  observation  have  satistied  me  that  such  publications 
are  useful  to  the  profession,  however  they  may  affect  the  standing  of  the 
author  with  his  contemporaries ;  as  there  can  be  no  pro^ss  without  criti- 
cism of  what  has  been  and  now  is  ;  no  improvement  without  some  degree 
of  condemnation,  either  direct  or  implied,  of  present  methods. 

The  suggestions  which  I  propose  to  submit  to  the  profession,  through 
this  paper,  whether  valuable  or  not,  are  the  result  of  careful  observation 
and  earnest  thought,  uninfluenced  by  reading,  and  are  offered  as  sugges- 
tions only,  not  as  assumptions  of  truth. 

WHAT   18    DISKASE?      WHAT    18   CUKE? 

To  answer  these  questions  briefly  and  yet  comprehensively,  is  very 
difficult,  even  according  to  our  most  approved  theories.  To  answer  them  ' 
truly  and  satisfactorily,  is  still  more  difficult  for  one  who  has  studied  deeply 
the  various  and  conflicting  doctrines  of  medical  philosophers  in  a  spirit  of 
research,  and  more  especially  if  he  has  carried  his  information  thus  de- 
rived to  the  bedside,  and  tested  it  by  practical  observations. 

It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  to  a  very  narrow  and  ignorant  mind, 
may  be  entirely  satbfactory,  to  aasert  "  heat  is  life,  cold  is  death,"  and 
upon  this  aphorism  erect  a  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  equally 
as  easy  and  satis&ctory,  and  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  philosophy  to 
say,  "  Similia  timilibus,  eurOnlur,"  and  upon  this  to  establish  a  school  of 
medicine.  These  errors  may  collect  around  them,  and  associate  with,  a 
sufficient  amount  of  truth  to  save  them  from  immediate  decay,  but  no 
clear  headed,  comprehensive  thinker,  can  find  rest  on  so  narrow  a  basis. 

I  shall  attempt  then  only  ao  much  of  an  an.<>wer  to  these  questions  aa 
37 
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is  essential  to  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  certain  euggestioDs,  which  will 
be  apprehended  without  specific  atateraent  or  illustration. 

It  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  say  that  disease  is  a  departure  from 
the  Dormal  condition  of  any  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  painiiilly  or  perceptiblj  impiur  the  functions  of  Ibe  body,  or  organ 
affected.  This  departure  ia  always  compulsory,  and  is  the  effect  of 
agencies  brought  into  contact  with  the  organs  themselves  through  certain 
media  of  communication,  external  and  obnoxious  to  the  ot^ans ;  produc- 
ing either  chemical  or  mechanical  violence ;  or  of  a  raore  abstruse  and 
subtle  nature,  reaching  the  organs  tlirough  the  spiritual  element  or  force 
which  produces  them.  Or  results  equally  aa  manifest  and  disastrous  may 
follow  an  insufficient  or  improper  supply  of  the  elements  essential  to  the 
organization  itself,  and  the  performance  of  duties  required  of  it. 

As  inert,  unrelated  objects,  such  as  are  employed  in  producing  mechan- 
ical violence,  are  the  farthest  removed  from  intimacy  with  the  organs,  so 
these  are  the  most  infrequent  causes  of  disease.  The  converse  is  also 
true ;  such  objeciA  as  are  moat  intimately  associated  with  the  organs,  hav- 
ing the  most  direct  access  to  them,  are  the  most  frequent  and  potential 
causes  of  disturbance.  Of  these  we  might  classify  from  without  inwardly, 
substances  not  used  by  the  organs,  but  acceaaible  to  them,  producing 
chemical  violence :  substances  used  by  the  organs,  essential  in  themselves, 
but  improperly  supplied,  or  withheld ;  and,  lastly,  most  interior,  intimate 
and  potential ;  imponderable  agencies  which  operate  through  the  impon- 
derable forces  of  organization  itself. 

As  diseases  resulting  from  mechanical  violence  are  most  readily  com- 
prehended by  the  observer  in  relation  to  their  immediate  causes,  so  as  we 
progress  inwardly,  according  to  our  classification  of  causes,  di^nosis 
becomes  more  complicated  and  difficult.  It  is  also  true,  that  either  one 
of  these  classee  of  causes  maj  be  aasociflted  with,  or  partake  of,  the  cbar- 
acteristica  of  others,  or  of  all,  as  a  mechanical  injury  impairing  nutri- 
tion by  its  abock  or  lesiona,  and  attended  by  afiprehensions  of  mor- 
tality. 

Science,  which  has  chosen  the  inductive,  in  preference  to  the  intellect- 
ual philosophy,  proceeds  from  the  surface,  inwardly ;  hence  the  most  interior 
truths  within  the  reach  of  science  are  the  last  to  be  approached ;  and  the 
most  interior  of  these  already  reached  by  science,  are  only  understood  by 
the  most  advanced  followers  of  science.  How  many  practitioners  of  medi- 
cine content  themselves  with  the  merest  superficea,  the  externals  of 
science,  ia  not  for  me  to  determine.  But  it  is  the  object  of  thia  paper, 
now  that  the  cadaver  has  given  up  all  of  its  secrete  to  the  scalpel  and  micro- 
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scope,  and  the  t«st-tube  and  retort  leave  bat  little  to  be  learned  respecting 
the  elements  of  organization,  the  metamorphosis  of  tissues,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
the  way  from  gennination  to  dissolution,  to  call  attention  to  the  deeper 
and  more  mysterious  realm  of  medical  research  in  which  we  shall  be 
compelled  to  study  a  new  branch  of  science,  the  relation  of  the  man 
himself  to  his  l>Ddy ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  character,  influence  and  ex- 
tent of  control  which  the  spiritual  man  exercises  over  the  entire  process 
of  organization.  And  here  it  is  to  be  confessed  that  the  medical  profes- 
sion have  been  culpably  negligent,  by  either  accepting  the  philosophy 
of  the  various  schools  of  theology,  respecting  the  spiritual  man  as  the 
sum  of  needful  information  respecting  him:  or  in  scornful  rejection  of  the 
priestly  dicla  and  dogmas,  ignoring  the  existence  of  a  spiiitnal  man  en- 
tirely; for,  80  far  aa  science  is  interested,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  dis- 
ease and  cure  is  concerned,  it  ia  all  one  with  ub,  whether  we  regard  tlie 
spiritual  man  as  an  enmy  whose  only  relatione  which  should  concern  us 
are  of  a  moral  nature,  accepting  the  recommendations  of  the  body  as  a 
guest  accepts  room  in  a  hotel,  having  nothing  to  do  with  its  int«mal  ar- 
rangements ;  or  whether  we  deny  the  existence  of  such  an  entity,  and 
regard  tfae  force  of  life  as  a  result  of  organization,  flowing  from  inorganic 
substances  by  virtue  of  combinations,  accidental  or  otherwise,  and  identi- 
cal with  other  imponderable  forces  of  matter. 

It  is  my  present  conviction  that  tiiere  ia  more  to  be  learned  respecting 
disease  and  cure,  which  ia  not  now  known,  more  light  to  be  thrown  upon 
researches  already  made  in  physiology,  pathology  and  the  application  of 
remedies  to  diaeased  conditions,  by  an  investigation  of  this  subject  with 
the  integrity,  perseverance,  patience  and  enthusiaam  of  scientific  enquiry, 
than  all  of  our  present  information  afibrds  us  in  the  aggregate.  The  anato- 
mist finds  himself  front  to  front  with  this  mystery,  as  he  lays  bare  some 
of  the  more  complex  organs  of  the  body,  and  asks,  Why  are  these  thus 
constructed?  The  physiologist  turns  back  questioning,  or  dismayed  from 
this  point  of  scientific  progression.  The  organic  chemist  aces  it  just  in 
advance  of  his  research,  but  as  a  barrier  limiting  his  steps.  That  iBerc 
ia  a  definite  scientific  relation  between  the  man  and  hia  body,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  That  this  relation  ia  as  intimate  aa  the  t^ent  is  attenuate 
and  subtle,  is  a  rational  indnction.  That  its  poteniy,  as  a  medium 
through  which  agents  may  reach  and  affect  the  organs,  by  affecting  its  re- 
lation to  the  organs,  corresponds  with  its  intimacy  and  subtlety,  is  also 
reasonable  to  suppose.  In  addition,  should  we  admit  a  presidency  of  this 
principle  in  every  organ,  and  every  fibre  of  every  organ,  and  endow  it 
with  intelligence  in  degree  corresponding  with  the  organic  need  of  each, 
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we  increase  the  importance  of  this  relation  in  our  investigation  of  disease 
and  cure  by  multiplea. 

But,  have  we  not  from  the  days  of  antiquily,  recognized  a  m  vita,  and 
a  vit  medicatrix  naiura  ?     Wherein  does  this  differ  ? 

In  this,  that  it  is  both  these,  and  mon>.  It  is  Dot  a  force  of  matter,  but 
an  intelligent  entity.  It  is  not  a  result  of  oi^anization,  but  primordial, 
immanent,  and  the  proximate  cause  of  orgaoizatioii.  It  is  science  it^lf, 
in  the  abstract.  It  is  that  science  which  attaciies  to  all  organization,  giv- 
ing to  it  so  much  of  intelligence  as  is  required  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  the  special  oi^anie  form.  In  plants  we  see  it,  and  call  it  sim- 
ply life.  In  insects  and  animals  we  call  it  instinct.  In  man,  the  aggre- 
gate and  ultimate  oi  organic  forms,  we  call  tt  intelligence,  mind,  soul, 
spirit  It  is  as  intelligent  in  the  bee  in  answering  the  needs  of  its  organ- 
ization, as  it  was  in  Plato.  Presiding  over  and  permeating  the  tissues 
and  fibres  of  the  body,  it  is  as  variously  intelligent  in  ihe  various  organs 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  various  oi^anizations  outside  of  the  creation  of  man. 
It  is  as  intelligent  in  appropriating  carbon  in  the  liver  as  it  is  in  selecting 
phosphorus  for  the  brain.  The  mammic  and  the  kidneys  could  no  more 
subsist  upon  precisely  the  same  pabulum,  than  could  the  bee  and  the 
beetle,  nor  could  they  by  any  possibility,  exchange  functions  or  uses. 
That  it  is  primordial,  may  be  proven  by  the  fact  that  it  is  creative ;  and 
the  &ct  that  it  is  creative  is  established  by  the  necessity  of  ils  presence 
to  the  perpetuity  of  an  organ ;  perpetuity  in  organized  forms  implying 
sustenance,  or  perpetual  re-creation. 

K,  then,  there  is  a  spiritual  primordial  entity,  attracting  to  organization 
as  an  intelligent  presiding  organizing  force,  corresponding  in  degrees  to 
the  necessities  of  the  organs,  selecting  and  rejecting  from  the  pabulum 
thrust  upon  all  the  organs  indiscriminately  by  the  heart,  according  to  needs, 
which  are  determined  by  uses ;  may  we  not  affirm  that  the  satisfied  ascen- 
dency of  this  principle,  resulting  in  the  integrity  of  each  organ  for  the  per- 
formance of  its  functions,  conslitules  the  true  physiological  condition, 
health! 

Might  we  not  also  affirm  the  converse,  that  a  disturbed  relation  of  this 
force  to  the  organ,  either  by  mechanical  or  chemical  violence,  or  disor- 
derly nutrition,  or  the  more  subtle  agencies  which  find  access  to  the  organs 
through  its  relations,  visible  and  invisible,  yet  comprehensible,  constitutes 
disease? 

If  these  are  interior  views  of  scientific  truth,  they  must  influence  our 
ideas  of  cure  in  an  important  manner. 
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The  uneducated  ascribe  the  power  and  the  intelligent  to  cure,  lo  reme- 
dies, aa  principles  resident  in  drngs. 

The  educated,  as  a  rule,  reach  but  little  above  this  superstition. 

If  this  were  true,  empiricism  would  long  since  have  discovered  specifies 
for  everj  ill,  and  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  inquiry,  and  to  doubt. 

But  BO  far  from  being  true  is  this,  that  there  is  but  little  harmony 
throughout  the  profession  in  the  selection  and  administration  of  drugs — 
and  but  little  is  really  scientifically  known  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
cures  are  influenced  by  them.  We  have  ascertained  their  specific  effects, 
when  they  are  administered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  different 
degrees  of  chemical  violence,  but  these  effects  are  themselves  diseases  to 
be  recovered  from,  rather  than  curative  tbrees ;  or,  if  curative,  the  further 
or  more  interior  influence  is  hidden  from  us. 

It  may  be  an  extreme  assertion,  but  may  be  accepted  with  a  mai^in, 
that  no  thoroughly  educated  physician  now  prescribes  a  drug  with  a  con- 
fidence in  its  power  to  cure,  or  with  more  than  a  moderate  expeclation 
that  the  patient  will  be  benefited  by  it. 

Add  to  this  testimony  of  doubt,  the  apparent,  and  oflen  veritable 
"  success  "  of  quacks,  and  the  herd  of  half-educated,  indifferent  prescribers 
of  the  various  schools,  or  go  still  farther,  and  observe  closely  and  (airly 
the  aggregate  or  average  recoveries  from  disease,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  homiBOpathic  remedies,  the  potencies  of  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  human  mind,  upon  the  plane  of  the  senses,  to  comprehend,  or  scien- 
tifically to  believe  in,  and  this  relation  of  drugs  to  diseased  action  as 
remedial  agents  becomes  more  and  more  problematical.  It  is  a  memora- 
ble circumstance,  also,  that  the  tendency  of  the  profession  in  its  higher 
walks  has  been  toward  a  diminution  of  "doses"  in  its  administration  of 
medicine  for  twenty  yeai-s.  Shall  we  ascribe  the  effect  of  certain  reme- 
dies upon  certain  organs,  to  an  intelligence  resident  in  the  drug  which 
determines  it  to  select  the  ot^an,  or  to  a  principle  residing  in  the  organ 
which  selects  the  drug  ?  Withdraw  the  spiritual  man  from  the  body,  and 
inject  through  the  arteries  whatever  agents  we  may,  upon  the  organs,  there 
is  no  selection — and  this  is  measurably  true  in  states  of  coma  and  paraly- 
sis. Wherein  then,  does  the  power  of  cure  reside?  In  the  oi^ans  them- 
selves. It  is  a  pjirt  of  that  science  which  attaches  to  organization  cor- 
responding to  its  needs,  and  all  remedial  agents  introduced  from  without 
in  order  to  be  of  service,  must  be  subjected  to  its  power,  must  come  with- 
in its  purview,  and  be  selecled  by  it,  as  certainly  and  as  submissively  as 
the  elements  of  nutrition  yield  to  its  direction  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
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tion,  in  order  that  the  type  of  organization,  and  hence  the  function  pecu- 
liar to  each  organ  may  be  perpetuated. 

Without  discussing  the  natural  BUggestion  of  the  influence  of  ima^na- 
tion  or  mental  imprettsion  as  curative  agents  in  this  connection,  I  will  state 
my  own  inferences  respecting  the  administration  of  drugs. 

WhHlever  virtue  as  cnrers  may  be  derived  from  medicine,  must  proceed 
from  substances  administered  in  such  quantities  as  fall  short  of  chemical 
violence  in  their  contact  with  the  organs,  thus  allowing  the  diseased  organ 
to  select  or  reject  without  shock,  from  the  material  offered.  In  the  absence 
of  more  precise  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  organs  under  various  dis- 
eased or  abnormal  conditions,  we  are  justified  in  offering  and  should  offer, 
a  variety  of  remedies,  selected  judiciously,  and  prepared  in  the  most 
acceptable  manner,  depending  upon  the  oi^anic  intelligence  to  aid  us  in 
selecting  the  most  potent  and  useful  of  these  remedies,  while  those  "not 
wanted  "  are  disposed  of  as  quietly  as  all  other  inoffensive,  yet  unappro- 
priated ingesta,  leaving  no  marks  or  lesions  behind  tliem. 

It  may  be  objected,  that,  under  (his  rule,  the  physician's  occupation  is 
gone ;  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is  to  collect  and  offer  blindly 
an  indefinite  number  of  remedies,  and  await  results.  I  will  not  retort  by 
saying  that  this  is  the  sum  of  ordinary  practice,  which  would  be  vastly 
improved  by  rendering  these  drugs  so  offered  less  offensive,  but  I  may 
say,  that  tblly  impressed  with  the  truthfulness  of  these  views,  there  is  yet 
in  practice  all  the  room  for  the  exercise  of  such  knowledge  as  we  are 
really  in  possession  of,  that  is  to  be  Ibund  in  ordinary  practice.  The  same 
skill  and  judgment  in  diagnosis  is  available ;  the  same  knowledge  of  the 
qualities  and  effects  of  remedies  variously  administered.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  which  is  well  understood  by  the  advanced  physician,  that  the  applica- 
cation  of  drugs  to  diseased  conditions,  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  his 
functions  in  his  professional  relations  to  science  and  the  people,  and  no 
one  need  feel  alarm  respecting  occupation. 

In  conclusion  I  will  stale,  that  after  four  years  of  observation  of  the 
practice  of  from  fifteen  to  seventy-five  medical  officers  placed  under  my 
official  direction,  constituting  an  average  of  intelligence,  teaming  and 
skill  in  the  profession  as  it  is  practiced  to-day,  an  observation  so  impres- 
sive of  the  inaptitude  of  drags  as  ordinaiily  administered  in  the  cure  of 
disease,  I  have  carried  the  suggestions  of  this  paper  into  practice,  with 
results  so  satisfactory  to  myself,  as  to  induce  the  submission  of  this  article 
to  my  brethren.  I  have  used  remedies  of  most  approved  virtue,  accord- 
ing to  our  present  knowledge,  but  in  attenuate  preparatjons,  not  infinitesi- 
mal but  appreciable;  yet  always  in  qnantities  within  the  possibility  of 
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chemical  violence,  nnd  admini tiering  often,  wilhin  a  few  hours,  an  unusual 
variety  of  single  subBtances.  No  stalisiica  are  offered,  as  one  or  two  years 
practice  can  afford  no  valuable  foundation  for  statistical  testimony,  but  I 
may  state  the  simple  fact,  that  in  the  treatment  of  all  the  ordinaiy  dis- 
eases  of  this  climate  and  locality,  acute  and  chronic,  of  men,  women  and 
children,  the  average  duration  of  suffering  and  morbid  manifestation,  and 
the  aggregate  mortality,  in  my  practice,  has  been  reduced  below  any 
former  experiences  of  twenty  years. 


MeduUarj/  Snreoma  of  the  Spleen.     By  L.  Woodrcpf,  M.  D.,  Alton,  O. 

June  29,  1&66,  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.  H.,  aged  28  years,  the  n  other 
of  five  children.  She  complained  of  a  "lump"  in  her  left  side,  which 
could  be  distinctly  I'elt  below  the  ribs,  and  was  occasionally  painful,  and 
slightly  tender.  My  diagnosis  was  an  enlarged  spleen,  and  gave  her  a 
very  mild  mercurial,  and  iron  and  quiiiia.  The  tonics  were  continued  at' 
intervals  during  the  summer  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of  the 
tumor,  or  serious  impairment  of  the  general  health,  until  the  25th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  she  had  an  attack  of  fever,  accompanied  with  great  enlarge- 
ment, extreme  lancinating  pains,  and  much  tenderness  of  the  tumor. 

The  fever  soon  gave  nay  under  appropriate  treatment.  Now  the  pa- 
tient exhibited  the  peculiar  sallow  paleness  of  complexion  characterizing 
the  cancerous  cach^ia.  This,  together  with  the  lancinatiug  p^in,  and  the 
obstinacy  with  which  it  had  resisted  all  treatment,  convinced  me  of  the 
malignant  character  of  the  tumor.  Prof.  Hamilton,  of  Starling  Medical 
College,  saw  her  in  the  latter  part  of  November,  and  Dr.  Gay,  of  Co- 
lumbus, in  January,  both  of  whom  were  convinced  of  its  cancerous  na- 

A  supporting  and  anodyne  course  of  treatment,  and  nutritious  diet 
were  continued  until  March  laat,  when  an  Eclectic  took  charge  of  the 
case,  assuring  the  patient  that  he  could  "  cure  "  her,  and  in  the  stereotyped 
language  of  the  charlatan,  assured  her  that  "if  she  had  been  treated  right 
in  the  beginning,  she  tiroald  have  been  well  long  ago."  The  cancerous  vul- 
ture of  incurable  disease  still  fed  upon  the  vitals  of  the  too  confiding  suf- 
ferer, in  spite  of  the  persevering  use  of  podophyllin,  spearmint,  and  catnip. 
The  vital  forces  rapidly  failed,  and  on  the  2()th  of  June,  18C7,  one  year 
after  the  first  appearance  of  the  tumor,  in  an  effort  to  rise  from  her  bed, 
she  had  fatal  syncojic,  and  soon  expired. 
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AuiopBy  twenty  hours  after  death.  Emaciiition  estreme,  in  fact  almoBt 
entire  absence  of  falty  lisBues.  Abdomen  distended  with  fluid,  and  in 
left  side  a  lobiilated  tumor.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  about  two  gallons 
of  Btruw  colored  fluid  were  discharged.  The  tumor  occupied  the  left 
side,  eruwding  the  intestines  to  the  opposite  side.  Tumor  firmly  adherent 
to  transverse  colon,  pelvis  of  left  kidney,  pancreas,  stomach,  posterior 
wall  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  fact  to  all  the  surrounding  parts. 

Tumor,  perhaps  eighteen  inciies  in  circumference,  firm,  nodulated  and 
cartilaginous  in  appearance.  In  breaking  up  the  adhesions,  a  quantity  of 
mutter  of  the  consistence  and  white  appearance  of  cream,  the  result  of 
softening.  The  tumor  consisted  of  a  "  dull,  opaque,  aoftlsh  matter,  bear- 
ing a  considerable  resemblance  to  brain,"  Dissection  showed  the  tumor 
to  have  originated  in  the  spleen,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  a  short  pedi- 
cle, an  inch  in  diameter.  The  spleen  was  two  or  three  times  its  natural 
size,  in  a  state  of  degeneration ;  the  healthy  structure  had  been  replaced 
by  the  unhealthy,  until  about  one-fourth  of  that  organ  presented  the  same 
appearance  as  the  tumor.  Right  kidney  healthy ;  left  atrophied,  appar- 
ently from  pressure.  In  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver,  two  round  masses, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  were  found,  resembling  the  tumor  in  appearance, 
but  in  no  way  connected  with  it;  remainder  of  the  organ  healthy.  Omen- 
tum entirely  destitute  of  fat,  fii-mly  attached  to  tumor,  and  vessels  injected. 
Uterus  and  its  appendages  were  healthy. 


Innervation  of  (he  Heart.     Translated  from  the   Gazette  det    Hbpitavx, 
by  L.  J.  Frazbe,  M,  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 

in  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine. 

MM.  E.  and  M.  Cyon,  (of  St.  Petersburg,)  have  sent  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  note  upon  the  innervation  of  the  heart. 

During  the  past  year,  one  of  these  experimenters,  M.  K.  Cyon,  con- 
Jointly  with  Charles  Ludwig,  had  established  the  following  facts: 

1.  The  cardiac  nerve,  which  commences  by  two  roots,  one  from  the 
pneumogastric,  tlie  other  from  the  superior  laryngeal,  is  a  nerve  of  sen- 
sibility of  the  heart.  It  gives  to  the  heart  the  power  of  paralyzing,  by  a 
rellcx  action,  the  tonicity  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  organism ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  MM.  Cyon  and  Ludwig  have  denominated  it  the  depres. 
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2.  The  splanchnic  nerves  are  the  principal  vascular  nerves  of  the  organ- 
ism ;  their  section  reduces  the  pressure  in  the  carotid  to  ite  tniDimum, 
while  the  irritation  of  their  peripheral  extremities  doubles  this  pressure, 
The  principal  aim,  this  year,  of  MM.  C^on,  has  been  to  establish  the 
fact,  that,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  Bezold,  the  acceleration  of  the  heart's 
beats,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  the  epinal  marrow,  is  not  dependent 
upon  vascular  pressure.  They  cut  the  splanchnic  nerves,  and,  though  the 
pressure  was  thus  reduced  to  the  minimum,  the  heart's  beats  were  not 
less  accelerated  by  the  electric  irritation  of  the  spinal  marror,  separated 
from  the  brain  at  the  point  of  the  atlas. 

(These  experiments  were  made  upon  animals  poisoned  by  curari,  and 
in  which  artificial  respiration  was  inuntained,  afUr  the  cutting  of  the 
pneum<^;aHtric  the  depressor  and  the  sympathetic  nerves  of  the  neck.) 

Having  thus  proved  the  direct  action  of  the  spinal  cord  upon  the  heart, 
MU.  Cyon  extirpated  all  the  nerves  which  the  heart  receives  from  the 
spinal  marrow,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic  ganglia,  (the  in- 
ferior cervical,  and  the  superior  dorsal.)  This  extirpation  produced  no 
change  either  in  the  number,  or  the  strength  of  the  cardiac  contracijons  ; 
but  after  this  the  contractions  ceased  to  be  influenced  by  irritation  of  tl}e 
■pinal  cord. 

They  attempted  to  prove,  by  directly  irritating  the  cardiac  nerves,  the 
part  which  each  of  these  plays.  Similar  experiments  made  upon  rabbit* 
and  dogs,  gave  the  following  results: 

1.  Electrical  irritation  of  the  the  third  branch  of  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion,  provoked,  in  rabbits,  an  accelertuion  of  the  heart's  beats,  and  a 
diminution  of  their  extent. 

2.  The  first  two  branches  of  the  same  ganglion,  are  nerves  of  sensation 
of  the  heart,  and  form  the  continuation  of  the  depressor  nerve. 

3.  Irritation  of  the  fourth  branch  oi  this  ganglion,  which  passes  above 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  forms,  with  a  fifth  branch  of  the  same  ganglion, 
the  ring  of  Vieussens,  produced  a  slight  elevation  above  the  average  pres- 
sure of  the  blood  without  changing  the  number  of  pulsations. 

4.  In  dogs,  where  the  sympathetic  nerve  of  the  neck  and  the  pnsu- 
m<^a3tric,  are  found  in  the  same  sheath,  irritation  of  the  lectrnd  branch 
of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion,  provokes  the  same  changes  that  irrit&- 
Moa  of  the  third  branch  produces  in  rabbits. 

The  acceleration  of  the  pulsations  produced  in  dc^  and  in  rabbits,  by 
direct  irritation  of  the  nerves  described,  is  less  marked  than  that  produced 
by  exciting  the  spinal  cord,  which  finds  an  easy  explanation  in  the  ftct 
that  in  the  latter  case  all  the  cardiac  nerves  are  slmullaneonsly  irritated. 
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MM.  Cyon  have  proposed  to  call  Ihese  branches  of  the  cen-ieal  gnnglion 
acceleralor  nerves  nf  the  heart ;  and  as  to  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
nerves,  they  Lave  arrived  at  ihe  following  conclusions: 

a  These  are  not  the  ordinary  motor  nerves,  terminaling  in  the  muscle 
rf  the  heart : 

1.  Because  their  irritation  produces  no  tclamis  of  the  heart ; 

2.  It  does  not  even  augment  the  action  of  llie  heart,  for  we  liave  seen 
the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  in  the  inaitometer  diminish  while  the 
number  of  beats  increased  ; 

3.  The  heart  has,  within  itself,  excitor  ganglia ; 

4.  The  cuniri  doc'S  not  paralyze  these  accelerator  nerves. 

6.  Neither  are  these  nerves  which  act  ujion  the  vessels  of  Ihe  heart, 
for  the  complete  occlusion  of  these  vessels  does  not  change  the  number 
of  the  heart's  pulsations. 

e.  They  can  only  be  nerves  teiioinating  in  the  ganglia  of  the  heart. 
Their  action  consists  in  modifying  the  labor  of  the  heart  as  to  lime. 
Thus  they  are  simply  antagonists  of  the  pneumogastric  nci-ves,  in  tliis 
sense,  that  irritation  of  these  last  named  nerves  slackens  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart,  in  augmenting  their  extent,  while  the  accelerator  nerves  aug- 
ment the  number  of  pulsations  in  diminishing,  at  the  same  time,  their 
extent. 

To  recapitulate,  it  is  seen  that  the  researches  of  MM.  Cyon  complete 
that  which  was  previously  known  in  regard  to  the  innervation  of  the 
heart.  It  was  known  that  the  heart,  in  itself,  possesssed  a  liltle  inde- 
pendent nervous  center,  consisting  of  ganglia.  It  was  known  that  this 
little  nervous  center  acted  solely  in  a  normal  and  continuous  manner,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  contractions  of  the  organ.  It  was  known 
that  by  their  influence  upoa  this  little  center,  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
entering  into  action,  slacken  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  augmenting 
their  extent. 

MM.  Cyon  have  ascertained  that  the  pneumogastrics  have  antagonists 
springing  C»m  the  spinal  marrow,  and  exerting  a  contrary  influence 
upon  the  little  cardiac  center.  Thus  the  general  innervation  will  be 
found  doubly  bound  in  a  centrifugal  way  to  the  proper  itmervation  of  tho 
heart. 
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Operatire  Gjfnipcohfiy.  By  Dr.  Frikdrich  KrciiENUEiSTER,  of  Dree- 
dfii.  From  the  Berliner  Kliniche  Wuchemehrifl,  for  January,  18G7. 
Translftied  by  Dr.  Hisllkr,  of  Cincinimti,  for  ihe  Weitem  Journal  of 
Medicine. 

The  bloody  dilatation  of  the  03  uteri  in  dysmenorrhica,  sterility,  etc, 
with  an  inMrument  of  my  own  construction,  with  critical  remarits  on  the 
mclhod  of  Marion  Sims. 

The  bloody  dilatation  of  a  rigidly  closed  or  contracted  03  uteri,  has,  in 
proportion  to  the  bloodless  method — such  at  sponge  tent,  cnuslic  paste,  or, 
as  Dr.  Furst  lately  [iroposed,  the  introduction  of  the  uUrine  sound,  which 
i»ct3  partly  as  a  dilating  as  well  as  a  contracting  medium — found  but  few 
ftdmirers ;  and  yia  nothing  acts  more  promptly  in  lolieving  painful  cata- 
menia,  in  conlnicied  conditions  or  incomplete  atresia  of  the  os  uteri,  nothing 
is  more  successfully  employed  in  correcting  sterility,  than  the  bloody  dilata- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  womb.  The  operation  is  almost  ptunless,  the  wm-k 
of  but  a  moment,  the  danger  from  hemorrhage  hardly  worth  mentioning. 
The  experience  of  Marion  Sims  has  undoubtedly  encouraged  physicians 
much,  yet  his  method,  as  well  as  his  speculum,  will  not  earn  much  repu- 
tation. In  Sims'  method,  the  patient  ties  upon  the  letl  side,  the  operator 
uses  his  left  index  finger  as  a  guide  to  introduce  Sims'  uterine  speculum, 
(which,  on  the  Contincnl,  is  somewhat  modified,  and  called  Neugebauer's 
ejieculum — about  which  Sims'  complains,)  in  such  a  manner  that  the  point 
of  the  speculum  will  lie  just  behind  the  os  uleri.  If  this  manteuver,  which 
is  not  easy,  be  accomplished,  the  os  uteri  is  freely  exposed,  and  we  have 
a  comparatively  wide  field  for  operation.  But  I  must  confess,  although  I 
frequently  employed  the  said  speculum  long  before  I  knew  Sims'  method, 
for  the  removal  of  cancerous  and  other  excrescences  of  the  walls  of  the 
rectum — it  surpasses  all  other  specula  for  the  rectum — yet  it  was  often 
wholly  unavailable,  while  with  Fergusson's  speculum  the  os  could  he  found 
with  ease.  I  therefore  believe  that  the  common  speeulum  cannot  well  be 
dispensed  with,  and  as  the  original  manipulations  of  Sims,  cannot  find  its 
execution  with  it,  so  the  generalization  of  the  operation  thereby  becomes 
extremely  limited,  unless  a  substiiute  can  be  found.  The  melhod  of  Sims 
has  still  another  disadvantage,  namely,  an  assistant  is  always  required  to 
hold  the  speculum,  and  thereby  distend  the  vagina,  the  operator  mean- 
while using  both  hands,  one  to  manage  the  little  hook  used  to  hold  the 
uterus  in  proper  position,  the  other  to  use  the  scissors  recommended  by 
him. 
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Now,  firstly,  I  waa  desirous  of  dispenBing  wilh  the  assistance  of  a.  pliy- 
sician  or  midwife — I  admit,  however,  the  propriety  of  the  presence  of 
some  persoo  during  explorations  of,  or  operations  upon  the  female  gene- 
rative organs,  a  point  which  Sims  discusses  at  length,  I  advise  the  ptea- 
ence  of  the  mother,  sister,  an  old  friend,  or  when  desired,  even  the  hus- 
baod ;  but  upon  the  genital  organs  of  the  patient,  no  one  but  the  opera- 
tor should  be  engaged.  Many  a  woman,  wishing  to  conceal  the  field  of 
operation  from  all  eyes  except  those  of  the  operator,  desires  her  friends 
to  take  a  position  at  her  head  when  she  lies  down,  or  behind  her  back 
when  she  site.  Sims  cannot  and  will  not  operate  by  this  method,  without 
the  presence  and  ^irect  assistance  of  another  person,  male  or  female ;  such 
proceedings  are,  therefore,  plainly  tedious  and  defective.  The  mode  of 
arresting  hemorrhage  in  Sims'  operation,  is  much  more  tedious  than  by 
tlie  application  of  the  common  speculum ;  while  the  latter  protects  the 
entire  cavity  of  the  vagina  from  the  caustic  efiects  of  the  styptic,  (sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron,)  which  cannot  spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  specu- 
lum, and  should  the  hemorrhage  not  be  sMpped  by  the  styptic,  a  hot 
needle  could  be  conducted  through  the  common  speculum  ;  with  Sims' 
speculum  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are  unprotected,  and 
80  the  caustic  effects  of  the  iron  would  spread  considerably,  while  the 
application  of  the  hot  needle  would  be  altogether  impossible.  Sims' 
method  has  the  only  seeming  advantage,  that  the  patient  is  not  so  much 
exposed,  in  front ;  but  if  the  patient  be  examined  from  behind,  the  expo- 
sure and  unpleeBanlneas  are  scarcely  any  less.  The  patient  lying  on  her 
back,  a  sheet  can  be  spread  over  her,  and  so  adapted  that  a  speculum  can 
be  introduced  with  very  tittle  exposure. 

What  Sima  says  concerning  the  instruments  hitherto  employed  for  the 
bloody  dilatation  of  the  os,  and  the  principle  by  which  they  accomplish 
the  end,  seems  to  me  more  reaaon^le  than  what  he  says  of  the  superior- 
ity of  bis  method  of  examination.  The  instniments  usually  employed 
are  those  of  Simpson,  Martin  and  Luer,  and  belong  to  the  cache  cutting 
instruments.  Simpson'a  with  cue,  and  Martin's  with  two  cache  knives, 
work  upon  the  same  principle,  the  incbions  being  deeper  at  the  ot  inter' 
nvm  than  at  the  ot  externum.  This  principle  is  contrary  to  what  is  indi- 
cated by  the  construction  of  the  cervical  canal,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the 
purpose  we  wish  to  pursue.  Towards  the  ot  internum,  the  incision  should 
be  shallow,  while  toward  the  os  externum,  it  should  be  extended  j  we 
need,  therefore,  an  instrument  which  opens  the  cervical  canal  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  new  cavity  from  without  inwards.  Now  this  might 
be  possible  with  Luer's  instrument,  but  like  that  of  Simpson,  it  has  the 
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fault  of  dilating  by  its  incision  only  one  aide  of  the  canal;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  hemorrhage,  it  is  not  always  eaaj  to  turn  the  instrument  pre- 
cisely to  the  opposite  side  in  order  to  make  a  second  incision.  Tliese 
instrnments  are  only  capable  of  dilating  the  os  externum  and  the  cervical 
canal  in  their  normal  positions,  but  are  utterly  inadmissible  in  (he  entire 
class  of  cases  where,  ovring  to  the  varions  flexions  and  versions  of  (lie 
neck  and  uterus,  the  os  externum  occupies  an  abnormal  posititm.  If  they 
were  admissible,  an  incision  obliquely  and  laterally  from  right  to  lef),  or 
left  to  right,  could  not  accomplish  anything,  as  the  mechanical  obstruction, 
(from  (he  position  of  the  ob  uteri,  preventing  the  exit  of  the  menstrual 
fluid,  as  well  as  the  entrance  of  the  sperm,)  remains  as  before — the  best 
evidence  of  this  is,  that  even  afl«r  the  dilating  incision  has  been  made, 
tbe  ulcrine  sound  cannot  be  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

In  such  cases — and  as  Sims  advises  in  the  normal  position  of  the  os 
externum  and  neck — lateral  incision  of  bo(h  walls  of  the  neck,  the  method 
of  Sims,  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  uterus  from  before  backwards,  or  from 
behind  forwards,  (in  a  direction  from  the  pubea  to  the  coccyx,)  is  a  valn- 
ble  contribution  to  Ihe  practice  of  bloody  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  But 
as  already  observed,  I  cannot  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  his  (Sims') 
method,  which  he  claims  for  it,  and  I  shall  now  describe  briefly  my  own 
method  of  operating,  illustrating  my  remarks  with  examples,  and  de< 
scribing  the  new  instruments  which  I  employ. 
[to  be  continoed.] 
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The  Frincipieg  and  Practice  of  JXnnfection.  By  Dr.  Bartholow,  A. 
M.,  M.  D.,  Prof.  Mat.  Med.,  Med.  Coll.  of  Ohio.  Just  published  by  R. 
W.  Carroll  &  Co.,  Cinn.,  0.  A  monograph  "  containing  the  substance 
of  three  papers  read  by  Prof.  Barlholow  before  the  Cincinnati  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  April  of  the  present  year,"  with  additional  matter  by 
the  author. 

The  feeling  which  pervaded  the  mind  stronger  than  any  other  afler  a 
fiill  perusal  of  this  excellent  little  work,  was  one  of  regret  that  it  contained 
only  about  a  hundred  pages,  and  did  not  go  farther  into  the  unexplored 
field  of  inquiry  which  embraces  within  its  limits  all  those  interesting 
questions  which  relate  to  zymotic  diseases.     Every  thoughtful  physiciati 
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who  looks  forward  witli  hope  to  future  achievements  in  mcJical  seinnce, 
exp<;(,-ts  more  from  analytical  eliciii'slry  than  from  all  other  sources  com- 
bined, and  when  lie  obsci'ves  eomt;  ]i.'i  K'nt,  industrious  explorer  eadeavor- 
ing  to  contribute  to  our  know ledgi- ol'  those  agenU  which  "corrupt  our 
bodiet!"and  the  antidotes  which  will  destroy  or  nL'utra.lize  tlieir  toxic 
power,  be  ofiener  leaves  Ihe  study  or  con  itro  plat  ion  of  the  subject  with 
regret  for  what  has  not  beeu  disclosed  that  wiis  ardently  desired,  tiion  witb 
HiUisfHclion  fbrwhat  inlbrraation  had  been  j;ained,  however  valuable  and 
instructive,  or  creditable  to  the  source  whence  it  emanated.  So  in 
this  case.  Dr.  Bartholow  liad  given  much  promise  as  a  writi^r,  was 
known  to  be  a  laborious  student,  devoted  to  professional  experimental  re- 
search, and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  impatience  that  he  should  not  have 
been  able  to  far  outstrip  others,  who  might  have  entered  the  lists  to  diepute 
for  the  prize  to  be  awarded  by  gruleful  humanity  hereafter  to  imy  bene- 
factor of  mankind  who  may  be  able  to  apply  the  chemical  principle  which 
will  prove  efficacious  to  neutralize  the  ]>oison,  an'cst  the  ferment,  destroy 
the  virus,  or  render  inert  the  matcries  morbi,  those  prolific  germs  from 
which  spring  the  whole  family  of  zymotic  diseases  and  the  resulting  con- 
sequences of  suffering  and  death.  But  this  was  expecting  too  much.  We 
deem  it,  however,  creditable  to  Prof.  IJ.  that  so  much  was  expected  of  him, 
and  that  a  book  aiinouneed  from  him  on  a  subject  akin  to  that  to  which  wo 
refer,  suggested  more  upon  tliat  to  whii'li  we  allude.  He  is  on  the  right 
track.  Hay  he  bo  an  ardent,  devoted,  self-sacrificing  explorer  into  the 
hitherto  impenetrable  forest,  rich  in  resources  calculated  to  benefit  man- 
kind.    He  has  made  a  good  be^ning  in  these  short  but  valuable  and 


I  fuller  table  of  contents. 
We  hope  Tie.  B.  will  pursue  the  subject  and  add  year  after  to  it,  and  that 
in  future  editions  we  will  have  much  that  is  new  from  his  pen  in  the  line  we 
indicate.  We  wish  the  present  little  volume  had  been  indexed,  and  that  it 
contained  more  formulas  for  general  use,  and  so  calculated  to  popularize 
and  make  it  useful  outside  as  well  as  within  the  profession.        w.  S.  p. 

EKsentiah  of  tke  PriitcipUi  aad  Practice  of  Medicine,  A  Handy  Book  for 
Students  and  Praciiiiimers.  By  Henry  Iluiishorne,  JI.  D.,  I'rof.  Uni- 
versity of  I'enn.,  etc.  Lately  issued  by  II,  C.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
for  sale  by  R.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin.,  O.,  and  Wilkinson  &  Co,  Indianapolis. 
In  tltis  new  book  Dr.  Ilartshome  has  signally  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing *'  Multum  in  parvo."  As  a  strikingly  terse,  full,  and  comprehensive 
embodiment  in  a  condensed  form  of  the  essentials  iu  medical  science  and 
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art,  we  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  it  is  incomparably  in  advance  of  any 
work  of  ihc  kind  of  the  past,  and  will  stand  long  in  the  future  without  a 
rival-  A  mere  glume  will,  we  think,  imprens  others  with  the  correctness 
of  our  ealimate.  Nor  do  we  believe  there  will  be  found  many  who  after 
the  most  cursory  examination  will  fail  to  possess  it. 

How  one  eould  be  able  to  crowd  so  much  that  is  valuable, es|>eciallj^  to 
the  student  and  young  practitioner,  witbln  the  limits  of  no  smnll  a  Ijooki 
and  yet  embrace  and  present  all  that  is  important  in  a  well  arranged,  clear 
form,  convenient,  satisfactory  for  referenee,  with  so  full  a  table  of  eonlenls. 
and  extended  genei-al  index,  with  nearly  three  hundred  formulas  and 
recipes,  is  a  marvel.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  Dr.  Harlshome  does  not 
reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  labors,  besides  making  the  aequaintance,  as  on 
author,  with  the  profession  throughout  the  country.  w,  s.  P. 

On  Railway  and  other  Injuries  of  the  Nervous  St/stem.     By  John  Ehic 
Erichses,  F.  R.  C.  and  C.     Henry  C.  Lea,  Publishers,  Philada. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  through  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & 
Co.,  of  this  city,  a  most  interesting  little  volume  with  the  above  title- 
It  is  interesting  not  only  from  the  newness,  but  from  the  importance  of 
the  subjeet — which  might  in  fact  have  been  introduced  to  us  under  the 
name  of  "  Tlie  Railway  Spine  ;"  for  it  treats  of  a  class  of  cases  wliieli, 
for  a  few  years  puat,  have  puzzled  the  physician  in  his  olliee,  as  well  as 
in  those  disagreeable  medieo-legal  examinations  which  have  been  quite 
frequent  in  our  Courts  since  railroads  have  become  so  generally  intro- 
duced into  our  country. 

The  cases  treated  of  in  this  book  are  of  the  most  complicated  nature, 
requiring  more  skill,  and  tact  in  discovering  the  seat  and  extent  of  the 
injuries  complained  of,  than  others  that  come  under  the  observation  of  the 
surgeon.  A  man  has  been  upon  a  train  during  a  collision,  or  perhaps, 
simply  sustained  the  jolting  from  running  off  the  track.  At  the  time  he 
feels  no  injury,  experiences  no  new  sensation  except  joy  at  his  supposed 
escape.  There  is  neither  bruise,  nor  broken  bones,  nor  direct  blow,  nor 
pain.  He  continues  hia  journey,  but  in  a  few  weeks  or  months,  symp- 
toms of  paralysis  creeps  on. 

The  extension  of  the  paralysis  is  gradual,  occupying,  it  may  he,  two  or 
three  years ;  when  the  patient's  health,  thus  slowly  giving  way,  breaks 
down,  and  death  ensues  by  gn^lual  decay  of  tli<!  powers  of  life.  After 
death,  the  evidence  of  disease  are  soiuetimes  found  in  the  membrane  of 
the  cord,  and  the  cord  itself,  sometimes  in  the  brain — I  say  aometimes, 
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because  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  detect  those  evidences 
in  Any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  the  latter  class  of  cases  that 
Mr.  Erichsen  dwells  upon  more  especially. 

The  above  is  in  substance,  a  typical  case  of  "  Concussion  of  the  Spine," 
from  railroad  or  other  shocks,  as  defined  by  Mr.  Erichsen. 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  such  disproportion  exists  between  the  appar- 
ently trifling  injury  and  Ibe  really  serioos  mischief  which  has  accrued.  A 
person  jumps  from  a  car,  or  slips  down  stairs  upon  the  heels,  with- 
out flexing  the  knees,  sensible  of  no  injury  at  the  time,  yet  so  shakes 
jars,  or  shocks  the  spinal  cord  as  to  seriously  and  permanently  damage  its 
function.  How  this  can  be,  Mr.  Erichsen  does  not  attempt  to  explain  ; 
and  why  the  symptoms  of  Jtyury  do  not  pronounce  themselves  at  oncei 
instead  <rf' several  days,  is  quite  as  mysterious.  We  have  known  of  cases 
of  this  sort,  where  the  condition  of  tlie  sufferer  was  little  understood,  that 
were  even  laughed  at  for  trying  to  claim  damages  from  a  railroad  com- 
pany, simply  because  the  company  could  prove  that  the  injured  parties 
had  been  able  to  attend  to  Iheir  usual  occupations  the  day  afler  the  dieged 
accident,  and  continued  so  to  do  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Few  jnries 
could  be  found  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  see  what  conneclJon  a  railway 
accident  of  to-day,  would  have  with  a  man's  beginning  to  have  paralysis 
a  month  hence. 

Indeed,  it  is  important  that  the  practitioner  should  be  able  to  recognize 
these  cases,  for  in  being  called  upon  as  a  witness,  it  is  his  knowledge 
alone  which  will  bring  these  truths  to  the  minds  of  the  jury,  and  justice 
to  the  injured  party. 

In  this  little  work,  Mr.  Erichsen  deserves  credit  for  bringing  the  sub- 
ject for  the  first  time,  fully  before  the  profession,  and  we  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  further  research  into  the  nature  of  such  accidents. 

The  treatment,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  almost  as  little  understood  as 
the  pathology  of  the  peculiar  difficulty.  "  No  matter  what  the  treatment," 
Mr.  Erichsen  says,  "  I  have  never  known  a  patient  to  recover  completely 
and  entirely,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same  state  of  health  that  h^  enjoyed  be- 
fore the  accident."  w.  b.  p. 

Ununited  Fracture  Svccett/uSi/  Treated;  With  Bemarkt  (m.the  Operation. 
By  Henby  J.  BiGELOW,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Sui^ery  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Harvard  University.  David  Clapp  &  Son,  334  Washington 
Street,  Boston,  18C7. 

This  interesting  pamphlet  of  twenty-five  pages  gives  the  details  of 
eleven  cases  of  ununited  fracture  treated  by  a  method  that  at  least  poa- 
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senses  the  novelty  of  combining  in  one  operation  sevpral  of  the  most 
valuable  featureB  of  the  operations  heretofore  practiced  for  the  cure  of 
ununited  fracture. 

Prof.  Bigelow  slates  that,  "  Having  failed,  in  a  number  of  caae§.  to  effect 
by  rest,  compression,  blisters,  seton,  drilling,  excision  of  bone,  dovetailing, 
etc.,  a  union  of  ununited  fracture  of  the  humetus,  and  having  in  mind  the 
experiments  of  Oilier  for  the  production  of  bone  from  periosteum,!  deter- 
mined, when  the  opportunity  presented,  to  aviul  myself  of  the  oeteoplastic 
function  of  this  membrane." 

His  first  experiment  was  made  Feb.  14,  18C0,  he  not  being  aware  at 
that  time  that  any  previous  attempt  had  been  made  to  produce  bony  union 
in  cases  of  this  character  by  preserving  the  periosteum. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  description  of  Prof.  Bigelon's  operation,  it  will 
not  be  amiss  to  notice,  briefly,  the  steps  of  improvement,  leading  from 
simple  excision  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  ununited  fracture  to  his  more 
perfect  operation. 

Resection  of  the  fragments,  for  the  cure  of  ununited  fracture,  was  first 
brought  into  notice  by  White,  of  Manchester,  in  1760.  This  operation 
was  not  followed  by  any  great  success,  and  was  never  very  popular  for 
til  is  reason. 

In  1805,  Horeau  proposed  an  addition  to  this  operation.  He  connected 
the  freshened  ends  of  the  Irane  together  by  means  of  a  wire  passed  through 
a  hole  drilled  in  each  fragment,  the  ends  of  the  wire  being  twisted  to- 
gether and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  completion  of  the  cure.  Among 
European  sui^eons  this  operation  was  generally  condemned.  In  this 
country,  however,  it  was  more  tavorably  received,  having  been  highly 
recommended  by  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  in  1827. 

In  18C0,  Joseph  Jordan,  in  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  ununited  frac- 
ture, "ascribed  the  failure  of  resection  to  the  removal  of  the  periosteum." 
He  therefore  separated  this  membrane  from  the  bone  before  removal,  and 
passed  the  two  empty  pouches  one  within  the  other,  sometimes  connecting 
them  together  by  suture.  While  tfais  operation  of  Jordan's  was  theoreti- 
cally Air  in  advance  of  those  already  mentioned,  its  success  practically 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much,  if  any,  greater.  The  reason 
we  think  is  obvious:  sutures  in  the  periosteum  are  entirely  insuflicient  to 
insure  that  quietude  of  the  ends  of  the  exsected  Irane  that  is  almost  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  osteoplastic  function  of  the  perioste- 
um, and  it  is  evident  that  the  apparatus  applied  by  him  subsequent  to  the 
operation  was  not  such  as  to  certainly  secure  this  condition. 

The  necessity  for  fixing,  in  some  manner,  the  ends  of  exsected  bones,  in 
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order  to  prevent  any  great  degree  of  motion  between  them — if  we  seek 
for  reproduction  of  the  lost  osseoui  tissue — we  are  well  satisfied  of.  During 
the  late  war,  we  were  much  interested  in,  and  studied  carefully,  the  re- 
production of  bone  after  resection,  and  our  observations  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that,  other  things  being  equal,  this  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
freedom  from  motion  of  the  fragments  after  the  operation.  A  recognition 
of  this  fact  has  led  Prof.  Bigelow  to  perfect  the  operation  of  Jordan. 

Want  of  space  will  not  allow  a  description  in  detail  of  Frof.  Bigelow'a 
operation ;  it  however  essentially  consists  in  attacking  the  extremities  of 
the  false  joint  where  they  approach  nearest  the  surface,  unless  vascular 
or  nerrouB  trunks  are  in  the  way,  a  free  incision  being  made  in  each  case. 
The  principal  bony  extremities  being  found,  the  interval  between  them 
is  divided  and  the  ends  turned  out,  taking  care  that  the  muscles  are  not 
stripped  from  the  periosteum.  An  incision  is  made  into  ihe  ra^ed  callus 
which  overlies  the  ends  of  the  bone.  By  tearing  and  dissection,  the  flaps 
are  separated  from  the  bone  until  the  sound  shaft  is  reached  and  about 
half  an  inch  of  good  cylindrical  periosteum  delached.  The  portions  of  the 
shaft  thus  uncovered  are  then  removed  by  a  common  saw.  Holes  are 
drilled  m  each  extremity  about  half  an  inch  from  the  end,  and  through 
one  wall  only.  Through  these  holes  a  silver  or  plated  copper  wire  is 
passed.  The  ends  of  ihe  bone  am  accurately  brought  together  and  the 
wire  twisted  long  enough  lo  protrude  from  the  external  wound.  Tlie 
periosteum  is  brought  together  and  the  wound  closed  by  sutures,  leaving 
an  abundant  exit  for  pus.  Such  form  of  splint  is  then  applied  lo  the  limb 
as  will  keep  the  ends  of  (he  bone  quiet,  and  at  the  same  time  admit  of  the 
dressing  of  the  wound  without  disturbing  the  apparatus.  Water  dressings 
are  generally  applied,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  several  weeks.  Gen- 
erous diet  is  allowed  and  phosphates  administered.  The  wire  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  place  until  the  bone  Is  firmly  united.  In  no  case  were  ill 
effects  produced,  although  in  one  case  it  remained  two  years.  When  it 
becomes  necessary  to  remove  the  wire,  it  is  divided  with  cutting  pliers 
and  forcibly  drawn  ouL 

The  author  very  properly  insists  that  one  great  point  to  be  observed 
"  in  treatment,  is  the  prevention  of  abscess ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  early 
and  free  evacuation  of  imprisoned  pus."  Our  experience  in  army  prac- 
tice  led  us  lo  the  conclusion  Ibat  many  exsections  failed  simply  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  attention  to  this  point. 

In  ihe  following  ^capitulation  the  principal  (acta  in  relation  to  the  cases 
repotted  are  so  concisely  stated,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  reproduce  it 
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In  case  10,  (of  the  (able,)  the  humerus,  in  consequence  of  consecutive 
operations,  was  seven  inches  shorter  thMD  its  fellow,  yH  the  biceps  and 
triceps  were  fulfilling  their  functions,  and  the  arm  regaining  excellent 
motion,  when  the  patient  was  discharged. 

Prof.  Bigelow  concludes  that  his  operation — 

"  la  a  successful  one ;" 

"  That  it  is  not  dangerous ;" 

"  That  the  wiro  may  be  left  in  place  indefinitely  without  danger  of  ne* 

And  his  cases,  as  far  as  they  go,  certainly  warrant  his  conclusions. 

In  our  .own  practice  we  would  be  disposed,  in  a  case  of  ununited  frac- 
ture, to  first  make  an  effort  to  secure  union  by  rubbing  the  ends  of  the 
bone  together ;  this  failing,  we  would  practice  Prof.  Brainard's  method 
by  drilling ;  should  this  not  succeed,  we  would  resort  to  Prof.  Bigelow's 
operation. 

Prof.  Bigelow  concludes  his  pamphlet  by  reporting  two  cases,  one  of 
periosteal  reproduction  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus  after  excision  of  the 
elbow  joint ;  the  other  a  Rhinoplastic  operation,  in  which  the  periosteum 
of  the  forehead  was  transplanted,  without  the  formation  of  new  bone,  and 
followed  by  necroeb  of  the  exposed  skull. 

The  profession  will  find  Prof.  Bigelow's  monograph  an  interesting  and 
valuable  contribution  to  an  important  branch  of  surgical  practice. 

J.  R.  w. 

We  are  compelled  to  defer  until  our  next  issue  sereral  bibliographic 
notices,  among  others  of  an  admirable  book  by  Dr.  Mabdsley,  republished 
by  Applcton,  and  of  Dr.  Warren's  recent  work :  both  of  these  works  are 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen  whose  ability  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
notices  of  them  will  be  ably  prepared. 

The  second  part  of  Baiiiing's  Abstract,  republished  by  Mr.  Lea,  of 
Philadelphia,  has  been  received,  and  is  quite  equal  if  not  superior  to  ita 
predecessor. 

From  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  we  have  received  the  Chemi- 
eat  Netoi  and  Journal  of  Physical  Science,  republished  by  Townsend  & 
Adams,  of  New  York.  We  hope  there  are  enough  scientific  chemists  in 
our  country  to  justify  the  publishers  in  this  enterprise ;  such  a  journal 
should  be  most  liberally  patronized. 

We  observe  that  the  DrvggiaU'  Ctrcoiar  finds  fault  with  this  robbery, 
(we  mieht  use  a  milder  term,)  of  the  English  publishers.  The  blame  resiB 
with  that  odious  law  taxing  imported  books.  Let  us  have  free  trade  in 
knowledge,  and  then  foreign  authors  can  reap  a  just  reward  for  such  of 
their  works  as  we  may  need  in  this  country,  and  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  republications.  Away  then  with  every  penally  for  buying  Frencli 
or  English  books. 
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Heterodox  Vtewt  of  Vaccination. 

[While  we  mny  not  fullj  coincide  in  all  the  opinioili  here  presented* 
j'et  we  Inspect  them  as  the  utterances  of  an  eminent  and  able  member  of 
our  profe88ion,one  whose  name  is  not  only  well  known  in  ourowncountiT', 
bat  also  abroad.  We  Iruet  our  subscribers  will  have  frequent  opportunities 
of  reading  articles,  thoughtful  and  suggestive  like  this,  from  the  same 
pen. — T.  P.] 

You  nlaj  perhaps  remember  that  disbelief  in  the  preventive  agency  of 
vaccination  is  one  of  my  medical  heresies.  From  a  very  early  period  of 
professional  life,  I  entertained  doubts  on  this  subject  which  the  argumeuls 
adduced  in  its  support,  however  conclusive  to  others,  f^led  to  remove; 
and  though  I  have  ever  continued  to  TacciMate  my  little  patients  with  all 
the  care  which  au  object  of  such  importance  demands,  and  with  all  the 
gravity* of  the  most  orthodox  believer, — for  in  a  matter  involving  human 
health  and  safety  I  should  think  it  culpable  to  act  upon  views  at  variance 
with  those  of  nearly  all  mankind.' — those  doubts,  confirmed  by  observation 
and  experience,  have  long  since  led  me  into  downright  infidelity.  Variola, 
like  the  other  exanthemata,  is  generally  an  epidemic  disease,  depending, 
in  my  judgment,  on  the  action  of  cert^n  meteorological  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  predispositions,  proximate  and  remote,  engendered  by  a 
variety  of  causes;  all  concurring,  liowevor,  to  undermine  and  depress 
nervous  power.  The  predispositions  existing,  it  may  even  be  uiusitl  by 
tlie  nervous  exhaustion  induced  by  fatigue  alone.  In  contiimation  uf 
which  I  may  remark  tliat  Evelyn,  in  bis  Diary,  i-elalcs  that  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family  was  attacked  by  small  pox  of  a  malignant  and 
fatal  character  after  excessive  dancing.*  When  the  predisposilion  does 
not  exist,  the  disease  will  be  sporadic,  not  extending  beyond  the  individual, 
and  the  contagion  may  even  give  rise  to  morbid  action  of  a  different  kind. 
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I  havp,  seen  fatfU  congestive  fever,  without  the  characteristic  eruption, 
manifestlj  cuused  by  nursing  persons  sick  of  the  confluent  form  of  that 
complaint.  But  when  both  the  predisposition  and  the  meteorological  con- 
ditions alluded  to,  are  present  in  a  high  degree,  it  will  overleap  all  barri- 
ers, and  vaccination  will  confer  no  immunity.  "  That  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination,"  fle  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  "  has  been  dimin- 
ished of  late  years,  it  were  vain  lo  deny ;  for  its  advocates,  driven  from 
the  ground  of  perfect  exemption,  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  modified  protection  to  explain  a  degree  of  mildness  which  is 
owing  to  lees  severity  of  epidemic  influence,  improved  modes  of  living, 
and  a  more  rational  treatment;  and  are,  moreover,  divided  among  them- 
ielves  as  to  the  necessity  of  th«  repeated,  and  even  septeunial,  employ- 
ment of  their  supposed  prophylactic." 

If  the  introduction  of  the  vaccine  virus  into  the  system  were  alti^ther 
harmless,  mankind  might  continue  to  invoke  benedictions  on  the  Dame  of 
Jenner,  and  torture  helpless  infancy  to  the  end  of  time ;  but  while  it  is 
always  the  cause  of  some  sufiering,  it  is  not,  in  &ct,  so  entirely  free  Tnxa 
danger,  or  evil  consequences,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  think.  Not  only 
is  the  irrilation  of  the  pustule  often  severe,  giving  rise  to  high  constitu- 
tional disturbance — in  one  instance  I  attributed  to  this  cause  a  fatal  attack 
of  convulsions — but  various  eruptive  diseases  and  other  complaints,  have 
so  frequently  followed,  that  a  strong  popular  prejudice  exists,  and  we  are 
otVen  closely  questioned  as  to  the  quality  of  the  virus  we  are  about  to  use. 

I  am  aware  that  there  is  in  Germany,  a  small  number  of  physicians 
who  entertain  opinions  on  this  subject  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
avowed ;  but  in  this  country  the  Jennerian  doctrines,  with  the  modifica- 
tion mentioned  above,  are,  so  far  as  I  know,  still  held  with  implicit  faith  ; 
and  in  my  own  city  I  have  been,  for  their  professional  declaration,  pub- 
licly charged  with  "propagating  new  and  doubtful  doctrines,  calculated  to 
cause  mispvings  as  to  the  value  of  '  a  widely-adopted  and  long  cherished 
blessing,'  in  the  eflicacy  of  which,"  my  accuser  had  the  temerity  to  say, 
"  medical  conSdence  is  still  undiminished !" 

The  following  paragraph,  which  I  cut  from  one  of  our  daily  papere, 
shows  that  the  heresy  of  which  I  have  made  confession,  has  made  some 
progress  abo  in  the  very  land  which  gave  birth  to  Jenner,  and  munifi- 
cently rewarded  him  for  his  supposed  discovery. 

"  A  memori^  to  the  British  Privy  Council,  signed  by  a  number  of 
medical  men,  including  Dr.  Charles  Fearce,  Dr.  Caplin  and  Dr.  Spencer 
Hall,  declares  that  the  world's  confidence  in  vaccination,  and  its  admira- 
tion of  Dr.  Jenner,  have  been  the  result  of  a  complete  mistake.   It  states, 
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that '  before  an  impartial  tribunal  jour  memonalists  are  prepared  lo  prove 
that  there  ie  a  large  and  increasing  secpticiam  as  to  the  utility  of  vacci- 
nation in  the  country,  justified  by  the  fact  that  for  some  years  past,  the 
proportion  of  vaccinated  patients  where  small  pox  prevtuls,  is  seventy-five 
and  eighty  per  cent. ;  that  Jenner's  theory  that  the  single  cicatrix  left  by 
the  pustule,  was  an  indication  that  the  person  was  protected  for  life,  bas 
been  given  up  on  all  sides,  and  revaccination  every  seven,  live,  or  three 
years,  ie  recommended,  and  that  there  should  not  be  less  than  eight  well 
formed  pustules.' " 

It  will  doubtless  be  somewhat  mortifying  to  admit  that  we  have  been  so 
greatly  mistaken  in  a  matter  of  such  general  acceptation  and  faith ;  but 
our  primary  and  only  object  should  bu  truth,  and  it  is  better  to  acknowl- 
edge our  faults,  than  blindly  to  persist  in  the  perpetuation  of  error. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  grounds  on  which  vaccination  rents,  the  existence 
of  malaria  as  a  morbific  cause,  the  necessity  of  a  materies  morbi  to  the  pro- 
duction of  disease,  and  the  whole  theory  of  epidcmi<»  require  reconside- 
ration and  reconstruction  in  the  fuller  light  of  modem  science.  The  doc- 
trines at  present  taught,  are  contradieled  by  facts  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  advance  of  medical  opinion  on  oilier 
subjects. 

ITtt  Surgeon  GetifraFi  Report  again.  Hightt  and  Action  of  the  Ohio 
Slate  Medical  Society  in  reference  lo  it.  The  AtoiUgontery  Voanty  Med' 
ieal  Society. 

To  THE  Editor  or  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine: 

The  communication  signed  by  your  correspondent,  Dr.  C.  McDermont, 
contained  in  the  July  number  of  your  excellent  Journal,  seems  to  invite, 
if  not  demand,  reply. 

In  doing  BO  we  wish  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  Dr.  McDermont's 
claim  to  consideration  as  a  gentleman,  we  are  disposed  lo  fully  recognize 
and  respect.  While  we  are  not  to  be  tempted  or  driven  into  any  other 
iconduct  than  that  becoming  a  gentleman,  in  our  bearing  towards  Aim,  we 
are  disposed  distinctly  to  assert  our  rights  and  our  privileges,  in  reference 
to  the  "  Report  of  the  Sui^teon  General  of  Ohio,  for  1867."  Tins  is  a 
public  document.  As  such  it  has  no  right  to  clum  immunity  from  can- 
did and  fair  uriticism,  even  if  such  critiriam  annihilates  some  of  its  pre- 
tensions- 
It  is  to  be  hoped  we  will  be  kindly  excused  for  paying  any  attention  lo 
various  matters  in  the  communication  of  the  last,  and  also  of  the  previous 
month,  the  relevancy  of  which  we  fail  to  comprehend.     That  of  July 
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cotitaina  the  first  step  tliat  has  been  made,  so  ftir  aa  we  have  been  able  to 
see,  to  meet  the  issue  that  we  made  with  this  Report,  in  our  communica- 
tion, contained  in  your  Journal  of  April. 

To  that  argument  we  invite  careful  and  candid  attention. 

In  brief,  the  issue,  and  the  only  issue  we  made  with  the  Report,  wae  this  : 

The  Report  states,  page  4,  "The  whole  number  of  Ohio  Surgeoni  en- 
gaged in  the  war,  is  1,!77.  Of  this  number  287  were  Regimental  Sur- 
geons; 649  were  Assistant  Surgeons  of  Regiments;  150  were  Contract 
Surgeons,  and  4C  belonged  to  the  corps  of  Brigade  Surgeon?,  or  Sui^ons 
of  the  United  Slates  Volunteers." 

Again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page,  in  speaking  of  the  duties  of  the 
"  Army  Medical  Examining  Board  "  the  Report  says  ;  "  None  but  grad- 
uates of  regular  medical  schools  were  admitted  to  examination,  and  yet 
over  eighty  per  cent,  of  these  were  rejected  for  incompetency,"  •  *  • 
**and  yet  tbese  rejected  candidates,  with  hundreds  of  others  equally 
incompetent,  are  now  scattered  over  the  State,  purauing  their  fatal  trade, 
with  criminal  recklessness." 

We  might  add  here,  that  though  no  issue  was  taken  with  any  other 
part  of  the  Report,  these  quotations  illustrate  very  fairly  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  tiiat  part  of  it  which  is  devoted  to  the  state  of  the  profession 
in  Ohio. 

In  the  Journal  of  last  month,  pages  419,  420,  Dr.  McDermont  seriously 
attempts  to  show  that  this  may  be  true.     His  first  ar>^ment  is  this : 

"  Tlic  medical  officers  of  the  early  regiments  were  not  examined  by  the 
Board,  and  ihey  are  included  in  the  aggregate,  (936.)" 

That  argament  is  well  put,  and  is  good  lo  the  extent  to  which  the  ns- 
aertion  that  "the  medical  ofHcers  of  the  early  regiments  were  not  exam- 
ined," is  true.  It  is  applicable  to  exactly  two  of  them,  viz. :  to  the  Sur- 
geon of  tbe  1st  0.  V.  I.,  and  also  to  the  Surgeon  of  Sd  O.  V.  I.,  no  more — 
no  less. 

Some  entered  upon  duty  without  examination,  and  even  served  out 
their  three  months,  but  all  except  these  two  entered  the  three  years'  ser- 
viee,  and  were  examined. 

Ab  to  the  second  argument.  "  In  the  second  place,  more  than  one-half 
of  the  Ohio  Surgeons  were  not  examined  for  their  position  by  the  Board, 
having  been  promoted  in  the  field,  from  the  grade  of  Assistant  Surgeon. 
All  these  were  counted  twice  in  the  aggregate." 

"  Id  the  next  place,  many  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons  were  trans- 
ferred during  the  war  from  one  regiment  lo  another.  Each- man. b 
counted  as  oflen  as  his  name  appears  in  the  different  commands." 
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Here  we  Uave  some  remarkable  counting.  It  is  decidedly  novel.  If 
this  method  had  been  developed  in  time,  there  would  have  been  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  good  the  aseertion,  that  the  tail  of  the  traditional  fox  waa 
fifteen  feet  long.  To-be-sure,  it  measured  just  twelve  inches,  but  then 
just  count  it  every  time  it  is  wagged,  till  the  operation  is  repeated  Stleen 
times,  and  it  comes  out  exactly  even.  But  we  cannot  gay  as  much  of  the 
official  counting  of  this  Report.  Counting  afler  its  own  plan  it  does  not 
come  out  936  burgeons,  and  Assistant  Surgeons,  but  llSfi.a  disci-epancy 
of  199,  and  this  exclusive  of  154  Contract  Surgeons,  and  46  U.  S.  Vol- 
unteers. So  this  ingenious  device  utterly  fails  to  relieve  this  Report  of 
its  extravagancies. 

But  another  argument  of  the  communication:  "Again many  physi- 
cians who  enlisted  as  privates,  and  Hospital  Stewards,  were  commissioned 
as  medical  officers  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  company  and  field 
officers  of  the  regiments  in  which  they  served.  I  believe  few  of  this  class 
were  examined  by  the  Board." 

To  which  we  reply :  That  during  the  existence  of  the  first  and  second 
Boards,  every  such  one  was  examined  without  exception,  and  the  law  re- 
quiring an  examination  previous  to  commissioning,  was  so  plain  and  so 
imperative,  that  we  would  not  hesitate  to  guai-antee  that  the  subsequent 
Board  required  it  without  exception,  as  the  condition  of  their  recom- 
mendation. 

Now  as  to  the  final  argument  of  the  communication :  "  Finally,  it  is 
well  known  that  candidates  failing  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  at 
one  time,  had  the  privilege  of  re-applying  for  examination,  and  going 
before  the  Board  ad  libitum.  For  example,  if  one  hundred  candidates 
were  present  at  the  first  session,  and  twenty  passed  the  Board,  the  eighty 
who  failed  could  go  home,  study  hard,  and  present  themselves  for  exami- 
nation at  the  next  meeting.  If  eighty  per  cent,  failed  a  second  time  they 
could  resume  their  studies  and  try  it  again.  And,  as  the  war  lasted  over 
four  years,  all  the  unsuccessful  candidates  of  the  first,  second  and  third 
years,  had  ample  time  to  qualify  themselves  for  passing  the  Board,  and 
many  have  done  so  eventually." 

But  thifl  is  proposing  to  meet  an  issue  we  never  made.  We  never  pro- 
posed to  show  how  many  "  examinations  "  were  successful  We  under- 
took to  make  issue  with  this  report,  not  in  regard  to  «  examinations  "  but 
in  regard  to  "  the  graduates  of  regular  medical  colleges  examined," 

Let  the  reader  carefully  note  the  slate  of  the  case,  that  he  may  com- 
prehend, clearly  wliat  the  issue  is. 

When  the  demand  for  military  surgeons  arose,  certain  gentlemen  chose 
40 
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to  (Qter  the  service.  Before  they  could  be  legallj  coimniBsioned,  they 
had  to  appear  b«^ore  a  Board  of  Medical  Examinere,  be  examined,  and 
get  ^1  approval.  A  greater  or  less  number  of  these  were  fapproved  on  a 
first,  second,  or  perhape  raiely  on  a  third  examination.  (Only  two  ex- 
aminations were  admiisible  under  the  rules  of  the  first  and  second  Board.) 
Now,  after  the  war  is  over,  and  the  regiments  are  disbanded,  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  State,  in  writing  his  Annual  Report,  gives  the  result  of 
these  examinations  in  the  following  language :  "  None  but  graduates  of 
regular  medical  schools  were  admitted  to  examination,  and  jet  over  eighty 
per  cent,  of  these  were  rejected  for  incompetency."  Not  over  "eiglity 
per  cent  of  the  '  examinations '  made  were  attended  with  rejectjon,  but 
of  'the  gi-aduates  of  regular  medical  colleges  examined,  tbu  action  of  the 
Board  w«f>  such  that  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  as  its  final  action,'  more 
ttiwi  eighty  per  cent.,  'stood  rejected  for  incompetency.'  That  the  author 
of  the  Report  never  thought  of  meaning  anything  else,  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent from  the  sweeping  denunciation  that  follows:  'and  these  rejected 
candidates'  the  'eighty  per  cent.'  just  spoken  of  'are»notp  scattered  over 
the  State,  pursuing  their  fatal  trade  with  criminal  recklessness.'  "  They 
still  stand  rejected.  But  this  language  is  too  plain  to  be  made  more  so 
by  an  effort  tit  inlerpretation. 

We  suppose  the  reader  now  understands  the  issue,  and  If  he  has  read 
our  former  communications,  whether  we  have  met  it. 

The  only  plea  that  materially  affects  the  question  at  issue  is  one  ihat 
the  communication  does  not  enter,  viz:  thiit  this  936,  as  indicating  the 
number  of  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Sui^eona  supplied  by  Ohio,  is  a  mis- 
take. As  a  matter  of  tact,  Ohio  did  not  furnish  936  individuals  who  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  Surgeons  and  Assistant  Surgeons,  but  792.  But  as  she 
did  not,  this  Report  should  not  have  so  slated.  Or  if  there  is  any  expla- 
nation It  should  be  adequate  and  obvious  as  such,  and  not  put  the  matter 
in  such  shape  as  on  its  very  &ce  to  leave  almost  the  entire  profession 
under  the  ofiicial  ban  of  rejection  for  incompetency.  This  is  the  very 
thing  complained  of,  that  in  this  and  other  vital  particulars  this  Report  is 
a  batch  of  mistakes,  and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  profession. 

But  now  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  suppose  that  this  was  aud)  a 
mistake  as  n)ight  occur  in  spile  of  reasonable  care  and  diligence ;  tliat  in 
and  of  itself,  it  is,  even  in  an  official  document,  an  excusable  error.  Give 
the  Report  the  benefit,  too,  of  the  two  deductions  lairly  gained  by  the  first 
of  the  above  arguments,  and  let  us  see  to  what  extont  these  corrected  dala 
improve  the  condition  of  the  profession  of  Ohio. 
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Leave  out  of  the  count,  too,  154  contraet  Surgeone,  and  4C  Surgeons 
of  U.  S.  volnnteers. 

The  actual  number  of  individuals  who  acted  as  Surgeons  and  Assistant 
Surgeons,  and  wlio  were  supplied  by  Ohio,  every  one  of  whom,  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  was  examined,  is  790  (792 — 2=790.)  Now  using 
this  790,  and  the  60  per  cent,  rejected,  as  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  and 
we  have  more  than  3,160  "graduates  of  regular  medical  colleges"  "re- 
jected for  incompetency,"  and  raoi'C  than  3,950  examined,  neither  of  which 
can  possibly  come  within  thousands  of  being  true.  There  is  no  resisting 
the  conclusion,  from  the  statements  of  this  Report,  accordingly,  ikat  the 
whole  profeenon  &f  the  State,  exclusive  of  the  790  individual  examined  and 
commissioned,  are  to-day  rmder  the  bart  of  official  refection  for  incompe- 
tency! With  the  exception  given,  according  to  this  monstrous  document, 
the  whole  profemon  of  Ohio,  "  and  hundred*  of  other*  equally  incompetent, 
are  NOW  tcattertd  ovtr  the  State,  pursuing  their  fatal  trade  with  erimitial 
reckleimeK ;"  "anrf  the  testimony  is  as  damning  in  eharaeter  as  it  is 
crushing  in  weight!" 

And  this  is  the  official  medical  record  of  Ohio  in  the  great  rebellion. 

And  now  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Slate  Medical  Society. 

About  the  first  that  was  known  of  this  remarkable  Report,  was  learned 
through  the  two  principal  daily  newspapers  of  Cincinnati.  They  both 
published  the  paragraphs  so  offeiisive  to  medical  men,  with  a  suitable  ex- 
hibition of  exclamation  points,  "And  hundreds  of  good  men  hung  their 
lieads  in  shame  that  day."  Still  not  a  woi-d  of  defence  was  offered. 
Weeks  passed  away.  Montgomery  count;'  had  been  heard  from  in  the 
shape  of  this  Report :  and  now  there  was  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder, 
and  Montgomery  county  was  heard  from  again.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
hearty  endorsement.  The  profession  was  told  plainly  that  this  Report 
must  be  swallowed.  "  From  this  otlicial  record  there  is  no  appeal ;  from 
this  evidence  furnished  by  stored  ex|)erience  there  is  no  escape ;  and  the 
testimony  is  as  damning  in  character  as  it  is  crushing  in  weight."  But 
the  medical  profession  of  Ohio  respectfully  declined  to  recognize  the  auIO' 
erotic  pretensions  of  Monlgomei-y  county,  or  quietly  to  submit  to  a 
*■  damning  "  or  "  crushing,"  or  to  yield  its  right  of  "  appeal."  It  ^pealed 
to  tbe  organized  embodiment  of  itself,  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society, 
It  did  it  in  the  form  of  a  simple  protest,  couched  in  mild  but  plain  terms, 
agunst  certain  specific  slatemenls  contwned  in  this  Report,  It  took  public 
and  formal  action  in  regard  to  a  public  document,  that  tended  to  impair 
the  self  respect  and  the  personal  and  professional  standing  of  medical  men, 
that  had  been  heralded  in  channels  outside  of  the  professional  ones,  through 
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the  State.  In  the  jipirit  of  forbearance  and  magnanimity,  it  uttered  not  a 
word  of  cnmpliiint,  or  binte<l  at  "discipline,"  against  its  author,  who, 
wtieltier  intentionally  or  uninti^nlionally,  liad  u^ed  an  ofliciul  position  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inflict  such  an  injury  upon  the  Thole  body  of  the  profes- 
sion, Its  inflicted  upon  its  humblest  member,  and  unretracted,  would  have 
constituted  adequate  ground  of  expulsion. 

And  when  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Society,  afler  earnest  and  full  dis- 
cussion, in  as  full  a  meeting  as  it  had  at  its  late  sessiou,  deliberately,  em- 
phatieallj,  unanimously,  and  with  every  becoming  degree  of  respect, 
asHumed  to  exercise  the  humblest  privilege  of  the  humblest,  the  right  to 
i-ecord  its  protest  against  this  oflicial  "  damning  "  and  '■'  crushing,"  eaying 
in  effect  "If  your  Gracious  Majesly  please,  not  so,  Monigoraery  county," 
then  Montgomery  county  was  wrely  afflicted,  put  on  sackcloth,  resolved, 
and  rent  tbe  truth  in  several  important  particulars ! 

Montgomery  county  is  a  peculiar  and  extensive  institution.  The  Sur- 
geon General  of  Ohio,  as  is  bis  right  and  privilege,  graciously  takes  snuff; 
the  Surgeon  General  of  Ohio,  as  is  bis  right  and  privilege,  graciously 
sneezes  ;  and  Montgomery  county,  as  is  her  right  and  privilege,  graciously 
sneezes  too. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  to  be  found  somewhere  in  Montgomery  county. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  prapose  to  coniradict  the  account  contained  in 
the  communication  of  last  month,  or  that  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the 
18th  ult.,  of  the  manner  in  which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  the 
Medical  Society  took  its  action  in  regard  to  this  Report.  We  prefer  to 
leave  this  exuctty  where  these  communications  leave  il,  so  that  the  author 
of  them  may  have  the  admirable  opportunity  thus  presented  to  liim,  of 
commending  himself  to  your  readers  aa  a  conscientious,  honorable,  and 
high-minded  man,  by  making  such  slight  inquiry  as  nmy  be  necessary  to 
reaiJi  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter,  and  then  cheerfully  letrsct  the  whole 
of  it.  Any  thing  less  than  this  will  do  injustice  to  his  character  as  a 
gentleman. 

Neither  do  we  propose,  by  way  of  retaliation,  or  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, to  use  any  such  words  as  "  plot,"  "  fraud,"  "  malice,  or  "  unworthy 
motives."  These  are  naughty  weapons  to  handle.  Like  rusty  shot  guns, 
they  shoot  to  very  little  purpose  at  the  piu^zle,  but  are  liable  to  be  terrible 
on  the  fellow  at  the  breach. 

J.  W.  BAHILTOX. 

CoLUMBOS,  July  30, 18G7. 
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Baxter  on  Musci'lab  Costkaction  and  Moscl'i.ae  Power. — 
In  the  liiBt  nuinlier  of  the  Aixhivei  of  Medicine,  edited  bv  Dr.  L.  S. 
]k-ale — not  Sir  Lioiiel  Bualc,  an  one  of  our  respected  niedictil  friends  lias 
published  tlie  name,  and  by  Ibe  way  we  am  well  imugiiie  the  embarrass- 
ment and  annoyance  which  Dr.  Beale,  CMoparatively  youthful  and  posi- 
tively modest  and  retiring,  would  experience  at  being  addressed  as  "  Sir 
Lionel," — contains  some  interesting  investigations  by  Mr,  Baxter,  in  ref- 
erence to  Muscular  Conlraction  and  Muscular  Power, 

Mr.  Baxter's  experiments  were  made  upon  Irogs,  both  male  and  female, 
and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  We  can  present  but  two  extracte, 
llie  first  relating  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation  between  nervous 
force  and  electricity,  and  the  second,  to  the  increased  nutrition  of  a  muscle 
from  increased  action  thereof,  together  with  the  general  conclusions  result- 
ing from  the  investigation. 

We  are  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  that  it'  the  (ton- 
traciility  of  a  muscle  be  a  property  of  the  lisriue,  independent  of  the 
nervous  syslem,  in  what  manner  does  nervous  inllueuce  cnuiie  contraction  i' 
Kince  it  tias  been  shown  liiat  electricity  is  associated  with  the  nervous 
tissue,  it  has  been  natunhlly  supposed  timt  this  electricity  of  tlie  tissue 
must  have  un  important  inlluencc  in  muscular  action,  tliat  cui'rents  of 
electricity  are  developed  during  nervous  action ;  which  react  upon  the  mus- 
cular tissue  uud  thus  cause  eOEitraction.  My  own  investigations  have  led 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  through  tlie  m'^lium.ot'  the  eUctricity  of 
the  nerve  that  nervous  action  tukea  place ;  nerve  force  is  a  force  iuigeue- 
rit,  capable  of  reacting  upon  electric  force,  but  does  not  generate  it.  Nerve 
force  reucls  upon  the  electric  torce  of  tlie  muscular  tissue,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  it  reacts  upon  the  electric  force  in  the  electric  organ  of  the  fish ;  and 
durii:g  nerve  action  electricity  is  evolved  in  the  latter  as  well  as  ui  the 
former,  when  it  is  also  accompanied  with  muscular  contraction  as  one  of  the 
resultant  effects.  Although  a  most  intimate  connection  exists  between  ner- 
vous power  and  muscular  power,  we  cannot  say  that  nerve  force  is  convert- 
ed into  muscular  force  (electricity,)  inasmuch  as  the  muscular  power  pre- 
exists, and  is  independent  of  nervous  power,  hence  contractions  may  arise 
independent  of  nervous  agency.  •  *  •  •  • 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thai  an  increased  action  of  a  muscle  is  accom- 
panied with  an  increa3e<l  nutrition.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the 
making  and  unmaking,  the  formative  and  the  disintegrating  processes 
takes  place  so  quickly  and  successively  as  is  sometimes  supposed;  time  is 
evidently  required  to  effect  the  necessary  changes.  Tlie  subject,  however, 
receives  additional  interest  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  the  question 
of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  Coiuervalitm  of  Force  to  physiologi- 
cal phenomena  is  now  being  brought  pi-ominenlly  forward.  Tliese  facts 
go  far  to  prove  that  the  principle  may  be  safely  applied  to  physiological 
phenomena,  and  at  the  same  lime  also  show  the  inconsistency,  if  not  ab- 
surdity of  regarding  the  animal  machine  as  nothing  more  than  a  m<-re 
lliermo-  or  electro-dynamic  apparatus. 
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I  vill  brioflj  rempitulate,  in  a  general  manner,  some  of  the  moat  im- 
portant conclusions  tliaC  liavc  buen  established  in  tlie  foregoing  inquirj  in 
regard  to  tlie  inuaculiir  power  ol*  the  frog. 

1.  Out  of  thirty  frogs  taken  indiseriininately  during  the  latter  end  of 
the  month  of  Mai'vh  and  ttie  beginning  of  April,  1H64,  1  gr.  weight  of 
muscle  could  raise,  in  round  numbers,  44?  grs.  through  the  space  of  ^'^rd 
of  an  inch ;  whereas  during  the  summer  months  (the  latter  end  of  June 
and  ttie  beginning  of  July,  1863),  tlie  power  of  1  gr.  of  muscle  was  equiv- 
nleiit  lo  or  could  raise  GU8  grs.  through  the  same  space. 

2.  Tiiat  during  the  summer  months  tlie  power  of  tlie  mide  was  equiva- 
lent to  I  gr.  raiiing  636  gra.,  and  in  the  female  1  gr.  could  raise  57l(  grs. 
But  during  the  spring  months,  in  the  female  1  gr.  could  raise  484  grs., 
whilst  in  the  male  1  gr.  could  raise  only  431  grs. 

3.  That  the  sexual  function  lias  an  important  influence  over  the  mus- 
cular power,  for  in  those  males  that  were  copulating  up  to  the  time  of 
experiment,  1  gr.  could  raise  413  grains,  whereas  in  those  that  were  not 
(npulating,  I  gr.  could  raise  448  grs. 

4.  Tliat  during  muscular  action  an  increase  in  weight  and  vafloular 
ity  occurs  in  the  muscles. 


Preservatimi  of  SuIphareUed  Hydrogen  in  Solution. 

At  thi!  last  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Paris,  M.  Le- 
jiuge,  of  Gisors  brought  forward  a  pi-ocess  which  he  lias  adopted  for  pre- 
serving solutions  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  All  chemists  know  thai  this 
useful  reagent  cimnot  be  preserved  long  in  aqueous  solution.  The  author 
has  adopted  for  some  years  an  artitice  which  enables  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen solution  to  be  kept  for  twelve  or  iilleen  months  with  scarcely  any  loss 
of  strength.  Instead  of  using  water,  he  sitlurates  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  pure  glyt-erin  and  water  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gai,  and 
uses  it  in  the  ordinary  manner.  None  of  the  reactions  are  interfered 
with  in  the  least,  whilst  tlie  solution  possesses  almost  pi^rfect  stability. 
The  dilute  glycerin  dissolves  less  giis  than  distilled  water  will ;  represent- 
ing the  solubility  in  the  latter  liquid  by  lUU,  that  in  the  former  will 
be  60. — Chemical  Ntwi,  July,  1867. 

Barok  von  Liebig  read*  a  note  "  On  an  Aiiineniary  Prtparation  for 
Jieplacinff  Human  Milk  for  CliUdren."  Human  milk  of  a  person  in  good 
health  contains,  per  cent,  caseine,  3-1 ;  sugar  of  milk,  4-3 ;  butter,  3-1. 
Baran  von  Liubig  concluded  therefi-om  Ihot  woman's  milk  contains: — 
Blood-forming  principles,  1  part;  heat  producing  principles,  3-8  parts. 
By  mixing  flour  and  milk  in  certain  proportions,  it  is  easy  to  compose  a 
food  in  which  the  two  nutritive  principles  are  in  the  same  proportion  as 
in  human  milk — viz.  1  to  3-8.  Cow's  milk  contains,  on  an  average,  4  per 
cent,  of  caseine,  4-5  of  lactose,  2-5  of  butter.     If  we  take,  then,  10  parts 
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of  milk,  1  part  of  wheat  flour,  and  1  part  of  ground  malt,  we  have  a 
mixture  eatisfying  all  the  necessary  conditioua.  For  preparing  this,  ther 
author  recommenda  the  following  method: — A.  mixture  is  made  of  15 
grammes  of  wheaten  floar,  15  grammes  of  ground  malt,  and  6  grammes 
of  bicarbonate  of  potash ;  30  grammes  of  water  and  150  grammes  of  milk 
are  then  added.  'L'he  whole  is  then  lieated  and  continually  stirred  until 
the  mixture  begins  to  thicken.  It  is  then  taken  off  the  lire,  and  stirred 
all  the  white.  Afler  live  minutes  It  is  boiled,  and  then  strained  through 
a  wire  or  hair  sieve.  The  ground  malt  necessary  for  tliia  preparation  is 
easily  furnished  by  barley  mult,  obtained  at  aiiy  brewury.  It  can  be 
ground  in  S  common  coffee -grinder,  and  then  paasell  through  u  Bieve.  If 
this  prc|)aration  is  well  made,  it  is  sweet  as  tJie  natural  milk  ;  it  is  fluid 
enough,  and  keeps  for  twenty-luur  hours.  In  Germany,  tlie  use  of  thia 
food  ia  very  extensive,  and  iia  nutritive  qualities  are  found  to  be  excelleul. 
It  has  a  slight  Itute  of  flour  or  mult,  to  which  cliildren  gel  accustomed — 
in  fact,  they  aoon  preler  it  to  any  other Ibod. — Chemical  I!fHB»,Jaiy\%&7, 

Herbalism  in  1867. — Next  to  bonesettera,  perhaps  the  moat  favored 
class  of  offenders  that  comes  before  a  British  jury  ia  that  of  the  herbalist. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  mere  name  which  disarms  law  and  tempera  judg- 
ment. It  is  so  potent  that  the  herbalist  may  be  unfaithful  to  his  name, 
and  uae  the  moat  irrihtnt  mineral  aubstance  in  the  most  doubtful  circum- 
stances; mid  yet,  at\er  a  "brief"  consultation,  the  jury  will  be  apt  to  lind 
him  "  not  guilty,"  to  the  ill-auppressed  satisfaction  of  a  sympathetic  courL 
This  is  one  of  tlie  ultimate  facts  of  English  law  courts,  Illustrated  by  many 
previous  cases,  and  lastly  by  the  case  of  Isaac  Chamberlain,  the  herbalisi, 
of  Hertford,  who,  at  the  late  assi/es  there,  was  "  charged  with  the  man- 
slaughter of  Mary  Anne  Parish,  by  administering  to  her  an  ointment 
conttuning  arsenic."  It  is  always  a  hopeless  thing  to  quturel  with  ul- 
timate facts ;  and  we  have  no  intention  of  doing  so  in  this  case.  It  is  not 
for  the  medical  profession  to  coniptain  if  English  law  and  Engliiih  feeling 
aullioriee  the  bonesetter  and  the  herbalist  (o  take  medical  and  aurgical 
liberties  with  the  human  frame.  This  is  the  buainesa  of  the  public.  Let 
us  use  Mr.  Clinmberlnin's  case,  however,  chiefly  to  learn  the  present  con- 
dititm  of  the  science  of  herimliam. 

Mary  Anne  Parish  luid  tor  years  bef<)re  her  death  a  (uuior  over  the 
right  shoulder  blade,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  her  friend,  Knimn  Knowlcs, 
went  to  consult  Chamberluin.  According  to  tlie  evidence  of  Dr.  Taylor, 
the  tumor  was  not  a  cancer  at  all,  hut  a  simple  encysted  tumor-  Xot  so 
thought  Mr.  Chamberlain,  He  pi'onounc<;d  the  awelling  "arancei*  tumor, 
and  snid  he  could  do  it  good."  His  first  thought,  apparently,  was  to  ab- 
sorb it,  upon  which  view  he  gave  calomel  internally,  and  applied  perchlo- 
ride  of  mercury  externally  in  the  form  of  ointment.  Ilia  second  thought, 
montlis  alter  the  firat,  is  not  so  easily  to  be  uudei'stood,  but  it  led  him  to 
prescribe  tor  the  patient  a  brown  ointment,  containing  in  every  seventeen 
grains  two  and  a  half  gmtns  of  arsenic,  or  about  one-eighth.  We  do  not 
stop  to  descant  upon  the  fierbtditm  of  this  practice.  We  have  to  do  with 
the  history  of  the  case.  The  patient  got  I'apidly  worse.  She  exhibixMl 
all  the  symptoms  of  chronic  Hrsenical  poiiiouing;  she  waa  "feverish  and 
weak,  and  suffered  from  sickness  and  luuseaess  of  the  boweb;  there  was 
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nervous  excitement  s  a  rash  on  the  wrisl."  These  symploms  were  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Edward  Pope,  who  was  (railed  in  on  the  oili  of  September.  On 
the  7th  she  was  weaker;  the  pulse  small  and  irregular;  a  severe  oonvol- 
sion  occurred,  followed  by  two  others,  in  the  last  of  which  she  died.  The 
post-mortem  was  not  less  indicative  of  arscnieal  poisoning.  The  coals  of 
the  stomach  and  of  the  intestince  were  inflamed  in  streaks,  and  there  were 
traces  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach,  though  very  little  in  the  liver. 

For  the  defence  these  faets  were  not  disputed.  Serjeant  Parry  mtun- 
tained  that  up  to  1843  neither  the  medical  profession  nor  Dr.  Taylor 
knew  that  arsenic,  externally  applied,  was  absorbed  into  the  system !  We 
may  safely  leave  Dr.  Taylor  to  defend  himself;  but  for  the  profession  we 
munt  say  that  the  [wiaonous  action  of  arsenic  applied  to  soivs,  or  even  to 
the  skin,  has  been  well  known  for  a  much  lon<;er  lime.  The  principal 
{Kiiut  of  the  defence  was  that  the  ointment  bad  been  rubbed  into  the  tumor 
niglit  and  moining,  instead  of  simply  being  put  on  it  once  a  day.  As  the 
judge  pointed  out,  this  [loor  woman  lived  thirty  miles  from  the  herbalist, 
and  at  the  end  of  only  a  fortnight  was  supplied  with  a  second  box.  the 
prisoner  making  no  inquiries.  But  the  defence  was  sutfcient,  Setjeant 
Parry  enforcing  it  by  observing,  in  answer  to  the  argument  that  araenic 
was  not  so  ui<ed  nowadays  by  the  profession,  that  old  remedies  came  U[i 
again  sometimes,  and  that  "he  need  not  remind  the  jury  that  the  quack 
of  one  iige  fi-equently  became  the  accredited  teacher  of  another  age." 

We  need  not  dwell  on  a  case  so  suggestive.  The  whole  fraternity  of 
herbalists  mitst  be  riLther  disconcened  at  the  light  which  the  ctise  lets  in 
on  tlic  herbalism  of  lK(i7.  Mercuiy  and  arsenic  are  queer  tools  for  men 
of  Mr.  Cliambcrtaiii's  cIhss  to  be  using.  The  public  has  merely  a  right  to 
insist  that  herbalists  stick  to  herbs. — Lancet,  July  27lh. 

Grkaticr  Liability  to  Insanity  of  Women  than  of  Mbh. — In 
the  Britiik  and  Foreign  Medico- CMrurgical  Review,  July,  1S67,  will  be 
fimnd  [mrt  of  an  excellent  monogrn[ih  by  Dr.  J.  Cricliton  Browne,  on  (he 
JilioUiify  of  Intanily.  In  concluding  the  consideration  of  the  Influence  of 
Sex,  Dr.  Itiuwiie  writes  as  follows : 

The  most  casual  observniion  demonstates  that  Ihose  hidden  primordial 
laws  which  in  the  firvt  instunce  ditlurmine  the  sex,  continue  to  regulate 
aticr-existtMiec.  and  create  u  divei^nce,  which  is,  perhaps,  even  slowly 
widening  from  the  ciiidle  to  the  grave.  In  man,  we  find  that  greater 
strength  and  tirraneas  of  conformation  and  durability  of  texture  which  fit 
him  tor  the  active  part  which  he  is  to  play  in  the  world,  as  the  bread- 
winner, the  protector,  and  the  soldierof  progress.  His  bonesand  muscles 
ui-e  largi-r  and  coarser,  his  bniin  is  heavier,  his  nerves  are  everywhere 
stronger,  his  maturity  is  later,  the  vit^ity  of  his  blood  is  more  intense, 
his  rvspiration  is  more  vigorous,  and  his  heart  and  arleiies  are  more  ca- 
pacious and  active.  On  the  other  hand,  his  reasoning  powers  are  of  a 
more  elevated  oi-dcr,  hia  imagination  is  more  ascendunt,,  his  passions  are 
more  forcible  and  impulsive;  while  his  emotions  are  less  susceptible,  are, 
occupied  more  with  abstract  or  ideal  objects,  and  are  more  under  the  con- 
ti-ol  of  his  far  stronger  will.  In  woman,  again,  we  observe  a  greater 
sulluess  of  the  tissues  and  movements,  and  delicacy  in  the  organs  and 
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funcUoDs.  Evolution  is  earlier  ;  the  nervous  Bystem  is  more  exeitaWe, 
its  receptivity  ia  greater,  its  reaction  lesa.  The  abeorbent  eyBlem  ib  more 
active,  the  circulatory  more  fluctuating,  and  the  eontenis  of  the  pelvis 
are  especially  important,  from  their  volume  and  relations.  The  sensory, 
the  involuntary,  excito-motory  functions,  the  perceptive  faculties,  the 
emotions  and  instinctive  feelings,  predominate  in  activity,  and  all  these 
convei^e  towards  the  one  crown  and  center  of  her  life — sexual  love.  In 
consequence  of  his  frame  and  fflcultie?,  and  the  part  assigned  to  him  in 
the  world,  man  is  more  exposed  to  that  wcai'  and  tear  of  the  nervous 
centres  which  is  implied  in  the  nttivu  pursuit  of  the  buBiness  of  life  in 
these  pushing  and  striving  days.  He  is  more  exposed  to  dangerous  acci- 
dents, he  13  more  frequently  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  is  more  pro- 
foundly affected  by  sexual  excesses.  As  we  might  expect  from  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  also  from  the  greater  elaboration  of  hts  nervous  system, 
we  find  him  much  ofiener  suffering  from  severe  organic  lesions  of  the 
brain,  and  having  certain  fatal  degenerations  of  tlie  nervous  centers 
almost  peculiarly  his  own.  Upon  the  sume  principle,  we  find  him  more 
liable  to  degeneration  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  is  also  a  fertile  source 
of  mental  disease.  Woman  is  destined  to  live  within  a  narrower  sphere, 
exempt  from  anxious  vicissitudes.  She  is  quieter  and  more  equable  in 
her  habits ;  but  the  immunity  which  these  conditions  might  confer  is  more 
then  counterbalanced  by  her  partial  and  injudicious  education,  by  her 
warmer  and  keener  sensibilities,  by  the  social  restraints  placed  upon  her 
desires,  and  the  disappointment,  chagrin  and  fretfulness  which  are  thus 
engendered,  by  the  want  of  healthy  objects  in  life,  from  which  she  often 
suffers,  by  the  unhealthy  amusements  which  she  accordingly  adopts,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  extent  and  delicacy  of  her  sexual  relations.  The  singu- 
lar sympathy  which  in  her  subsists  between  the  generative  oipins  and 
the  stale  of  the  encephalic  circulution  disposes  her  pailiculai'ly  to  dynami- 
cal mental  derangements,  and  makes  her  liable,  in  fact,  to  a  whole  class 
of  disorders  of  the  mind  pecoliar  to  her  kind.  Her  nervous  sensibility, 
too,  combined  with  the  high  importance  of  the  critical  epochs  of  her  life, 
exposes  her  to  another  class  of  similar  ailments.  She  has  further  allot- 
ted to  her  a  special  liability  to  insanity  in  connection  with  the  puerperal 
state.  £very  asylum  contains  many  cases  in  which  the  influence  of  sex 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  brain  with  the  sexual  functions  are  clearly 
marked.  I  will  only  now  repeat  that  women  seem,  upon  the  whole,  Ki  be 
more  liable  to  insanity  than  males,  but  that  the  mental  disorders  from 
which  they  suffer  ai-e  more  curable  than  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 


pbrrectton. 

'  Ed.  Webterh  Journal  of  Medicine  : — I  desire,  through  your  pages, 
to  correct  an  error  which  appears  on  page  126  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Indiana  State  Afedical  Society  for  1867. 

Under  the  beading  "  Table  of  Cases  of  Tracheotomy  in  Diphtheria," 
B.  K.  Haughton,  M.  D.,  the  author  is  credited  with  five  operations,  one 
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recovei;  and  four  deaths.  This  is  aa  error  caused  hy  the  tranafer  of 
figures  from  one  column  to  another,  and  the  wrong  insertion  of  the  name, 
in  putting  the  article  in  type,  and  was  corrected  hy  the  author,  but  his 
corrected  proof  sheets  came  (o  hand  after  the  form  was  printed.  The 
entire  line  should  be  stricken  out. 

Yours,  etc.  L.  D.  Wateruan, 

Sec.  Ind.  9tate  Med.  Sdcietjr. 


JTie  Therapeviieal  Value  of  Mercwy.  By  Jaues  Gket  Glotrr,  M. 
D.,  Edin.,  Honorary  Medical  Officer  to  the  HoUoway  and  North 
Islington  Dispensary. 

No  department  of  medical  science  has  undergone  more  change  than 
the  therapeutical  departmenL  In  not  a  few  of  the  best  minds  in  the  pro- 
fession there  is  a  great  loss  of  feith  in  the  utility  of  medicines,  properly 
so-c^led ;  and  the  only  materia  medica  believed  in  is  food  and  air.  This 
scepticism  is  only  excusable  as  a  rebound  from  the  credulity  which,  on 
the  flimsiest  grounds,  credited  all  sorts  of  eubsUuiceJi  with  mysterious 
actions  on  the  human  frame.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  whole  theory  of 
the  action  of  medicines  will  have  to  be  recouBidered.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  many  diseases  has  shown  the  usetess- 
ness,  to  a  great  extent,  of  medicines  in  them.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
ftds  enough  will  emerge  from  the  present  chaos  of  therapeutics  to  show 
thai  medicines  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  disease,  and  that  the  physician 
who  uses  them  judiciously,  and  in  a  spirit  of  faith  has  really  very  much 
the  advantage  over  the  physician  who  sits  down  by  the  bedside  as  a  mere 
student  of  disease.  It  is  very  desirable  to  ascertain  the  exteat  to  which 
disease  will  get  well  of  itself;,  but  it  is  possible  to  over-do  the  experiment 
which  is  to  determine  this.  Our  business  as  physicians,  after  all,  is  not 
with  the  natural-history  of  disease,  but  with  its  history  as  encounlored 
by  art  and  opposition.  Not  a  few  of  us  would  altc^^ether  decline  to  be 
physidans  on  the  nature-history  view  of  our  duty.  The  nalural  history 
of  a  surgical  operation  is  a  very  discreditable  history  as  compared  willi 
the  history  of  the  same  operation  modified  by  the  medical  discoveries  of 
chloroform  and  the  ether  spray.  And  so,  without  professing  to  have  al- 
tt^ther  escaped  the  medii^  scepticism  of  the  time,  I  believe  the  natural 
history  of  many  a  disease  greatly  inf»ior  to  the  history  of  the  same  dis- 
ease judiciously  opposed  by  medicines  as  well  as  by  food.  Without  fur- 
ther preface,  and  designing  to  oe  brief  in  the  few  articles  I  may  write  on 
the  therapeutical  value  of  drugs,  I  shall  begin  with. 

Mtrewrj) — And  I  shall  say  at  once  thai,  I  think  few.  medicineA  have 
suffered  more  in  reputation  by  the  recent  bold  innovations  in  medical 
practice  than  mercury.  It  had  a  wonderful  name  for  two  powers  :  on 
aoti-Byphilitic  and  anti-inflamatory  power. 

The  anti-t^philitie power  it  certainly  pcesesses.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  a 
more  remaritable  or  inexplicable  bot  in  the  whole  practice'  of  medidne 
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than  tlic  effect  of  mewrory  in  modifying  nnd  remoring  the  pbenomena  of 
constitutional  syphilis,  especially  in  the  infant.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  do 
not  siee  now-a-days  imeh  bad  cases  sf  syphilis  as  used  to  be  seen,  and  that 
this  improvemeni  in  the  character  of  the  cases  coincides  with  the  greaUy 
diminii'licd  use  of  mercury.  It  is  also  certain  that  many  syphilitic  sjmp- 
tims,  such  as  iritis,  uleera  of  the  mouth,  skin  eruptions,  do  well  without 
the  use  of  mercury,  and  that  cases  of  constitutional  syphilis  do  most  sat- 
is&ctorily  without  the  medicine  which  used,  a  few  years  ago,  to  be  thought 
indisppusable  in  this  disease.  It  is,  pi'rhaps,  yet  to  be  det«rmined,  whether 
the  syphilitic  jioison  is  eradicated  so  thoroughly  and  so  quickly  in  case^ 
in  which  mercury  is  withheld  as  in  others.  In  truth,  a  gre*t  many  years 
are  necessary  to  determine  this  point.  Bui,  in  the  meantime,  it  seems  to 
me  that  many  cases  of  adult  syphilis  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
medical  practicioner  and  to  the  patient  wilhoul  the  administration  of  mer- 
cury. I  am  not  so  sure  about  iufnntile  syphilis,  and  I  can  not  yet  re^st 
the  pleasure  of  giving  an  unfortunate  infunt  with  snuffles  and  coppery 
blotches,  with  puckered  mouth  and  sore  anus,  mercury  with  chalk  in  small 
doses,  or  of  applying  the  mercurial  ointment  dermic^lly — measures  which 
1  take  with  almost  perfect  confidence  that  the  snuffles  will  disappear,  the 
skin  ftsi^ume  a  healthy  appearance,  and  the  child  come  to  look  healthy 
and  plump,  instead  of  old  and  wiinklcd.  A  remedy  that  can  produce 
;iuch  effects  is  not  one  lo  be  lightly  rejected  on  any  sentimental  grounds. 
Much  o(  the  prejudice  against  mercury  has  been  rather  sentimental  than 
scientific. 

As  regftnls  the  anli-inflammalory  power  of  mercury,  the  break  down  id 
its  reputation  seems  to  be  much  gix-aler  than  in  the  case  of  its  anti-syphi- 
litic jtroiierlies.  There  are  some  infiammnlions,  such  as  pneumonia,  in 
which  it  has  been  much  given,  in  which  I  believe  it  to  be  very  unneces- 
sary ;  and  others,  such  as  the  pcritonitic  and  the  dysenteric,  especially 
the  hitler,  in  which  I  bclierc  it  lo  be  most  irritating  and  injurious.  I 
confess  that  my  own  experience  of  the  use  of  mercury  is  lai^ly  nega- 
tive. But  I  am  constantly  seeing  how  well  inflammatory  exudations  (are' 
and  bow  completely  and  promptly  they  disappear,  without  the  administra- 
tion of  A  grain  of  it ;  how  promptly,  in  other  words,  ihcy  are  iU}soi1>ed, 
without  usin^  the  medicine  which,  for  its  absorbing  qualities,  was  thought 
irreplaceable  and  indispensable.  Various  cases  have  impressed  me  with 
the  harm  done  in  dysenteric  conditions  of  the  mucous  membrane  by  mer- 
cury. Of  course,  this  remark  only  applies  to  the  dysentery  of  our  own 
country.  But  1  shall  be  much  surprised  if  it  docs  not  turn  out  to  be 
true  of  the  aercrer  dysenteiies  of  other  countries.  If  the  antiphlogistic 
powers  and  uses  of  mercury  have  been  greatly  disjiaragcd  of  late  yeara 
in  the  acute  inflammations,  the  dnig  hits  gained  nothing  in  reputation  in 
regard  lo  those  slower  and  more  insidious  chmiges  of  nutrition  whicll 
has  been  too  long  known  under  the  name  of  chronic  infiammations.  A 
much  more  accurate  niune  for  such  changes  would  be  degeneration,  affect- 
ing  the  great  excreting  glands,  the  blood  vessels  and  the  substance  of  the 
nervous  centers,  the  heartand  great  rebels.  And  the  coses  must  be  r^re 
indeed  in  which  mercury  can  be  given  with  benefit,  not  to  say  impunity. 
In  the  treatment  of  the  continued  and  remittent  fevers,  few  medical  men 
now  use  mercury,  or  would  agree  with  Dr.  Corrigan  in  the  opinion  ez-- 
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pressed  in  his  excellent  lectures  on  fever,  that  mercury  holds  the  first 
place  as  an  alterative  in  this  disease,  and  that  "  of  all  medicines,  it  is  that 
which  appears,  under  almost  all  circu instances,  to  have  the  most  certain 
power  of  restoring  to  health  the  elementary  functions  of  nutrition." 

There  remain  various  and  other  internal  naes  of  mercury  for  more 
trivia)  purposes,  in  regard  lo  which  it  is  I'nough  to  say  that  this  medicine 
is  less  and  less  used,  and  1  helieve  wisely  so.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
external  and  local  UHes  of  lurioue  preparations  of  mercury,  which  are 
among  the  most  useful  and  [he  least  objectionable  modes  of  employing 
it^-as,  for  example,  ihe  ut>e  of  llie  mild  citrine  ointment  in  chronic 
eczema,  of  bicliloride  of  mercury  in  ncne,  of  black  wash  in  chancres  and 
other  ulcers,  &c 

It  may  be  thought  tliat  I  have  not  found  much  in  the  case  ol  mercury 
to  justify  a,  liigh  opinion  of  the  therapeutical  value  of  medicines.  Itift 
this  is  only  one  medicine,  though  it  certainly  is  one  that  has  had  a  rare 
reputation.  Moreover,  the  i>ower  tit- — we  might  ahnost  say — curing  some 
forms  of  syphilis  remains,  and  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  medi- 
cal science,  I  might  almost  say  any  science.  Tlie  progress  of  therapeutics 
is  only  likely  to  bring  about  a  moi'e  precise  definition  of  the  power  of 
mercury  and  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  beneficial ;  not  its  entire  disuse. — 
Lancet,  July  20,  1867. 


Saicides  in  Vienna. 

Very  alarming  reports  are  received  from  Vienna  of  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  suicides  m  that  capital.  The  general  opinion  on  the  Continent 
ia,  that  Londoners  are  so  afflicted  with  fog  and  wet  that  they  commit 
suidde  out  of  spleen.  Certainly  no  such  reason  can  be  given  for  suiddes 
in  Vienna;  for  tlie  Viennese  are  known  to  be  the  most  lively  and  cheerful 
people  in  the  world — not  aflectedly  so,  like  the  French  and  Italians,  but 
really  sincere  in  their  love  of  incessant  amuEeuenl.  Therefore  every  one 
u  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  they,  of  all  people,  should  make  themselves 
notorious  by  such  numerous  cases  of  self-destruction.  A  curious  case 
happened  tlie  other  day,  a  short  distance  from  Vienna.  A  man  shot  him- 
self on  the  boundary  between  two  communal  districts,  and  was  found  lying 
across  the  frontier  line.  The  question  arose  under  the  jurisdic^ou  of 
which  body  of  police  was  the  corput  delicti.  Afler  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion the  affiiir  was  brought  before  a  magistrate,  who  decided  tliat  the 
jurisdiction  lay  with  that  district  m  which  the  man's  head  was  situated. 
The  police  of  the  district,  Boeliring,  thereupon  removed  the  body. — New 
Tort  MedicalJottmul,  Augtut,  ISGT. 
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Communication  Jrtrni  Dr.  Seelg. — Concluded. 

Within  the  capsule  no  suci)  shentliing  processes  exist,  wid  the  musclea 
run  Tree  from  the  point  of  perforation  till  near  their  insertion  in  the  scle- 
rotic, where  an  union  with  the  capeule  takes  place.  The  conjunctiva, 
the  capsule,  and  the  sclerotic  are  closely  united  for  a  zone  bounded  in  front 
by  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  behind  by  the  insertions  of  the  recti 
muscles.  From  this  eone  to  their  perforation  of  the  capsale,  the  muscles 
glide  between  the  capsule  and  sclerotic,  and  interrupt  the  union  of  these 
two  membranes,  which  is  made  by  a  light  connective  tissue.  He  thinks 
it  is  this  irregular,  light  connective  tissue  that  has  given  rise  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  muscles  as  enveloped  in  sheaths  np  to  their  insertion  in 
the  sclerotic. 

The  existence  of  this  sheath  he  denies.  His  retume,  now,  of  the  ana- 
tomical points  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

1.  The  straight  muscles  have  twopointsof  attachment  with  the  capsule 
of  Tenon :  the  first  is  at  the  point  of  perforation  in  the  posterior  capsule, 
the  second  at  the  point  ot  insertion  of  the  muscles  in  the  sclerotic. 

2.  The  conjunctiva  adheres  to  ihe  external  surface  of  the  capsule  from 
the  corneal  margin  to  the  periphery  of  the  zone  above  described. 

3.  The  caruncle  and  semi-lunar  fold  rest  on  a  band  which  extends 
from  the  ca[)sule  to  the  border  of  the  orbit.  When  the  eye  is  adducted 
by  the  contraction  of  the  internal  rectus,  this  same  contraction  exercises, 
on  the  one  hand,  tension  upon  the  ligament  which  supports  the  oarunde 
and  draws  it  towards  the  orbital  wall ;  on  the  other  hand,  draws  back- 
wards the  anterior  capsule  and  with  it  the  conjunctiva  and  external  border 
of  the  caruncle,  in  this  manner  preventing  a  fallbg  forwards  of  the  con- 
junctiva, for  the  reason  that  this  latter  moinbraoe  follows  the  movements 
of  the  globe  as  far  back  as  the  line  of  attachment,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  union  of  the  capsule  and  muscles  over  the  insertion  of  the  latter. 

Now,  from  No.  1  of  tliis  anatomical  returns,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  dis- 
placement of  the  tendon  can  only  occur  with  a  displacement  of  the  cap- 
sule, so  that  were  it  possible  to  divide  the  tendon  without  injuring  tbe 
capsule,  the  effect  would  be  ntV;  but,  as  from  their  intimate  Onion  it  is 
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impossible  to  divide  the  fonuer  without  implicating  the  latter,  a  greater 
or  less  displacemeot  bftckwarda  necessarily  follows  evL'ry  sucli  diTimtm. 

Following  out  the  rsaaoning  from  liis  aaalomical  basis,  the  displacement 
may  be  increased  by  a  wider  divi-iion  of  the  cajisute,  but  of  coursL',  rt-eall- 
ing  the  intimate  relation  between  the  capsule  and  conjuncliva,  as  seen  in 
No.  2,  to  get  much  effect  the  latter  must  be  divided  also,  in  which  case, 
from  the  intimate  relation  of  the  muscle,  caruucle,  semi-lunar  fold  and 
conjunctiva,  as  seen  in  No.  3,  the  latter  three  must  suffer  a  displacement 
backwards  corresponding  with  that  of  the  muscle. 

Here  are  the  advantages  he  claims  for  his  operation: 

1.  A  great  freedom  and  latitude  for  apportioning  and  rcgulatin<;  the 
effect  €f  Btrabolomy. 

2.  Avoidance  of  a  sinking  of  the  canincle  and  the  cicatrices  some- 
times the  result  of  the  old  method. 

6.  The  possibility  of  correcting  the  highest  degrees  of  Brguint  by  two 
tenotomies,  hence  avoiding  more  than  one  operation  on  the  same  i:ye. 

The  operation  is  as  follows : 

After  making  a  small  incision,  vertical  or  oblique,  in  the  conjunctiva, 
penetrate  with  the  scissors  between  the  capsule  and  the  conjunctiva,  eare- 
Ailly  separating  these  two  niembraoes  up  to  the  semi-lunar  fold,  which,  as 
well  as  ihe  caruncle,  detach  from  the  subjacent  paHs.  In  this  way  the 
conjunctiva  and  caruncle  become  independent  of  the  muscle  and  llmt  part 
of  the  c^Bule  whicli  controls  the  displacement  The  division  of  the  ten- 
don must  now  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  be  followed  by  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  capsular  incision  upwards  and  downwards,  regulated  carefully 
by  the  necessity,  as  on  the  extent  of  this  enlaigement  depends  the  greater 
or  less  effect  of  the  operation.  The  wound  in  the  conjunctiva  u  then 
closed  by  one  or  more  sutures. 

By  this  means  the  author  says  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  correction  of 
2^  or  2  Dnea  and  less,  as  by  the  ordinary  operation,  or  of  increasing  the  ef- 
fect so  a»  to  correct  4  lines  or  more  in  adulU,  and  5  lines  or  more  in 
children.  Still  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  wc  correct  so  ji^reat  a  devia- 
tion with  a  single  tenotomy,  preferring  rather  to  distribute  the  effect  be- 
tween the  two  eyes,  reserving  so  large  an  operation  for  cases  where  the 
power  of  adduction  is  very  great,  and  the  palpebral  opening  is  not  wider 
than  that  of  the  other  eye.  He  is  more  frequently  satisfied  with  a  single 
tenotomy,  when  the  deviation  does  not  exceed  3  lines  inadults,  and  4  lines  in 
children.  He  lays  some  stress  on  the  careful  insertion  <^  the  sutures  so 
as  to  adapt  perfectly  the  lips  of  the  conjunctival  wound. 

The  poasibiUty  <^  correcting  the  highest  degrees  of  squint  by  two  teooi- 
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omics,  (one  on  either  eye,)  he  caneiders  the  moet  important  advantage  of 
hie  operation. 

The  operation  as  I  saw  it  in  L<ondon,  waa  extremely  t«<iioua,  and  the 
reenlts  by  no  means  so  brilliant  ax  to  remanerate  for  the  trouble. 

Its  reception,  so  fbr  as  can  learn,  haa  not  been  flattering,  possibly  pre- 
vent«d  by  a  little  cumbersome  theory,  a  little  incredulKy  in  regard  to  the 
analomy,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  difficulties  in  its  performance.     * 

Of  course  here  is  a  rich  field  for  catarHCts,  and  one  sees  them  extracted 
by  all  methods,  the  old  "  corneal  flap,"  "  scoop,"  "  Gnefe's  linear,"  etc. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  favorite  operation ;  each  surgeon  proceeding  as 
his  whim  or  a^^cidental  idlings  prompted,  apparently  the  Grefe  method 
was  exciting  no  more  enthusiasm  than  was  displayed  last  sommer  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Ophthalmolt^cal  Society  in  Boston,  which  was  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  gratify  the  originator,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen 
at  his  clinic,  and  of  which  I  will  come  to  apeak  by  and  by. 

The  old  mle  of  turning  the  knife  at  right  angles  before  the  corneal 
flap  was  cempieted,  had  already  met  the  &(e  that  awaited  it  at  the  hand 
of  the  author  himself.  It  was  a  rule  produced  more  by  the  rigid  de- 
mands of  mathematics,  to  which  every  thing  German  must  respond,  than 
by  experiment  jHT  *e ;  and,  as  after  all,  the  latter  is  what  reigna  in  the 
non-exact  world,  it  had  to  yield,  and  on  arriving  at  Berlin,  almost  the 
first  remaik  made  by  Prof.  Gnefe  was,  that  he  "  now  made  the  operation 
a  Utile  diSerently ;"  this  litile  diflerence,  as  I  found,  bciog  not  turning  the 
knife  till  the  corneal  flap  was  completed,  and  that  which  is  now  his  grand 
idea,  the  removfd  of  the  lens  by  pressure  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea 
by  means  of  a  very  flexible  rubber  scoop.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  modified  linear  extraction"  as  now  made. 

The  knife  is  passed  in  a  little  back  ot  the  eclero-comeal  junction,  and 
a  superior  fl^  made  in  dimension  corresponding,  (about,)  with  a  third  of 
the  cornea.  The  iris  is  then  excised  to  the  extent  of  the  flap,  and  the  cap- 
sule thoroughly  lacerated  with  the  cystotorae,  after  which  the  lens  is  forced 
out  bj/prature  on  the  lotoer  portion  of  the  cornea.  This  is  the  operation 
a  visitor  at  the  clinic  of  the  learned  Professor,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
will  see  eighteen  or  twenty  times  a  week.  lie  seems  to  be  particularly 
pleased  with  his  results  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  method  of  re- 
moving the  lens,  and  not  without  reason,  for  I  think  out  of  eighty  or  ninety 
cases,  he  has  not  had  a  failure.  I  will  not  deal  in  statistics,  as  in  due 
Ume  they  will  be  given,  and  I  think  will  he  more  satisfactory  than  thotte 
previously  produced,  so  that  those  who  are  waiting  for  "further  light"  be- 
Ibre  venturing  on  the  new  coast,  will  be  quite  assured,  and  when  they 
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huve  ODce  quite  given  over  their  "old  1ot«,"  ao disagreeable  longings  will 
return. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  my  visit,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr. 
Weber,  the  originator  of  the  so  popular  method  of  treating  strictures  of 
the  nasal  duct,  and  of  seeing  him  perform  his  new  operation  for  cataract. 
The  operation  has  certainly  one  great  fact  to  recommend  it,  viz.,  the  ease 
witk  which  it  is  made — and  if  I  mistake  not  this  is  the  chief  advantage 
claimed  over  the  "  linear  extraction." 

Prof.  Grtefe  gave  him  six  or  eight  cases,  in  all  of  which  the  succeas 
was  beautiful. 

The  ease  with  which  the  incision  is  made,  is  entirely  due  to  the  pecu- 
liar knife  used.  It  quite  resembles  a  large  spear-point«d  iridectomy 
knife,  the  blade  bent  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  handle,  but,  instead  of 
being  flat,  the  two  slightly  rounded  angles  are  made  to  approach  each 
other,  so  one  side  is  convex,  the  other  concave,  the  degree  of  concavity 
corresponding  with  that  of  the  globe  at  the  point  of  the  incision.  The 
knife  is  passed  in  from  above,  a  little  back  of  the  sclero-comeal  junction, 
precisely  as  if  only  a  large  iridectomy  was  in  view.  The  iris  is  next  ex- 
cised to  correspond  with  the  wound,  the  capsule  lacerated,  and  the  lens 
received  in  the  bowl  of  a  little  scoop,  with  which  pressure  has  been  made 
against  the  posterior  lip  of  the  wound,  the  escape  being  aided  by  a  little 
pressure  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  globe  by  means  of  the  fixaljoa 

The  readers  of  Graefe's  Ai-chives  will  find  in  the  forthcoming  number 
a  detailed  account  of  the  operation,  with  statistics.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  it,  and  know  of  the  statistics,  I  can  recommend  a  careful  conside- 
ration of  its  cltums.  I  only  offer  the  reader,  as  an  excuse  for  the  monot- 
ony of  so  many  words  on  the  subject  of  cataract,  its  importance.  It  is 
well  known  that  by  the  old  couching,  etc.,  metliods,  &(tj  or  more  per  cent. 
of  the  eyes  were  lost  sooner  or  later;  that  by  the  corneal  flap  extraction, 
an  immense  stride  was  made  in  advance  of  this.  Still,  as  by  this  method, 
rom  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  of  losses  occurred,  there  was  certainly  room 
for  another  stride  equally  great,  before  a  flattering  degree  of  perfection 
was  reached.  And  I  can  not  but  feel  that  in  the  two  operations  I  have 
described,  which,  so  far,  have  met  with  a  success  nearly,  if  not  quite,  per- 
fect, the  third  degree  has  been  attained. 
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Bear  Ye  One  Another's  Burdens,  is  notonljr  &a  injuncdon  of  Di- 
Tine  wisdom,  but  likewise  the  dictate  of  the  beat  worldly  policy.  As  man 
is  naturally  a  social  animal — "  more  political  than  any  bee  or  ant,"  Arii- 
totle  has  said — he  is  brought  into  intimate  relations  with  his  fellows, 
relations  of  mutnal  help  and  dependence.  And  as  in  the  gieat  vortex  of 
society,  so  in  the  lesser  vortices  there  is  a  power  which  determines  tboae 
persona  of  similar  purenits  into  greater  intimacy  of  relation :  community 
of  inleresta  will  securecommunity  of  association.  And  by  this  association 
the  individual  is  not  lost,  merged  in  the  mass,  bat  simply  rendered  stronger) 
more  efficient  in  any  sudden  or  severe  emergency  which  may  be&lt  him, 
because  of  the  assistance  which  he  can  invoke. 

It  is  needless  to  tell  physicians  of  the  many  and  heavy  burdens  they 
are  called  to  bear,  burdens  which  are  not  lightened  with  advancing  year  s 
burdens  many  of  them  which  no  one  ebe  can  assume,  but  some  of  which 
they  can  be  helped  in  bearing  by  one  or  another  of  their  professional  as- 
sociates. Many  a  time  we  need  each  other's  counsel,  support  and  sym- 
pathy; and  the  physician  who  thinks  his  unaided  skill  adequate  for  nil 
the  emergencies  of  professional  life,  greatly  over-estimates  that  skill,  or 
under-estimates  those  emergencies,  and  may  one  day  £nd  himself  sinkii^ 
under  a  load  which  he  might  successfully  hear  with  the  help  of  others,  bnt 
which  eoming  upon  him  alone  may  prove  his  ruin.  Such  a  course,  too,  in 
antagonism,  we  believe,  with  the  better  impulses  and  with  the  true  instincta 
of  our  nature,  may  beget  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  abilities  and  at- 
tainments of  other  practitioners.  The  man  of  true  knowledge  and  the 
largest  information  feels  most  sensibly  his  weakness ;  is  conscious  that  his 
knowledge  is  little  in  comparison  with  his  ignorance ;  conscious,  likewise, 
of  his  own  fallibility,  he  would  rather  conceal  than  expose  to  ridicule  and 
contempt  the  errors  of  a  brother  practitioner  who  is  heartily  striving  to  do 
his  best ;  such  a  man,  too,  for  his  own  sake,  for  he  knows  not  how  soon  he 
may  need  from  other  hands  similar  help,  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  physi- 
cian, and  above  all  for  the  sake  of  Medicine  itself,  which  cannot  suffer 
even  in  one  of  its  weakest  members  without  being  itself  weakened  and 
having  reproach  brought  upon  its  name,  will  whenever  occasion  offers 
bear  another's  burden. 

How  much  more  we  might  do  to  promote  our  own  happiness,  usefiil- 
nesB  and  honor,  did  we  always  charitably  judge  the  errors  or  failures  ot 
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all  the  membem  of  what  should  be  a  fraternity ;  kindly  foi^ve  the  real  or 
imaginary  wrongs  we  have  suffet^ ;  preserve  the  utmost  catholicity  of 
epirit  in  reference  to  cert^a  opinions  and  act4  which  may  not  correspond 
entirely  with  our  own ;  patiently  truat  to  the  nnanswerable  logic  of  correct 
lives  and  the  calm  voice  of  the  just  Future  to  vindicate  our  reputatimi 
from  unjust  aspersions:  with  hopeful  words  and  helping  hand  ausiain  and 
strengthen  each  other,  bearing  oae  another's  burdens !  Life  is  very  short, 
tjie  appeals  from  the  suffering  for  larger  science  and  more  successful  art 
very  many — too  short  the  one,  too  earnest  the  other,  to  indulge  a  jealous, 
envious  thought,  or  waste  a  single  hour  in  unseemly  strife — in  a  word,  to 
do  anything  but  that  great  work  to  which  the  physician  has  consecrated 
all  his  powers  of  mind  and  body.  Medicine  is  indeed,  as  mie  of  our  great 
masters  has  declared,  one  of  the  meanest  of  trades,  or  one  of  the  noblest 
of  professions ;  and  we  may  add  it  is  with  each  physician  to  choose  which 
it  shall  be  to  him — trade,  or  profession. 

Some  pouits  to  whit^  incidental  allusion  has  been  made  in  these  hurried 
remarks,  we  think  worthy  of  being  more  fully  stated  and  enforced ;  and 
this  we  will  do  by  a  few  brief  quotations  from  some  professional  celebri- 
ties, men  celebrated  not  only  for  their  attainments  in'  Medicine  but  like- 
wise for  their  virtues. 

"  Of  all  the  causes,"  says  Simon,  "  which  have  contributed  to  lower  the 
medical  profession  in  public  esteem,  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  medical 
nen,  their  want  of  a  right  understanding  amongst  themselves,  which    ' 
amounts  to  declared  hostility,  ia  the  most  effectual." 

"  The  quarrels  of  physicians,"  says  Gregory,  "  when  they  end  in  appeals 
to  the  public,  gener^ly  hurt  the  contending  parties ;  but  what  is  of  more 
cwisequence,  they  discredit  the  profession,  and  expose  the  faculty  itself  to 
ridicule  and  coDtempt." 

"  When  you  come  to  practice,"  says  Dr.  Hope,  in  one  of  the  concluding 
lectures  of  his  course,  "  be  most  careful  to  shun  the  habit  of  depreciating 
other  practitioners.  The  reflection  which  invariably  flits  through  the 
patient's  mind,  is  that  envy' and  jealousy  influence  you,  and  thus  you  not 
only  degrade  yourself,  but  the  profession.  One  who  indulges  in  this  habit 
can  not  have  a  very  fine  perception  of  the  principle  of  justice.  And  a 
slander,  nay  an  insinuation,  a  look,  a  shrug,  may  be  as  great  an  injustice 
>a  a  direct  robbery." 

"  Oh  I  that  I  were  able,"  says  Hufeland,  "  to  impress  the  minds  of  my 
brethren  with  the  truism  as  forcibly  as  I  am  penetrated  with  it :  he  who 
degrades  a  colleague  degrades  himself  and  his  art.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
the  more  the  public  becomes  acquainted  with  the  faults  of  physicians,  th» 
more  will  phyucians  become  exposed  as  contemptible  and  suspidous,  and 
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the  more  will  such  exposure  impair  confideQce ;  and  confidence  in  the 
whole  body  being  diminished,  everj  single  one,  aod  the  cenaurer  included, 
will  loae  a  share  of  it.  The  public  would  be  less  prooe  to  censure  the 
medical  profession,  and  its  faults  would  not  be  a  favorite  topic  of  conver- 
sation, if  the  members  tbemseirm  did  not  broach  it,  and  set  the  bad  ex- 
ample. It  shows  a  short-sigh  I  e^l  selfishness  and  want  of  all  commim 
spirit,  when  a  physician  ads  in  such  a  manner,  and  thereby  hopes  to  raise 
himself  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  degrades  others.  Further,  sacb 
conduct  is  in  (^position  to  the  first  principles  of  morals  and  religion* 
which  command  us  not  to  lay  bare  the  likults  rf  others,  but  to  overlook 
and  eicuse  them." 

In  our  next  issue  wb  hope  to  present  a  review  of  the  TrantaetioTtt 
of  the  State  Medical  Society  of  Indiana  for  1867. 

In  this  couneclion  we  ought  to  state,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Kersey,  that  the 
allusions  made  in  his  address  to  a  medical  journal  in  this  State,  were 
written  when  be  had  not  beard  that  an  effort  would  he  made  to  transfer 
the  Cincinnati  Journal  op  Medicine  to  Indianapolis.  We  make  this 
statement  most  cheerfully.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  the  address 
would  have  been  better  had  these  passages  been  omitted ;  and  we  juat  as 
much  believe  had  such  omission  taken  pla^'c,  and  had  two  or  three  speeches 
by  gentlemen  who  neither  fevorcd  nor  directly  opposed  the  establishment 
of  a  medical  journal  in  Indiana,  been  likewise  omitted,  it  would  not  have 
been  left  (o  al>out  one-third  of  the  members  of  ilie  Slate  Society  present) 
to  pledge  themselves  for  subscribers.  Nevertheless,  we  can  trust  that  all 
these  things  will  in  the  end  work  for  good ;  and  we  freely  accord  to  Dr. 
Kersey  in  all  that  he  said  and  did,  the  best  of  uitentions  and  the  utmost 
honesty  and  Irankneas  of  purpose. 

We  have  received  many  most  encouraging  and  complimentary  letters 
in  reference  to  the  July  numberof  our  Journal,  from  medical  gentlemen 
both  is  this  and  in  other  Slates,  gentlemen  whose  opinions  we  respect 
most  highly.  We  believe  that  the  issue  for  this,  will  be  pronounced  quite 
equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of  last  month ;  and  we  hope  that  each  month 
we  may  be  able  to  say,  NvBa  vettigia  retrortum. 

It  is  stated  in  the  LANCKT,July  13th,  that  a  gentleman  who  has  lately 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness  offers  the  munificent  reward  of  £2,000  to 
any  person  who,  between  the  present  time  and  the  Istof  July,  18C6, shall 
discover  a  mode  oi'  permtmendy  and  completely  extinguishing  pain  in  all, 
or  nearly  all,  cases;  the  said  means  being  eActuid,  cheap,  and  easy  to 
apply.     Should  no  such  discovery  be  made,  £1,000  will  be  given  as 
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awarils  to  Buch  persons  as  shall  have  made  diecoveries  of  minor  import- 
ance, but  yet  of  great  service  in  the  relief  of  pain. 

TLia  generous  offer  from  the  London  gentleman  seems  to  be  an  echo  of 
the  earnest  and  touching  words  which  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  uttered  when 
suffering  severely  in  his  last  illnese — '^O  that  physidans  would  study 
pain  more,  and  the  means  of  relieving  it ! " 

Doctor  St4ELET,  Southern  Journal  of  ihs  Medical  Sciences,  August, 
1867,  reports  a  case  of  vetical  caiarrh  succeaafully  treated  with  the  in- 
jection of  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  strength  of  the  solution 
was  1  dr.  of  the  salt  to  8  oz.  of  water  ;  from  four  to  six  ounces  were  used 
at  a  time,  and  the  injection  retained  for  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour. 

Doctor  Phares,  Riehmwid  Medical  Journal,  July,  18C7,  speaks  of 
the  Paxsijlora  Incamata,  as  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
Ulanus.  The  form  recommended  by  Dr.  Phares  is  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  whole  plant ;  this  juice  is  dried  and  powdered,  and  is  given  *'  in 
doses  of  from  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls,  rc|)eated  pro  re  nata."  The  writer 
also  speaks  favorably  of  it  in  neuralgias,  in  nlcers,  and  in  erysipelas. 

While  referring  to  the  treatment  of  tetanus,  we  may  observe  that 
abroad  the  Calabar  bean  is  reported  to  have  been  used  successfully  in 
some  cases  of  this  disease. 

In  a  report  of  a  case  of  cerefrro-spina/meninyid*,  successfully  treated 
at  the  City  Ho8j)ital,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  July  18,  the 
reporter  Dr  Upham,  states;  "Of  the  remedies  used,  ergot  seems  to  have 
had  more  influence  in  controlling  the  special  set  of  symptoms  directly  re- 
ferred to  the  medulla  oblongata." 

The  Phi  lad  EI.  phi  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Rkporteb,  July  27, 
has  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Gettysburg,  Penn'a,  containing  an 
.account  of  lilhia  springs  which  are  found  about  a  mile  from  that  town. 
"  An  analysis  of  the  water,  conducted  by  Prof.  Mayer,  of  tjie  Pennsylvania 
College  at  Gettysburg,  gives  the  following  ingredients :  Bi-carbonate  of 
soda,  bi-carbonate  of  lithia,  bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,  bi-earbonate  of  lime, 
sulphate  of  lime,  silica,  with  traces  of  bi-carbonate  of  iron,  bi-carbonate  of 
potash,  chlorides  and  phosphates."  The  (»rrespondent  eulogizes  the  vir- 
tues of  the  water  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatic  gout,  and  refers  to  some 
wonderful  cures.    Is  the  land  upon  which  the  springs  are  found  in  market? 

The  same  number  of  the  Journal  contains  the  following:  "It  is  as- 
serted that  several  physicians  in  Indianapolis,  who  have  heretofore  been 
considered  respectable,  lAve  been  arrested  on  the  chai^  of  procuring 
abortion,  and  warrants  have  also  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  others. 
Pillory  them  and  cast  them  out."    The  facts  ars  these :  Three  Indlanap- 
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olJB  practitioners  of  medicine,  one  of  them  an  advertising  physician  in 
venereal  di»eate»,  have  been  indicled  for  procuring  abortion ;  two  of  them 
are  alleged  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  same  case,  while  the  third,  it  is 
asserted  by  hia  friends,  will  be  found  entirely  innocent  of  any  criminal 
act.  As  to  the  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  others,  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  any  such  have  been  issued. 

The  Presbttert  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  June  20lh,  passed  a  preamble  and 
resolution  in  reference  to  "the  prevention  and  deatruction  of  human  life 
as  one  of  the  common  sins  of  our  age  an<I  country."  The  final  resolution 
urges  the  members  of  the  Presbytery  to  circulule  among  those  likely  to 
be  led  into  these  crimes  such  books  as  "  Why  Not,"  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Storer, 
and  "  Serpents  in  the  Dove's  Nest,"  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Todd. 

Dr.  J.  Marion  Sihs,  now  a  resident  of  Paris,  has  contributed  Sl.OOO 
in  gold  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  his  native  State,  South  Carolina. 

The  AuERiCAN  Pharmaceutical  AtisociATiON  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  New  York,  September  10th. 

The  British  Medical  Associatios  holds  its  annual  meeting  in 
Dublin,  the  session  commencing  on  Tuesday,  the  Cth  of  August,  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  week.  Sir  Dominic  J.  Corrigan  delivers  the  ad- 
dress in  Medicine,  and  Mr.  Robert  Smith  in  Surgery.  Among  the  pupers 
to  be  presented  is  a  Report  on  Mercury,  by  Dr.  Bennett. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibitios  the  following  are  among  the  first  priaes : 
Surgical  instruments,  M.  Mathieu,  of  Paris;  anatomical  preparations, 
M.  Brunetti,  of  Padua;  medical  plants,  M.  Triana,  of  Bogota;  the  care 
of  the  wounded  in  battle,  the  Original  Committee  at  Geneva  and  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  United  States. 

M.  Caffe,  editor  of  the  Journal  det  OontMtisancet  Medieales,  reports  a 
case  of  erotic  mania  in  which  clitoridectomy  was  performed,  and  the  lady 
entirely  freed  from  her  malady. 

Dr.  Halley  has  reported  to  the  London  Obstetrical  Sodety,  June  dih, 
^  "remarkable  case  of  retention  in  utero  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  dead  foetus,  for  a  period  of  four  years."  These  remains  were 
removed,  after  dilating  the  os  with  lamminaria  and  sponge  tents,  by  Dr. 
Hall  Davis,  with  a  long  pair  of  dressing  forceps. 

At  thk  same  session.  Dr.  Braxton  Hicks  reported  a  case  of  extra- 
uterine foBtation,  treated  by  abdominal  section — the  patient  recovered. 

Dr.  Gustatds  Adolphdb  Nott,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  ood 
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Thenpeiitics  in  the  University  of  Louisiana,  died  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
btuna;  on  the  6th  of  June,  7%«  SmUbem  Journal  of  the  Medici  Scieneea, 
July,  contains  a  brief  but  noble  tribute  to  the  professional  abiltiea  and  vir- 
tnes  of  the  deceased,  written,  we  jwdge  from  the  initials,  by  Dr.  D.  War- 
ren Brickeli,  the  senior  editor  of  ihe  Journal- 

Dk.  RoBeRT  J.  Breckinridge,  aon  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  L.  Brcckin- 
ridge,  di«iJ  of  paralysis,  at  Houston,  Texas,  on  the  Sen  of  July,  1867. 
Dr.  Breckinridge  wa»  at  one  time  a  Professor  in  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Hedicine,  and  served  during  the  late  war  in  General  Lee's  army,  as  In- 
spector of  Hospitals. 

Dr.  Edward  Macsav,  died  at  Buffalo,  July  7th.  The  July  number 
of  the  Baffhlo  Medical  and  SurgicalJoumal,  contains  the  proceedings  of 
the  £rie  County  Medical  Society  in  reference  to  his  death,  and  Irom  them 
we  make  the  following  extraa: 

Dr.  Mackay  was  bom  in  Macksgrove,  County  of  Cork,  Ireland,  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  1810,  and  has  been  engaged  in  active  practii;e  for  nearly 
thirty-five  yeare.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  Dublin, 
and  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Bdinburglu  He  also  had  a  mt'dical  degree  from  the  German  University 
of  Giescn,  and  another  from  one  of  the  colleges  in  Paris.  From  1835  to 
1838,  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  English  Contingent  as  surgeon  uf  the 
Ninth  Uegimeut  Royal  Lancers,  in  Spain,  during  the  war  of  the  Don 
Carlos  rebellion.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1838,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  BufltUo,  in  the  autumn  of  iliat  year. 

Cholera  was  prevailing  at  the  time  very  severely,  and  Dr.  Mackay 
found  his  services  called  into  ret|uisilion.  Such  was  his  devotion,  energy, 
skill  and  success,  that  he  at  once  took  ninfc  as  an  able  and  reliable  prac- 
titioner, and  as  such  was  constantly  engaged  until  attacked  with  the  ill- 
ness whose  sad  issue  ha*  called  us  together.  For  thirteen  years  be  was 
one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Bulfalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
the  onei-ous  duties  of  whiuh  position  he  discharged  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
until  compelled,  by  declining  health,  to  resign  his  post.  In  1861,  symp- 
toms of  paraplegia  manifested  themselves,  and  despite  tlie  early  recogni- 
tion of  the  disease,  and  the  best  directed  efforts  of  his  medical  adviserS) 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  lo  arre<t  it,  the  disorder  steadily  pro- 
gressc-d. 

Two  DATS  befbire  the  death  of  Dr.  Mackay,  one  of  the  most  famoui 
snrgeons  of  the  world.  Sir  Wm.  Lawrence,  died  in  London,  aged  eighty- 
four. 

How  well  we  remember  Mr.  Lawrence,  (we  believe  he  was  not  a 
baronet  then,)  as  he  looked  and  talked  three  years  ago.  Among  all  the 
staff  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  he  was  to  a  stranger  the  most  noticeable  man ; 
he  was  old  enough  to  be  the  iBther  of  almost  any  one  of  his  colleagues — 
old  enough  to  be  the  grandfaher  of  some  of  them    and  yet  his  miadolow 
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and  Btrosg,  tua  step  lirm,  hk  hand  steady,  and  the  most  thoughtful  coor- 
teey  of  demeanor  as  he  went  through  his  wards.  * 

He  had  the  same  blue  eje,  snow-white  hiur,  and  complexion  as  a  ven- 
erable physician  in  Ginciimati  whom  many  of  our  readers  know,  and  whose 
genial  manners  have  made  him  such  a  ^vorite  with  his  patients  and  with 
his  professional  associates. 

The  Lancet,  July  )3th,  says  of  Mr.  Lawrence:  "As  a  writer  his  style 
was  vigorous,  clear,  and  convincing.  As  a  lecturer,  in  manner,  substance, 
and  expression,  he  had  no  superior  in  the  profession  in  our  time,  if  we 
except  Joseph  Henry  Green.  As  a  surgeon,  he  was  superior  to  all  his 
predecessors  in  the  great  hospital  to  which  he  belonged.  As  an  operator, 
if  not  amongst  the  greatest,  he  is  entitled  to  hold  a  high  position.  *  * 
In  whatever  light  we  view  his  career,  we  must  admit  that  he  was  one  of 
a  race  of  giants,  of  which  he  was  not  the  foremost "  [one  of  the  fore- 
most?] •  •  •  "The  contemporary  of  Cline,  Abemethy,  Brodie, 
Astley,  Cooper.  Aston  Key,  Robert  Liston,  and  of  Benjamin  Travers,  his 
name  will  live  as  long  as  the  reputation  of  English  surgery  shall  exist." 

OcR  ESTEEMED  friend,  Dr.  Wm.  Carson,  of  Cincinnati,  is  anxious  to 
obiun  statistics  of  cases  of  hepatic  abscess.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  had  such  cases  in  their  practice,  would  do  well  to  communicate 
with  Dr.  C,  and  he  will  furnish  them  with  Hani  form*. 

Dr.  Robert  Newman,  No.  1 18  W,  Houston  St.,  New  York,  is  chair- 
man of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York  "  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  rcNult  of  consanguineous  mar- 
riages."    Dr.  N.  will  be  glad  to  receive  facts  relating  to  this  subject. 

We  publish  below  a  card  from  our  friend,  Prof.  Storer,  and  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  physicians. 

To  Physicianb. — By  request,  Prof.  Horatio  R.  Storer  will  deliver  his 
second  private  course  of  twelve  lectures  upon  the  Treatment  of  the 
ScRUiCAL  Diseases  of  Women,  during  the  first  fortnight  of  December 
at  his  rooms  in  Boston.     Fee  J50,  and  diploma  required  to  be  shown. 

Certificates  of  attendance  upon  the  course  just  completed  have  been 
issued  to  the  following  gentlemen :  Drs.  C.  M.  Carlclon,  Norwich,  Conn.; 
Daniel  Mann,  Pelham,  N.  H.;  G.  £.  Bullard,  Blackstone,  Mass.;  J.  A. 
McDonough,  Boston,  Mass.i  M.  C.  Talbott,  Warren,  Pa.;  H.  Gerould, 
Erie,  Pa.;  E.  F.  Upham,  West  Randolph,  Vt.;  W,  L.  Welb,  Howell, 
Mich.;  and  W.  A.  I.  Case,  Hamilton,  C.  W. 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Ist  July,  1667. 

Pbof.  Stdkeb's  wish  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  refereitee  to  kin, 
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irtiich  he  quotes  from  the  June  number  of  the  Cikcihnati  Jodbnal,  shall 
be  gratified.  Wheu  we  penned  that  reference  we  did  not  know  the  &i«l 
that  be  mentions  as  to  the  meeting  of  the  Section  on  Psychology  the  pre- 
vious afternoon,  and  its  adjournment  without  day;  and  we  would  unhesi- 
tatingly express  our  sincere  regrets  that  such  reference  was  made,  had  it 
not  contributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  secure  so  excellent  an  article  as  that 
which  he  has  fiimisbed  for  the  present  number  of  the  Wbstken  Journal, 
Certainly  we  shall  never  i^;ain  for  »  moment  suspect  that  one  who  has 
made  such  important  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  the  offspring  of  others, 
should  fail  in  the  least  iota  in  his  duties  to  that  "  Section  "  which,  though 
not  his  by  original  paternity,  at  least  is  bis  by  fostering  care,  and  by  the 
most  important  contribution  to  its  character. 

Thb  Lbavenwobth  Medical  Herald,  is  one  of  the  best,  both  in 
form  and  substance,  of  our  monthly  medical  exchanges. 

But  we  ore  somewhat  surprised  that  its  publisher  admits  the  advertise- 
ments of  undertakers :  the^  fact  is  allogethur  too  suggestive.  For  our- 
selves, as  long  as  necessity  compels  us  lo  have  all  the  weary,  wearing 
business  of  publishing  the  Western  Journal  in  our  own  hands,  we 
shall  frankly  say  to  any  "  Mr.  Mould,"  who  wishes  lo  make  known  through 
our  advertising  pages,  the  cxceLence  of  his  coffins,  the  sonfbre  beanty  of 
his  hearses  and  strict  propriety  of  his  funerals,  Proetd,  procid  tit  nnder- 
taker— Oh/ 

We  aoaik  remind  our  friends  that  we  are  glad  to  receive  any  esira 
numbers  of  the  OiKcinttaii  Journal  of  Medicine,  for  February  1860,  and 
for  January  1867. 

To  Contributors.  Acceplalite  articles  have  been  received  from 
Drs.  Uibberd,  Weist,  Carter,  Humphreys,  McGarvan,  Turner  and  some 
others.  We  repeat  our  request  made  in  the  last  number,  for  contributions. 

To  Sdbscribbks.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical 
Society,  several  members  pledged  themselves  for  subscribers  to  the 
Western  Journal,  and  most  have  fulfilled  their  pledges.  A  few,  how- 
ever, have  not ;  and  they  will  confer  a  favor  by  letting  us  know  what  to 
do  with  their  extra  numbers  of  the  Journal.  There  are  two  wants 
which  we  hereby  make  known — Jtfore  subscribers  and  more  money.  Some 
of  our  subscribers  have  not  paid  for  the  Jodhnal  for  18fi6,  while  others 
who  ant  clear  of  indebtedness  for  '66,  have  forgoyen  to  liquidate  that  for 
'67.  To  these  we  say,  make  yourselves  happy  by  paying  our  patient 
printers.  To  all  we  say,  as  you  increase  oar  subscription  list,  so  shall  the 
JotmHAL  be  increased  in  interest,  influence  and  si 
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RemarkabU  McU-formation.    By  W.  S.  Caeter,  M.  D.,  PUtaboro,  Ind. 

Mrs.  W,  was  delivered,  after  an  easy  labor  at  full  term,  of  a  living 
male  child.  The  infant  waa  perfectly  qniet  for  a  few  minutes  afler  its 
birth,  and  then  9|>asmodic  respiratory  efforts  were  made.  Thinking  the 
throat  might  be  obstructed  by  mucus,  I  endeavored  to  introduce  my  finger 
to  remove  it.  The  linger  passed  readily  between  the  lips,  but  to  my  as- 
tonishment I  could  get  it  no  farther  than  the  gums,  which  both  by  sight 
and  touch  I  found  Hrroly  united. 

As  it  was  neceosary  to  act  promptly,  I  immediately,  with  tlie  assistance 
of  my  partner,  Dr.  Tilford,  divided  the  tissue  uniting  the  gums.  This 
appeared  to  be  about  as  thick  as  the  g  ins  and  cartilaginous,  extending  as 
far  back  on  either  side  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Notwithstanding  this  free 
division,  which  enabled  the  child  to  breathe  with  more  facility,  the  jaws 
were  immovable. 

After  letting  the  patient  rest  a  few  hours.  Dr.  Sellers,  of  Brownsbui^. 
visited  the  patient  with  me ;  and  it  was  decided  to  use  some  force  to  sep- 
arate the  jaws,  and  make  a  further  careful  exploration.  This  exploration 
showed  us  a  tough  membrane,  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  passing 
firom  the  palate  bone  above,  and  inserted  into,  the  lower  gum..    Upon  the 
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tf  viflion  of  Uiis,  and  the  aee  of  Bome  little  force,  the  jawi  were  Beparated. 

In  two  weeks  the  gums  had  healed,  the  child  look  nouriHliment  readily, 
and  was  doing  welL 

Other  mal-fonnations  also  existed  in  this  case,  vie :  the  fingers  and  toee 
were  webbed,  and  the  ears  were  in  rather  a  rudimentary  condition — the 
integument  passing  from  the  head  over  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper 
third  of  each  of  these. 

When  the  mother  was  about  three  months  pregnant,  her  son,  about  six 
jrears  of  age,  had  a  severe  convulsion,  the  jaws  being  spasmodicallj  closed. 
She  was  alone  at  the  time,  and  her  terror  was  excessive ;  and,  indeed, 
since  then,  daring  all  the  remaining  months  of  her  pregnancj,  she  stateit 
Uie  fnghtfiil  scene  has  scarcely'  ever  been  absent  from  her  mind. 

Remarks. — We  have  delated  for  some  weeks  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Carter's  extraordinary  case,  in  order  that  we  might,  if  possible,  find  re- 
agrded  some  similar  cases  or  case ;  but  after  a  diligeat  search  we  have 
been  utterly  disappointed.  Even  Saint-Hilaire,  to  whose  study  of  the 
TariouB  anomalies  of  organization  science  is  so  greatly  indebted,  bils  u» 
in  presenting  any  analogous  instance. 

While  almost  any  one  of  the  external  openings  of  the  body  may  be 
imperforate,  yet  this  condition  much  oflener  affects  the  inferior  than  the 
superior  oriilceB  of  the  trunk — e.  g.,  cloeure  of  the  anus  as  a  congenital 
•ondition  is  more  frequently  met  with  than  closure  «^  the  eyelids,  cloaurf- 
•f  the  vagina  thau  (rf*  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

In  regard  to  ctmgenital  adhesions  of  the  month  hitherto  described,  they 
have  been  from  adherence,  sometimes  complete,  in  other  instances  partial, 
of  the  lips.  Even  this  mal-formation  the  illustrious  Boyer  spoke  of  as  a 
possibility,  never  having  seen  it ;  but  Velpeau  discovered  that  Haller  had 
pointed  out  its  occurrence  in  the  human  species  and  also  in  the  inferior 
animals,  that  Schenkius  had  met  with  cases  upon  which  he  had  to  operate, 
and  that  Desgenettes  had  seen  a  seven-months'  fmtus  with  imperforate 
mouth. 

In  Saint  Hilture's  work,  chapter  iii,  Det  Anomalxei  par  contintiiU  de» 
partia  ordinairement  di^ottilet;  taction  i.  Da  Anomalies  par  Lnperfo- 
ration,  will  be  found  the  following,  which  may  be  of  some  interest  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Carter's  report : — ^The  imperfbration  of  the  nares  is  mnelk 
^ess  frequent  than  that  of  the  eyelids ;  nevertheless  Littre  and  Jean  Bi- 
anchi  have  seen  it  in  subjects  in  whom  other  irregularities  also  weif 
Amnd,  and  OberteuEfer  has  also  several  times  observed  the  same  condition. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  Xjttre,  the  closure  of  the  nares  was  compli- 
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cated  with  cloeure  of  the  mouth,  the  skin  pasaing  over  both  apertures,  an 
snomaly  of  still  Iub  frequent  occurrence.  The  closure  of  the  mouth  has 
also  been  seen  when  the  narea  were  unobstructed,  but  these  cases  pre- 
sented various  other  deviations  also. 

As  to  the  possible  influence  of  the  mdden  and  severe  terror  to  which 
the  mother  was  subjected,  which  Dr.  Carter  mentions,  in  causing  the  mal- 
formation, it  probably  is  better  neither  to  affirm  nor,  sttU  less,  to  deny. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  tendency  of  the  obRerraot  and  thoughtful  in  our 
profesBioa  is,  not  to  reject  as  '*oM  wives'  fables"  all  that  is  told  us  of  the 
very  strong  influence  of  maternal  impressions  upon  the  ftetus,  fables 
which  have  so  long  found  sucb  general  credence  with  mothers  and  with 
the  public.  ThoBe  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  this  question  will 
find  an  admirableandphilosophicdiscussionof  it,by  Dr.Alfred  Ueadows, 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  the  London  (^tt^rical  Soeietj^i  TVantaetumt. 
It  occurs  in  connection  with  the  report  of  a  case  of  MoTUtroiity,  given  bj 
Dr.  M.,  the  mother  attributing  the  delbnnities  of  her  offipring  to  the  &ct, 
tbat  during  the  earlier  weeks  of  her  pregnancy  she  was  greatly  borrifled 
by  being  shown  some  of  Aristotle's  plates,  in  which  were  exhibited  some 
deformities  resembling  this,  and  spedmens  of  other  monstrodties.  t.  f. 


OtmpHcaHmu  of  DiabOeM.*  Prepared  by  RoBBBia  Bartholow,  M. 
D.,  Professor  of  Materia  tfedica  and  Therapeutics,  in  tlie  Medical 
College  of  Ohio,  etc 

The  elaborate  work,  the  title  of  which  is  given  below,  contains  a  vast 
t*aA  of  ioformalion  upon  ^e  subject  of  "  diabetic  aocidents."  We  believe 
that  we  can  render  no  greater  service  to  Uie  readers  of  the  Jooknal, 
t&an  to  present  an  epitome  <tf  the  views  of  the  author,  based  as  these 
views  are  upon  a  lai^  personal  experience,  and  upon  a  conscientious 
«xaiiunatMn  of  the  fiicta  reported  by  others. 

Dr.  Marechal  concludes,  with  reason,  that  diabetes  occurs  much  more 
frequently  than  is  nfxamotAj  supposed.  The  saccharine  condition  of  the 
urine  escapes  obe^ralion,  because  tlie  atteR^on  af  pbjsidans  is  directed 
t«  some  promineBt  symptom  or  accident,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  dift- 
betic  diathesis  is  not  ui»derstood ;  but  more  especially,  because  diabetes, 
is,  in  the  minds  of  most  phyncians,  associated  with  wasting  and  emacia- 
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tion,  whereas  it  occurs  in  the  robust,  the  plethoric,  and  in  those  addicted 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Fen  of  the  text-books  and  other  recog- 
nized authorities  in  the  hands  of  physicians,  represent  the  actual  state  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject,  but  they  appear  content  to  repeat  the  stereo- 
typed views  of  their  predecessors,  going  over  with  tiresome  iteration,  the 
well 'known  symptoms,  thirst,  wasting,  abundant  diuresis,  saccharine 
urine,  etc,  and  omitting  all  reference  to  those  eariy  symptoms  which  so 
characteristically  mark  the  commenceioent  of  the  remarkable  series  of 
morbid  phenomena.  .  It  is  therefore  very  satisfactory  to  peruse  the  thor- 
ough and  exhaustive  treatise  of  Dr.  Marchal,  which  gives  us  not  only  a 
complete  outline  of  the  disease  and  its  complications,  but  also  furnishes 
us  with  the  data  upon  which  his  statements  are  baaed.  We  will  follow 
the  order  in  which  our  author  has  presented  his  facts. 

Affection!  of  the  Sinn.  The  skin  in  diabetes  is  affected  with  various 
forms  of  eruptions,  with  eschars  attd  with  ulcers.  The  emptioos  are 
generally  herpetic  in  character,  and  are  most  frequently  observed  upon 
the  prepuce  and  vulva.  Dr.  Marcbal  thinks  erythema  of  the  vulva,  is  in 
some  cases,  the  first  and  only  symptom  of  diabetes,  and  Trousseau  and 
Tardieu  coincide  with  him  id  this  opinion. 

The  eschars  vary  very  much  in  extent,  sometimes  involving  only  the 
epidermis,  but  frequently  extending  through  the  derma  to  the  subjacent 
tissues.  Although  generally  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  inflammatwy  red- 
ness, the  eschar  does  not  widen.  The  character  of  the  diabetic  eschar  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  case  narrated  by  M.  Nelaton : 

M.  B.,  EEt.  46,  robust,  full  habit,  sanguine  temperament,  and  addicted 
to  eating,  was  attacked  with  gangrene  of  the  heeL  The  skin  of  this  part 
was  transformed  into  an  eschar  similar  to  that  produced  by  the  Vienna 
paste.  When  Ml  Nelaton  was  called  in  consultation,  the  patient  was 
very  feeble.  AfUr  a  very  careful  examination,  he  was  unable  to  detect 
«ny  lesion  of  the  veins  or  arteries,  to  account  for  the  productjon  of  the 
gangrene.  Presuming  that  there  must  be  sotoe  constitutional  cause,  M. 
Nelaton  extended  his  investigations,  and  ascertained  that  the  patient  had 
diabetes.  •  •  >  The  eschar  became  detached,  leaving  an  open  sup- 
purating wound. 

I>)ftbetic  ulcers  are  commonly  seated  on  the  inferior  extremities,  but  a 
caHinncle  on  the  body  may  leave  an  indefinitely  suppurating  ulcer.  They 
also,  succeed  to  the  gangrenous  patches  of  (he  skin  or  to  carbuncle ; 
in  either  esse  separation  of  the  m<Htifled  parts  occurs  by  infiammation  of 
sucrounding  healthy  structures.  HM.  Littre  and  Robin  admit  that  the 
ulcerative  prooeas  conuats  essentially  in  a  gradual  liquebction  <^  the 
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anatomical  elements  of  a  tissue,  with  or  withont  atrophy  of  the  neighbor- 
ing anatomical  elements,  and  that  the  loss  of  substance  characteristic  of 
ulceration  is  due  to  this  liquefaction.  Theae  ulcers  have  a  diagnostic 
value  in  that  they  reveal  the  general  cause — glycosuria — yrhich  has  not 
before  been  suspected.  If  the  tisanes  are  m  a  very  bad  state,  the  ulcers 
may  become  phagadenic. 

Affection*  of  Areolar  tittut.  These  are  very  common.  Boils,  car- 
buncles and  abscesses  are  the  particular  points  of  affection  of  the  areolar 
tissue.  Generally  boils  commence  the  series  of  gangrenic  accidents.  A 
man  is  attacked  by  boils,  herpetic  eruptions  and  small  eschars;  after  a 
while  by  gangenre ;  on  examination  of  the  urine  It  will  be  found  that  he 
is  diabetic 

The  diabetic  carbuncle,  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases,  is  situated  upon  the 
nucha,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  anthrax.  Ordinarily  there  is  but  one, 
but  there  may  be  several ;  M.  Jordaa  has  seen  a  case  in  which  there  were 
twenty-two, 

Dr.  Marchal  treats  at  length  of  three  different  varieties  of  diabedc 
phlegmon:  1.  The  diffused  sub-cutaneous  phlegmon ;  2.  The  diffused  sub- 
aponeurotic phlegmon,  and,  3.  The  universal  diflueed  phlegmon. 

Diabetic  Sphacelus.  Dry  gangrene  is  exceptional.  Diabetic  gangrene 
is  generally  inflammatory.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  inferior  extremities. 
In  the  published  examples  of  gangrene  of  the  superior  extremities,  the 
inflammatory  element  was  not  only  initial,  but  predominant;  in  other 
words,  they  were  cases  of  diffused  gangrenous  phlegmon,  and  not  gan- 
grene per  le.  The  sphacelus  is  the  result  of  a  special  modification  of  the 
tissues  aud  not  of  an  obliteration  of  the  arteries. 

Dinhetie  Lenont  of  the  Gerebro-^ittal  Axit.  The  experimental  physt- 
olt^st  has  demonstrated  that  various  lesions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis 
will  produce  diabetes,  and  hence  all  the  lesions  of  this  system  found  in  the 
diabetic  have  l>een  regarded  as  primary,  instead  of  being  considered  aaa.- 
secutive,  and  produced  by  the  diabetes.  Our  author  considers  them  gene- 
rally consecutive.  The  lesions  are  very  various:  congestion  of  the  brain, 
effusion  into  the  ventricles,  apoplexy,  progressive  paralysis,  softening, 
changes  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  etc  The  symptoms  observed  are,  pain, 
vertigo,  numbness,  anesthesia,  aberration  of  tactile  sensations,  paralysis, 
convulsions,  loss  of  memory,  feebleness  of  intelligence,  etc 

Various  affecrions  ot  the  nerves  have  been  observed.  Dr.  Uarcbal 
alludes  more  especially  to  sciatica  and  lumbago,  as  frequent  compUcations 
in  the  diabetic.  The  nerves  of  special  sense  are  also  impured  in  func- 
tion ;  hence,  defects  of  hearing,  taste,  smell  and  vision,  are  often  present. 

logic 


SIS  COHPLICATIORB   or  JUhBKTEB. 

Oar  sotlior  deTotes  a  chapter  to  amblyopia  and  aberrations  of  viBioa. 
The  frequency  of  amblyopia  in  cases  of  diabetes,  b  fixed  by  Bouchardat 
at  one  ca»e  in  four  and  a  half,  and  by  Faucanneau-Dulresne  at  one  in 
eight.  Marchal  thinks  Bouchardat's  estimate  is  the  mere  nearly  correct 
one.  Gnefe  reports  a  case  in  which  the  patient  saw  only  the  left  half  of 
objects,  and  Galezowski  one  in  which  tfae  Hppreciatian  of  different  colors 
was  lost.  A  case  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Marchal,  in  which  there 
existed  amblyopia  of  the  right  eye,  and  a  cataract  in  the  left. 

On  ophthalmooc^ic  examination  of  the  cases  of  amblyopia,  alterations 
of  the  optic  prills,  congestion  of  the  retinal  vessels  and  excavations  of 
the  retina  are  seen,  but  Liebreich,  who  has  made  a  large  number  of  ex- 
aminations, concludes  that  there  is  no  ophthalmoecopic  appearance  pecu- 
liar to  diabetic  amblyopia. 

Various  conjectures  have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  cause  of  the  accii- 
mutation  of  sugar  in  the  humors  of  the  eye.  U.  Mialhe  believes  that 
the  feebleness  of  vision  is  due  to  an  abnormal  opacity  of  the  humors,  the 
result  of  diminished  alkalescence  of  tke  blood. 

Diabetie  Cataraef,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  ocular  lesions. 
Fauconneau-Dufresne  has  seen  but  one  in  162  eases,  whilst  Grffife  has 
seen  one  in  4.  -Bouchardat  has  met  with  cataract  in  the  prepnlion  <A 
one  to  38.  Sicbel  expresses  the  belief  that  it  is  impossible  to  diagnosti- 
cate a  diabetic  cataract  by  its  fonn  and  pn^^ress.  Nevertheless  it  has 
peculiar  characters.  It  is  generally  soft,  and  is  formed  with  great  rapid- 
ity, sometimes  in  a  few  days.  The  masculine  sex  and  age  from  30  to  40,* 
are  most  favorable  to  the  production  of  cataract. 

Letion*  of  BetptTmory  Orgaru.  These  consist  of  suppurating  pleurisy 
pneumonia,  gangreneof  the  lungs,  and  phthisis.  The  pneumtHiiairf'diabates 
u  frightfully  fataL  M.  Bouchardat  has  formutarised  this  fact  as  follows- 
if  a  pleuro-pneumonia  declare  itself  in  a  course  trf*  diabetes,  although  not 
alarming  in  tbe  begianing,  it  ia  always  fatal. 

In  the  cases  of  slow  diabetes,  tubercles  are  developed  in  the  lungs,  or 
pneumonia  supervenes,  or  death  occurs  io  a  few  hours  by  a  rapid  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Gangrene  of  the  lungs  Is  another  mode  of  termination 
in  these  cases,  hut  less  frequently  than  the  foregwng  lesions. 

Marchal  has  not  seen  many  cases  die  of  phthisis,  but  be  has  no  doubt 
that  diabetes  tends  strongly  to  [H^uce  the  tuberculous  cachexia.  Is 
iiospilal  practice,  where  the  patients  are  not  only  depressed  by  the  die- 

'  8«T*nuaf  Ui«RalboritlvquDt«lbTHwchsl,meCiiithdJiib*t4coMtiinotaiiIy  la  the}ouii|. 
Thi>  la  mj  owo  eiprriem.   Within  ih«  put  jMir  I  twT«  Wan  *  Aabelio  oatanut  in  »  boj 
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ease,  but  b;  poverty,  this  mode  of  termination  is  common.  According  to 
Bouchardat,  when  much  emaciation  exiete,  tubercles  will  be  found  in  the 
lunge. 

Letiont  of  the  DiguHve  ApparatuM.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  is  altered  in  the  diabetto— it  is  pale,  dry,  and  deprived  of  epi- 
thelium. Apthte  frequently  occur.  One  of  the  most  eonunon  lesions  is 
a  spongy  condition  of  the  gums  and  loss  of  teeth.  Dyspeptic  symptoms, 
vomiting,  abdominal  pun  and  constipation  are  commonly  present  After 
death,  hypertemia,  ecchymosis  and  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane 
are  found.  The  liver  is,  in  certain  cases,  the  seat  of  a  very  remarkable 
hypersemia — is  very  large  and  much  engorged.  In  a  few  cases  the  liver 
has  been  found  in  a  state  of  atrophy. 

Letioru  of  the  Genilo-  Urinary  Apparatva,  There  is  no  affection  of  the 
kidney  proper  to  diabetes.  This  is  in  oppoution  to  the  opinion  of  Hodg- 
kin,  who  argues  that  diabetes  and  albuminuria  belong  to  the  same  family , 
but  if  this  relationship  existed,  it  would,  not  affect  the  question,  since  al- 
buminuria occurs  independently  of  the  kidneys.  A  lesion  of  the  cerebro* 
spin^  axis  will  give  rise,  in  one,  to  diabetes,  in  another  to  albuminuria- 

"Die  kidneys  are  generally  hypertrophied,  sometimes  simply  in  a  state 
of  hyperemia,  the  corpuscles  of  Malphigi  being  more  easily  seen,  and 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  increased.  Certain  renal  lesions  which  have 
been  encountered  in  cases  of  diabetes,  are  purely  coincident  and  fortui- 
tous, such  as  abscesses,  and  the  cysts  c^erved  by  Kuechenmeister. 

Pathogeny  of  DiabOet.  Our  author  concludes  his  work  by  a  pathogenic 
summary.  He  compresses  into  this  the  conclusions  reached,  aiW  a  most 
elaborate  study  of  the  theories  of  Mialhe,  of  Reynoso,  of  Bouchardat 
and  of  Bernard.  He  divides  the  cases  into  two  classes :  uric  diabeta  and 
eerthro-tpinal  diabeUi. 

Dr.  Marchal  believes  that  there  is  an  identity  in  the  nature  of  gout  and 
diabetes,  subordinated  in  both  to  the  same  morbid  unity — the  acid  diathe- 
sis. He  explains  the  producti<ai  of  diabetes  in  this  way :  by  the  increase 
in  the  acidity  t»  the  blood,  (uric  acid,)  and  by  the  correlative  diminution 
of  the  alkalinity,  the  sugar  is  not  consumed  as  formed,  but  circulating  in 
the  blood  in  greater  oi  less  proportion  is  constantly  eliminated,  but  also 
constantly  produced.  Placed  In  contact  with  all  the  tissues,  it  produces 
after  a  time  in  the  capillary  vessels  a  disposition  to  inflammation,  and 
upon  the  nervous  system  effects  refcrrible  to  the  inflammatory  diathesis, 
or  a  modification  purely  dynamicaL  It  produces,  also,  a  general  condi- 
tion of  feebleness  to  which  we  apply  the  term  diabetic  asthenia,  which 
exhibiu  itself  in  a  tendency  to  gangrene,  and  death  from  slight  causes. 
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In  the  nerrous  sjet^m,  apoplexj  and  cerebral  congestion  are  the  result 
of  the  inflammatory  diathesis ;  ambljopia,  anaphrodinio,  etc.,  are  evidences 
of  the  dynamical  modification.  The  idea  of  analomical  alterations  must 
be  excluded  from  the  last  named  caaes,  because  of  the  promptitude  with 
which  vision  and  the  genital  aptitude  are  recovered  under  the  influeiwe 
of  appropriate  treatment. 

The  author  bases  his  rules  of  treatment  upon  his  view  of  the  patho- 
geny. 

As  sugar  is  produced  from  starch,  the  starchy  foods  should  be  withheld. 

As  the  withdrawal  of  the  starch  which  is  the  principal  respiratory  ali- 
ment, lowers  the  respiratory  function,  it  is  necessary  to  replace  it  with 
sabstances  of  the  some  order — the  fat  aliments. 

As  the  acidity  increases  with  the  diminution  of  the  alkalinity,  it  is 
necessary  to  withdraw  acids,  and  give  alkalies. 

As  diabetes  produces  asthenia,  tonics  are  required,  etc. 

The  author  ends  his  volume  with  a  few  pn^ositions  which  he  desires 
to  place  in  strong  relief. 

Diabetes  is  very  common,  and  at  imidiom  as  it  is  common  ;  JreqvttUU/  it 
hat  not  been,  nor  is  stiU  recognised,  because  those  who  are  attacked  vrilh  it 
are  generally  of  vigorous  constitution,  and  preserve  for  a  long  time  their 
healthy  appearance  aud  their  activity. 

Fat  and  rohist  men  who  tat  and  drink  a  great  deal,  vho  ire  suigeet  to 
boils,  and  especially  to  carbuncles,  whose  gums  soften,  and  who  suffer  from 
gravel,  lumbago  and  sciatica,  ihould  be  suspected  to  Have  diabetes,  etc. 


Semovalof  Stone  from  Female  Sadder.    By  Wm.  B.  McGavran,  M.  D., 
Knightstown,  Indiana. 

Urs.  Marlow,  aged  34,  native  of  North  Carolina,  mother  of  fourteen 
children,  applied  to  mc,on  June  14, 1867,for  medical  treatment.  Found 
her  suffering  from  what  I  then  supposed  to  be  chronic  urettiritis ;  urethra 
inflamed  and  sensitive  to  the  touch ;  difficulty  in  urinating,  accompanied 
by  vesical  tenesmus;  no  discharge  of  blood  or  pus;  urine  acid,  contain- 
ing no  albumen.  The  patient  had  been  in  this  condition  nearly  two 
years,  suflering  sometimes  intensely;  health  considerably  affected  by  the 
local  difficulty.  Ordered  nitrate  of  silver  20  gra,,  to  water  1  oz.,  to  be 
injected  into  the  urethra  every  four  days,  and  placed  her  under  tonic  and 
anodyne  course  of  treatment.  June  19th,  patient  better.  Injection  had 
a  good  effect,  but  there  was  still  some  tenesmus.    I  explored  the  bladder 
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iritb  a  sound  and  found  a  stone.  Dr.  Ciuiaday  was  called  in  consulta- 
tion, and,  afier  a  careful  examination,  we  decided  that  we  had  a  case 
of  Btone  to  deal  vilh,  and  that  it  was  about  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
length  by  one-half  inch  in  thickness.  After  informing  the  patient  and 
her  friends  of  the  relative  amount  of  risk  in  allowing  the  stone  to  remain 
within  the  bladder,  or  extracting  it  hj  operation,  it  vas  dedded  to  ope- 
rate. 

On  the  25tb  of  June,  assisted  by  Drs.  Canaday,  Rollins,  Beaver  and 
Cochran,  the  patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  had  h«r 
placed  in  the  position  for  lithotomy,  and,  afler  removing  from  the  urethra 
a  sponge  tent  which  I  had  inserted  about  an  hour  previously,  I  introduced 
my  little  finger  into  the  bladder.  I  found  the  stone,  reassured  myself  as 
to  its  size,  and  considered  the  probability  of  its  removal  through  the  di- 
lated urethra.  Withdrawing  my  little  finger  and  inserting  my  index  fin- 
ger, by  steady  and  continued  pressure  I  succeeded  in  dilating  the  canal 
BuflBciently  to  introduce  a  pair  of  forceps  and  seize  the  stone.  After 
three  trials,  with  llie  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  in  the  vagina  behind 
the  stone,  I  succeeded  in  removing  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of  myself  and 
assistants,  and  the  joy  of  the  family.  There  was  but  little  laceration  of 
the  parts.  The  patient  recovered  from  the  influence  of  the  antesthetic 
without  trouble.  Administered  an  anodyne,  directed  cold  applications  to 
Uie  parts,  and  enjoined  rest. 

On  the  following  day  I  found  the  patient  comfortable ;  urine  retained 
for  four  hours ;  but  little  dbturbance,  and  no  discharge  of  blood  or  pus ; 
health  improving.  August  2d,  patient  has  been  up  all  day,  expresses 
herself  relieved,  and  feels  that 'life  is  not  such  a  burden  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  two  years. 

The  atone  was  of  the  lithic  acid  variety,  and  measured  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  in  length  by  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
weighed  156  grains. 

The  fact  of  having  seen  the  report  of  a  similar  case  in  the  London 
Lancet,  prompted  me  to  bring  before  the  profession  this  instance  of  re- 
moval of  stone  per  welhram. 


fracture  of  the  Humerus  ^  Muscular  Action.     Reported  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
We  1ST,  Richmond. 

■ Cook,  farmer,  at  23,  while  driving  cattle,  March  15, 1866,  and  in 

the  act  of  throwing  a  small  stone,  felt  somethmg  snap  in  his  right  arm. 
Severe  pun  followed,  with  inability  to  raise  the  arm.     Visiting  him  boom 
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three  hours  after  the  accident,  I  found  him  Buffering  severelj'  from  pun 
in  the  entire  limb.  On  examiDatioo,  I  found  considerable  swelling  abont 
the  middle  cf  the  arm,  and  readilj  discovered  that  the  humerus  was 
fractured  near  its  middle.  There  was  hut  little  displacement  of  the  frag- 
ments  as  the  bone  was  broken  almost  transversely. 

An  intelligent  covrade,  who  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
stated  that  but  little  force  was  employed  in  the  effort  to  throw  the  stone, 
or  to  use  his  words,  "  Cook  only  gave  the  stone  a  slight  toss,  when  I  heard 
hia  arm  crack.    The  stone  fell  a  few  feet  from  him." 

The  stone  was  shown  to  me.  It  was  an  ordinary  pebble,  weighing 
about  an  ounce. 

The  patient  stated  that  he  had  always  enjoyed  good  health,  and  that 
none  of  his  bones  had  ever  been  fractured  before.  His  muscular  devel- 
opment was  only  medium  ;  indeed  the  muscles  of  the  arms  were  rather 
flabby.     No  evidence  of  disease  of  the  bones  was  detected. 

The  arm  was  dressed  with  splints  made  of  binders'  board,  and  placed  in 
the  usual  position.     Perfect  recovery  followed. 


Vfrnirum  Viride,  a  Stimulant.     By  S.  D.  Tdhnet,  M.  D.,  Circleville,  0. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  therapeutic  action  of  veratrum  vi- 
ride, that  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  increase  the  very  extended  literatnre 
of  this  subject ;  but,  with  diffidence,  let  me  say  that  I  think  that  in  almost 
every  article  that  has  yet  been  published  an  erroneous  view  has  been 
taken  of  its  action.  A  classification  has  been  assigned  to  it  that  in  many 
cases  has  led  to  iniurious  or  inefficient  application  of  the  medicine. 

"Wo  all  know  that  ila  specific  action  is  to  slow  the  heart.  Beasoning 
from  this,  it  has  ha<<tily  been  called  a  depressant,  a  sedative,  an  adjunct 
to,  or  substitute  for,  the  lancet,  and  with  the  avowed  inlention  of  lessening 
the  torce  of  the  heart,  it  has  been  given  in  sthenic  diseases,  or  in  the  early 
stajies  of  acute  diseases,  when  this  organ  is  irritated  to  excessive  action. 

A  brief  comparison  should  satisfy  ns  that  veratramis  not  similar  in 
physiol<^caI  action  to  the  lancet:  blood  letting  quickens  the  pulse  and 
shortens  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  that  is,  it  debilitates ;  veratrum 
slows  the  pulse  and  lengthens  and  strengthens  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
that  is,  it  increases  its  muscular  power.  So  far,  then,  from  being  a  de- 
pressant, nnalt^ous  in  eff'ect  to  blood-letdng,  we  have  in  veratrum  an 
antagonist  to  (his  debilitating  remedy — a  certun,  safe  and  powerful  means 
of  increasing  and  maintaining  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart. 
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In  this  view  of  its  action,  we  have,  I  think,  the  correct  indication  for 
its  application.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  disease,  b;  increasing  the  alrea^ 
flxcesaive  action  of  the  heart,  Teratnim  may  do,  and  sometimes  does, 
aerious  injury ;  but  in  the  Liter  at&gce  of  protracted  acute  diseases,  when 
the  violent  reaction  has  subsided — when  the  pulse  grows  rapid  and  the 
heart  beats  with  a  feeble  impulse,  and  death  is  threatened  from  esbauition 
of  this  organ — veratrum  in  proper  doses,  by  its  stimulant  action,  will  tend 
the  life  current  through  the  body  with  a  steadier  stroke  and  a  fuller  flow, 
I  believe  it  lo  be  pre-eminently  lie  stimulant  in  this  condition,  and  that  it 
will  succeed  in  saving  life  when  alcoholic  and  all  other  stimulants  fail. 

In  illustration  of  this  mode  of  using  this  remedy,  permit  me  briefly  to 
cite  three  cases  in  which  its  stimulant  action,  perti^ts,  saved  the  patients 
from  imminent  death. 

In  the  fifth  week  ofa  badly  treated  typhoid  fever,  the  pulse  had  grada- 
ally  accelerated  to  over  140  beats,  and  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  was 
very  short.  Alcoholic  stimnlants,  food,  opium,  and  quinine  failed  to  check 
the  prog^ressive  debility.  Two  drop  doses  of  veratrom,  repeated  every 
two  hours,  slowed  and  swelled  the  pulse,  increased  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
and  carried  the  patient  to  convalescence. 

In  a  case  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  with  consequent  dilatation  of 
the  heart,  the  heart  fla^;ed  under  an  increased  demand  for  power  to 
overcome  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  caused  by  an  inter-current 
bronchitis.  Its  action  became  very  irregular  and  intermittent — the  first 
sound  almost  inaudible.  The  patient  was  in  imminent  danger  of  fatal 
syncope,  fainting  having  already  occurred  from  an  attempt  to  assume  a 
semt-erect  position.  Veralrnm  in  24  hours  steadied  and  strengthened 
the  heart,  and  the  patient  rapidly  convalesced,  on  subridence  of  the  ca- 
tarrhal affliction. 

In  a  case  of  acute  dysentery,  the  patient  went  from  bad  to  worse.  On 
the  seventh  day,  notwithstanding  the  free  exhibition  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants, tonics,  food,  &c.,  the  pulse  was  beyond  accurate  count.  There 
were  all  the  indications  of  extreme  physical  and  vital  exhaustion,  and 
the  patient  was  apparently  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Two  drop  doses 
<^  veratram,  repeated  every  hour,  brought  the  pulse  within  120  beats. 
Its  stimulant  action  was  manifested  in  the  warmer  extremities  and 
brighter  countenance,  and  the  patient  slowly  convalesced,  after  having 
traveled  as  far  into  the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death "  as  was  consistent 
with  a  safe  return. 

These  cases  are  only  sample  cases,  given  without  exaggeration,  with 
the  sincere  desire  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  more  directly 
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to  the  invaluable  slimnlant  quality  of  Teratrum.  Many  practitioners 
have  undoubtedly  recognized  tbis  virtue,  and  hence  made  the  proper  ap- 
pliplication  of  the  remedy ;  yet,  in  the  pages  of  all  of  onr  magazines  it  U 
emmeonsly  still  classed  as  a  sedative. 


Frntdtired  Wowad  of  Liver  and  IrUeiHne. — Recovery.     By  8.  W.  Feck, 
M.  D.,  Washington,  Ind. 

J.  B.,  aged  18,  a  robust,  healthy  young  man,  was  brought  to  my  office 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  1865,  with  a  bayonet  wound,  three  inches 
long,  in  the  upper  part  of  right  lumbar  region.  The  intestine  was  greatly 
protruded  and  was  half  divided  across.  After  closing  the  wound  in  the 
intestine  with  three  interrupted  sutures,  and  enlarging  the  external  wound, 
I  replaced  the  gut,  which  was  much  swollen.  Hemorrhage  from  the 
partially  divided  bowel  was  controlled  by  Uic  application  of  perchloride 
of  iron. 

The  patient  was  then  removed  to  his  room,  and  placed  upon  his  left 
side ;  an  anodyne  was  administered,  and  the  wound  was  dressed  lightly, 
after  inserting  into  it  a  slippery-elm  barit  tent. 

On  the  following  day,  bowels  moved  by  a  saline  purgative,  about  thirty- 
six  hours  after  the  accident ;  some  febrile  symptoms ;  appUed  cold  water 
dressing. 

Three  days  after  injury,  considerable  peritoneal  inflammation,  high 
fever,  pulse  100.  Ordered  iced  drinks,  pounded  ice  to  abdomen,  and 
light  diet. 

On  the  fifth  day,  there  was  a  sudden  gush  tnm  the  wound,  of  about  a 
pint  of  a  thin  fluid,  colored  with  bile.  There  was  no  escape  of  gas  or 
feces.  I  then  discovered  that  the  liver  had  been  punctured,  to  the  depth 
of  four  or  five  inches  as  near  as  I  could  determine.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  bile  was  discharged  through  the  external  opening  before  the 
wound  was  healed. 

Continued  the  application  of  ice,  and  kept  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  con- 
dition. The  tent  waspermitted  to  remain  until  the  granulations  pushed  it 
out,  and  the  discharge  had  ceased.  The  sutures  came  away  on  the  tenth 
day. 

Thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  patient  was  walking 
•bout,  and  is  now  welL 

Quite  a  number  <^  physicians  who  saw  him  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
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told  him  he  could  not  recover ;  and  Buigeons  to  whom  he  haa  since  related 
his  case,  expressed  their  disbelief  in  the  curableness  of  sach  a  wound. 

A  sinus  was  formed  from  the  Uver  to  the  external  opening,  wlu<^ti  pre- 
Tented  the  discharge  from  being  poured  into  the  peritoneal  cavitj'.  He 
suffered  from  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm  by  the  swollen  intestine. 

It  is  mj  opinion  that  mj  patient  would  have  died  had  not  ice  been 
used  freely. 


Action  of  the  StdpkaU  of  Quinine  upon  the  Nervoui  Syttem,  a  note  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  A.  EdlenbekO.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Gmettv  dtt  Hopitaux,  by  L.  J.  Frazee,  Prof.  Mat. 
Med.  in  Ky.  Sch'  ol  of  Medicine. 

Experiments  made  upon  trogs,  in  order  lo  study  the  physiological  ef- 
fects of  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  have  furnished  me  with  the  following 
results. 

■  1.  The  sulphate  of  quinine,  applied  by  means  of  hypodermic  injection 
(from  3  to  12  centigrammes),  produces,  afler  from  one  to  five  minutes, 
decided  derangenifnl  of  respiration  and  of  the  movements  of  the  heart. 

2.  Respiration  becomes  irregular  and  feeble;  the  movements  ceasing 
first  in  the  sides,  and  then  in  the  jugular  and  nasal  regions.  The  abso- 
lute cessation  of  the  respiratory  movements,  under  large  doses,  takes 
place  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes ;  under  small  doses,  in  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes.  Under  large  doses  the  frequency  of  the  respiratory 
movements  continues  lo  diminish,  and  that  in  a  rapid  manner,  while  un- 
der small  doses  this  diminution  of  frequency  is  irregular,  and  oflen  inter- 
rupted by  a  temporary  augmentation. 

3.  The  derangement  of  the  heart's  action  manifests  itself  more  espe- 
cially in  a  diminution  of  force  and  fi'equency  of  the  cardiac  contractions, 
a  diminution  whieh  is  gradual,  and  not  dependent  upon  the  derangement 
of  respiration  ;  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  cease,  indeed,  much  later  than 
the  respiratory  movements,  sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  .four  or  five 

4.  The  effect  upon  the  heart  is  not  the  result  of  the  influence  exerted 
upon  the  pneumogastric  nerves  and  upon  the  medulla  oblongata ;  it  being 
still  produced  where  these  nerves  are  previoujtly  cut.  It  results  rather 
from  the  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart 
and  upon  the  excito-motor  ganglia  situated  in  the  heart  itself. 
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5.  The  heart  torn  out  aod  pluDged  into  a  solution  (1  to  6)  of  the  oen* 
tral  aalphate  of  quinine  Boon  loses  its  excitahilitj ;  not  bo  soon,  however, 
as  a  Toluntarj  mascle  treated  in  the  same  wa^. 

6.  The  puleatiooB  of  the  posterior  Ij'mphatic  hearts  are  retarded  and 
suspended  hy  the  effects  of  the  poison  ;  tbe  absolute  arrest  of  these  or> 
gans  preceding,  in  most  cases,  the  cessation  of  the  regpiratorjr  move- 

7.  Some  minutefi  afler  the  poisoning,  and  simulfaneoiiBly  with  the  fee 
bleness  of  tbe  respiratory  movement,  there  is  observed  a  total  want  of 
reaction  on  the  application  of  external  irritants.  The  strongest  chemical 
or  mechaoical  irrilatitw  of  tbe  skin  producing  not  the  slightest  move- 
ment, the  cornea,  however,  preserving  its  irritability  a  little  longer  than 
other  parts. 

8.  This  general  loss  of  irritability  resalte  neither  from  a  lesion  of  the  pe- 
ripheral terminatitm  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  nor  from  a  leBion  of  their 
DOnducting  fibres,  which  is  easily  demonstrated  by  resorting  to  p<nBoning 
upon  one  side  exclusively.  It  depends  upon  a  funclional  derangement  of 
the  intermediate  spinal  apparatus  wliich  presides  over  the  reflex  move- 
ments. The  derangement  of  function  manifests  itself  even  while  the 
«entripetal  passage  to  the  brain  is  still  complete,  and  while  the  spouta- 
neous  movements  ue  still  in  play.  Then,  tie  ndphaU  of  quinine  aeti,  at 
Jvrtt,  on  the  centen  of  the  reflex  movements  in  the  tpinid  marrow,  andthtn 
vpon  the  cerebral  eenteri  of  teHtibilitg  and  of  voluntary  motion. 

9.  The  reflex  action  is  suspended  in  the  same  way,  whether  it  be  in  a 
state  of  health  or  disease,  if  there  is  first  used  an  injection  of  a  small 
quantity  of  nitrate  of  strychnine  (10  gr.  001).  Strychnine  and  qmnine 
art  afUagonitti  m  regard  to  their  reciprocal  action  vpon  the  reflex  moet' 
nuntt. 

10.  The  sulphate  of  quinine  acts  neither  upon  the  muscular  contract- 
ility, the  irritability  of  the  motor  nerves,  nor  their  inter-muscular  peri- 
pheral extremities.  Applied  directly  upon  tbe  transverse  section  of  a 
voluntary  muscle,  it  causes  contractions ;  while  a  muscle  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  Uie  medicine  very  rapidly  loses  its  irritability.  It  does  not 
act  upon  the  transverse  section  of  a  motor  nerve. 


Operative  Gj/nteeofogy — Oonlintud  Jrmn  Auffuil  2fo.  p.  i77. 

I.  Mode  of  procedure  in  the  normal  position  of  the  neek  and  o*  uteri, 

Wben  the  oe  uteri  is  simply  contracted,  bo  that  the  canal  is  hardly  as  large 

«B  a  pui,  I  employ  tlie  foUowmg  method  and  inslmment :  I  introduce  a  Fer- 
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guson's  Bpectiluin  and  bring  the  neck  of  the  uterus  into  it  ae  far  aa  possible. 
I  then  t^e  an  instrament  which,  with  its  handle,  is  a  few  inches  longer  than 
the  speculum,  and  made  after  the  pattern  of  the  knife  employed  in  iridee- 
tomj,  which,  however,  has  a  blunt  end,  from  one  to  two  lines  long,  and 
of  the  thickness  of  a  common  knitting  needle ;  behind  this  probe-like 
point  is  a  knife  about  eleven-twelfths  of  an  inch  long,  which  presenta  on 
both  sides  a  cutting  triangle.  Immediately  behind  the  probe-point  the 
knife  is  about  one-leoth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  but  gradually  increases 
towards  the  base,  where  it  is  about  one-half  an  inch  in  width.  Wh^ 
the  knife  is  introduced  it  splits  both  lateral  walls  equally,  the  incision  be- 
ing deepest  towards  the  os  externum.  If  in  some  cases  we  are  unable  to 
introduce  the  straight  knife,  we  can  bend  it  to  suit  the  direction  of  the 
cerricnl  canal.  Does,  however,  the  dilatation  thus  made  prove  insuffi- 
cient, we  can  make  another  incision,  more  or  less  in  depth,  perpendicular 
to  the  first,  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterine  neck.  The  incision 
will  then  be  J  sht^>ed.  Until  I  had  made  the  knife  above  described,  I 
was  compelled  to  content  myself  with  Luer's  instruments. 

A.  Dilalaiion  with  Lum't  inttrumeTiU.  1.  A  lady,  mother  of  several 
diildren,  suffered  for  a  considerable  time  with  severe  menorrhagia  and 
annoying  fluor-albus,  which  prevented  her  from  walking ;  she  was  treated 
by  our  best  physicians  with  injections  of  alum,  &c.,  hut  without  benefit. 
The  disease  consisted  in  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  neck  of  the  utertis, 
which  measured  about  two  and  a  half  incliea  in  length,  and  about  one 
and  a  quarter  incbea  in  width ;  the  supcr.or  portion  of  the  neck  was  normal. 
I  proposed  amputation  of  the  uterine  neck,  by  the  galvano-caustic  method 
and  operated  in  June,  1865.  The  operation  passed  off  well,  but  a  severe 
hemorrhage  ensued,  which  was  not  entirely  arrested  by  the  tampon.  In 
the  act  of  cauterizing*  the  last  portion  the  wire  slipped  and  a  semi-lunar 
Qsp,  of  about  half  the  size  of  the  Uttle-flnger  nail,  remained,  which  seems 
to  have  laid  itself  partially  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  Complete  re- 
covery followed.  About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1866,  however,  the 
lady  complmned  greatly  of  severe  pain  during  m-instruation,  as  well  aa  of 
prolonged  and  profuse  loss  of  blood  during  this  period.  A  local  exami- 
nation revealed  the  ftct  that  the  uterus  was  a  little  reiroverted ;  I  could 
not  detect  the  oa  uteri  either  with  the  finger  or  with  the  ordinary  specn- 
Xvaa.  I  then  resorted  to  the  use  of  Luer's  lai^est  speculum — the  patient 
lying  npon  her  left  side — and  found,  high  up,  a  little  point-tike  opening, 
into  which  I  could  not,  at  first,  introduce  an  A  violin  string ;  however,  by 
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peraeverance,  I  aucceedctl  in  introducing  even  thicker  strings  (D  stringi 
for  violincello),  and  with  Luer's  hysterotome  incised  the  uterua  from  right 
to  lefl.  Hince  that  time  all  trouble  has  ceased,  menstruation  is  normal, 
and  the  patient  perfectly  welL 

2.  A  married  lady  of  the  better  class  of  society,  childless,  had — in  conse- 
qaence  of  energetic  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver — a  cicatricial  con- 
traction  of  the  os  uteri ;  the  canal  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mere 
point.  Incisions  were  made  with  Luer's  instrument,  followed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  eea-tangle  tenls.  The  menstrual  flow  is  now  una':compaiiied 
with  pain,  and  easy — llie  non-conception  of  the  patiunt  is  due  to  the  ex- 
tremely debilitated  condition  of  the  huttband. 

3,  A  married  lady,  also  of  the  better  class  of  society,  was  sterile  in 
consequence  of  a  catarrh  of  the  cervical  canal,  with  a  mueb  contracted 
OS  uteri  externum;  the  enaui  treatment  as  in  number  two  was  employed. 

In  none  of  the  cases  here  enumerated — in  the  two  lust  Fergusson'e  spec- 
ulum was  uscd^-did  any  notable  amount  of  hemorrhage  occur. 

B.  JhlatatioH  wilh  my  above-deteribed  dottile  cutting  hnife.  A  young 
married  lady,  Mrs.  K.,  sterile,  a  sufferer  from  catarrh  of  the  cervical 
canal,  with  a  much  cuntnicted  os  uteri,  and  a  swollen  coUum  titeri,  was 
operated  upon  with  one  of  my  iDstruments,  and  atterwards  an  additional 
incision  was  made  with  u  small,  straight  probe-poiuted  knife,  with  a  long 
handle,  in  a  direi-tion  pt;rpendiculai'  to  the  lirst,  in  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  colium  nleri;  through  this  wide  opening  the  uterine  sound  was  easily 
passed  Into  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The  hemorrhage  was  trilling,  and 
was  arrested  by  the  ordinary  means.  As  yet  I  have  not  divided  the  col- 
lum  vteri  laterally  and  obliquely,  as  Sims  directs ;  if  this  should  be  done, 
however,  the  scissors  described  below  will  be  tbund  adequiite. 

II.  Procteding  in  adaormal  patitions  of  the  ot  uteri.  If  the  os,  in 
consequence  of  displaceinent  of  the  uterus,  is  placed  almost  behind  the 
horizontal  portion  of  the  pubis,  (whereby  the  os  uteri  is  obstructed  by  an 
accumulation  of  tenaciolli^  mucus — the  posterior  lip  is  generally  longer 
than  the  anterior,)  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge and  entrance  of  the  sperm,  we  have,  without  any  previous  me- 
chanical erection  of  the  uterus  to  its  normal  position,  to  place  the  orifice 
of  the  cervi<»l  canal  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus.  In  other  words,  the  artificial  os  uteri  must  be  placed  where 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  fundus  of  the  womb  towards 
the  vagina,  would  end  in  the  external  opeaing. 

This  is  only  possible  when  the  entire  posterior  wall  of  the  colium  uteri 
ie  completely  split  to  its  insertion  into  the  fundus  of  the  vagina,  and  can 
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be  done  in  two  different  ways.  a.  With  the  knife  already  described,  or 
with  one  bent  in  the  form  of  a  hook,  with  a  long  handle  which  can  be 
introduced  through  FergusBon's  uterine  speculum. 

Case  1.  Mrs.  D,,  childlea?,  suffering  terribly  from  djsmenorrhixa,  had 
anteversion  with  anteflexion  of  the  uterus.  The  cervix  was  beat  for- 
wards and  upwards,  the  anterior  lip  being  almost  invisible.  It  was 
impossible  to  introduce  the  sound.  I  introduced  the  long  bent  knife  to 
about  the  height  of  the  insertion  of  the  vagina,  pushed  the  point  Ibrougli 
And  bitckwai'dii,  and  drew  the  blade  forward  through  the  posterior  cervi- 
cal wall  to  the  external  os.  Hemorrhage,  though  considerable,  was  ar- 
rested by  the  ordinary  means.  Recovery  took  place  without  any  trouble 
whatever  ;  the  incision  remains  over  one-half  an  ioch  in  lengtli,  and' the 
sound  can  be  easily  inserted  two  and  one-half  inches;  and  the  general 
health  is  decidedly  improved. 

Case  2.   Mrs.  L ,  childless,  suffered  with  catarrh  of  the  cervix ; 

the  posterior  lip  was  ulcerated  and  so  much  swollen  as  to  lessen  the  siee 
of  the  canal.  With  a  Sims'  speculum  I  exposed  the  os,  and  with  a  pur 
of  scissors  with  a  common  lock,  the  right  blade  bearing  on  its  point  the 
hook,  lo  be  described  hereafter,  I  split  the  posterior  lip.  There  was  no 
hemorrliftge.  The  ulceration  disappeared  under  the  application  of  ni- 
trate of  silver.  As  the  lateral  wall  of  the  cervix  appeared  mack  dis- 
tended, I  made  an  additional  lateral  incision  with  a  straight  long-handled 
knife. 

Case  3.  Mrs.  L ,  childless ;  the  os  externum  was  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  in  the  above  case ;  there  was  retroveruon  with  anteflexion  of 
the  uterus.  I  incised  the  collum  uteri  with  the  scissors  through  the  open- 
ing of  one  of  FerguBSon's  largest  specula,  and  divided  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  cervix  to  the  fundus  of  the  vagina;  immediately  the  obstmction 
to  the  introduction  of  the  sound  was  removed,  ther«  was  but  little  blood 
loei,  and  menstruation  was  thenceforth  easy. 

Description  of  my  SeiMtort.  The  length  of  the  straight  scissors  is,  al- 
together, 23  centimetres ;  the  cutting  surface  of  both  branches  is  3  centi- 
metres ;  the  distance  from  the  point  of  the  scissors  to  the  lock  is  at  least 
5  centimetres ;  on  the  blunt  end  of  the  right  branch,  at  a  right  angle  lo 
the  cutting  surface  is  a  small  hook  about  one  line  in  length,  the  other 
branch  is  smooth. 

In  opening  and  closing  the  instrument,  the  branches  cross  each  other 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  American  bullet  forceps.  With  this  instrument 
it  is  possible  to  operate  even  through  one  of  the  smallest  of  Fergusson's 
speculums.    I  will  here  mention  that  U  is  desirable  not  to  move  the  blade 
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which  has  the  hook  attached,  aft«r  it  has  been  introduced,  but  to  bold  it 
steady  and  move  the  other  blade  toward  it ;  in  order  not  to  mistake  the 
blades,  it  is  be§t  U>  tie  a  colored  string  to  the  handle  of  the  smooth  blade ; 
only  the  marked  handle  is  to  be  moved. 

How  to  arrrit  Hemorrhage.  After  the  incision  is  completed.  I  intro- 
duce, with  Simpson's  spcmge-holder,  a  small  piece  of  linen  folded  about 
four  times  and  sewed,  to  which  a  siring  has  been  attached,  and  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  aesqui-chlorlde  of  iron  and  glycerine,  between  the  lips  of 
the  wound.  If  the  bleeding  does  Dot  stop,  repeat  the  ojieration ;  it  will 
3eld<Hn  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  a  third  time.  I  then  till  up  the  vagina 
with  a  tampon  of  wadding,  dipped  in  glycerine,  nccording  to  Sims'  recom- 
mendation ;  this  I  allow  to  remain  for  two  or  three  days  when  I  remove 
it,  and  every  two  days,  for  about  a  week,  introduce  Simpson's  blunt 
sponge-holder  into  the  wound  to  prevent  it  from  healing  too  quickly. 

In  none  of  the  above  cases  have  I  seen  the  slightest  peritoneal  inflam- 

l%e  bloodless  method  of  dilating  the  ot,  with  total  aireiia  of  the  tame. 
Although  total  atresia,  followed  by  metrorrhagia,  seldom  occ;urs,  yet  in  con- 
sequence of  extreme  cauterization  of  women  who  have  formerly  men- 
struated normally,  it  does  at  titnea  occur.  How  i»  the  os  to  be  opened 
without  cutting  instruments?  We  use  the  slow-working  Vieima  paste, 
or  Filho's  caustic,  which  require  to  he  repeated  for  several  dajsj  when, 
after  the  falling  off  of  the  crust,  no  opening  ap^iears,  we  resort  to  cau- 
terization with  lunar  caustic. 

Mrs.  M ,  mother  of  two  children,  suffered  from  profuiw  fluor  albus 

and  ulceration  of  the  os  uteri.  From  too  energetic  cauterization,  the  ca- 
nal was  entirely  closed.  The  sufferer — a  patient  of  Dr.  Wallher,  who 
directed  her  to  me — consulted  the  most  eminent  physicians,  of  that  spe- 
cialty, in  Bohemia.  The  written  diagnoses  of  these  physicians  were  verj- 
wavering  and  confiised,  but  they  seemed  to  convey  the  idea  that  retention 
of  the  menses  was  the  cause  of  her  trouble,  and  which  was  not  operated 
for  on  the  ground  that  the  uterus  was  not  sufficiently  filled  with  men- 
strual blood.  To  improve  the  patient's  general  health,  she  was  sent  to  a 
watering  place ;  what  good  has  been  effected  by  this,  I  do  not  know.  I 
concnrred  in  Dr.  Walther's  diagnosis*  that  then?  was  retrovertion  of  the 
imperfonUe  wUntt.     Examination  througli  the  vagina  and  rectum  proveil 

°Ills  posaiblc  that  the  [ftronraion  wu  pment  U  the  tiint  of  caotenuiiaa  in  Paria.  noil 
tlvia  olrcna  vXert  arllfiaoUi  wu  ikHlst*d  b;  the  poaition  ot  [he  Dlcnis. 

We  mu)l.  thereloTp,  be  Tery  careful  In  cuileriang  the  iilecua  in  Uitplacemenla  with  ■cunt)' 
cMamenlil  diioharge. 
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the  uterus  to  be  retroverted,  soft  and  doughy,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
large  orange. 

Throagh  a  common  speculum  I  cauterized  a  epot  where  the  oe  uteri 
was  slightly  indented,  wiUi  Filho's  caustic  paste,  which  I  spread  over  a 
space  as  lai^  as  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  and  allowed  it  to  remain 
until  a  crust  was  formed.  I  then  washed  the  parts  with  dilute  vinegar-t 
Atler  the  lapse  of  two  days,  I  forcibly  removed  ihe  crust  and  cauterized 
deeply  with  nitrate  of  silver;  two  days  after  this  latter  application,  as  I 
attempted  to  remove  the  crust,  the  retained  tea-like  menstrual  blood  com- 
menced flowing  slowly,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  over  one  and  one- 
half  cupfhls  were  discharged. 

At  first  the  uterus  measured  ten  centimetres,  but  by  the  application  of 
sea-tangle  tents,  the  cavity  was  contracted  to  7  centimetres.  After  the 
menses  bad  again  appeared,  the  lady  left  Dresden.  I  requested  her  phj- 
eian  to  introduce  the  sound  about  every  two  weeks,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  OS  still  remained  open. 
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TVantaetiotu  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society,  at  ill  Sevtnieenth  An- 
nual Seition,  1867. 

'Wlthont  a  bulky  volume  or  very  many  papers,  we  think  we  can  justly 
congratulate  the  profession  of  the  State  upon  the  character  of  the  tran- 
sactions for  the  current  year.  There  is  a  practical  interest  about  most  of 
the  subjects  which  cannot  fail  to  make  them  interesting  to  every  practi- 
tioner, and  the  tone  and  spiritoftheproceedings  were  such  as  to  inspire  the 
friends  of  professional  advancement  with  confidence  and  hope. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  a  new  feature,  a  verbatim  report  of  the  debates, 
by  a  phonographic  reporter.  The  debate  is  often  as  interesting  and  as 
valuable  as  the  paper  which  gives  rise  to  it,  and  their  presence  adds  much 
to  the  value  of  the  transactions.  Tet  the  debates  should  certainly  have 
been  printed  in  connection  with  the  paper  read,  and  not,  as  has  been  done, 

t  In  rerarence  to  the  oppliatiiHi  of  tba  naaiUc  paaU,  I  will  add  KAwworda  of  warning.  Not 
long  ago  lopeisted  b;  the  galTaDO-canatic  method  upon  ■  ladj  who  bud  aamemBplciont  look, 
ing  excrescence*  open  Ihe  poilaiioi  wall  oTthe  cerrlz  uteri.  Tba  eiarcacensea  were  removed 
with  aaiKBoia  and  cantettied  eeieral  limss  with  Filho'a  oaoatia  peate.  The  neoMaar;  piwaa- 
tionto  naeb  ibe  parta  afterwaida  wilh  Tinegat  waa  omitted,  and  ao  nloeratloa  aboat  two  Inchea 
long,  on  (ha  poalerior  taginal  wall,  waa  the  Toault  el  thii  iroea  DCfleOt. 
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in  the  days'  proceedings,  and  separated  from  the  paper.  With  this  im- 
provement we  hope  the  practice  will  be  continued  hereafter. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  individual  papers. 

I.  TheBddreBsofthePre6ident,Dit.£ER8ET,  of  Sichmond,  bearing  for 
its  title  "  Phytic  and  Phytidam,"  touches  briefly  upon  a  number  of  sub- 
jects coming  naturally  under  such  a  title ;  but,  although  discursive,  it  is 
creditable  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer. 

Two  subjects  of  Stat«  interest  are  especially  alluded  to,  the  lack  of  a 
Hedical  Journal,  and  of  a  Medical  College  in  Indiana.  The  liberaUty  of 
our  professional  brethren  has  speedily  supplied  one  of  the  articles;  may 
the  other  soon  be  forthcoming,  but  only,  we  say,  in  the  language  of  Dr. 
K.,  when  it  can  "  be  established  on  a  scale  and  basis  to  compete  in  excel- 
lence, in  eminence,  in  eveiy  appliance  and  means  of  instruction,  with  the 
very  first  schools  of  the  age." 

Two  subjects  of  general  professional  interest  are  well  handled  in  this 
address,  and  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The  first  is  the  great  importance 
of  local  medical  societies.  Their  usefulness  as  a  means  of  promoting  not 
only  the  dignity  and  standing  of  the  profession  and  its  potner,  as  against 
the  pestilent  tribe  of  quacks,  but  in  improving  and  benefiting  the  individ- 
ual members  is  unquestJonable.  We  heartily  endorse  every  word  said 
upon  this  subject,  and  add  our  testimony,  drawn  from  observation,  that 
anch  societies  "  yield  a  rich  reward  to  all  concerned."  We  only  hope  that 
in  evety  section  and  locality,  this  knowledge  will  be  acted  upon. 

The  second  subject  is  the  laxity  with  which  many  physicians  allow 
Bitidents  to  enter  their  offices,  and  even  induce  them  to  begin  a  course  (^ 
study  for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  The  Doctor  has  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  right  sharply,  and  it  sadly  needs  driving  home.  There  art  some 
physicians  whose  pride  it  seems  to  be  to  surround  themselves  with  medi- 
cal students,  and  we  do  have  "  students  of  medicine,  who  never  studied 
anything  else."  So  long  as  this  evil  continues,  the  elevation  <tf  the  pro* 
fession  will  remun  an  impossibility.  If  the  stream  be  poisoned  at  its 
source,  how  shall  its  banks  be  full  of  good  waters  F  The  medical  schools 
could  easily  correct  this  evil  by  demanding  an  examination  as  to  ordinary 
education,  preliminary  to  attending  lectures,  but  in  the  present  trade-like 
competition  carried  on  between  them  it  is  htqieless  to  expect  any  help  in 
this  direction.  May  we  not  suggest  that  the  local  medical  societies  would 
be  powerAil  agents  in  this  matter ;  no  single  practitioner  can  stand  agwnst 
the  combined  influence  of  his  brethren,  upon  any  question  affecting  the 
good  of  the  whole. 

2.  Hie  paper  by  Dr.  Hibbero,  of  Richmond,  on  "BUe,"  is  the  con- 
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tinuation  of  a  discussion  which  has  run  through  a  year  or  two,  and  ia 
such  a  discussion  as  we  should  like  to  see  started  upon  man;  subjects 
connected  with  practical  medicine.  We  hold  that  there  are  no  doctrines 
in  aaj  department  of  human  knowledge  or  belief,  certainly  there  are 
niHie  in  science,  which  should  be  received  with  unquestioning  faith  and 
blind  belief.  Good  can  only  result  from  a  rebxaminalion  of  that  which 
seems  fixed,  if  only  the  inquiry  be  pur^iu'il  in  the  right  spirit,  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  the  attainment  of  tniih.  If  ihc  received  doctrines  are 
well  founded,  they  will  be  but  more  firmly  (^^rdtblisbed  for  the  investigft- 
tion,  or  clearer  reasons  can  be  given  for  ihe  faith  that  is  within  us ;  if  they 
are  false,  or  consist  only  of  the  best  expressions  for  present  knowledge, 
which  cert^nly  do  not  contain  all  the  truth,  and  may  not  contain  any  of 
it,  the  sooner  we  know  it  the  belter,  and  begin  to  bestir  ourselves  to  find 
out  something  better. 

An  enquiry  into  the  functions  of  the  liver  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  be  influenced  by  remedies,  would  then  be  justified  under  any  circum- 
stances; it  is  needed  when  physiology  is  rapidly  advancing,  when  we  have 
learned  that  much  we  thought  certain  is  not  so,  and  when  the  subject  is 
one  upon  which  the  loosest  notions  exist,  and  in  regard  to  which  vague 
expressions  too  often  take  the  place  of  scientific  knowledge.  But  what 
shall  we  do  if  we  dethrone  the  liver  from  its  pathogenetic  position  ?  How 
shall  we  get  along  without  attending  to  the  ''secretions?"  And  what 
will  the  patients  with  chronic  ailments  do,  who  now  understand  so  clearly 
all  about  it  when  told  the  "liver  is  affected?"  Poor  liver  I  how  much  it  has 
had  to  bear !  nothing  connected  with  the  economy  except  "  worms  "  has 
had  so  many  sins  saddled  upon  it  1  Yet  if  we  abandoned  entirely  our 
usual  expressions  about  this  organ,  the  change  would  not  be  greater  than 
it  has  been  from  the  past  to  the  present.  In  the  time  of  humoral  pa- 
thology, when  the  "humors"  were  the  great  offenders,  "bile"  and 
**  atra-bile,"  played  leading  parts  and  gave  rise  to  a  crowd  of  diseases ; 
putridity  of  the  one  caused  tertians,  and  of  the  other  quartans,  and  all 
was  clear  and  every  thing  was  lovely,  because  the  expressions  of  the 
day  stood  for  facts,  and  passed  unchallenged  by  the  profession  or  the 
laity. 

The  author  of  this  paper  boldly  questions  the  truth  of  the  generally 
received  doctrines  upon  four  points;  the  source  of  the  bile — its  fiinction 
and  destiny — its  agency  in  coloring  the  feces — and  the  power  of  mercu- 
rials to  increase  its  secretion.  Upon  some  of  these  points  he  has  collected 
evidence  which  mast  carry  conviction.  Take  the  third  point,  as  to  the 
color  of  the  fieces  indicating  bile,  and  usually  received  without  questicm  j 
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it  woald  seem  bb  if  the  testimoDj  ia  eufflcient  to  aatisiy  an^  one  upon  a 
point  which  cannot  be  a  matter  of  experiment  or  of  personal  investiga- 
tion ;  and  such  a  question  as  this  cannot  be  to  the  great  mass  of  practi- 
tioners, or  even  to  the  vast  majority  of  students,  tinder  the  most  favorable 
circumstances.  So,  too,  in  regard  to  the  cfaolagogue  action  of  mercurials  i 
we  think  many  will  be  surprised  when  they  see  upon  how  slender  a  thread 
they  have  hung  their  faith.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the 
generally  received  notion  as  to  mercurials  increasing  the  flow  of  bile 
is  folse ;  certainly  we  may  say  that  the  evidence  to  prove  it  ia  yet  want- 
ing. The  secretion  of  bile  is  more  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  ali- 
ment t^en  than  by  any  thing  else  except  one,  and  that  is,  singularly 
enough,  the  ingestion  of  water,  and  more  singular  still,  this  does  not,  as 
would  be  supposed,  cause  the  flow  of  an  increased  quantity  of  lower  spe- 
cific gravity,  but  increases  the  amount  of  solids  secreted,  although  this  is 
not  always  the  case.*  Opposite  to  this  as  the  great  restrainer  of  the  se- 
cretion stfuids  the  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  we  are  told  that  "  according 
to  Miiller  and  Kolltker,  the  bi-chloride  of  mercury  produce*  atwdogoia 
effeet»."  If  iodide  of  potassium,  or  the  salts  of  copper  he  taken,  even  in 
email  quantities,  they  can  be  found  in  the  bile,  but  calomel  never.  So, 
too,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  biliary  passages,  pui^tives 
are  recommended ;  but  it  seems  that  calomel  is  liflen  preferred,  but  only 
on  account  of  the  cholagogue  action  attributed  to  it;  and  in  the  treatment 
of  biliary  calculi  by  purgatives,  calomel  does  not  possess  any  marked  su- 
periority.f  This  is  all  adduced  by  two  eminent  writers  of  very  recent 
date,  in  favor  of  mercurials  influencing  the  secretion  of  bile.  Certainly 
if  the  proof  were  plenty  upon  so  important  a  point,  it  would  be  forth- 

a  consequence  of  this,  that  mercurials 
are  not  beneficial,  and  that  they  should  be  abandoned.  The  great  clinical 
question,  "  do  they  do  good  ? "  remains  behind,  and  has  no  connection 
with  an  explanation  of  their  mode  of  action.  If  we  were  called  upon  for 
a  reply  to  this,  our  answer  would  be  most  decidedly  in  the  affirmative  ; 
we  think  nothing  of  the  efiect  of  remedies  which  has  come  under  our  own 
observation  is  any  clearer  than  this.  Take,  for  instance,  that  condition 
BO  frequently  seen  in  the  pampered  children  of  cities,  called  by  some 
writers,  '-surfeit,"  by  others  "  indigestion,"  and  for  which  we  think  "  gas- 
tric fever  "  a  better  name — a  condition  characterized  by  coated  tongue 
heavy,  foetid  breath,  feverishnese,   and   drowsiness    sometimes  ao  well 
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marked  as  to  seem  certainly  indicative  of  serious  brain  disease,  and 
nothing  will  so  surely  and  speedily  prove  curattve  as  calomel.  We  have 
tried  other  purgatives,  and  other  remedies  until  fiiUy  satisfied ;  over  and 
tfver  we  have  had  intelligent  parents  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  fh>m 
their  own  observation.  Upon  the  value  of  the  remedy,  then,  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  whether  it  produces  its  effects  by  increasing  the  secretion  of 
bile,  or  by  acting  on  the  intestinal  glands,  or  in  some  other  unascertiuned 
way. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Dr.  H.  can  substantiate  his  position  that  the  bile 
is  not  an  excrementitious  secretion,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  to 
the  contrary ;  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  is  excreted  with  the  fieces,  not 
more  than  about  one-liiUi;  the  remainder  of  it  is  re-absorbed  and  passes 
again  into  the  blood,  more  or  less  modified.  Much  obscurity,  however, 
still  invests  this  portion  of  tbb  subject. 

Whether  the  bile  is  formed  from  the  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  thchepa- 
tic  artery,  or  the  portal  vein  is  a  question  which  has  caused  no  little  discus- 
sion  among  physiologists,  and  upon  which  the  affirmative  and  negative  have 
both,  at  different  times,  been  held  to  be  true.  The  moat  recent  researches 
seem  to  have  decided  the  question  adversely  to  the  views  held  by  the  author 
of  this  paper.  In  1862,  Moritz  SchifF  undertook  the  solution  of  this 
most  difficult  problem,  and  pursued  his  investigation  with  every  precau- 
tion against  error;  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion the  secretion  of  bile  is  exclusively  from  the  portal  blood,  and  that 
when  the  portal  circulation  is  suddenly  stopped,  as  by  ligature,  the  pro- 
duction of  bile  immediately  ceases,  and  the  animal  dies,  poisoned  by  the 
retained  excrementitious  matters ;  when,  however,  the  stoppage  of  the 
portal  circululion  is  slowly  effected,  the  secretion  of  bile  may  still  go  on, 
being  kept  up  by  the  accessory  portal  veins ;  and  in  certain  conditions, 
brought  about  by  experiment,  the  bile  may  be  formed  from  the  arterial 
blood,  but  these  conditions  are  purely  artiflt^ol,  and  have  no  practical  in- 
terest. These  conclusions  of  Schiff  have  been  adopted  as  reliable  by  the 
highest  authority,  and  are  looked  upon  as  settling  the  question.* 

But  we  have  been  betrayed  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  farther, 
perhaps,  thau  consistent  with  our  present  duty.  The  paper  needs  no 
praise  from  us ;  it  is  just  the  kind  of  article  wanted,  and  we  only  hope 
'he  author  will  follow  up  the  subject.     We  regret  that  he  did  not  include 

consideration  of  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  great  question  relating 
ai  mercurials,  viz. :  do  Ihey  control  the  proceai  of  infiamnuUimt  t     Would 
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tltat  Bometbiiig  were  done  to  check  the  freqnent  and  needless  resort 
to  this  class  of  remedies;  we  do  not  think  tkere  need  be  an^  fear 
that  tbe  works  of  Bennett,  and  Tanner,  and  Flint  will  cause  them  to  be 
too  much  neglected.  We  are  A1II7  satisfied  that  the  foundation  of  quack- 
ery, under  the  Dame  of  "  eclectic  "  or  "  botanic,"  was  laid  by  the  regalar 
profession  itself;  the  fabric  rests  in  small  part  upon  the  prtijudiee  of 
the  uneducated  in  &var  of  vegetable  reraedies,  but  the  greater  part  is 
based  on  the  evil  which  has  been  Been  by  the  common  people  to  result 
from  these  remedies,  evil  which  has  arisen  lT«n  the  abuse  and  not  from 
the  proper  use  of  them.  We  know  that  the  prd«8siou  is  not  sinning  in 
this  matter  now  as  it  has  done  in  times  past,  bat  there  is  yet  much  room 
for  improrement. 

8.  Tbe  paper  by  Dr.  Wkist,  of  Richmond,  entitled  ^A  contrihdion 
to  the  Uatittici  in  relation  to  Foreign  BotHei  in  the  air  paimge*"  is  one  of 
&r  more  than  ordinary  character.  Selecting  an  extremely  interesting 
■abject  in  practical  surgery,  the  author  has  avoided  theorelical  disquisi- 
tion and  applied  himself  to  the  collection  of  facts.  In  this  be  luis  at- 
tained a  success  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  something  remarkable, 
having  gathered  together  the  particulars  in  regard  to  do  less  than  one 
hundred  and  twen^-nine  of  this  interesting  and  important  class  of  cases 
hitherto  unpublished.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  selections  from  this 
paper  with  Justice  to  it  or  to  the  subject ;  tables  of  cases  cannot  be  iso- 
lated, and  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  original  If  allowed  to  make 
one  remark,  it  would  be  up<Hi  the  extent  to  which  the  author  seems  to 
rely  upon  his  statistics  in  support  of  the  view  that  an  operation  is  not 
necessary  in  these  cases,  or  may  be  dispensed  with  without  diminishing 
the  patient's  chance  of  recovery.  But  in  deciding  this  question,  the 
mortality  afler  spontaneous  expulsion  cannot  be  ignored;  Dr.  Grose' 
statistics  makes  it  13  per  cent.,  while  the  faet  that  Dr.  Weist's  tables  do 
not  contain  a  sin^e  death  of  this  kind,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  statistics  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  large  amount  of  such  evidence 
before  we  can  safely  draw  conclusions.  So,  too,  tbe  cases  of  ''death 
without  operation  and  without  the  expulsion  of  the  foreign  body,"  must 
be  considered.  In  how  many  of  these  cases  would  life  have  been  saved 
by  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body?  Out  of  twenty  cases  ibirteen 
died  from  "  sufibcatioD,"  and  the  twentieth  case,  m  which  death  was 
caused  by  inverting  the  body  when  a  piece  of  walnut  shell  was  the  sub- 
stance inhaled,  is  a  striking  instance  t^  a  fatal  result  from  want  of 
tracheotomy,  and  a  lesson  for  the  future. 
•    We  cannot  but  consider  this  paper  a  model  one  and  a  valuable  contri- 
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bution  to  practical  aurgeiy,  highly  creditable  to  the  author  and  an  honor 
to  the  Society.  We  shall  be  much  surprised,  too^  if  it  does  not  attract 
considerable  attention. 

4.  Report  on  Cholera:  by  Gro.  Sdtton,  M.  D.,  of  Aurora.  An  ex- 
cellent paper,  in  which  the  author  modestly  sets  down  what  he  has  seen 
of  the  disease,  and  it  has  not  been  little.  The  agency  of  human  inter- 
course in  propagating  this  pestilence  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  iacts 
^ven  in  this  paper.  We  are  ready  to  agree  to  the  majority  of  the  au- 
thor's conclusions,  and  think  be  deserves  more  credit  than  he  will  be 
likely  to  get  for  having  so  early  pointed  out  the  agency  of  the  evacua- 
tions in  spreading  the  disease,  a  doctrine  which  is  now  generally  accepted 
and  of  the  highest  importance,  in  reference  to  preventive  measures. 

5.  The  next  paper,  on  the  CoUapttd  Stag*  of  Cholera,  by  Dr.  Hathond, 
is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  preceding.  It  contains  no  personal  evi- 
dence whatever,  nor  does  it  seem  based  upon  any,  but  is  entirely  theo- 
retical. The  views  of  writers  are  collated  and  very  well  presented. 
The  potbolt^  of  the  disease  and  the  rationale  of  treatment  are  made 
very  clear,  so  clear  as  tA  remind  us  that  bold  men  rush  in  sometimes 
where  the  more  experienced  fear  to  tread.  Had  the  author  given  the 
evidence  upon  which  rests  the  efficacy  of  just  one  class  of  remedies 
which  he  says  are  "clearly  indicated" — the  sulphites — he  would  have 
done  his  professional  brethren  good  service. 

6.  Cerebro-Sjpinal  JSeningitis,  by  Dr.  JoaN  Moffstt,  Rushville.  In 
view  of  the  interest  excited  in  this  disease,  by  its  prevalence  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  as  a  most  fatal  epidemic,  as  well  as  by  the  fact 
that  our  knowledge  of  it  is  far  frmn  complete,  it  is  to  he  regretted  that 
the  author  of  this  pi^r  did  not  give  more  definitely  the  symptoms  of  the 
cases  he  saw,  the  number  of  them  observed,  and  especially  the  compara- 
tive mortality  under  different  modes  of  treatment.  We  do  not  wish  to 
do  him  injustice,  but  take,  for  instance,  the  important  point  of  the  erup- 
tion ;  be  says  "when  it  does  obtain  it  is  peculiar,"  but  we  are  not  told  in 
what  proportion  of  cases  it  appeared,  and  whether  those  with  erupli<Hi 
ran  a  different  course,  or  were  more  frequently  fatal,  than  those  without. 
So  in  regard  to  treatment ;  his  experience  seems  to  have  led  him  to  some 
very  decided  views,  but  the  facts  and  figures  would  be  far  more  valuable 
and  influence  others  far  more,  than  a  mere  general  statement  of  hie  con- 
clusions. 

We  believe  the  author  !s  entirely  correct  in  considering  the  disease  a 
blood  disease,  upon  which  the  meningeal  inflammatioD  is  engrailed,  and 
is  of  varying  promiaeuce  in  difierent  cases. 
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7.  Female  Doctors,  by  Dr.  Clark,  of  Richmond.  We  should  join 
issue  with  this  geutleman  upon  his  first  seatence ;  we  do  uot  helieve  that 
"  woman  is  emphatically  an  aggressive  being ;"  some  women  undoubt- 
edly are.  A  fair  out-spoken  argument  for  or  againet  the  admission  of 
women  to  the  profession  would  demand  noti<« ;  but  when  the  author  upon 
one  page  disclaims  being  in  favor  of  their  entrance  into  the  profession,  an4 
upon  the  next  advocates  their  admission  "  on  precisely  the  same  ground 
as  males,"  to  give  them  a  "tair  trial,"  it  is  a  little  too  much  like  what 
politicians  call  "  on  the  fence." 

8.  The  paper  upon  Tracheotomj/  in  croup,  and  other  diseases,  by  Dr. 
Haughton,  of  Richmond,  is  brief  In  view  of  the  title,  but  contains 
s(Hne  valuable  statistics.  It  would  furnish  very  desirable  and  much 
needed  information  if  some  one  would  ascertain  how  frequently  membra- 
nous croup  occurs  in  this  part  of  the  country.  We  remember  well  the 
saying  of  an  old  and  experienced  practilioner,  to  whose  lectures  we  lis- 
tened, that  he  had  never  seen  a  case  of  membranous  croup  west  of  the 
mountains.  We  cannot  say  the  same,  but  they  are  certainly  very  rare 
compared  with  iis  fi-equency  on  the  Atlantic  coast  or  in  Europe;  so  rare 
that  we  do  not  believe  tracheotomy  will  ever  be  a  frequent  operation 
here.  The  great  obstacle  to  its  performance,  when  a  case  requiring  it 
comes  under  observation,  is  the  lack  of  information  in  regard  to  it  by  the 
public.  In  France,  a  medical  man  would  probably  be  blamed  if  he  did 
not  perform  or  counsel  the  operation ;  but  here  the  opportunity  for  it  oc- 
curs so  rarely  that  afflicted  parents,  ignorant  of  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess or  of  any  similar  cases  tbus  treated,  are  distrustful  and  unwilling  to 
consent  to  a  measure  against  which  their  feelings  most  powerfully  plead. 
In  diphtheria,  too,  the  mortality  is  so  great,  even  as  shown  by  the  table  in 
this  paper,  that  we  do  not  see  how  the  operation  could  well  be  recom- 
mended. 

Dr.  Atres'  paper,  on  Epidemic  Dyteniery,  belongs  to  a  class  of  papers 
of  which  we  need  many  more,  and  which  do  essential  service  in  filling 
out  the  me<Ii<;al  statistics  and  medical  history  of  tbe  State.  As  we  learn, 
however,  that  this  paper  has  been  printed  in  a  very  much  abridged  form, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  make  any  comments  upon  it.  * 

On  the  Selalion  which  Ekctridly  msiaint  to  the  Causes  of  Diseate.     By 
S.  LiTTF.LL,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Surgeon  to  Will's  Hospital  for  Diseasee 
of  the  Eye  and  Limbs,  Philadelphia. 
We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  very  interesting 

monograph,  which  was  published  originally  a  year  or  two  since  in  the 

Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
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The  ability  of  the  paper,  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  com- 
parative neglect  vhich  it  has  received  from  the  great  mass  of  the  profes- 
sion, fully  justify  us,  even  at  this  late  day,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
physicians  to  Dr.  Littell's  views. 

The  author  has  given  much  thought  to  the  relation  of  electricty  to  the 
causation  of  disease,  and  therefore  his  opinions  are  of  much  value.  We 
have  studied  his  brief  monograph  with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and 
attach  to  the  views  therein  contained  great  consideration.  The  logic  is 
sound,  and  the  numerous  facts  Dr.  Littell  brings  forward  to  corroborate 
his  theory,  are  well  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind. 

The  first  point  of  interest  is  the  &ct  of  the  discarding  the  malarial  and 
animalcular  theories  of  the  causes  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases,  and 
substituting  the  ordinary  and  proximate  cause,  atmospheric  electrical 
changes.  Instead  of  malaria  entering  the  blood,  and  by  its  poisonous  in- 
fluence creating  fevers,  he  argues  that  these  conditions  are  induced  by 
negative  electrical  Influence  in  the  system,  enervating  the  brtun  and  ner- 
vous energies.  Whether  the  conclusion  be  true  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say,  but  the  malarial  theory  is  vague,  and  does  not  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  origin  of  fevers.  A  fad  observable  by  all  is,  that  a  hot,  rainy, 
summer  season,  especially  the  latter  half,  is  productive  of  this  class  of 
diseases.  To  attribute  their  presence  to  vegetable  decomposition,  charg- 
ing the  atmosphere  with  impure  gases  which  poison  the  blood,  ia  mere 
presumption,  not  having,  to  my  knowledge,  a  fact  to  sustain  it. 

The  mere  fact  that  inlermittents  are  more  prevalent  in  marshy  dis- 
tricts and  near  stagnant  pools,  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are  pri>- 
duced  by  decomposing  vegetable  matter.  That  impure  air  does  exert  a 
baneful  influence  upon  the  health  of  a  community,  by  weakening  the 
chemico-vital  power  of  the  system,  is  highly  probable ;  but  that  it  ia  the 
proximate  and  chief  cause  of  fevers  ia  not  so  probable :  the  effects  of  elec- 
trical changes  in  the  atmosphere,  better  account  for  their  origin  and  prev- 
alence in  the  localities  referred  to.  The  atmosphere  is  thoroughly  per- 
meated by  aa  element  known  as  electricity,  which,  probably,  exerts  as 
powerful  an  influence  in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  production  of 
disease,  as  any  other  agent  in  nature. 

The  feeling  of  lassitude  and  disinclination  for  exertion,  which  follows 
being  placed  in  an  atmosphere  negatively  electrized,  is  also  developed  in 
malarious  localities;  here  warmth  and  moisture  are  found,  and  these  con- 
ditions are  fkvorable  to  the  abstraction  of  electricity — heat  evaporates  the 
water,  and  water,  bwig  a  good  conductor,  conveys  away  the  electricity, 
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leaving  the  atmosphere  deficient  in  that  vitaliEing  agent.  A  law  of  na- 
ture b  to  hormoniEe  her  forces.  To  effect  this  it  ia  neceBsarj  that  the 
organic  should  give  op  to  the  inorganic  world  enough  electricity  to  bring 
about  unity  and  harmony;  the  result  is  that  as  the  cause  is  operative,  so 
ia  the  character  of  the  disease  intermittent,  remittent,  or  continued. 

Dr.  Littell  believes*  that  many  of  our  diseases,  cholera,  diphtheria,  in- 
fluenza, hooping-cough,  erysipelas,  dysentery,  etc.,  are  caused  by  the  n^a- 
tively  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Of  cholera,  he  says :  "  The 
epidemic  cholera  furnishes  another  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
disease  is  produced  by  great  exhaustion,  or  abstractjon  of  nervous  power. 
Under  the  operation  of  its  exciting  cause — which,  as  will  be  presently 
shown,  has  been  almost  demonstrated  to  be  defident  electricity — the  ener- 
vation is  greatly  lessened  or  suspended ;  but  owing  to  some  predisposing 
influences  afiecting  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  determination  ia  chiefly  to 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  capillaries  of  which 
lose  their  tone,  and  permit  the  serous  portion  erf'  the  blood  to  flow  unre- 
stricted through  the  myriad  apertures." 

Tlie  view  taken  of  this  subject  is  not  wholly  speculative ;  many  stub- 
.  bom  facU  corroborative  of  its  correctness  mi^t  be  cited.  Experiments 
have  conclu»vely  proven  that  during  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  cholera, 
there  is  a  diminution  of  magnetic  power.  In  1849,  when  cholera  pre- 
vailed in  South  Shields,  England,  from  observations  carefully  made  by 
Mr.  Mather,  it  was  ascertained  tliat  the  magnet  would  carry  but  one 
pound  ten  ounces,  whereas,  ordinarily,  it  sustained  two  pounds  and  ten 
ounces. 

In  the  same  year  cholera  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Paris,  unUI 

■  "  Wera  tl  true  that  intennlttentuid  remittent  Cevm  owe  their  origin  to  paludil  eihaUtioni, 
•t  lo  miumnta  boweter  gensrated,  we  Bhoutd  natontllr  expect  to  find  tbem  moEl  preTHleot 
wbcDtegetnbledeoompiMlUaDlagreBtett;  buta  lOomenl'icoiulderstioBwlllehowUiBreTOtie 
or  tbis  [>•  true.  In  the  Middle  and  Waatem  Stales,  und  pethspa  tbroughaut  (he  conntrj,  Sep- 
tember Is  the  lioklltM  of  the  oatumiuil  moathi;  and  yet  TsgeUble  life  still  flanrlBhes.  oltea  in 
■Imoit  UDdimlniiibed  Tlgor,  the  (Ollfge  preaerTca  its  n^sbneu  lod  Terdnra.  uid  nnture  eihib- 
ita  lew  BjmpiDm*  oT  approschiog  decBf.  The  dajsmoreoTerhkTe  became  coDBiderablj' ebort- 
■r,  the  weather  cooler,  and  It  la  eTideot  therefore  notonljr  (hat  matter  Tor  decompoaition  Is  not 
■applied  In  greeterabaDdaooe,  but  that  the  oiroumHtaooea  whiob  ooncor  Id  that  prooeae  are 
really  le>«  sctiTe  than  (hey  were  In  the  preceding  inantha.  Those  scMoai,  also,  which  bt« 
chBTBctertied  by  an  ODuriully  late  fidi— segelation  being  fOalerHl  by  timely  ralni  and  long  un- 
checked by  fn»t— are  precisely  those  in  which  aiitumnal  fevers  prerail  men  extenaiTely, 
.'  ibongfa.OHingto  the  system  b«n|l«a  exhausted  by  bent,  or  a  mildar  type  than  under  othM 
oircnmabinces.  When  such  conditigna  eilst,  ther  are  tound  not  only  in  localities  where  we 
shoBld  expect  to  meatwitk  them,  bnl  also  on  eloratfd  grounds  and  often  (n  the  Tery  heart  of 
our  cidea.  Faeta  like  Ihese  oaDDoi  be  acconnted  tor  on  the  theory  of  miaarDatic  eihalatitoi, 
but  reoaiTe  a  rottiy  explanation  from  the  known  action  of  humidity  in  inoreaainR  the  ooodnot- 
ing  power  of  the  almosphar*.,  ud  thus  tf  ring  greater  effect  (o  electrical  changee." 
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the  8th  of  June,  when  a  thunderetorm  of  unusuii]  severity  occurred,  after 
which  the  force  of  the  disease  began  to  diminieh  ;  by  the  18th  of  Jnn« 
the  d^ly  death-ral«  had  been  reduced  from  six  hnndred  and  twenty-three 
to  one  hundred,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month,  to  thirty.  Ohaeirers  with  on« 
accord  testify  their  inability  to  prciduce  electrical  currents  of  much  force 
during  cholera  epidemics.  Many  instances  of  like  character  might  be 
adduced,  but  we  have  not  the  space  to  consider  them. 

In  concluding  the  argument  on  cholera,  Dr.  Littell,  aaya:  "I  have 
dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  9ubJ<:ct  in  its  connection  with  cholera,  because 
if  the  argument  be  deemed  conclusive  in  respect  to  that  disease— and  I 
do  not  see  bow  its  force  can  be  evaded — it  will  create  a  strong  presomp- 
tion  of  the  similar  causation  of  other  epidemic  complaints ;  the  process 
in  all  cases  being  the  same,  though  the  effcict,  which  is  determined  by  local 
circumstanced,  may  be  aa  various  as  the  tissues  and  organs  acted  upon ; 
thus  demonstrating  among  other  things,  so  far  at  least  as  its  etiology  ii 
concerned,  the  essential  unity  of  disease." 

This  notice  might,  with  profit,  be  extended  to  much  greater  length ;  but 
we  have  aimed  only  to  present  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  pCHDts  which 
Dr.  Littell  has  brought  forward.  j.  x.  C. 
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Berhthire  Diitrict  Medical  Society. 

[We  are  indebted  to  our  young  friend  and  pupil,  Mr.  Harry  D.  Pierce, 
of  Indianapolis,  for  the  following  portion  of  ihe  proceedings  of  the  Berk- 
shire District  Medical  Society,  at  a  recent  meeting  at  Fittslield,  Mass. 
The  names  of  both  Professors  Slorer  and  Greene  are  well  known  to  the 
profession,  and  therefore  additional  interest  attaches  to  their  remarks.] 

The  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  read,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  a  large  migority  vote  had  been  passed  against  the  admis- 
sion of  female  medical  students  into  the  Massachusetts  Colleges. 

Dr.  Storer  then  remarked  that  he  had  tested  this  matter  thoroughly ; 
that  he  had  formerly  a  female  assistant  in  his  office,  for  a  year  or  more — 
B  lady  of  eminent  abihty  and  of  most  excellent  education,  having  Iieen 
under  the  tuition  of  some  of  our  most  able  teachers — and,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  had  seen  considerable  hospital  and  private  practice.    Yet,  not- 
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withstanding  all  these  advantages,  she  failed  to  possess  those  qualities 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  trustworthy  practitioaer  of 
medicine.  That  the  periodical  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  at- 
tending the  catamenia  to  which  every  woman  is  subject,  physiologically 
unfits  her,  however  masculine,  however  well  educated,  or  however  am- 
bitious she  may  be,  to  perform  the  duties  or  to  bear  the  responsibilities 
of  a  medical  practitioner. 

Dr.  Storer  also  spoke  of  the  deleterious  influence  of  excessive  sexual 
intercourse  upon  the  uterus.  He  stated  that  a  great  many  uterine  dis- 
eases, especially  those  of  an  inflammatory  character,  are  produced,  with- 
out doubt,  in  many  instances,  by  the  excessive  virility  of  the  husband. 
That  in  many  families  the  desire  for  sexual  intercourse  is  developed  to  a 
much  greater  degree  in  the  husband  than  in  the  wife.  And  that  in  many 
cases,  where  the  husband  attempts  to  fully  gratify  this  desire,  as  is  usually 
done  however  disagreeable  and  painful  it  may  be  to  his  companion,  the 
constant  irritation,  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the  practice  is  disagreeable 
to  the  wife,  very  frequently  resulted  in  some  form  of  metritis,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  06  and  cervix  uteri. 

He  also  stated  that,  in  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  utcnis,  or  its  ap- 
pendages, the  success  of  treatment  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon 
abstinence  from  coitus  for  a  considerable  period. 

Dr.  Greene  reported  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  in  a  woman  in  the 
eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  He  performed  the  operation  successfully, 
and  as  the  effects  of  the  ether  passed  off  labor  pains  came  on,  the  woman 
being  delivered  of  a  lai^  healthy  child. 

He  then  introduced  the  subject  of  fever  thermometers ;  made  some  re- 
marks upon  their  use  in  diagnosis,  in  illustnition  of  which  be  mentioned 
a  case  of  severe  cerebritis,  in  which  he  was  enabled  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  case  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument. 

It  was  then  remarked  that  these  thermometers  were  very  prone  to 
mislead,  from  the  fact  that  they  become  incorrect  afler  being  used  a  short 
time.  The  change  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the  glass  containing  the  mer- 
cury.  It  is  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  the  instrument,  to  subject  the 
glass  to  a  great  heat.  This  so  alters  its  quality  as  to  rendH"  subsequent 
changes  inevitable,  which  necessarily  occasion,  after  a  time,  incorrect- 
ness in  an  instrument  which  was  perfectly  correct  vrhea  manufactured. 
Therefore  the  necessity  of  testing  thermometers  once  a  year  or  oftener. 

Dr.  Storer  then,  in  reply  to  questions  put  to  him,  remaiked  that  injeo 
tiona  into  the  cavity  of  the  nterus  were  unsafe ;  that  death  was  some- 
times occasioned  by  the  shock  to  the  system  which  they  produced.    In 
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other  cases  peritonitis  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  injected  liquid 
throngh  the  fallopian  tubes  into  the  peritoneal  cavitj.  But  that  the  in- 
troduction of  semi-fluid  subatauces,  solid  caustics,  and  even  the  actual 
cautery,  he  was  accustomed  to  make  use  of. 


Ja^  Cownt^  Medical  Society. 

Jay  C.  H.,  Jat  Co.,  Ind.,  Aug.  23d,  1867. 
Mr.Gditob: — Sir:  Please  announce  in  your  Journal  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Medical  Society  in  Portland,  Jay  County,  Ind.,  to  be  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "  Jay  County  Medical  Society." 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  July,  1867,  T>t.  Arthur  was  elected 
President,  Dr.  Hearn,  Secretary,  Dr.  Read,  Treasurer,  Dr3.  Freeman, 
Vance  and  Cox,  Censors ;  to  continue  in  oflice  one  year. 

Youra,  truly,  thomas  hearn,  Sec'y. 


Brainard  Medical  Society.     TTiird  Bt-monthlf/  Setsion. 

Pursuant  to  adjournment,  the  Society  met  in  the  Court  House,  in  Win- 
emac,  Pulaski  county,  Ind.,  Aug.  6th,  1867,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Dr.  F.  B,  Thomas. 

The  following  members  were  present,  F.  B.  Thomas,  A.  M.  Pearson, 
J.  H.  Smith,  H.  Kittinger,  A.  McD.  Thomas,  I.  Underwood,  L.  D.  Glaze- 
brook,  James  Tolerton,  Wm.  Kelsey,  J.  P.  Sinclair  and  J.  B.  Washburn. 

The  names  of  Drs.  J.  B.  Hoag,  of  Knox,  Starke  Co.,  and  D.  H.  Tbom- 
tOQ,  of  Medaryville,  Pulaski  Co.,  were  proposed  for  membership. 

Dr.  Smith  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Ist  article  of  the  Constitution, 
changing  the  name  of  the  Society  from  "  Pulaski  County  and  Vicinity 
Medical  Society,"  to  "  Tippecanoe  Medical  Society." 

Dr.  Wasbbum  proposed  lo  amend  the  amendment  by  substituting 
"  Brainard  "  for  "  Tippecanoe,"  which  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  the 
amendment  as  amended,  passed  without  oppoeition. 

After  miscellaneous  business  had  received  its  due  share  of  attention, 
the  Society  a<^oumed  lo  meet  precisely  at  1  o'clock. 

AFTEBIfOON   SESSION. 

The  Censors  reported  favorably  in  the  case  of  Drs.  Hoag  and  Thorn- 
ton, who  were  admitted  to  full  membership  by  ugning  the  Constitution. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Hoag  was  invited  to  read  an  essay  on  the  "  Dignity  of 
the  Medical  Profession,"  which  we»  unusually  interesting. 
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Dr.  Glazebrook  read  an  essay  on  Hygiene,  which  showed  that  (be 
Doctor  bad  given  the  subject  more  tban  a  passing  notice. 

Dr.  A.  Tliomas  presented  a  case  of  skin  disease  wbich  was  rare,  and 
interesting  to  many  of  the  members  who  examined  it,  and  gave  their 
opinions  and  treatment. 

Drs.  Hong  and  A.  Thomas,  each  reported  cases  of  Diahetet  Mellilva, 
with  history  and  treatment  of  the  same. 

The  subject  for  discussion,  "  Cholera,"  was  announced  and  diacuased  by 
Drs.  Glazebrook,  A.  Thomas  and  Washburn. 

The  question  for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  is,  "  How  do  medicines 
act?" 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  remodel  the  fee  bill  by  at- 
taching the  names  of  the  members. 

On  motion,  the  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  published  in  the  county 
papers,  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine,  and  Chicago  Medical  Journal. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  meet  in  Winemac,  Ind.,  Tuesday,  October 
29th,  1867,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  I.  B.  Washburn,  Secretary. 


OBITUARY. 


Ih-.J.W.  Mmify. 

Died  at  hia  residence  in  Greensbut^,  Ind.,  on  the  morning  of  August 
17th,  Joan  W,  Mooor,  M.  D.,  aged  fifty-one  years. 

My  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Moody  began  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1860,  when  I  entered  hia  office  as  a  student  of  medicine,  and  was  of  the 
most  intimate  relation  until  his  death.  From  the  very  first  I  learned  to 
love  and  venerate  the  man. 

"  He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me."  His  genial  face,  com- 
manding aspect  and  dignified  manners  always  made  him  friends. 

Dr.  Moodt  was  bom  at  Shippenaburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  graduated 
at  Washington  College,  in  that  State,  while  a  mere  youth.  He  then  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine,  and  afler  completing  his  studies,  came  to  In- 
diana, and  located  in  the  town  of  Greensbui^,  in  the  year  1839,  and  from 
that  period  until  his  death,  was  engaged  in  an  active  and  arduous  prac- 
tice. 

A  few  days  before  his  death,  while  riding  in  his  buggy,  he  received  a 
partial  sunstroke,  from  which  resulted  inflammation  of  the  bnun,  termi- 
nating his  existence. 
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Dr.  Moodt  wu  one  of  the  most  humane  and  tender  men  I  erer  knew. 
Kindnew  was  a  habit  with  him.  What  many  regarded  as  harahness  in 
him  waa  simply  firmness  as  a  sense  of  duty.  He  never  fot^t  a  friend, 
and  was  neither  servile  nor  obsequions. 

He  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  perceptive  facilities  were  very  acnte 
and  active.  An  arduous  pructice  allowed  him  but  little  time  to  spend 
with  books,  bnt  he  managed  to  keep  posted  with  the  advance  of  medicine. 
He  seemed  to  leam  by  intuition. 

Since  the  year  1861,  to  Hie  close  of  his  life,  he  waa  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  a  position  which  he 
filled  faithfully  and  creditably  to  himself,  and  with  benefit  to  the  State, 
and  hundreds  of  unfortunate  lunatics. 

He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  sons  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  kind  and  afi^ction* 
ale  husband  and  father.  Their  loss  is  irreparable,  and  the  grace  of  Giod 
alone  can  sustain  them  in  such  a  trying  hour. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  The  place  for  man  to  die,  is  where  he  dies  for 
man."  To  receive  into  his  own  breast  the  arrow  aimed  at  hb  patient, 
should  be  the  highest  ambition  of  the  tme  physician.  We  admire  the 
man  who  falls  at  his  post — physician  as  well  as  soldier.  Dr.  Moodt  was 
ffuthful  to  his  trust.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  could  look  back  on  a 
brilliant  career  spent  in  alleviating  the  ills  and  Bufferings  of  his  fellow 
men — a  life  of  self-denial,  toil  and  sacrilice.  The  blessings  of  those  he 
labored  for  shall  be  his  reward.  Sir  Walter  Scott  beautifully  expresses 
the  sentiment  in  the  story  of  the  "  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian,"  where  Effie 
Deans  is  condemned  to  death,  and  her  sister  personally  pleads  with  the 
Queen  for  her  life :  "  Oh  I  my  ieddy,  when  the  hour  o'  trouble  comes, 
that  comes  to  mind  and  body,  and  the  hour  o*  death  comes,  that  comes  to 
high  and  low,  it  is  na'  what  wo  ha'  done  for  ourseFe,  but  what  we  ha*  done 
for  others,  that  we  think  on  most  pleasantly."  o.  w.  h.  keupeb. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Ang.  21, 1867. 

Death  of  Voh  Ritgew, — Germany  has  just  lost  one  of  her  Neston 
of  Obstetrics  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  August  Maria  Franz  von  ffitgen, 
who  died  in  April  last,  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

Almost  a  generation  has  passed  away  since  he  was  recognized  as  a 
leading  atithority  in  his  favorite  apedality,  and  his  public  career  has  been 
a  Bmgularly  unbroken  one,  he  having  been  for  fifty-three  yean  Professor 
of  Obstetrics  and  Director  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Giessen. 

But  he  did  not  confine  Ins  attention  to  a  single  branch  of  medicine ;  bis 
great  and  varied  powers  enabled  him  not  only  to  pursue  but  to  advance 
46 
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Other  branches  of  medical  and  natural  science.  He  lectured  ta&ny  years 
upon  mental  pathology,  and  his  writiogs  upon  zoology,  botany)  EeologjT 
and  even  astronomj,  were  numerous  and  valuable. 

Althou^  he  published  several  treatises  of  standard  value  upon  ohstet- 
ries,  he  was  chiefly  known  to  the  profession  by  his  connection  with,  and 
contributions  to,  the  Monatitchrxjl  fur  G^mrtiktmde.  This  journal  was 
first  issued  in  1826,  under  the  editorial  management  of  Buech,  Mende 
and  Ritgen ;  and  not  only  did  the  deceased  outlive  his  colleagues,  but 
their  saccesBore  also,  d'Outrepont  and  von  Siebold,  and  during  this  period 
of  forty-two  years  scarcely  a  number  appeared  without  containing  some- 
thing from  his  pen. 

Besides  great  intellectual  powers,  and  a  peculiar  independence  of  judg- 
ment, he  was  noted  for  his  untiring  industry,  and  in  this  respect  would 
serve  as  a  model  for  young  men  of  the  profession  who  would  attain 
excellence.  Only  last  winter,  notwithstanding  his  age,  he  delivered  his 
lectures  upon  mental  pathology  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
alone  of  the  faculty  chose  that  hour. 

He  departed  from  life  without  realizing  a  cherished  wish  of  celebrating 
the  sixtieth  ajiniveraary  of  his  entrance  upon  professional  duties ;  the 
"jubilee"  would  have  arrived  next  year,  and  in  Giermany  great  etress  is 
laid  spoD  duly  celebrating  soch  anniversaries.  b. 


HISCELLANT. 


Hygiene  of  DunBing  Souttt. 

The  infirmiUes  of  our  bodies  are  either  inherited  or  acquired.  Over 
the  genesis  of  the  imperfections  we  inherit,  we  have  no  control,  but  we 
may  do  much  to  disenciunber  ourselves  of  the  bad  consequences  of  what 
our  ancestors  did  amiss. 

Our  acquired  physical  disabilities  are  either  avoidable,  or  unavoidable ; 
and  the  former  spring,  for  the  mt^r  part,  from  four  principal  sources, 
viz. :  bad  dwellings,  unwholesome  food,  eormpting  habits,  and  the  use  <^ 
erroneous  measures  to  correct  the  evil  effects  that  arise  from  the  preced- 
ing three. 

Hie  structure  and  condition  of  our  dwelling  places  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  die  distemper  of  our  bodies.    The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  gov- 
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emed  b;  three  leading  ideas,  in  the  construction  of  their  houses.  In  the 
first  place,  the  habitation  must  be  made  to  present  as  beautiful  an  appear- 
ance, both  internallj'  nnd  extematlj,  as  is  compatible  with  the  amount  of 
money  invested ;  this  idea  raay  be  satd  to  be  almost  universal.  In  the 
second  place,  they  must  be  made  eonrenienl ;  this  idea  controls  only  a  part 
of  those  who  build  houses,  but  when  fully  developed  it  overrides  every 
other  consideration.  And  in  the  third  place,  economy  both  in  money  and 
space,  is  of  paramount  importance ;  this  idea,  also,  governs  only  a  part 
of  house  builders. 

No  one  of  these  three  idens  should  be  the  primary  one  in  the  conBtruo 
tion  of  a  building  intended  for  the  habitation  of  man — nor  other  animals 
eitlier,  for  tliat  mailer.  But  the  governing  principle  in  every  instance  of 
the  kind,  that  which  should  eland  first,  and  maintain  its  position  all  the 
time  against  every  species  of  innovation  and  all  manner  of  opposition,  is 
hygiene.  Beauty  and  adornment,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  econ- 
omy of  every  kind,  should  alike  be  subservient  to  hygiene ;  either  may 
be  secondary,  tertiary,  or  quartanar}*,  but  never  primary. 

I  bold  it  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  knowledge  of  a  good  do<^or,  to 
nndersiiind  what  a  healthy  house  is,  and  to  be  able  to  impart  that  knowl- 
edge to  others ;  it  is  an  essential  and  iiidiepensable  part  of  his  training, 
without  which  he  should  feel  that  he  is  not  yet  qualified  to  be  a  medical 
adviser;  and  the  members  of  a  community  should  not  knowingly  trust 
any  one  with  the  supervision  of  their  heatlh  who  is  deficient  in  this  de- 
partment of  his  education.  A  physician  should  be  as  competent  to  ad- 
vise his  patron  how  to  build  a  house  to  make  it  salubrious,  as  to  tell  him 
how  to  rear  his  children  to  make  Ihcm  robust ;  and  he  should  be  as  capa- 
ble to  suggest  the  necessary  alterations  in  a  defective  house,  as  to  pre- 
scribe for  a  man  in  a  pathological  condition. 

In  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  the  constant  currents  of  the  ever- 
changing  ocean  of  atmosphere,  and  warmed  by  the  daily  returning  sun, 
would  produce  and  maintain  in  man  the  moat  perfect  degree  of  physical 
development  if  it  were  not  for  certain  meteorological  excesses.  The 
cuircnts  of  air  are  frequently  too  strung,  and  man  must  be  shielded  from 
the  rude  blast ;  the  sun  is  sometimes  too  hot,  and  man  must  be  screened 
from  the  excess ;  the  atmosphere  is  often  too  cold,  and  it  must  be  warmed 
for  man's  use ;  and  occasionally  there  is  too  much  water,  in  the  condidon 
of  rain,  and  man  must  be  protected  from  the  rain. 

Dwelling  houses  are  the  means  used  to  protect  man  from  these  excessea, 
and  they  should  be  bo  constructed  as  to  do  this  service,  and  nothing  more 
in  this  direction.    While  they  keep  out  the  storm,  they  should  admit  fiesh 
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air  in  iibundance,  to  eveiy  aparlment,  day  and  nigbt,  and  this  should  be 
constartly  changing,  whether  the  apartment  is  occupied  or  not.  TTiej 
should  adroit  a  full  supply  uf  light  at  all  times,  and  sunlight  when  the 
heat  of  it  is  not  in  excess.  And  they  should,  especially,  be  free  Jroni 
dampness  and  staguant  water.  These  points  being  fully  attained,  the 
builder  may  add  as  much  convenience  as  his  genius  can  devise,  and  the 
omate  be  limited  only  by  his  taste  and  his  means. 

How  many  houses  are  so  constructed  as  to  fully  compass  these  essen- 
tials to  healthy  habitations  ?  Not  one  in  a  thousand,  1  ween,  and  not  only 
dweUings,  but  halls,  churches,  school-rooms,  cars,  boats,  and  places  of 
business,  are  built  with  a  minimum  amount  of  attention  to  the  laws  of 
hygiene,  though  I  am  apt  to  beUeve  that  in  apartments  intended  for  the 
accoromodatioD  of  numbers  of  people,  there  is  a  sharp  awakening  to  the 
necessity  of  giving  attention  to  proper  Tcntilatiou  at  least.  And  yet 
there  are  many  good  men  who  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  this  point.  Quite  recently  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  erect  a  school  house  in  a  district  in  Indiana.  When  the  plan 
was  completed,  one  of  the  committee  suggested  that  proper  provision  had 
not  been  made  for  the  ingress  of  fresh  air,  nor  the  egress  of  bad.  Th<- 
others  of  the  committee  decided  that  with  stoves  to  warm  the  rooms,  and 
doors  and  windows  to  regulate  the  heat  and  admit  fresh  air,  all  was  done 
that  was  necessary,  and  they  would  not  incur  further  expense  lo  carry 
out  any  new  fangled  notions  about  ventilation.  So  the  children  in  that 
district  will  be  di\-ided  into  two  claaaes  for  the  winter  schools,  one  class 
will  scorch  by  the  stove,  and  get  aick  from  overheating,  while  the  other 
will  freeze  by  thft  windows,  and  get  sick  for  want  of  sufGcient  warmth. 

An  architect  in  Philadelphia  lately  made  tlie  drawings  for  an  extensive 
building  in  New  Jersey,  to  be  used  for  educational  purposes.  An  ac* 
qainlance  of  mine  examined  the  draft,  and  was  full  of  admiration  for  iu 
completeness,  in  every  particular,  except  ventilation.  On  asking  the  ar- 
chitect why  he  had  left  some  rooms  without  any  provision  for  Ventilation, 
and  all  of  them  without  that  which  was  adequate,  he  replied  that  the 
directors  who  controlled  the  affair,  absolutely  refused  to  expend  any 
money  specially  to  ventilate,  and  this,  although  they  were  quite  Uberal 
with  allowance  for  ornamentation. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  humidity  ctmjoined  with  stagnant  air,  that  is 
chargeable  with  the  greater  amount  of  mischief  in  ordinary  dwellings. 
Moat  of  our  humble  houses,  and  many  of  the  mora  pretentious  ones,  have 
outnde  walls  of  the  thickness  of  one  brick  lengthwise,  without  protectitHi, 
externally,  from  paint  or  nnything  else,     Unpainted  bricks  are  fair  con- 
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dnctore  of  water,  and  readily  transmit  a  part  of  the  rein  that  impinges 
against  such  a  wall,  through  it  to  the  inside.  Afew  jears  ago  I  liappened 
at  a  friend's  house,  jtist  after  a  rain  storm.  My  friend  took  me  to  an 
upper  unplastered  room,  and  pointed  to  the  water  on  walls  at  every 
"header"  course  of  bricks,  which  he  sud  had  been  driven  through  the 
bricks  by  the  storm.  The  simple  truth  was,  the  wind  continued  to  blow 
the  rain  against  the  outside  of  the  bricks  long  enough  for  them  to  absorb 
and  transmit  it  to  the  inside.  The  only  difference  between  that  room  and 
the  others  in  the  house,  was  that  the  plaster  on  the  walls  of  the  others 
did  not  allow  the  humidity  to  show  itself  so  soon  in  them,  as  did  the  naked 
bricks  in  the  first  room.  I  once  occupied  a  rented  house,  badly  built  and 
finished,  and  slept  in  an  upper  room  with  three  sides  exposed  to  the 
weather.  On  very  cold  mornings  in  winter,  the  plaster  on  the  exposed 
walls  was  studded  with  ciystals  of  congealed  water,  that  glittered  in  the 
early  light  like  the  scintillating  gems  of  a  biry  grotto. 

A  Tcry  elegant  house  in  the  city  was  ^ut  up  and  left  for  sale  by  its 
owner,  when  he  removed  to  another  city.  It  stood  alone  in  a  large  lot, 
surrounded  by  trees.  It  had  brick,  nine  inch,  exterior  walls,  plastered 
on  the  interior,  and  the  principal  rooms  handsomely  hung  with  costly 
p^>er.  The  house  was  closed  for  a  number  of  weeks,  in  warm  wet 
weather,  and  when  it  was  sold  and  opened,  the  w^ls  were  covered  with 
a  dense  growth  of  fungi,  discoloring  everything,  utterly  mining  the  paper 
hangings,  and  giving  the  premises  such  a  musty  odor  as  to  render  the 
house  uninhabitable  until  it  was  cleansed  and  renovated.  With  such 
houses  as  these,  warmed  in  winter  by  stoves  that  heat  the  tainted  air  over 
and  over  again  without  changing  it,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  inmates 
suffer  frequently  with  catarrhs,  and  ultimately  become  the  victims  of  tu- 
berculous or  other  cachetic  disorders.  Jn  truth,  consumption  itself  is  not 
so  much  a  necessity  of  our  climate,  as  it  is  the  result  of  our  irrational 
way  of  living  in  it.  If  our  phthisical  patients  improve  by  a  residence  in 
Florida,  it  is  because  the  mild  temperature  there  permits  them  to  be  out 
of  doors  constantly;  if  they  get  better  in  Minnesota,  it  is  because  of  the 
great  abundance,  and  free  use,  of  God's  pure  air,  and  that  the  unsophis- 
ticated people  have  not  learned  to  make  palatable  food  and  invigorating 
beverages,  by  diabolical  art,  out  of  stale,  effete  and  poisonous  material. 

No  dwelling  should  be  buJIt  with  a  nine  inch  outside  wall  of  brick,  and 
the  plastering  should  never  he  on  a  solid  outside  brick  wait  of  whatever 
thickness.     All  outside  brick  walls  should  either  be  hollow,  or  furred  on 
,  the  inside,  leaving  an  air  chamber  as  a  nonconductor  of  heat  and  mois- 
ture between  the  exterior  and  mterior  suriaces.    Thb  will  not  only  prove 
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a  source  of  great  comfort  both  ia  extreme  cold  and  hot  weather,  but  will, 
also,  be  of  paramount  sanitary  importance.  A  medical  friend  in  Ohio, 
came  into  possession  of  a  small  farm,  including  a  mill  and  mill  pond. 
The  dwelling  house,  an  old  and  dilapidated  one,  utood  two  or  thi'ce  hun* 
dred  yards  south  of  the  pond,  and  every  family  that  had  lived  in  it  for 
years,  had  been  subject,  more  or  less,  to  intermittent  fever.  Many  |>er- 
BODS  marvelled  at  my  friend,  being  a  physician,  that  he  should  think  of 
improving  such  a  locality  for  a  residence.  He  believed  that  with  a  pro- 
perly constructed  house,  neither  the  proximity  of  the  mill  pond,  nor  any- 
thing else  would  induce  intermittent  in  that  situation.  Accordingly  he 
tore  away  the  old  brick  house,  with  its  vines  and  shrubbery,  and  erected 
in  its  stead  a  very  handsome  dwelling  of  wood.  He  first  prepared  a  dry, 
lury  cellar,  and  on  that  he  built  a  firm,  well  ventilated,  triple  walled 
house,  i.  e.  the  outside  was  weather  boards,  the  inside  was  plaster,  and 
midway  between  them  was  a  third  closely  plastered  wall,  making  three 
walls  and  two  air-chambers  all  around  the  house.  Himself  and  family, 
consisting  of  an  average  of  ten  persons,  have  occupied  that  house  for 
nine  years,  and  not  one  of  them  has  suffered  from  ague  or  any  other  ma- 
larial disease. 

Dr.  Drake,  I  believe  it  was,  several  yeare  ago,  published  that  a  family, 
Uving  in  a  log  house,  were  afflicted  for  a  long  time  with  some  disorder 
that  he  was  certain  had  its  origin  in  a  local  cause  i  still,  with  his  utmost 
research,  he  has  not  been  able  to  detect  the  cause  until  he  accidentally 
happened  to  punch  his  cane  into  a  soggy,  decaying  log  in  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  He  caused  the  offending  log  to  be  taken  out,  and  u  sound 
one  substituted,  the  family  soon  recovered  their  healtli,  and  were  not 
agdn  affected  in  that  way. 

Dark,  damp,  warm  quiet  jtlaccs,  are  admirably  ada|>icd  tor  the  gi-owtli 
of  fungi.  Many  cellars  beneath  our  houses  are  endowed  with  all  these 
qualifications,  are  fruitful  sources  of  ill  health  to  the  inmates  of  the  houses 
above  them.  Sometimes  we  can  attribute  particular  diseases  directly  to 
the  influence  of  these  parasitic  vegetables.  Dr.  A.  N.  Bell,  in  his  in- 
structive little  book,  "A  Knowledge  of  Living  Things,"  gives  the  details 
in  an  instructive  instance,  where  intermittent  fever  was  quite  satisfactorily 
traced  to  the  presence  of  mouldy  pecan  nuts  in  the  ward  room  of  a  ship, 
in  the  G-ulf  of  Maracaybo.  In  this  case  the  fungi  not  only  adiiered  to 
the  outside,  but  in  some  way  penetrated  the  nut  and  destroyed  the  kernel 
also.  Our  professional  books  g^ve  many  examples  of  similar  import. 
Of  course,  our  cellars  do  not  afford  conditions  for  such  rapid  development 
of  fungi  as  is  foand  in  dark,  damp  rooms  in  the  tropics,  and  we  must  not 
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therefore,  expect  to  find  auch  immudinte  and  palpable  miBchief,  but  we 
ma;  rest  assured  that  while  no  cure  is  taken  to  liglit,  diy  and  ventilate 
our  cellars,  we  can  not  have  healtlij  homes  above  them. 

I  uan  not,  in  a  paper  like  this,  go  into  details  of  the  proper  hygienic 
construction  of  houses,  but  I  may  repent,  briefly,  that  every  room  should 
be  open  to  the  suulight,  with  ample  provision  for  the  inlet  and  exit  of  air, 
iodependent  of  the  doors  and  windows,  and  full  protection  against  damp 
walls,  and  foul,  dark  cellars.  And  no:  only  in  the  house,  but  about  it, 
also,  should  the  air  circulate  freely,  and  ihe  Hiiiisbine  have  free  access  and 
full  effect  to  keep  the  tenement  dried  and  lighted.  Vines,  creepers,  shrubs 
and  trees  should  be  so  disposed  and  arranged  that  their  shade  shall  not 
harbor  humidity,  nor  their  presence  call  into  life,  nor  maintain  the  resi- 
dence of,  the  lower  orders  of  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom. 

The  ground,  loo,  surrounding  the  dwelling  should  be  adjusted  to  thor- 
ough drainage,  leaving  no  tardy  streams,  nor  stagnant  pools,  to  fester  in 
the  sun,  and  foster  bad  odors,  and  produce  health-destroying  miasmata. 

And,  finely,  let  every  physician  have  the  hygiene  of  houses  and  their 
surroundings  at  his  finger's  end,  so  that  he  can  instantly  hand  the  knowl- 
edge to  his  patrons  whenever  it  may  be  require)^  remembering  always, 
that  it  is  a  higher  attainment  in  professional  science — that  he  shall  be 
more  honored  for  exercising  his  ari,  to  prevent  than  to  cure  disease. 

Richmond,  July  1867.  j,  f.  h. 


The  Scarcitj/  of  Working  Medical  Men  in  America. 

It  is  a  deplorable  fact,  ihat  we  have  very  tew  actual  working  men  in 
our  country.  The  desire  for  large  practice  has  taken  such  a  possession 
of  us  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  everything  else,  and  like  a  dangerously 
fascinating  whirlpool  it  has  swallowed  up  in  comparative  oblivion  some 
of  the  best  minds  in  the  profession.  A  distinguished  medical  writer  has 
truthfully  said,  that  a  large  metropolitan  practice  is  the  bane  of  profes- 
sional prepress.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  allurements  Iield  oat  by  a  large 
btisinesB  are  such  as  none  can  altogether  withstand;  the  possession  of  a 
handsome  brown  stone  front,  a  splendid  driving  establishment,  and  a 
richly  furnished  offlce,  with  the  attendant  luxuries  that  associate  them- 
selves with  a  handsome  living,  are  temptations  which  Americans  espe- 
cially can  not  be  proof  i^ainst,  and  we  arc  fa»t  beginning  to  think  that 
such  is,  after  all,  the  main  object  to  be  attained.  It  is  true  we  occasion- 
ally deplore  the  existence  of  so  few  scientific  observers  in  our  midst,  but 
our  consciences  very  rarely  do  more  than  temporarily  upbraid  us  for  our 
lack  of  enthusiasm  in  the  prosecution  of  our  studies,  and  we  soon  settle 
down  into  an  apathy  which  is  both  enervating  and  dangerous. 

In  other  countries  this  is  not  so.     There  are  greater  numbers  to  be 
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found  in  Europe,  especially,  who  are  conatanlly  laboring  in  the  cause  of 
science,  patient  observers,  careful  thinkers,  and  sound  studenU,  who  are 
only  content  when  they  are  enabled  to  add  some  new  fact,  or  make  some 
new  discovery,  which  may  not  only  benefit  their  race,  but  their  profes- 
sion.    We  are^often  led  to  envy  such,  but  we  very  seldom  go  further. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  want  of  interest  in  scientific  pursuits,  we  have 
but  to  refer  to  the  paucity  of  communications  of  those  of  our  representa- 
tive men  to  the  columns  of  the  medical  journals,  and  the  small  number 
of  works  that  are  issued  by  the  American  press.  There  is  some  good 
reason  for  this  in  a  want  of  something  to  say,  and  in  an  absence  of  an 
ori^nality  of  thought  and  obeercation  which  is  always  associated  with  a 
lack  of  study  and  reflection ;  but  even  those  who  are  the  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  who  really  labor  for  the  advancement  of  their  calling,  stop  just 
short  of  doing  the  most  good  by  the  publication  of  their  views  to  their 
■brethren.  With  a  few  notable  eiceptions,  no  standard  works  have  been 
issued  within  the  past  few  years,  comparable  with  the  amount  of  talent 
which  might  be  developed  by  patient  industry  on  the  part  of  its  possess- 
ors. The  standard  medical  literature  of  our  country  is  so  deplorably  de- 
ficient that  we  are  still  banging  to  the  skirts  of  transatlantic  authors,  and 
refusing  to  help  ourselves  with  the  abundance  from  our  own  storehouses, 
and  develop  a  home  literature  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  profession  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our  hook  authorities  ean  be  numbci'ed  by  a 
dozen  or  two,  and  this  in  u  country  peculiarly  blessed  with  the  means  of 
most  extended  observation. 

When  a  fresh  graduate  first  embarks  in  business  he  seems  fully  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  a  life  of  study  and  hard  work  is  before  him,  and  with 
the  beat  of  intentions  resolutely  sets  himself  at  it.  But  how  soon  does 
he  forget  his  dutyl  His  microscope  is  liable  to  become  dirty  and  neg- 
lected, his  books  quietly  rest  upon  his  shelves,  and  every  other  interest 
lost,  save  that  which  center^'! tself  upon  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
If  half  the  work  were  devolved  to  study  which  is  now  bestowed  upon  the 
hatching  of  a  good  bank  account,  how  much  better  ofF  would  be  our  pro- 
fession, and  of  how  much  more  service  we  might  be  to  humanity.  The 
main  trouble  is,  that  we  are  not  content  with  a  livelihood,  but  must  um 
for  fortunes,  and  really  degrade  our  profession  to  the  merest  trade.  A 
physician's  actual  worth  is  not  now  measured  so  much  by  hb  skill  as  the 
extent  of  his  business,  and  bewildei-ed  with  the  hope  for  a  like  success, 
too  many  are  greedily  following  in  his  footsteps. 

We  contend  that  no  amount  of  business  should  deter  any  medical  man 
from  continuing  his  studies,  and  with  the  really  industrious  man  it  does 
not.  We  kuow  of  afew  who,  although  in  extensive  business,  can  always 
find  time  and  opportunity  to  unravel  the  mysteries  connected  with  a  post- 
mortem examination,  and  even  search  up  the  literature  of  any  particular 
subject  connected  with  a  case  under  investigation ;  and  of  othei's,  unluckily 
greatly  in  the  minority,  who  devote  the  early  morning  hours  to  reading 
and  research,  who  never  negleet  to  record  their  cases  as  they  occur,  and 
who  take  every  pains  to  inform  themselves  of  what  is  going  on  around 
them,  and  who  are  in  reality  the  thinking,  progressive,  and  original  men 
in  our  ranks.  It  is  not  expected  that  every  one  will  be  an  originator; 
but  if  he  can  not  lend  a  helping  band  himself  in  developing  the  resources 
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of  our  art.  it  is  bis  bounden  duty  to  keep  himself  at  least  informed  of  the 
doings  of  others,  and  take  eveiy  advantage  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation can  give.  But  so  seldom  is  thif>  done  that  the  performance  of 
such  a  duty  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  We  have  known  physicians  who 
have  allowed  books  upon  subjects  whicif  should  materially  intereet  them, 
to  remain  for  months  upou  their  tables  without  the  leaves  being  cut,  and 
journals  to  lie  piled  in  the  comers  of  their  rooms  not  even  divested  of 
their  wrappers.  This,  we  will  admit,  is  an  extreme  case ;  but  a  great 
majority  of  our  practising  physicians  do  not  do  much  more. 

In  times  gone  by  the  actu^  making  of  money  was  considered  as  secon- 
dary Co  the  study  of  disease  and  its  ]>heaomena ;  there  was  that  ardent 
desire  for  advancement  and  discovery,  which  centered  itself  in  the  re- 
nowned John  Hunt«r,  who,  when  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  his  expe 
ments  by  a  patient,  only  reluctantly  left  his  subject,  because  he  thought 
his  family  might  have  use  for  the  guinea  on  ibe  morrow.  There  are 
too  few  who  practice  on  such  a  principle,  too  few  who  would  develop  such 
a  relish  for  improvement  as  would  enable  them  thus  profitably  to  fill  in 
their  spare  hours. 

It  is  shameful,  too,  to  notice  what  a  small  amount  of  work  is  done  in 
our  large  societies.  We  might  instance  that  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  as  a  striking  example.  Year  after  year  committees  specially 
appointed  to  report  on  different  subjects  fail  to  make  any  reply ;  and  the 
m^ority  of  their  memljers,  although  appointed  with  reference  to  their 
qualiii cations  for  the  task,  do  not  care  even  to  offer  a  reasonable  excuse 
fer  the  non-performance  of  a  duty.  Then  again  Ibe  comparatively  small 
number  of  competitors  for  the  prizes,  is  anolher  indication  of  the  growing 
indisposition  to  do  anything  more  than  the  mere  attendance  upon  their 
patients  involves. 

We  are  not  led  to  make  these  remarks  in  the  hope  that  we  can  offw 
any  particular  remedy  for  the  evil,  but  merely  to  allude  to  its  existence 
as  an  explanation  for  the  paucity  of  standard  works  among  us,  the  small 
number  of  illustrious  names,  the  almost  total  absence  of  original  observa- 
tions compared  with  what  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done  elsewhere.— 
Medical  Record,  Au^put  15,  1S67. 

PHOTOORA.PHIC  Sdrgert. — An  unusual  application  of  photography 
has  latterly  been  mentioned  in  the  French  papers.  A  gentleman  who 
had  married  a  young  and  handsome  lady,  of  whom  he  was  extremely 
jealous,  was  obliged  to  apply  to  a  surgical  celebrity  of  Paris,  on  account 
of  a  boil  which  caused  the  young  lady  great  agony,  and  was  situated 
about  the  cardiac  region.  To  allow  of  an  inspection  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  nothing  could  induce  the  husband  to  sanction  it.  The  sni^^eoo 
declined  prescribing  blindfcdd,  but  the  difficulty  waa  overcome  by  the  gen- 
tleman's skill  in  phot<^raphy  and  tinting.  He  presented  to  the  doctor 
the  exact  fac-eimile  (rf*  Uie  affected  part,  was  told  what  course  to  pursue, 
and  report  progress  in  a  few  days.  This  was  done  very  punctually,  and 
a  second  photograph  presented'  After  three  or  fonr  visits  of  this  kind, 
the  wife  was  well,  and  the  husband  much  pleased  Kith  the  success  of  hii 
contrivance. — Lmtett,  Aug.  8. 
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Phynoloffieai  and  Therapeutical  Acli<m  of  Ood  Liver  Oil. 

•■The  minute  diTiBionnrihe  iodine  in  0*11  Litpt  Oil,  the  piiTliculnr  9tBt«  in  whirli  it  eilnts, 
mni'i  wnmilnrlj  Bicllilate  Its  Hbwrpl'OB  by  iho  liBsiipB,  nnd  can  in  IhiK  w»y  or.ninhule  more 
llun  the  ubiKilute  praportioa  ol'  this  eubitaDce  to  the  marked  efl^ls  wbich  this  oil  eierU  on 
the  lUiinwl  Kanomir. 

*^AlA>f  iiidtneln  the  oil  iBnoieliminAtodfTom  the  system^  an  the  other  foltibiepfijtarniioflittf 

an  It  TB  BUCL-eF-fliv-ly  iwt  lit  Jibarty  iD  the  eoonomy,  in  proportion  aa  Cod  Liver  Oil  19  Rraduallf 
decomposed  Id  Ihe  Uood." 

BOUCHAKDAT.  Profrjwrof  Rwiwr,  at  <M  Aralem^  of  .ValUiBe,  Parit. 
[Manuel  de  Matiera  Medieale,  pnge  7ilg-l»Sfl. 

The  action  of  cod  liver  oil  on  the  !<jstem  ie  a  double  one ;  it  is  nour- 
ishing by  iis  fatty  elements,  and  curative  by  its  medicinal  bodies — iodine, 
bromine  Bnd  phosphorus,  nhich  it  naturally  contains;  and  to  these  three 
Bubetanees  mnat  be  attributed  its  superiority  over  other  iats  or  oils,  either 
animal  or  vegetable,  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  These  facts,  discovered  and 
proven  by  physiologists  in  their  experiments  on  animals,  and  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  physicians  in  their  daily  practice,  have  been  corrob- 
orated during  the  last  eight  years,  in  a  most  illustrative  manner,  by  the 
administration,  to  a  large  number  of  patients,  of  a  cod  liver  oil  five  times 
richer  in  iodine,  bromine  and  phosphorus  than  any  of  the  cod  liver  oils 
known  before. 

Cod  liver  oil,  as  irell  as  other  fatty  substances,  when  taken  in  too  large 
quantities,  is  apt  to  disturb  the  stomach  and  derange  the  functions  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  Only  a  small  quantity  can  be  digested  and  assimilated, 
the  rest  passing  off  unchanged,  producing  more  or  less  frequent  and  abun- 
dant alvine  evacuations,  in  which  are  contained  the  superfluous  oils  or 
fats.  Observations  prove  that  the  gastric  juice  has  no  action  whatever 
on  fats  or  oils,  the  pancreatic  juice  being  the  only  body  which,  by  its 
emulsive  properties,  causes  the  absorption  of  these  substances  into  the 
economy ;  and,  therefore,  all  tJie  oil  not  cmulsionised  by  the  pancreatic 
juice  is  evacuated  by  the  intestines  just  as  it  was  taken.  The  knowledge 
of  this  important  fact  is  due  to  the  recent  observations  of  Claude  Ber- 
nard, a  well  known  authority  in  physiology.  The  oil,  once  cmulsionised  by 
the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  brought  into  the  general  current  of 
the  circulation  as  follows :  It  is  first  taken  up  by  the  chyliferous  vessels 
on  the  surface  of  the  small  intestines,  and  passing  through  the  mesentric 
glands  and  thoracic  duct,  is  discharged  in  the  Icfl  subclavian  vein,  where 
it  mingles  with  the  venous  blood  returning  to  the  right  cavities  of  the 
heart.  The  blood  and  the  fresh  nutritious  elements,  furnished  by  the  two 
subclavian  veins,  are  passed  into  the  lunga,  to  be  there  oxidized  and  al< 
tered ;  while  passing  through  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  oily  molecules 
are  modified,  and  almost  all  of  them  destroyed.  The  blood,  then,  ready 
anew  for  nutrition,  passes  in  the  led  ventricle,  to  be  thence  distributed 
throagh  the  arterial  system,  carrying  along  with  it  some  oily  ^ohulcs  left 
undocomposed,  during  their  speedy  passage  through  the  lungs,  said  oily 
globules  being  afterward  successively  altered  in  the  circulating  blood. 

The  medicinal  oil,  evidently  brought  undecomposed  into  the  lungs,  and 
partly  in  (he  general  current  of  circulation,  is  there  modified,  losing  not 
only  itfi  emulBive  fbnn,  but  aUo  ita  oleagineous  characteristics,  so  as  to 
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constitute  a  part  of  the  arterial  blood.  Iodine,  bromine  and  phosphcHtiB 
are  then  set  free,  during  the  procesa  of  nutrition  of  the  tiasuea,  each  part 
of  our  sygtem  appropriating  to  itself  the  substance  it  needs. 

The  tissues,  in  contact  with  the  nutritious  blood,  having  a  tendency  to 
appropriate  lo  themselves  the  elements  most  proper  to  maintain  their 
healthy  condition,  or  to  alter  it  when  unhealthy,  is  it  not  judicious  to  con- 
clude that  the  lungs  first,  and  then  the  rest  of  the  system,  when  affected 
with  bronchitis,  phthisis,  scrofula,  under  any  variety,  or  rickets,  etc,  etc, 
are  highly  benefitted  by  the  healing  and  restorative  acb'on  of  the  oil  and 
its  medicinal  constituents,  minutely,  naturally,  and  persistently  brought  in 
contact  with  the  diseased  parts? 

That  oils  and  fats  are  successively  carried  through  the  economy,  and 
transformed  as  above  described,  is  8.m)>ly  demonstrated  by  the  experiments 
of  the  most  eminent  aail  modern  physiologists,  such  as  Claude  Bernard, 
Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  Leuret  and  Lassaigne,  Landras,  Bouchftrdat, 
Deiafond,  Gruby,  L.  Corvisarl,  J.  C.  Dalton,  A.  Flint,  Jr.,  E.  Dun- 
glison,  etc. 

We  must  not  forget  this  important  point,  that  oils  or  &ts  go  info  the 
blood  undecomposed  and  unchanged,  being  merely  infinitesimally  divided 
by  [he  pancreatic  juice ;  bulif  oil  contains  substances,  in  a  close  chemical 
combination,  so  that  they  cannot  be  easily  separated,  these  substances 
will  of  course  be  carried  into  the  blood  with  the  oil  itself.  This  is  just 
the  case  with  Fougera's  Cod  Liver  oil,  which  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  iodine,  hromxne  and  pkosphorui.  Iodine  and  bromine  have  so  strong 
an  affinity  for  oil  that  they  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  it  by  chemical 
reagents,  not  even  strong  sulphuric  acid.  They  must,  therefore,  be  car- 
ried with  the  blood  and,  liberated  when  the  oil  is  transformed,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nutrition,  into  its  elements,  and  becomes  the  chief  agent  by  which 
the  heat  of  the  body  is  maintained.  Knowing  that  to  the  nutritive  prop- 
erty of  the  oil  is  superadded  the  alterative,  fluidifying  and  stimulating 
power  of  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  iodine,  bromine  and  phos- 
phorus, who  can  doubt  the  efficacy,  as  a  medicine,  of  this  new  cod  liver 
oil? 

Phosphorus,  a  part  of  our  brain  and  bones,  is  a  powerful  diffusible 
stimulant,  exciting  the  nervous  organs,  hightening  the  muscular  power 
and  mental  activity,  and  relieving  the  despondency  of  mind  occasioned 
by  so  many  serious  diseases. 

Iodine  and  bromine  are  superior  to  all  alteratives  for  improving  and 
purifying  the  depraved  nature  of  the  blood.  They  are  the  best  remedies 
we  possess  for  checking  and  controlling  the  swelling  and  induration  of  the 
glandular  system,  the  ulcerative  process  in  scrofulous  complaints,  the  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  etc  Obviously  the  main  point  in  such  affections  is  to 
check  and  control  at  once  the  ulcerative  process,  and  to  do  so  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  use  prompt  and  active  medication. 

Until  of  late,  natural  and  pure  cod  liver  oil  has  been  the  best  remedy, 
and  the  one  most  used,  with  more  or  less  success,  in  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
when  of  a  tubereulous  character.  The  peried  of  the  malady,  when  the 
oil  was  first  employed,  and  a^  the  strength  and  purity  of  the  remedy, 
accounting  for  the  success  or  failure. 

Pure  cod  liver  oil  it  more  likely  to  cure  consumption,  sciofiila,  rickets, 
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awelling  of  the  glands,  etc.,  in  the  first  elage  of  the  disease ;  in  the  second 
«nd  third  stages  it  mitigates  the  severity  of  the  syaiptoma  and  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  patient,  but  seldom  saves  it. 

The  reason  for  this  difference  of  aclJoD  is  simplj  that  the  pure  oil  con- 
tains iodine,  bromine  and  phosphorus  onlj  in  minute  quantities,  which, 
although  Bufhcient  to  cure  a  dieease  in  the  beginning,  ie  not  powerfiil 
enough  when  it  assumes  a  graver  type. 

If  we  suppose  for  an  instant  the  discovery  of  a  new  natural  cod  liver 
oil,  containing  more  iodine,  bromine  and  phosphorus  than  the  oil  in  pres- 
ent use,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  hut  that  every  physician  would  pre- 
scribe it  in  preference,  fully  confident  of  its  enhanced  qualities.  The 
natural  consequence  of  this  proposition  explains  satisfactorily  why  the 
medical  profession  should  give,  arid  da  rightli/,  the  preference  to  Fougem's 
Compound  lodinized  Cod  Liver  Oil,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  iodine,  bromine  and  phosphorus,  than  the  oil  in  present  use ;  these  ac- 
tive elements,  as  before  remarked,  are  in  such  peculiar  combination  that 
their  action  is  slow,  regular,  and  persistent,  being  successively  set  at  liberty 
in  the  economy,  in  pro]>ortion  as  the  oil  is  decomposed  in  ihe  process  of 
animal  life. 

Some  physicians  arc  so  well  convinced  that  the  curative  properties  of 
the  oil  reside,  in  these  three  substances,  that,  to  obtain  a  full  effect,  they 
prescril)e  very  large  doses  of  the  oil,  sometimes  giving  two,  three  and 
even  four  tablespoonfuls,  three  or  four  times  a  day,  the  lar^r  quantity 
amounting  to  no  less  than  half  a  pint  daily.  That  tlieir  object  is  not  at> 
lained  is  fully  proven  by  physiologists,  who  have  demonstrated  that  only 
the  quantity  of  oil  emtilsionised  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is  digested  and 
carried  into  the  bloo<l,  the  rest  heing  lost  and  passed  off  nearly  as  taken. 

Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  above  physiological  and  chemical  facts, 
Ur.  E.  Fougera  instituted  experiments,  and  alYer  many  trials,  has  suc- 
ceeded (1858)  in  preparing  a  compound  lodiniMd cod  liE^  oil ;  wiiich  ia 
simply  the  hest  Newfoundland  cod  liver  oil,  combined  with  four  times  aa 
much  iodine,  bramine  and  phosphorus  as  it  naturally  contains. 

Pure  cod  liver  oil  varies  considerably  in  composition,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  different  analyses  published  in  worlts  of  chemistry  and 
materia  medica.  A  quart  contains  one  to  four  grains  of  iodine ;  one- 
eighth  to  three-fourths  of  a  grain  of  bromine  ;  one-quarter  to  one-half  of 
a  grain  of  phosphorus.  In  1860  Mr.  Fougera  published  in  the  Repertoire 
de  Pkamtaeie,  edited  by  Professor  Bouchardat,  at  Paris,  the  formula  of  his 
oil,  which  contains  per  quart,  in  addition  to  the  above  quantities :  iodine, 
sixteen  grains;  bromine,  two  grains;  phosphorus,  two  grains. 

Tlie  combination  is  made  so  that  the  odor,  taste  and  color  of  the  natural 
oil  are  preserved. 

Fougera's  preparation  being  consequently  five  times  more  active  than 
the  richest  commercial  cod  hver  oil,  will  tend  to  restore  health  by  its 
curative  action  thus  enhanced,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  simple 
kind,  and  attains  the  desired  effect  where  the  other  will  fail. 

The  dose  of  thin  oil  is  only  a  tablespoonful  for  adults,  and  a  dessert  or 
teaspoonful  for  children,  according  to  age,  tljree  times  daily ;  it  may  be 
administered  at  any  hour,  but  it  is  preferable  to  select  the  hour  of  meals, 
^oe  we  know  that  the  pancreatic  secretion  manifests  itself  only  during 
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the  Btomflch  digeaticm,  to  act  immediately  on  the  alimentary  principles,  aa 
soon  as  they  pass  from  the  atomach  into  the  intestines.  Though  the 
quantity  of  iodine  is  very  Email  in  each  dose,  it  acta,  nevertheless,  with  a 
greater  efficiency  than  a  larger  quantity  of  any  of  the  iodides,  for  the 
reason  slated  by  Professor  Bouchard  at  and  othi!rs,tliat  iodine  in  cod  liver 
oil  is  not  eliminated  from  the  system  as  other  soluble  preparations  of 
iodine,  hut  is  successively  deposited  in  the  ciwnomy  as  the  oil  is  gradually 
decomposed  in  the  blood. 

When  iron  is  required  with  the  oil,  Fougera'a  dragees  or  syrup  of  pyro- 
phosphate of  iron  will  be  found  the  most  agreeable  and  active  adjuvant. 
It  is  best  (or  children  and  delicate  persons  to  take  the  syrup  of  iron  im- 
mediately after  the  oil. — £!.  Fmigerd*  Circular,  and  Detroit  Review  of 
Medicin»  and  Surgery. 

Hie  Diiease  of  Job. — We  are  apt  to  smile  sometimes  at  the  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  industry  antiquarians  will  throw  into  their  investigations  upon 
what  may  seem  to  the  outside  world  matters  of  li[  tie  importance;  andit  would 
seem  that  the  Medicos  are  notdevoidof  thisspiiit  on  suitable  occasions,  for 
the  Societe  Imperiale  de  Medicine  de  Lyon  has  devoted  its  recent  meetings 
to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  affection  irom  which  Jobwasasuf' 
ferer.  M.  Kollet  entered  into  an  elaborate  historical  investigation  upon 
the  subject,  and,  after  rejecting  the  various  otiicr  maladies  which  have 
been  suggested,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  scorbutus  was  really  the  one 
in  quealion.  Weighed  down  by  moral  causes  and  depressing  influences, 
the  patriarch,  the  subject  first  of  a  general  neuropathy,  exhibited  various 
cachetic  symptoms,  chief  of  which  were  severe  stomatitis,  accompanied 
by  fcetid  breath,  difficulty  of  eating,  emaciation,  abdominal  pains,  and 
diarrhoea.  The  blackish  color  of  the  skin,  petechial  eruptions,  pul^ura, 
and  sanguineous  suffusions  are  all  pathognomic  of  scorbutus.  M.  Aubert 
Roche  and  c4her  observers  have  shown  that  scorbutus  accompanied  by 
ulcerations,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  borders  of  the  Ued  Sea.  M. 
Diday  could  not  admit  this  view  of  the  case,  for  it  is  evident  that  Job's 
ctnnplaint  was  regarded  as  a  rare  one,  and  the  length  of  his  objurgations 
shows  that  the  condition  of  his  mouth  could  not  have  been  very  bad.  It 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  indefinite  forms  of  tertiary  syphilis  which  we 
still  meet  with  that  Job  labored  under,  and  an  analogous  example  of  which 
the  speaker  related.  The  extensive  sores,  pdins  in  the  boneH,  purpura, 
and  other  signs  of  cachexia,  are  thus  to  he  explained.  The  vast  sores 
from  which  Job  suffered,  M.  Girin  believed,  arose  from  hii  scratching 
himself  so  desperately,  in  consequence  of  the  existence  of  general  eczema, 
which  also  gave  rise  to  brown  and  blackish  crusts.  M.  Gailleton  regarded 
the  affection  as  very  like  the  lepra  met  with  in  Mexico  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  it  was  not  lepra  it  was  pemphigus;  but,  unfortunately,  our 
defective  knowledge  as  to  the  etiology  precludes  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject.  M.  liodct  could  not  admit  the  imputation  of  syphilis,  for  Job 
was  a  man  of  pure  life,  and  had  his  wife  suffered  through  his  instrumen- 
tality her  invectives  would  only  have  been  increased.  In  fact,  gonorrhea 
was  the  only  venereal  affection  endemic  in  Falestlne.  That  the  disease 
was  not  the  lepra  of  the  Hebrews  described  by  Moses  seems  clear ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  it  was  the  tuberculous  lepra  observed  at  the  present 
time,  which  is  never  spontaneously  cared. — Medical  Timei  and  Gaxette. 
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Vaccination  Direct  from  the  Cow. 

An  important  modification  in  ihe  manner  of  using  Jenner's  discovery 
has  just  been  put  to  a  careful  trial  by  M.  Depaul,  director  of  the  vacci- 
tiation  department  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  experiments  origi- 
nat-td  thus: — Several  years  ago  M.  Palusuiano,  the  eminent  surgeon  at 
NapIcR,  introduced  and  carried  onl  a  plan  of  conveying  the  vaccine  virus 
from  heifer  to  heifer,  so  as  constantly  to  have  a  supply  of  lymph  direct 
from  the  cow.  At  the  congress  of  Lyons,  two  years  ago,  M.  Palasciano 
brought  these  facts  before  the  meeting,  and  the  innovation  was  looked 
upon  as  a  ti-aiurc  of  cousiderable  interest.  At  that  period  Dr.  Lanoix,  a 
medical  man  practising  in  Paris,  thought  that,  for  various  reasons,  the 
capital  of  France  should  have  facilities  tor  vaccinating  from  the  cow,  in 
prelet'enct:  to  the  usual  modes  of  conveying  children's  virus  by  glasses, 
points,  tubes,  or  from  aim  to  arm.  In  tiict,  it  was  thought  an  advantage 
that  the  vaccine  lymph  should  not  pass  thraugh  the  human  organism,  ns  the 
lymph  would  thus  be  fresher,  and  the  taint  which  certain  children 
might  attach  to  it  would  be  avoided.  Dr.  Lanoix  communicated  his  plan 
to  M.  Depaul  and  to  the  director-general  of  the  Paris  hospitals,  M.  Uus- 
son.  BotI)  these  high  t'untionai'ies  encouraged  the  project;  and  Dr.  La- 
noix  proceeded  to  Naples  to  study,  under  M.  Palasciano,  animal  vaccina- 
nation.  When  thoroughly  insirueled,  be  took  a  heifer  with  him  upon 
whom  very  handsome  vesicles  had  been  propagated.  This  animal  was 
the  subject  of  interesting  and  succ<!Ss(ul  experiments  on  her  journey 
through  Lyons,  and  when  settled  at  Paris  ivas  the  focus  from  which  the 
vaccine  disease  was,  for  the  service  of  the  public,  propagated  in  Dr.  La- 
noix's  establishment  to  cows  and  heifers.  In  the  meanwhile,  however,  a 
cow  was  observed  at  Beaugency,  near  Orleans,  bearing  evident  signs  of 
the  spontaneous  disease.  After  several  successive  and  effectual  vaccina- 
tions from  this  animal,  site  was  brought  to  Paris,  at  a  time  when  Dr.  La- 
noix  waa  already  extensively  carrying  out  his  very  useful  practice.  It 
was  important  that  the  latter  should  obtain  an  official  sanction,  and  animal 
vaccinations  were  now  extensively  performed  in  the  Paris  hospitals  by 
order  of  the  director-general ;  and  M.  De))aul  began  similar  experiments 
at  the  vaccination  office  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris.  Reports 
on  these  two  series  of  trials  are  now  before  the  world;  and  these  reports, 
for  the  guidance  of  those  wJiom  it  may  concern  in  this  country,  we  pro- 
ceed to  analyse. 

M.  Ilusson  Slates  that,  in  fitleen  months,  9,316  vaccinations  and  re- 
vaccinations  were  pertbrmed  by  means  of  Dr.  Lanoix's  heifers,  led  into 
the  various  hospitals.  Of  these,  1,392  were  men ;  2,457  women ;  and 
6,449  children.  The  operations  were,  as  is  usually  the  case,  successful 
in  a  very  limited  number  of  revaeeittatiom,  varying  from  16  to  17  per 
cent. ;  with  children,  however,  the  successful  cases  were  about  50  per 
cent. 

M.  Depaul's  experiments  extended  from  the  l2th  of  April  to  the  end 
of  December,  1866.  The  report  is  very  long,  extremely  minute,  of  great 
lucidity,  and  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  animal  vaccination.  The  tables  ar« 
drawn  up  with  much  care ;  and  accurate  drawings  were  taken  of  the  ap- 
pearMices  presented  in  the  successful  cases.     A  very  important  portion 
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of  the  experiments  consisted  in  performing  numerous  comparatire  thc^- 
n^tions  vith  l^mph  obtained  Trom  children.  With  the  actual  cow-pox 
681  operations  were  made,  and  with  the  children's  lymph  897.  Of  the 
former,  421  were  successful ;  and  of  the  latter,  a43. 

Amongst  the  deductions  appended  to  the  report  we  select  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"  The  transmission  of  the  cow-pox  from  one  heifer  to  another  is  ob- 
tained without  difficulty.  Forty-five  of  these  were  inoculated,  and  all 
successfully,  without  suffering  in  their  general  health.  The  first  three 
animals  were  inocnlated  from  the  Naples  heifer,  and  forty-two  others  from 
the  spontaneoue  virus  of  Beaugenoy.  No  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  vesicles  was  observed  in  the  later  inoiulalions  as  compared  with  the 
earlier,  the  last  heifer's  vesicles  were  as  fine  as  those  of  the  first.  The 
development  in  the  heifer  is  more  rapid  than  in  tlie  human  subject.  The 
present  experiments  show  that  it  would  be  possible  to  organise  in  great 
centers  of  population,  at  very  moderate  cost,  offices  of  animal  vaccina- 
tion. Spontaneous  cow-pox  is  not  so  rare  as  has  been  supposed  ;  two  op- 
portunities occurred  during  tlie  course  of  tht-se  experimenis.  The  amount 
of  lymph  yielded  by  each  heifer  ia  considerable.  From  the  trials  care- 
fully made  it  becomes  obvious  that  syphilis  is  not  transmissible  to  the  bo- 
vine species.  Failures  as  to  vaccinations  were  rather  frequent  when  the 
lymph  was  taken  after  the  seventh  day,  and  incubation  upon  children  vac- 
cinated with  the  cow-pox  may  last  betweeirfive  and  twelve  days ;  but  the 
vesicles  are  larger  when  cow-pox  is  used  instead  of  children's  pock. 
With  cow-pox  three  or  even  ibur  vesicles  may  form  around  one  puncture. 
Cow-pox  lymph,  like  the  lymph  obtained  from  children,  fails  pretty  often 
when  kept  for  some  time  between  glasses  or  in  tubes.  Aevaccinatiomi 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  any  decided  conclusions.  Years 
must  elapse  before  it  can  be  distinctly  ascertained  whether  the  proteciion 
obtained  by  cow-pox  inoculations  is  more  durable  and  complete  than  when 
children's  lymph  is  used.  In  case  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox  reigning, 
at  the  same  time,  in  several  localities  more  or  less  distant  from  one  another, 
it  will  be  possible  to  send  such  localities  one  or  more  heifers  with  the 
cow-pox  upon  them,so  that  vaccinations  nnd  re  vaccinations  might  be  per- 
formed on  a  lai^  scale." 

With  these  facts  befoie  them,  it  behoves  the  profession  of  this  country 
to  look  carefully  and  earnestly  into  the  matter.  If  the  population  of  these 
islands  can  be  benefited  by  the  change  alluded  to  above,  we  do  not  sev 
why,  after  due  consideration  and  investigatioTi,  it  should  not  be  made.  It 
would  be  premature  to  jump  at  a  conclusion,  especially  as  the  report  dis- 
tinctly states  that  cow-pox  inoculations  are  not  a  considerable  improve- 
ment upon  vadnnation  frcm  children  ;  but  the  desire  to  obtain  periectly 
pure  lymph  free  from  any  pottibie  taint,  may,  perhaps,  have  greai  weight 
in  the  decisioo. — Ijancel,  Aug.  10. 

Oranial  Capacitiet  of  Man  tmd  Mimkeys. — Da.  L.  Th.  Bischoff,  of 
the  University  of  Munich,  has  lately  edited  a  scries  of  lithographic  pUies, 
comparing  the  skulls  of  the  gorilla,  chimpanzee,  and  ounuig-outang. 
Frwn  a  measurement  of  thirty-five  crania,  tbe  following  maximum  inicr- 
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nal  capacities  were  derived;  gorilla,  28-37  cubic  inches;  chiropanxee, 
28.07  cubic  inches ;  ourang-oulang,  35.09  cubic  inches.  The  last  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  monkey  skull  ever  brought  to  Eu.ope.  Yet  the  wide 
chasm  betwepn  this  and  man  is  at  once  seen  on  comparing  it  with  even 
the  very  smallest  skull  in  Dr.  Morton's  splendid  collection  in  this  city. 
The  latter,  of  a  native  African,  has  a  capacity  of  65  inches.  Though 
we  confess  that  the  largeat  skull  in  the  collection — that  of  a  "  Dulch  gen- 
tleman,"— is  further  from  the  African  than  the  African  from  the  gorilla, 
as  it  measured  114  inches  in  cubical  capacity.  Dr.  Bischoff  thinks 
that  the  race  of  chimpanzees  threatens  to  becomes  extinct,  and  en  patiant 
takes  the  opportunity  to  show  that  Darwin's  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
species  is  as  yet  far  from  proven. — P/iiladelphia  Medical  and  Sar<fical 
Reporter,  Aug.  17. 

JHsUnctioH  between  Diteaees  of  Animal  and  of  Oytmt'c  lAfe. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  the  prosecution  of  your  profession,  while  engaged 
in  the  study  of  hyfar  the  most  critical  department  of  medical  education — 
the  nature  of  diseases,  or  diagnosis — have  you  ever  thought  of  the  im- 
portant distinction  which  exists  between  the  diseases  of  animal  and  or- 
ganic life  F  And  yet  they  are  worth  considering.  A  few  years  ago  I 
made  some  calculations  on  the  subject  of  the  relative  quantity  of  blood 
supplied  to  each.  I  have  not  these  calculations  at  hand,  but  the  quantity 
of  blood  so  distributed  is  nearly  equal,  though  rather  the  larger  propor- 
tion supplies  the  structure  of  animal  life. 

The  nerves,  as  you  know,  are  eseentially  different,  animal  life  being 
spinal,  organic  life  ganglionic.  If  we  take  the  whole  material  of  the 
body  into  the  calculation,  the  structures  of  oi^nic  life  do  not  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  the  actual  weight,  yet  they  receive  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  arterial  blood. 

The  "  two  lives,"  as  they  were  termed  by  the  great  French  Physiolo- 
gist, Bichat,  are  more  or  less  independent  of  each  other,  both  in  health 
and  disease.  The  diseases  of  oi^aaic  life  are  more  serious,  because  they 
involve  structures  more  essential  to  life  it^lf,  and  the  derangement  of 
any  one  of  them  involves  the  whole  system  more  thoroughly  than  does  a 
similar  amount  of  disease  in  the  structures  of  animal  life. 

You  will  hear  a  man  say  "he  can't  have  much  wrong  with  him,"  be- 
cause he  is  capable  of  great  exercise,  and  can  walk  any  reasonable  dis- 
tance. This  a  bad  test.  So  long  as  the  muscular  system  is  not  directly 
involved,  and  sufficient  blood  is  made  to  supply  both  it  and  the  spinal 
cord  from  which  it  derives  its  nerves,  a  man  may  labor  under  a  consider- 
ftbie  amount  of  disease  of  the  structures  of  m^antc  life  without  his  mus> 
cular  system  being  involved.  When  we  speak  of  a  man's  "health,"  in 
general  terms,  we  refer  instinctively  to  the  functions  of  the  interior  of  the 
body  or  of  the  organs,  not  of  the  muscular  system ;  we  refer  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  brain,  to  respiration,  to  circulation,  to  digestion,  and  the  as- 
similation of  food,  dtc.  The  muscular  is  but  subservient  to  these  other 
organs  which  really  constitute  life  itself. — Scrota  Mr,  Skef^t  Leettiret. 
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An  Sxtretet  from  Maurieeau. 

fin  some  remarks  made  in  connection  with  Dr.  Carter'a  report  in  Uus 
nnmbcr  of  the  Journal,  we  have  alluded  to  that  very  old  bnt  very  un- 
settled question  of  the  influence  of  maternal  impregeiona  upon  the  foetus. 
Curious  to  know  what  view  of  thia  long-mooted  matter  was  taken  by  one 
of  tlie  old  obetetricianB,  we  turned  to  the  pages  of  Mauricead,  wboee 
work  upon  Diaeatt*  of  Women  loitk  Child,  and  in  OhUd-bed,  ie  now  within 
a  few  monihs  of  two  hundred  years  old  :  the  volume  that  we  have  con- 
sulted, however,  is  not  quite  so  ancient — it  ia  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlen's  translation,  and  hears  the  following 
imprint : 

LONDON: 

Frinted  for  T.  Cox  at  the  Lamb,  nnd  J.  CLABKBat  the  BiW«  under  the  Soi/al- 
Exc/uingc  in  Comhiti;  Had  T.  OouBBS  at  the  BU>U  md  Dove  in  Paier-nosUr  Bote. 
M-DtJU.XXVil. 

By  ihe  way.  Dr.  Ghamberlen  in  his  preface,  alludesto  the  invention  of 
the  obstetrical  forceps  in  the  following: 

In  the  seventeenth  Chapter  of  the  eecond  Book,  mjr  Author  luatlfleg  the  Eut- 
ening  liuokA  in  the  Heiid  ut  s  Child  thai  comes  right,  and  yet  ctecanse  of  xome 
Difficulty  or  Disproportion,  cannot  pass;  which  I  contewbaebeen,  andisyet  the 
Pmctico  of  the  most  eipart  Arlisu  in  Midwifery,  not  only  in  Englimd,  but 
thruugliuut  Europe;  aod  has  inucb  caused  the  Report,  That  where  a  niHii  comes, 
one  or  U>ib  must  necegsurily  die;  and  is  the  reason  of  forbearing  to  send,  till  the 
Child  k  JL'nd,  or  the  mother  dying.  But  I  enn  neither  approve  of  thnt  Fractioe 
nor  tlin^o  Delays ;  because  my  Father,  Brulhers,  and  my  self  [tbo  none  else  in 
£urope  m  1  know]  have,  by  Qod's  BlePstng.  and  our  Industry,  attained  to,  and 
long  practised  a  way  to  deliver  Women  in  this  Case,  without  any  Prejudice  to 
them  or  thuir  Infants;  tho'  all  others  beingobiigedfor  wart  of  Kxpediunt.  touse 
the  common  way  du  sud  must  endanger,  if  not  destroy  one  or  botii  with  Hooks. 
By  this  manuul  Uperation  a  Labour  may  be  dispatched,  (on  the  least  Ditliculty) 
with  fewiT  Pains,  and  sooner,  to  the  great  Advantage,  and  without  danger,  both 
of  Woman  nnd  Child.  If  therefore  the  use  of  Hooks  by  Physicians  and  Chi- 
rurgeons  be  condemned,  (without  thereto  neceKsitated  thro'  some  monstniu* 
Birtht  wo  can  much  less  approve  of  a  Midwife's  using  them,  Bssome  hero  in  Eng- 
land boast  they  do ;  which  rash  presumption,  in  France,  would  call  them  in  ques- 
tion for  tbcir  Lives. 

Further  on  he  justifies  his  secrecy,  as  to  the  means  thus  indicated,  in 
these  words : 

I  will  now  take  leave  to  offer  an  Apology  for  not  publiebine  the  Secret  I 
mention  we  have  to  extract  Children  without  Hooks,  where  other  Artists  use 
ihem.  viz.  there  being  my  Father  and  two  Brothers  living,  that  practise  this  Art,. 
I  cannot  e^ti^m  it  my  own  to  dispose  of,  nor  publish  it  without  injury  to  them.;, 
and  think  1  have  not  been  unserviceable  to  my  own  Country,  altho'  I  do  but ' 


But  to  UABRiCBAtl's  views  of  the  influence  of  the  ini^ination  of  the 
mother  upon  the  fcetus :  the  side  notes,  we  would  say,  aie  by  the  tnaa^ 
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lator,  and  our  readers  will  readily  judge  from  these  as  to  whether  the 
Frenchman  of  ihe  17th  century  was  or  was  not,  in  sound  judgment,  in 
advance  of  the  Englishman  of  the  18th.— T.  P.] 

It  is  therefore  without  Cause,  that  Women  are  blamed,  when  their 
Children  are  bom  with  red  and  livid  Spott,  which  very  much  disfigum  the 
Faced  of  some  of  them  :  It  ia  usually  said  (but  without  Reason)  that  this 
proceeds  from  the  Mother's  longing  to  drink  Wine ;  for  though  some  have, 
by  Chance,  been  in  effect  hamissed  (as  lliey  affirm)  with  these  passionate 
Desires  during  their  being  wiih  Child,  yet  we  must  not  auperetitiously 
believe  (as  many  do)  ihut  these  Spots  arc  so  caused,  but  rather  from  some 
other  Cause,  which  must  be  eearch'd  for  elsewhere :  And  that  which 
"No  aood  Remon  ™^^^ '' •'■PP''"''! 't  cannot  proceed  from  hence,  is*. 
^  '    that  almost  ihroughout  all  Ilcdy,  where  nothing  but 

White- Wine  is  drank,  as  also  in  Anjoy  in  France,  I  have  seen  divera 
Persons  marked  with  these  red  S)>ots :  And  in  case  it  proceeded  from 
their  Mother's  longing  lo  drink  Wine,  they  ought  to  be  White  Spots,  or 
of  an  Amber  Colour,  being  the  Colour  of  the  Wine  of  these  L'ounlriea: 
But  we  ought  rather  lo  conclude,  that  they  are  caused  from  some  extra- 
vBsated  Blood,  at  ihe  Time  the  Infant  is  formed ;  which  marks  the  Skin, 
yet  very  tender,  with  these  Siwts,  and  colours  it  in  whatsoever  Part  it 
toucheth,  much  afler  the  same  manner  as  we  see  it  marked  with  Gun- 
powder, or  some  Waters  producing  the  like  Effect,  when  it  is  wash'd  and 
bathed  with  them.  I  will  not  however  deny  that  the  Imagination  hath  a 
Power  to  imprint  on  the  Body  of  the  Infant  Marks  of  that  Nature;  bui 
that  can  only  be  when  young  with  Child,  and  principally  at  the  very  Mo- 
ment of  Conception ;  (or  when  the  Child  is  completely  formed,  the  Im- 
maginatton  con  in  no  wise  change  its  lirst  Figure ;  and  Women  must  wean 
themselves  from  these  vain  Apprehensions,  which  they  say  they  have  to 
such  Things  (every  Moment)  and  serves  some  of  them  for  a  Pretext  to 
cover  their  Liquorishness. 

Since  my  Discourse  is  fallen  on  this  Subject  of  Marks,  with  which  ofl- 
times  the  Bodies  of  Infants  ai'e  spotted  in  tlicjr  Birth,  and  comes,  as  is 
ordinarily  believed,  from  the  Imagination  of  their  Mothers,  it  seems  to  be 
not  much  from  my  Purpose  to  recite  a  Circumstance  very  particular, 
found  on  Me  when  I  came  into  the  world,  as  my  Father  and  Mother  have 
often  told  me ;  which  is  that  my  Mother  being  with  Child  of  me,  and  al- 
most at  Ihe  End  of  her  Reckoning,  as  it  appeared  allerwards,  the  eldest 
of  her  three  Sons  which  she  then  had  (of  six  Years  old,  and  her  First- 
bom,  whom  she  loved  with  an  extraordinary  Tenderness  and  Passion) 
died  in  seven  Days  of  the  Small-Pox,  all  of  which  time  she  continued 
Night  and  Day  by  his  Bod-side,  tending  him  in  all  his  necessities,  not 
suffering  any  other  to  do  it,  whatsoever  Desires  were  made  unto  her,  not 
to  weary  and  trouble  herself,  as  she  did,  for  the  child's  sickness,  alledging 
that  in  her  present  condition  she  ought  lo  be  careful  of  herselfi  and  not 
be  the  Cause  of  the  Death  of  the  Inifant  she  went  with ;  in  fine,  at  the 
End  of  seven  Days  her  Son  died ;  upon  which  the  next  Day  she  was  de- 
livered of  me,  who  brought  effectively  into  the  World  with  me  six  or 
*Whii  ?  seven  of  the  Small-Pox.  Now  it  is  certain  that  it 
^  "*  would  be  "imUional  to  say,  that  I  had  then  contracted 

theie  Small-Pax  in  my  Mother's  Womb,  by  her  strong  Imagination:  But 
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if  I  were  asked  whence  they  proceeded  ?  I  should  answer,  that  the  conta- 
gious Air  she  breathed,  without  DisconttDuance,  during  the  whole  Sick- 
ness of  her  deceased  Son,  had  eo  infecled  the  Mass  of  her  Blood,  with 
which  at  that  Time  I  was  nourished,  that  I,  rather  than  she,  easily  re- 
ceived the  Inipresaion  of  this  Contagion,  because  of  .„  .  , 
the  Tenderness  of  ray  Body,  fl^et  us  therefore  assert,  Jj^'^^'^'"*™" 
that  the  Imagination  cannot  produce  any  of  the  above  ^^' 
mentioned  EffectB,  but  at  the  moraent  of  conception,  or  within  few  Days 
alter,  and  that  we  ought  for  the  most  Pan  to  search  elsewhere  (if  we  de- 
sire the  Truth  of  it)  the  Cause  of  most  of  these  Spots,  Marks  and  Signs 
with  which  many  Infants  are  bom. 

The  Social  Evil. — The  last  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  bill,  au-~ 
thorizing  Boards  of  Health  in  the  large  cities  to  enumerate  and  record 
the  female  inmates  of  disreputable  houses,  and  to  remove  and  protect 
those  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  Cincinnati  Board  of  Health  has 
directed  such  enumeration  to  be  made. — Philade^ia  Medical  and  Sur- 
gical ReporUr. 
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Letter  from  Fro/etsor  Seely. 

Vienna,  July,  1867. 
Probably  no  dty  affords  such  advantages  for  the  study  of  medicine  in 
all  its  branches  as  this.  The  material  is  alt  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  system  of  private  courses  is  in  its  perfection.  But  as  these  advantages 
are  already  so  well  known,  judging  from  the  large  number  of  American 
students,  it  is  quite  superfluous  to  dwell  on  them.  Berlin  is  such  an 
eminently  dry  place,  that  the  change  down  where  there  is  so  much  life,  is 
quite  refreshing.  I  mean  "dry"  only  as  regards  the  non-professional  life 
As  regards  the  eye  department  there,  any  oue  who  has  visited  it  and  seen 
the  indomitable  care  and  minuteness  with  which  all  the  cases  are  exam- 
ined, cap  readily  understand  the  extreme  eagerness  with  which  each 
emanation  from  it  is  awaited,  and  the  trust  placed  in  it ;  and  each  reflec- 
tion on  the  amount  of  Instruction  the  ophthalmic  world  has  received  from 
the  consummate  genius  that  reigns  over  it,  brings  additional  wonderment 
and  admiration ;  and  one  might  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  waters 
here  tasted  a  little  flat  after  tasting  them  at  their  source.  There  are  ad- 
vantages here,  however,  especially  for  one  commencing  his  studies,  which 
can  not  be  too  highly  commended.     The  student  follows  the  Professor 
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throagh  the  wards,  can  watch  each  case  day  after  day,  see  the  dtaease  in 
all  iia  changes  and  the  treatment  instituted  againnt  it.  If  an  operation  is 
made,  and  he  is  able  to  witness  it,  he  is  also  able  to  see  the  after  treaiment 
up  to  the  day  the  patient  is  discharged. 

Running  over  in  my  mind  the  character  of  the  cases  I  have  seen  while 
going  through  the  wards,  I  do  not  recall  but  one  or  two  irilic  patients,  a 
class  which  one  would  expect  to  be  Urge  in  a  country  where  virtue  is  not 
a  little  below  par.  Granulations  are  always  in  gratifying  numbers,  but 
the  different  affections  of  the  cornea  seemed  to  be  in  the  majorily.  One 
sees  granulations  treated  as  if  the  object  were  to  get  rid  of  ihe  whole 
membrane,  on  the  principle,  diseased  in  pari,  diseased  in  whole — or  rs  it 
the  purpose  were  to  destroy  the  granulations.  The  object  of  all  applica- 
tions to  granulations  seems  to  me  quite  clearly  to  be,  not  to  destroy,  but 
to  excite  only  such  a  temporary  inflammation  in  the  parts  as  will  subside 
in  a  short  time,  and  so  conduce  lo  the  absorption  of  this  neoplastic  pro- 
duction. Of  course  the  amount  of  this  inflammation  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  necessity.  And  there  are  cases,  it  is  quite  true,  in  whit^h  not  a 
little  severity  ia  required  to  bring  about  the  necessary  inflammatory  reac- 
tion by  which,  and  by  which  alone,  the  granulations  should  be  removed. 

One  sees  the  potency  of  this  inflammatory  treatment,  if  I  can  use  such 
an  expression,  in  cases  where,  from  some  cause  or  other,  a  purulent  char- 
acter has  been  assumed,  on  the  subsidence  of  which  an  examination  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  granulations  have  partly  or  entirely  disappeared.  Again 
in  cases  where  inoculation  has  been  practiced,  and  so  a  similar  purulent 
inflammation  excited.  The  cases  of  keratitis  receive  the  local  treatment 
of  atropine,  calomel  powder  dusted  in  the  eye,  and  the  compression 
bandages ;  the  ulcerative  cases  the  same,  excluding  the  calomcL  I  say 
nothing  of  the  constitutional  treatment,  for  the  cacheiic  condition  of  such 
hospital  cases  readily  suggests  it,  even  when  the  general  condition  would 
indicate  no  lack  of  physical  vigor — tonics  will  always  have  a  marked 
effect,  among  which  quinine  can  not  be  too  strongly  recommended.  The 
compressive  bandage  seems  to  me  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  external 
treatment  that  quinine  does  to  the  internal.  Of  course,  in  an  acute  attack 
with  an  active  inflammation,  heat  would  be  injurious,  just  the  sain  caa 
internal  stimulation,  but  at  all  other  times  it  can  be  used  with  no  little 
advantage.  In  ulcerative  cases  it  has  another  important  tiinction,  a  me- 
chanical one,  that  of  giving  support  to  the  weakened  corneal  tissue,  and 
so  either  preventing  a  perforation  which  the  internal  pressure  must  have 
produced,  or  if  it  takes  place  allows  the  aqueous  humor  to  escape  only 
gradually,  thus  diminishing  the  liability  to  prolapsus  of  the  iris. 
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I  have  not  yet  seen  a  paraceDtesia  peiformed  in  any  case  of  keraticie, 
ulcerative  or  otherwise — a  measure  in  my  mind  of  no  small  value,  on  the 
use  of  which  in  such  cases  I  have  already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  article, 
promiaing,  I  believe,  to  apeuk  further  of  it  when  I  made  some  remarke  on 
the  treatment  of  keratitis,  especially  of  the  ulcerative  form. 

Even  in  this  raw  pork  eating  country  where  cysticerci  are  by  no  means 
rare,  the  presence  of  one  in  [he  eye  never  fails  to  excite  very  great  curi- 
osity and  interest.  While  these  pam-silca  may  be  found  in  diSerent  parts 
of  the  eye,  I  think  their  bed  is  usually  laid  between  the  retina  and  choroid, 
and  the  three  1  have  i-ecentiy  seen  were  situated  there.  The  diagnosia 
of  these  curious  creatures  in  the  first  stages  of  their  development  ia  at- 
tendttd  with  no  little  diflicLilty  and  uncertainty.  Fortunately,  however, 
'  the  use  of  the  expectant  method,  which  helps  one  out  of  so  many  embar- 
raasing  positions,  will  give  signs  not  lo  be  misinterpreted,  viz.,  movements, 
with  the  detection  of  which  all  doubt  disappears.  The  first  one  I  aaw  in 
Berlin  was  in  ita  ineipiency ;  and  while  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  mo- 
tions having  been  detected,  the  opinion  had  been  given  of  the  presence  of 
an  entozoon,  still  these  were  quite  welcome  in  order  to  confirm  iL 

It  can  readily  be  understood  that  the  presence  of  such  a  thing  in  the 
eye  would,  sooner  or  later,  become  a  matter  of  the  most  serious  import 
Glaucomatous  symptoms  must  arise,  which  would  not  only  destroy  the 
inhabited  eye,  but  also,  if  left  alone,  by  the  continue^  irritation,  excite 
what  is  called  "  sympathetic  inflammation"  in  the  other  eye,  and  the  scene 
close  with  the  patient  in  total  blindness. 

So  the  great  question  ihat  presents  on  diagnosing  the  presence  of  such 
a  [tarasiie  is,  how  can  the  eye  be  saved  from  its  pernicious  influence. 
All  sorts  of  medication,  internal  and  local,  have  been  instituted  ag^nst 
them  without  efieet ;  and  if  they  have  a  vulnerable  point  the  needle  has 
failed  to  reach  it,  and  only  one  resort  seems  to  be  left,  and  that  is  extrac- 
tion. 

The  time  for  an  operation  must  depend  on  circumstances.  If  the  ento- 
zoon develops  under  the  retina  or  choroid  in  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  one 
has  nothing  to  do  hut  wait  till  it  bursts  into  the  vitreous  chamber.  On 
the  contrary,  if  its  bed  is  made  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  globe,  the  time 
for  the  operation  is  before  it  leaves  ita  position.  A  few  days  after  begin- 
ning visits  at  Professor  Arlt's  clinick,  a  man  presented  himself,  in  whose 
eye  the  movements  of  one  of  these  parasites  could  be  distinctly  seen  by 
the  ophthalmoscope,  near  the  ora  serrala,  about  over  the  direction  of  the 
inferior  straight  muscle. 

E  xtraction,  of  course,  was  decided  upon,  and  accordingly  the  patient  was 
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chlorofonned,  a  thread  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  below  the  cornea,  by 
which  the  eje  could  be  strongly  rolled  upwards,  a  slit  made  ia  the  cod- 
junctiva  by  means  of  the  scissors,  and  a  correitponding  one  in  the  sclerolic 
with  an  ordinary  cataract  knife.  The  Srst  evidence  of  the  complete  perfo- 
ration of  the  membranes  was  the  appearance  of  a  transparent  body,  quite 
giving  rise  to  suspicions  of  vitreous  humor ;  but  on  enlarging  the  wound  a 
little,  to  the  most  demonstrative  and  nervous  delight  of  Che  Professor,  the 
accouchment  was  ended  by  the  animal  dropping  out. 

The  eye  was  immediately  tied  up,  and  of  course  so  small  a  sharp  cut 
wound  healed  in  a  very  few  days,  and  the  patient  was  dischai^ed  with 
quite  good  vision,  even  counting  fingers  with  that  part  of  the  retina  be- 
neath which  tlie  pai-asite  lay. 

The  case  was  very  interesting,  and  not  the  least  so  to  the  lookers  on, 
for  while  it  was  flie  third  the  Professor  had  attempted,  it  was  the  first 
that  had  succeeded,  and  I  am  quite  certain  he  could  not  have  been  more 
demonstnitive  if  liis  family  had  been  increased  by  one. 

One  need  liardly  be  surprised  at  the  scepticism  that  reigns  in  our  coun- 
try as  regards  the  treatment  of  ear  troubles.  When  I  say  I  have  been 
asked  here,  in  Vienna,  by  tliose  who  are  studying  general  medicine,  if 
there  "  really  could  be  much  done  for  car  troubles?"  Certainly,  taking 
into  consideration  the  advances  made  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  in  every  other  organ  of  llie  body,  it  would  be  a  sorry  picture 
that  would  represent  so  imporlant  an  organ,  subject  to  all  the  diseases 
which  skin  and  mucous  membrane  caii  be,  combined  with  their  injurious 
effect  upon  the  structures  with  which  they  are  in  relation,  the  harmony 
of  which  only  their  physiological  condition  can  maiuUiin.  I  Bay  it  would 
be  sad,  indeed,  if  one  were  obliged  lo  respond  with  an  "alas!  no."  The 
fact  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  the  science  and  art  of  aural  surgery,  ai 
least  here,  is  by  no  means  behind  othei'  branches  in  the  demands  made 
on  it  by  that  portion  of  the  suffering  world.  Perhaps  from  its  peculiar 
situation  comes  the  belief  that  no  definite  diagnosis  can  be  made ;  yet 
reflect  how  much  is  now  claimed  for  diagnosis  in  other  organs  of  the 
body,  more  "peculiarly"  situated.  Even  the  eye,  aided  only  by  the 
speculum,  can  detect  many  things  of  the  deepest  signification,  and  the 
addition  of  the  mu-ror  throws  a  still  better  light  upon  the  facia  investi- 
gated, so  no  external  trouble  could  escape  detection.  While  the  ear  de- 
partment, before  the  use  of  the  eustachian  calheter,  was  in  a  state  similar 
to  that  of  Ophthalmol*^  before  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  appearance  of 
the  catheter  was  of  even  more  value  to  the  science  to  uhicb  it  belongs, 
for  not  only  did  it  bring  the  means  for  diagnosis,  but  also  that  by  which 
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the  most  effectual  curative  measures  could  be  emploj'ed  against  affec^oni 
of  the  middle  ear.  With  us  perforations  of  the  membrans  tympani  are 
regarded  in  a  far  more  serious  Ught  than  here,  for  we  are  taught  that 
they  "heal  as  a  rule."  Of  course,  as  In  loss  of  substance  in  the  skin,  the 
space  is  not  refilled  by  true  sktn,  but  still  with  something  which  quite 
well  supplies  its  place.  So  in  these  perforations,  the  middle  or  proper 
layer  is  replaced  by  a  cicatricial  tissue  which  becomes  covered  with  the- 
exlemal  epidermic  hiyer  and  the  internal  epithelial,  thus  meeting  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  natural  membrane,  and  no  clmiek  passes  without  affording 
opportunities  to  see  such  a  picture.  The  other  day,  as  the  Professor 
finished  the  narration  of  a  case  where  a  large  perforation  had  been  made 
in  a  membrane  by  a  stab  irom  a  twig  of  a  tree,  the  man  happened  to  pre- 
sent himstlf,  and  the  scar  was  quite  plainly  to  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  still 
persisting  thickening  from  the  inflammation,  which  inflammation,  by  the 
way,  was  most  peculiar  in  that  it  only  affected  one  half  of  the  membrane. 
Even  in  old  perforations  that  have  existed  for  years,  where  a  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  middle  ear  still  continues,  with  an  occasional  exa^e- 
ration  and  discharge,  an  attempt  is  made  to  heal  them.  In  such  cases, 
the  margin  of  the  opening  is  denuded,  as  far  as  posBible,  by  making  a 
great  number  of  little  nicks  in  it  with  a  knife,  in  this  way  putting  the 
parts  in  a  condition  analagous  to  bringing  two  denuded  edges  of  a  fis- 
sure— for  example  of  it  in  lip— together.  And  it  seems,  from  Professor 
Gruber's  report,  recently  handed  us,  to  have  met  with  some  success. 
The  cases  unfavorable  for  such  (teatment  would  be,  for  instance,  where 
the  membrane  was  destroyed  up  to  its  peripheric  attachment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  up  to  the  attachment  of  the  handle  of  the  mal> 
leuB. 

While  upon  this  membrane,  we  will  simply  say  that  now  artificial  per- 
foration (my rinded omy)  is  sometimes  practiced.  Where,  for  example, 
the  whole  membrane  is  much  thickened,  or  where  there  is  complete  atre- 
sia at  the  isthmus  of  the  eustachian  tube,  or  when  the  entrance  has  been 
closed  by  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  from  syphilis,  &c.,  in 
which  cases,  by  the  absorption  of  the  air  in  the  middle  ear  the  membrane 
would  be  driven  in  against  the  promontory. 

As  we  meet  many  cases  of  stricture  of  the  nasal  duct,  a  long  canal, 
lined  with  mucous  membrane,  which  is  quite  the  same^as  that  of  the 
narcB,  fauces,  &c,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  pathological  state  of 
of  things  should  not  occur  in  the  eustachian  tube,  a  canal  similar  in  all 
its  parts ;  and  months  ago  I  quite  satisfied  myself  that  I  had  to  deal  with 
some,  and  one  or  two  of  the  patients  will  probably  be  readers  of  this  ar- 
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tide.  I  find  such  caaes,  which,  by  no  means  frequent,  are  met  with  here 
and  treated  hj  the  dilatation  method.  For  purposes  of  dilatation,  the 
luninaria  dijptata  is  used,  a  sea  weed  that  has  the  peculiar  property  of 
expaDding  when  in  coutact  with  moisture,  and  which  has  been  used  also 
in  dilating  Btrictures  of  the  naaal  duct,  os  uteri,  &c.,  but  now  kid  aside 
as  not  onij  cauaing  too  much  pain,  but  also  from  the  liability  of  its  swell- 
ing on  either  side  of  the  stricture,  and  thus  giving  rise  to  no  little  embar- 
rassment in  its  removal  I  can  see  no  objection  to  using,  in  such  stric- 
tures, probes  of  whalebone,  rubber,  or  even  silver. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  those  who,  even  for  years,  have  had  such  a 
valuable  stock  of  infonnation  on  this  special  subject  of  ear  diseases,  have 
not  given  the  general  profession  an  opportunity  of  availing  themselves  of 
it.  Von  Troltsch  has  already  brought  out  a  new  and  much  entailed  edi- 
tion of  his  valuable  work,  and,  in  a  few  mouths,  a  book  from  one  of  the 
Professors  here  will  be  published,  by  which  means  the  deficiencies  in  this 
department  will,  to  a  great  extent,  be  supplied. 
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We  earnestly  Couuend  W)  our  readers'  attention  the  excellent  article 
from  the  Medical  Record,  found  in  this  month's  issue. 

The  paucity  of  working  men  in  the  American  Medical  Profession,  is 
indeed  striking.  Let  a  physician  glance  over  the  volumes  in  his  library, 
and  we  shall  be  surprised  if  he  does  not  find  more  than  ttvo  thirds  of  them 
of  foreign  authorship ;  or  let  him  contrast,  in  respect  of  number  and  rep- 
utation of  authors,  two  cities  of  about  equal  population — one  in  the 
new  and  the  other  in  the  old  world.  Take  Cincinnati*  and  Dublin,  for 
example ;  and  even  after  making  due  allowances  for  the  somewhat  larger 
population  of  the  latter,  for  its  greater  age,  its  more  numerous  hospitals 
and  medical  schools,  we  question  whether  the  comparison  would  be  at  all 
creditable  to  our  western  metropolis.  We  speak  of  the  Dublin  school  of 
medicine,  the  Dublin  school  of  obstetrics,  ele. ;  but  the  professional  world 
scarcely  embraces  in  such  titles  a  single  city  upon  this  continent.     Think  of 
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how  man;  men  with  world-wide  reputation  liave  belonged,  or  still  belong 
to  the  great  Irish  city— of  Cusacli,  Carmiohflel,  Boutcher,  in  Surgery ; 
of  Graves,  Marsh,  Stokes,  Corrigan,  Lyons,  Pludson,  Gordon  and  Banks 
in  Medicine ;  of  Montgomery,  Churchill,  Kennedy,  Beatty,  Hardy,  Mc- 
Clintock,  Kidd,  Johnson  and  Sinclair  in  Ot>stetric8,  or  Diseases  of  Womenj 
of  Sir  William  Wilde,  of  Jacob  and  Neligan  in  Special  DepartmenU ; 
and  even  our  great  cities  in  the  east  would  be  puzzled  to  find  a  longer 
list  of  more  illustrious  names. 

The.  fact  must  be  patent  to  every  honest  observer,  that  of  the  60,000 
or  100,000  practitioners  in  the  United  States,  very  few  indeed  ever  think 
of  extending  th^ir  influence  and  usefulness  any  further  than  the  imme- 
diate circle  of  their  patients  and  friends ;  few,  very  few  making  the  general 
progress  of  Medicine  an  object  of  daily  solicitude  and  dwiy  effort :  the 
present  hour  and  present  pecuniary  agrandizement,  too  much  rule  our 
conduct  in  professional  life.  Medicine  is  an  education,  and  every  phy- 
sician through  its  study  and  exercise  should  daily  be  acquiring  a  larger 
brain  and  a  larger  heart — clearer  knowledge  of  disease,  more  earnest 
sympathy  with  the  suffering,  and  a  stronger,  quicker  hand  in  bringing  them 
relief.  Not  this  only,  but  Medicine  also  is  an  ever-burning  torch  com- 
mitted a  little  while  to  our  keeping,  that  its  flames  may  be  mode  brighter 
and  stronger,  and  then  transmitted  to  our  successors. 

Perish  forever  the  trade-views  of  Medicine,  out  of  which  spring  the 
mean  devices  to  get  or  keep  patients,  the  shameless  newspaper  special 
advertisings  and  paid  pufferies,  and  sometimes  the  dead  level  ol  common 
fee  bills  which  label  medical  and  surgical  wares  in  the  public  market,  with 
a  common  price  no  matter  what  their  quality,  if  they  have  a  common  name, 
and  sometimes  the  jealousies  and  malice  of  little  souls,  and  the  medico-ethical 
strifes  and  contentions  which  vex  the  professional  world.  But  live,  live 
forever  the  profession  which  clothes  itself  with  the  dignities  and  duties  of 
a  God-like  mission,  healing  the  sick,  making  the  blind  see  and  the  lame 
walk, and  ever  aspires  after  higher  knowledge,  and  larger  usefulness:  if 
wealth  crowns  its  labors,  it  is  well,  but  not  for  this  as  the  great  end  are 
these  labors  performed. 

Doubtless  we  will  yet  have  our  great  army  of  working  men,  now  so 
few  and  ohea  so  faint-hearted,  but  its  recruits  will  be  those  who 
renounce  the  too  prevalent  creed  that  makes  a  great  practice,  grand  style 
of  living,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth  the  primary  objects  of  profes- 
(ional  exertion. 

This  army  too,  will  be  mainly  made  up  from  the  young  men  of  the  pro- 
fession; tor  those  of  na  around  whose  steps  the  shadows  of  eveniDg  are 
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falling,  and  even  those  of  ua  upoa  whose  path  the  meridian  aun  is  shining, 
can  do  little  in  comparison  with  our  younger  (^jlleagues,  who  start  out  de- 
termined that  science  and  work  shall  go  together,  neither  be  sacrificed  for 
the  other.  We  remember  hearing  Dr.  Beole,  in  an  address  to  the  students 
of  King's  College  at  the  close  of  a  summer  course,  ui^e  upon  his  auditors 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  their  scientific  pursuits  in  the  midst  of  their 
professional  duties,  and  insist  upon  it  that  if  science  and  work  are  oa\j 
commenced  together,  any  amount  of  each  can  constantly  be  carried  on. 
We  have  given  almost  the  exact  words  of  Dr.  Beale,  who  himself  has  eo 
well  illustrated  the  truth  of  hie  creed  and  teaching. 

Toung  men  should  remember  what  we  all  have  often  heard  but  which 
we  are  all  prone  to  forget,  that  great  original  endowments  are  not  ol  half 
80  much  moment  as  steady,  constant  work ;  genius,  that  rarest  and  most 
equivocal  gift,  cannot  in  the  long  ruu  secure  tlie  laurels  from  faitliful, 
plodding  industry :  native  talent  is  not  worth  half  so  much  as  resolute 
perseverence.  And  in  all  honest  efforts  to  increase  our  medical  knowl- 
edge, in  all  medical  scientific  investigations,  the  laborer  whether  young  or 
old,  has  the  heartiest  good  wishes  of  the  best,  the  true  men  of  our  profes- 
sion, for  such  labors  inure  not  solely  to  the  benefit  of  him  who  makes  them, 
but  to  that  of  the  profession  at  large :  we  all  have  a  common  interest  in 
tlie  growth  of  scientific  Medicine.  Hence  as  individuals,  and  in  profes- 
sional organizations,  we  ought  alt  to  encourage  the  working  men ; 

"Men,  my  bmthnrs,  men  the  worlieri,  ever  reHping  Bomelhing  new; 

That  which  they  hiive  done  but  cnrneat  of  the  things  thnt  they  «hiril  do  :  " 

encourage  them  with  commendation  and  juat  appreciation,  and  stimulate 
them  with  liberal  prizes — let  them  have  both  "  praise  and  pudding." 

Otlentimes  the  young  physician  wearies  in  his  scientific  pursuits,  neg- 
lects his  microscope,  his  aealpel,  and  liia  cliomieal  apparatus,  because  he 
Bees  men  much  his  inferior,  it  may  be,  in  the  apecial  and  recent  knowl- 
edge he  has,  more  highly  spoken  of  and  much  better  patronized  by  the 
community  than  he  is.  And  here  are  two  besetting  perils  to  him — he 
neglects  his  own  improvement,  and  even  ruats  for  want  of  work,  and  un- 
der-rates  the  value  of  long  professional  experience. 

Professor  Syme,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  address,  August  1st,  to  the 
medical  graduates  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  urged  the  importance 
of  cultivating  harmony  between  the  senior  and  junior  memt>er8  of  the 
profession.  "The  older  gentlemen,  knowing  the  importance  of  long  and 
large  experience,  might  naturally  regard  the  opinions  of  their  junior 
brethren  as  of  questionable  value ;  while  the  new-fledged  doctor,  issuing 
from  his  school  with  all  the  new  appliances  of  modem  science,  did  not  al- 
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jtaja  pnj  sufficient  respect  to  age  :  thus  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand  and 
presumption  on  the  other,  were  often  destructive  of  fnendship."  Young 
men  should  remember  these  iDJunctiMis,  but  let  them  he  well  assured 
that  while  in  patience  possessing  their  souls,  and  fiuthfully  laboring  for 
better  qualifications  themselres,  no  matter  what  their  cmnpetitors  reaDj 
are,  or' they  think  they  are,  many  a  case  will  come  to  them  all  too  so<m, 
baffling  their  best  knowledge  and  highest  skill.  Let  them  remember,  too, 
that  if  now  and  then  fossilized  Mediocrity,  because  they  will  not  play  syc- 
ophant to  it,  may  put  it*  foot  upon  tlieir  necks,  determined  to  keep  them 
down,  Buch  forced  abasement  is  but  for  a  brief  season;  tbe  hour  of  th«r 
triumph,  if  true  to  themselTca  and  true  to  Medieine,  comes  apace. 

In  conclusion,  though  the  subject  presents  many  other  topics  which  we 
would  gladly  discuss,  there  is  an  urgent  need  fw  working  men,  who  shall 
give  us  a  perntaneol  literature  mwe  extensive  than  that  which  we  now 
poeseBs,  enlarge  our  knowledge,  and  crown  themselves,  oar  country,  and 
our  American  profession  with  honorable  fame.  And  the  opportunity  bereiB 
oflered,  is  worthy  the  life-long  ambitious  toil  of  the  best  mind  and  the 
bravest  heart. 

The  Lancet,  August  10th,  contains  a  full  report  of  tbe  first  three 
days'  proceedings  of  the  British  Medical  Association — that  is  down  to 
Thursday  evening,  August  Stb.  Tbe  address  of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan 
while  in  the  main  devoted  to  the  afi&irs  of  the  British  profession,  contains 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  catholicity  of  our  calling,  and  to  the  liberality 
of  pbysiciane,  in  many  instances  devoting  their  means  in  thetr  dying 
hoars  to  the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  schools  of  medicine.  "  Per- 
haps the  greatest,  truest,  and  most  convincing  tribute  that  can  be  found, 
to  the  worth  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  is  this:  that  when  members 
(^  oar  profession  have  spent  a  long  life  in  its  exercise, — when  on  their 
death-beds, — when  the  past  is  a  dream,  the  present  a  flitting  moment 
and  the  future  an  awful  eternity,  the  best  use  they  could  make  ef  their 
wealth  was  to  leave  it  to  hospitab  and  schools  of  medicine,  where  the 
profession  they  had  so  long  followed  would  continue  to  be  taught  and 
I»w:tised.''  Dr.  Corrigan  then  mentions^  in  illustration  of  this  truth,  to 
be  found  in  Dublin,  the  Rotunda  Lying-in  Hospital,  Steeven's  Hospital, 
the  Carmichael  School  of  Medicine,  and  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  Hospital. 

There  is  one  portion  of  Dr.  C.'s  address  which  will  doubtless  create  no 
little  excitement  in  certain  quarters  among  us,  and  in  which  we  all  have 
greater  or  kss  interest.  "  It  is  nolorions  that  both  in  Germany  and  in 
America  there  are  universities  that  sell  their  diplomas  just  as  they  sell 
beer  or  Indian  corn  to  all  vho  can  afford  to  pay  Sx  them."    Sir  Dominic 
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te«tifies  to  his  nativit;  whea  be  gives  us  to  understand  that  i 
Bell  com  and  beer!  But  what  proof  of  the  iniquitous  trade  in  medical 
degrees?  "A  gentleman  connected  with  the  medical  and  literatT'  press  of 
London,  has  placed  a  document  in  my  hands,  in  which  he  eertiSes  that 
an  American  agent  called  on  him  this  present  year  with  diplomas  duly 
signed  and  sealed  by  one  of  the  American  colleges  nine  or  ten  years  old ; 
that  he  could  have  a  supply  fifteen  years  old,  if  required ;  and  that  he 
had  a  variety  in  stock,  price  2QL,  and  would  allow  a^  discount  off,  as  it 
was  a  matter  of  business."  Now  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  American 
profession  to  search,  at  any  expense  of  time  or  money,  into  this  matter, 
and  if  any  college  ot  colleges  shall  be  unquestionably  proved  guilty  of 
this  infamous  traffic,  let  the  names  of  their  teachers  and  their  graduateB 
be  rejected  ftom  among  respectable  physicians  P 

But  still  more :  Sir  Dominic  gives  the  foltovring  letter  from  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  British  universities,  who  is  an  agent  for  the  sate  of  foreign 
degrees: 

EwiNQ-PLACE,  Glasgow,  24th  July,  1867. 

"  Mt  Dear  Sir: — After  having  had  the  pleasure  of  your  note  of  the 
6th  inst.,  I  write  you  in  direct  course.  I  stated  in  terms  of  my  said  let- 
ter that  no  University  but  Chat  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  gave  degrees 
of  Medical  Doctor  in  abtentia  the  cost  being  32/.  12s.,  and  tn  full  of  all 
demands  and  delivered  free.  I  also  stated  in  terms  of  my  said  note  that 
the  University  of  Gieasen,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  gave  degrees  of  M.  D. 
for  32/.  paid  there,  and  15/,  lOi.  paid  here,  and  also  in  full  of  all  demands. 
In  either  case  I  will  cheerfully  assist  you  pr  your  friend  in  obtaining  the  . 
object  in  view.  As  I  have  four  new  degrees  to  get  at  Pennsylvania  next 
week,  and  otther  four  at  Giessen  also,  please  send  me  32/.  12«.  for  the 
Pennsylvania  degree,  or  15/.  10«.  in  part  of  the  Giessen  degree,  and  I 
will  send  all  the  requisites  to  you  in  course. 

"  1  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours,  M.  D." 

Now  we  have  do  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  diplomas  purporting  to 
be  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  thus 
obtained,  are  frauds  and  forgeries.  Nevertheless,  that  University  should 
search  this  out,  find  out  whence  these  worthless  pardunents  emanate, 
and  publish  the  facts  to  the  world.  A  little  money  will  proenre  a  sped- 
men  of  each  one  of  these  diplomas,  when  it  can  be  readily  ascertained 
what  ones,  if  any,  are  genuine,  and  then  let  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation put  its  seal  of  everlasting  condemnation  upon  the  colleges  that 
have  issued  them. 

The  inaugural  address  of  Dr.  Stokes,  who  presided  over  the  Associa- 
tion, is  eminently  worthy  its  author,  one  of  the  foremosr  in  our  prolession 
in  the  world.    In  speaking  of  the  objects  of  the  Association — and  similar 
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remarks  apply  to  our  own  American  Medical  Association,  and  to  tbe  va- 
rious like  organizations — Dr.  S.  uses  the  following  language: 

"  It  bas  in  good  earnest  sought  to  raise  the  social  status  of  medicine  by 
the  labors  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  labors  of  love  on  the  other. 
And  in  this  object  the  records  and  experience  of  the  past  show  that  it 
has  been  successful.  It  has  lai^eiy  added  to  the  scientific  reputation  of 
Britisli  medicine  and  surgery,  and  it  has  advanced  the  social  concord  of 
that  great  body  of  our  brothers  who  are  engaged  in  the  Godlika  art  of 
healing,  which,  like  mercy,  "  blesseili  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes." 
Wc  seek  to  draw  closer  to  one  another  all  men  who  in  good  faith  and 
honor  work  for  the  sufferer  in  body  or  in  mind,  no  matter  what  may  be 
their  respective  stations,  their  degrees,  or  ranks  in  society ;  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  class  or  position  of  those  for  whom  they  labor ;  for  to 
the  true  physician  I  use  the  word  in  its  widest  sense.  Sickness  levels  all 
ranks,  and  we  can  affirm  ol  our  brethren  that  the  friendless  and  the  des- 
titute receive  at  their  bands  a  sympathy  and  a  care  which  often  surpass 
those  which  station  or  wealth  can  commaud.  Tliese  works  are  done,  though 
as  yet  the  world  knows  but  little  of  them,  instinctively  Ibllowing  the  pre- 
cept and  example  of  the  founder  of  our  religion,  the  right  hand  unknow- 
ing of  what  the  left  hand  doeth.  They  are  done  through  a  special  influ* 
ence,  as  yet  not  tiilly  recognized,  of  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine 
upon  the  understanding  and  on  the  heart.  Therefore,  to  draw  closer  the 
various  members  of  the  varied<  ranks  of  our  common  profession,  which, 
in  one  sense,  is  the  most  united,  and  in  another  and  a  lower  sense,  has 
been  the  most  divided,  is  a  great  and  worthy  end.  It  is  to  bring  the 
force  of  the  whole  to  bear  on  the  common  weal,  and  by  union  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  separate  workeiu  in  the  exercise  of  that  power  which  ia 
animated  by  charity,  guided  by  knowledge,  and  which  observation,  ren- 
dered fruitful  by  study,  makes  every  day  more  and  more  an  instrument 
of  good. 

Of  the  influence  of  the  science  of  medicine  on  the  understanding,  it 
may  be  said  that  that  science  has  it  in  common  with  every  branch  of 
knowledge  which  is  based  on  observation  and  induction;  but  that  it  (ini- 
mates  the  heart  is  also  true,  for  to  do  good,  even  from  necessity,  moulds 
all  so  engaged  unwittingly  to  themselves  to  be  more  or  less  ministers  of 
Christ's  work  upon  earth.  It  is  plain  that  this  lesult  of  ttie  exercise  of 
our  profession  should  work  in  all  directions,  and  that  in  our  relations  lu 
one  another  we  should  apply  the  same  qualities  of  mind  and  teeling,  the 
same  self-abnegation,  the  same  enlightened  and  catholic  spirit,  which  are 
the  great  result  of  our  special  work." 

Among  the  various  papers  presented  to  the  different  Sections  were,  one 
on  the  7Vtaimeni  of  Pulmonary  Oonsamption,  by  Dr.  Henry  Bennet, — in 
which  we  do  not  see  that  the  author  has  made  any  very  material  changes 
from  bis  papers  published  some  months  since  in  the  Lancet,  and  which 
were  re-published  ia  the  Gxncinntiti  Jmini^ ;  one  by  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son, entitled  "  Conndertaiom  ntggatUd  by  the  Study  of  100  Catet  of  Stone 
in  the  Bladder  of  the  Adub,  recently  operated  on,"  in  which  the  author 
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Strongly  advocated  litfaotrity  as  the  proper  operation  in  the  case  of  adult 
patients,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  in  a  few  years  lilhotomy  would  be 
abandoned  in  these  cases;  oncbj  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  on  the  Cepkalo' 
tribe;  and  one  by  Professor  Hughes  Bennett,  on  the  Ch^lagogve  Action  of 
Mere*ury  on  Animah, 

Professsor  R.  W.  Smith  delivered  the  address  in  Surgery, 

Our  countryman  of  political  position  and  necrojogical  notoriety.  Dr.  C, 
C>  Cox,  of  Baltimore,  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association, 
and  Dr.  Folli,  of  Milan,  had  the  like  honor. 

Dr.  McDermont's  reply  to  Prof.  Hamilton's  comraunieation  will  ap- 
pear in  the  October  number  of  the  JountaL 

The  Author  of  the  review  of  the  transactions  of  tlic  Indiaaa  State 
Medical  Society,  sent  us  too  late,  however,  to  be  put  in  its  appropriate 
place,  the 'subjoined  paragraph  which  should  follow,  in  the  remarks  upon 
Dr.  Kersey's  address,  the  words,  the  liberality  of  the  profession  has  sup- 
plied one  of  the  articles : 

"And  we  propose  to  show,  with  tJie  faelp  of  our  brethren,  that  he  is 
eaistaken  in  saying  that  a  Journal  can  not,  in  this  Slate,  'reach  mediocrity 
in  point  of  value,'  and  will  not  contnbute  'to  the  Block  of  positive  medi- 
cal knowledge.'  " 

Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren  is  no  morel  The  third  oi  an  illustrious  line 
of  surgeons  has  departed.  His  death,  which  was  from  internal  cancer, 
complicated  with  imusBuscepliotL,  and  which  had  been  for  some  time  sadly 
anticipated,  look  place  on  Monday,  August  19th,  at  his  residence,  2  Park 
street.     Dr.  Warren  was  56  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  speak,  his  eulogy  here.  But,  in  common  with  the 
entire  medical  profession  in  both  hemispheres,  we  mourn  an  irreparable 
loss.  We  yield  to  none  in  appreciation  of  his  worth — his  remarkable, 
and,  we  may  say,  hereditary  surgical  skill ;  his  faithfulness  to  bis  duties, 
alike  among  rich  and  poor ;  his  constaot  courtesy ;  his  pubhc  spirit ;  hie 
readiness  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession,  by  giving  freely  c^ 
his  time  and  means. 

His  professional  brethren  are  proud  to  have  been  represented  by  such 
an  associate  as  Dr.  Warren ;  and  profoundly  lament  that  it  was  not  granted 
to  him  to  live,  in  activity  and  usefulness,  to  the  threescore  years  and  ten, 
or  the  fourscore  years  allotted  to  the  measure  of  man's  days.  But,  we 
bow  to  the  decree  of  Infinite  Wisdom. — Bo$toTi  Medical  and  Sargical 
Jommid,  Auffutt  22,  1667. 

The  Gbrmam  Journals  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Weber,  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Sui^ry  at  Heidelberg,  and  two  of  his  associates,  under  the  fol- 
lowing painiul  circumstances; — It  was  necessary  to  perform  tracheotomy 
in  a  case  of  diphtheria;  and  in  the  course  of  the  procedure  a  dot  o[ 
blood  get  into  the  trachea.  Mr.  Weber  attempted  to  extract  it  by  suc- 
tion in  the  absence  of  a  proper  instrument,  and,  failing  to  do  so,  hu  two 
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assistants  also  attempted.    All  three  of  them  died  within  three  dajrs  of 
diphtheria. — Lancet,  August  3, 

M.  VniFEAr  died  at  Farie  on  the  26th  of  last  month. 

Vesi CO- Vaginal  Fistula  and  M.  Courtt,  of  Montpblier. — Pro- 
feBsor  Courlj  liae  lately  published,  in  the  MontpeUer  MidicaU,  six  cases 
of  tistulffi,  presenting  very  puzzling  complii:ations.  The  result  of  the 
operations  tias  been  favorable  in  every  CHxe,  but  was  obtained  with  much 
difficulty,  especially  where  the  neek  of  the  womb  was  implicated  in  the 
rent.  The  operator  was  twice  obliged  to  confine  the  cervix  uteri  within 
the  bladder,  the  woman,  atler  recovery,  menstruating  through  the  urethra. 
M.  Courty  coneiders  that  the  risks  are  much  increased  when  the  knife 
has  to  deal  with  the  anterior  lip  of  the  cervix,  the  risks  are  still  greater 
with  the  posterior  lip,  and  the  danger  reaches  its  acme  when  the  sutures 
must  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  cervix. 

Some  mootha  since  we  had  to  operate  on  a  ca:e  of  vesico-va^nal  fis- 
tula in  which  so  much  of  the  vesico-vaginal  wall  was  destroyed,  that  we 
were  compelled  in  the  closure  of  the  fistula  to  fix  the  cervix  nteii  in  the 
bladder;  subsequently  the  patient  menstruated  very  well  by  the  urethra, 
the  catheter  still  being  retained  there.  Unfortunately,  the  fistulous  open- 
ing was  not  entirely  closed — a  space  a  little  larger  than  a  crow  quill  re- 
mained— and  the  husband  being  told  by  some  doctor,  whose  impudence, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  was  in  direct  proportion  to  his  ignorance,  that  his 
wife  could  not  live  with  no  other  e:-'il  than  the  urethra  for  the  menstrual 
discharge,  we  were  not  permitted  to  complete  the  cnre,  a  completion  which 
could  be  readily  accomplished.  The  <xperience  of  M.  Courty  conclu- 
sively shows  that  which  all  familiar  with  the  literature  of  this  subject 
have  already  known,  that  menstruation  can  readily  take  place  by  the 
urethra. 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  state  that  in  our  next  number  we  intend 
to  present,  if  the  illustrations  we  are  having  prepared  shall  be  completed  in 
tijie,  the  report  of  a  case  of  ttr«(ero-vaginal  fistula,  successfully  operated 
upon.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertun,  no  similar  case  has  ever 
been  recorded. 

The  Pbench  make  some  strange  mistakes  as  to  English  names.  Da 
Costa  Duarte,  in  his  little  monograph  upon  Genito-  Urinary  Fistula  in  tht 
Female,  in  republishing  a  case  that  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  James 
R.  Lane,  referred  to  this  eminent  sut^on  as  Mr.  James,  an  error  to  which 
the  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  called  attention  ;  and 
M.  Couny,  in  his  most  excellent  work,  Traili  Pratiques  des  Maladies  de 
r  Utenu  et  de  te*  Annexes,  Paris,  1866,  in  speaking  of  Ovariolomiets,  refers 
in  a  tbot-nol«  to  Dr.  Eph.  M.  Dowetl :  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  M.  Courty 
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on  the  page  above  refers  to  oar  eminent  surgeon  ae  "  Ephrum  Mac  Dow- 
ell  (de  Dansville,  Kentucky.)  The  other  American  surgeons  whom 
M.  Courty  mentions,  are  "  Nathan  Smith,"  "  W.  L.  Atlee,"  and 
"  Dun  lap." 

The  London  Surgical  Home. — At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  povernors 
of  the  London  Surgical  Home,  held  on  the  31st  ulL,  the  resignation  of 
Mr,  Baker  Brown  as  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  institution  was  received 
and  accepted.  The  appointment  of  medical  officers  to  the  London  Surgi- 
cal Home  id  still  open,  and  likely  to  i-emain  so.  We  are  authorized  to 
slate  that  Mr.  Spencer  Welb  has  distinctly  declined  to  be  associated  with 
the  insiitution.  And  as  there  is  a  very  large  debt  to  be  paid  off,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  well  known  circumstances  connected  with  the  ''  Home,"  we 
imagine  that  only  a  very  self-reliant  man  will  accept  office  under  the 
present  rtgimt. — Lancet,  Avg.  3. 

The  severe  illness  of  the  autlior  of  the  series  of  articles  entitled 
Medical  Coroners — an  illness  from  which  he  has  not  yet  entirely  recov- 
ered— lias  pixivented  his  furnishing  his  usual  contribution  to  this  number 
of  the  Journal:  that  illness  has  also  pi-evented  his  preparation  of  a 
promised  notice  of  Maudtlei/  oh  the  PhytioUigy  and  the  Palhohgy  of  the 
Mind. 

We  call  attentioh  to  the  adveriisemerit  of  M.  Fougera,  and  also  to 
the  article  in  reference  to  one  of  his  preparations,  which  we  copy  from 
an  exchange. 

The  advertisement  of  a  Phynidan't  LoeaUon  for  Sale,  is  worth  the 
notice  of  any  medical  gentleman  seeking  for  a  place. 

Dr.  E,  H,  M.  Sell,  the  New  York  agent  for  this  Jodrnal,  is  pre- 
pared to  receive,  and  promptly  at  quite  reasonable  chargeii,  to  execute  the 
commissions  of  any  of  our  readers  tor  the  purchase  of  books,  surgical  in- 
struments and  medicines. 

To  SoBsCRiBERs. — Many  in  remitting  their  subscription  request  us 
to  send  them  receipts.  As  a  rule  we  have  not  done  this ;  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  four  or  five  hundred  letters  would  consume  no  little  time,  and 
not  a  lew  postage  stamps.  We  prefer  a  cheaper  arrangement — viz. :  send- 
ing bills  to  those  who  have  not  paid,  and  this  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do 
next  month  :  those  who  are  indebted  may  save  us  this  trouble  by  remit- 
ting at  once. 

We  state  for  the  encouragement  of  the  friends  of  our  enterprise,  that 
the  subscription  list  of  the  Journal  is  now  more  than  double  the  number 
it  was  three  months  ago ;  and  we  believe  the  present  number  will  also  be 
doubled  within  the  next  six  months — we  know  that  it  will  if  the  past  are 
any  criterion  of  the  future,  efforts  of  our  friends. 
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On  Cattratiofi  at  a  Remedy  in  Certain  Ca»et  of  HuemaloeeU.  By 
Geo.  C.  Blackuan,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College 
of  Ohio ;  Surgeon  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  of  Cincionati,  etc.  etc. 

N.  T.,  tet,  40,  cabinet  maker;  has  never  been  affected  with  venereal 
disease.  When  eighteen  yeare  of  age  waa  examined  in  Germany,  by  a 
recruiting  officer,  and  found  to  have  an  enlargement  on  the  right  side  of 
the  scrotum.  Previous  to  this  time  it  had  not  attracted  his  attention, 
having  never  given  rise  to  trouble  or  annoyance.  Until  January  laat,  it 
haJ]  manifested  no  disposition  to  increase  in  size.  About  the  latter  part 
of  December  he  had  some  bronchial  trouble,  and  on  New  Year's  day 
there  were  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing,  during  one  of  which  he  "felt 
something  give  way,"  and  noticed  a  sudden  increase  inthe  right  side  of 
the  scrotum,  which  caused  him  so  much  inconvenience  that  he  remained 
in  bed  for  two  days,  making  use  of  hot  applications.  This  treatment 
caused  such  a  leduction  in  the  size  of  tlie  scrotum,  that  he  resumed  his 
labor.  He  continued  to  work  for  about  a  month,  when,  without  any  known 
cause,  the  scrotum  on  the  right  side  began  again  to  enlarge,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  discontinue  his  labor.  The  color  of  the  integuments  would 
at  times  be  reddish,  at  others  dark,  and  at  others  bine.  He  came  under 
46 
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1117  care  about  the  last  of  April,  and  finding,  after  a  tareful  examihatioir, 
that  there  was  fluid  contained  nitfiin  the  scrotum,  I  resorted  to  tapping, 
and  drew  off  nearlj-  three  pints  of  dark  fluid  blood.  In  less  than  twentj- 
four  hours,  the  scrotum  began  again  to  enlarge,  and  in  a  few  days  another 
large  quantity  of  rather  florid-looking  blood  was  taken  away,  and  during 
the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  tapping  was  performed  no  leas  than 
six  times.  He  was  kept  strictly  in  bed,  with  his  pelvis  elevated,  and  iced 
water  applied  to  the  parts.  No  treatment  seemed  to  arrest  the  tendency 
to  the  accumulation  of  blood  within  the  scrotum,  and  on  the  18th  of  July 
I  made  a  very  free  incision,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  contents  of 
the  cyst,  or  vafpnal  cavity.  The  tunica  vaginalis  wa.*  found  to  be  of 
more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  adherent  to  it  were  dense 
layers  of  false  membrane,  which  it  was  diflicult,  and  at  many  points, 
imp<Msible  to  detach.  Again,  there  was  a  large  amount  cf  half  organ- 
ized material,  communicating  to  the  finger  the  sensation  of  broken 
encephaloid  tissue.  Under  all  tlie  circumstances  I  decided  to  excise  the 
testis  with  the  whole  mass  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  and  the  parts  re- 
sembled, after  removal,  almost  precisely  the  illustration  given  by  Mr. 
Curling,  at  page  211  of  the  work  quoted,  of  the  structures  which 
he  himself  removed.  ,The  testis  itself  appeared  to  be  sound,  although 
much  atrophied  by  the  pressure  of  the  diseased  mass  by  which  it  waa 
,«irrounded.  This  patient  made  a  speedy  recovery,  and  has  for  some 
^weeks  been  able  to  attend  to  bis  labors.  Septeml>er  lOih,  in  company 
'with  Dr.  Musci'ofi,  who  astisted  me  in  the  operation,  I  examined  him  and 
^ouftd  him  in  excellent  health.  The  spermatic  cord,  how.ver,  throughout 
itbe  length  of  the  inguinal  canal,  is  enlarged,  but  tender  on  pressure,  and 
.he  declared  that  in  all  respects  he  felt  as  well  and  as  strong  as  at  any 
iperiod  of  his  life. 

The  caees  hitherto  reported,  in  wliicb  it  has  been  deemed  Deceaaary  to 
<resort  to  castration  for  the  relief  of  hematocele,  have  been  quite  limited 
.in  nimiber,  but  few  as  they  have  been,  taken  in  connection  with  the  names 
of  the  surgeons  in  whose  practice  they  have  occurred,  they  are  sufficient, 
in  our  opinion,  to  show  the  propriety  and  even  necessity  of  the  operation 
.In  his  CUmeal  Report  o»  the  JXteaie$  of  the  Teiticle,  by  Mr.  Thomas 
.Bryant,  published  in  Gu]^$  HotpiUd  Reportt,  Vol.  XL  1865,  we  find  the 
.followmg  case : 

"I.  S.,  EBt.  52,  came  under  my  care  on  February  2Cth,  1665,  with  an 
eaormous  tumor  on  the  right  side  of  bis  scrotjm.  It  bad  been  growing 
.gradually  for  Ilfteen  years,  and  hod  caused  little  or  no  pain ;  it  bad  ap- 
j>eared  without  any  known  cause,  but  for  the  last  six  months  itsir 
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had  been  more  rapid,  this  increase  in  siz«  having  immediately  followed 
an  injury  he  had  eustAJned  when  at  work.  ,  The  tumor  was  evidently  in 
the  position  of  the  right  teelicle,  globular  and  semi-fluctuating ;  it  wee 
smooth  in  outline,  except  posteriorly,  where  an  apparent  outgrowth  exist- 
ed, and  felt  firm  and  heavy;  it  was  not  painful  on  manipulation, aJ( hough 
pressure  poBteriorly  caused  testicular  pain.  The  scrotum  was  slightly 
<edematou3,  and  the  weight  of  the  tumor  caused  much  pain  in  the  loins. 
On  April  25tli,  the  man  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  I  cut 
down  upon  the  growth,  exposing  the  tunica  vaginalis.  I  then  tapped  the 
cyst,  and  drew  off  a  quantity  of  thick  fluid,  like  pea-soup,  containing  the 
elements  of  broken  down  blood.  The  tunica  vaginalis  was  much  thick- 
ened, and  was  of  cartilaginous  hardness,  its  walls  being  studded  with 
ossific  de])osits.  The  testicle  was  much  enlarged  and  flattened  out,  beii% 
situated  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  tumor,  and  corresponding  to  the  out- 
growth already  mentioned.  The  whole  tumor  was  then  excised.  The 
testicle  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  the  seat  of  general  tuber- 
cular disease.  The  tunica  vaginalis  had  been  enormously  distended 
and  thickened,  and  contained  ossific  matter  in  ila  walls.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  original  disease  had  been  a  hydrocele,  and  had  become  a  limma- 
tocele  afler  the  injury.  The  disease  of  the  testicle  must  be  looked  upon 
as  accidental." 

In  alluding  to  the  changes  occnrring  in  cases  of  hematocele,  when  of 
some  standing,  he  refers  to  the  rapid  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  the 
sensation  communicated  of  a  solid  growth.  He  adds:  "The  sac  of  the 
htematocelc,  whether  tunica  vaginalis  or  cyst,  rapidly  alters  in  character, 
and  becomes  thick,  and  in  certain  rases,  fibrous  or  even  cartilaginous,  at 
first  from  the  mechanical  coagulation  of  the  flbrine  of  the  blood  upon  its 
inner  surfiice,  and  in  cases  of  longer  standing,  from  distinct  inflammatory 
changes,  brought  about  by  the  presence  of  blood  acting  as  foreign  matter. 
In  some  instances  the  thickening  of  the  cyst  is  very  great." 

Wliite  Mr.  B.  expresses  the  opinion  that  in  these  cases  it  is  generally 
suffident,  indeed  it  is  the  "only  sound  practice,"  to  make  a  free  incision 
into  the  cyst  or  tnnical  vaginalis,  turn  out  the  semi-solid  contents,  and 
allow  the  interior  of  tl  e  sac  t®  granulate,  he  adds:  "In  old  cases  of 
hiematocele,  in  old  men,  the  practice  of  excision  is  the  best,"  and  then  re- 
fers to  the  case  already  quoted.  Equally  emphatic  is  Mr.  Curling 
in  the  last  (3d)  London  edition,  {186G,)  of  his  well  known  Treatise  on 
the  Diseases  of  the  Testis.  At  p.  219,  afler  referring  to  the  treatment 
by  incision  and  removal  of  tbe  contents  of  the  cyst,  be  thus  remarks : 

"  IVlien  the  false  membrane  is  not  too  firmly  consolidated,  the  detach* 
meat  and  removal  of  the  layers  is  tbe  right  treatment,  but  in  a  very 
large  chronic  hiematocele  with  great  consolidation  and  thickening  of  the 
sac,  the  best  operation,  especially  in  persons  adyaaced  in  life,  is  tbe  excis- 
im  of  the  whole  of  the  mass.    The  los*  rX  the  testicle  in  Bnch  a  c^   "'" 
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of  little  iraportance ;  and  the  ecrotal  integuments  contract  bo  much  from 
the  removal  of  large  tumorB.that  the  wound  would  not  only  be  compara- 
tively small  in  size,  and  much  leas  than  if  ihe  hiemHtoct-Ie  were  incised, 
but  would  also  heal  readily  instead  of  being  the  Beat  of  protracted  sup- 
puration." He  then  reports  the  following  case,  in  which  the  operation 
was  properly  performed  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  King's  College,  Hospital,  in 
January  1853: 

"A  laborer,  aged  fifty,  two  years  before  received  a  blow  on  hii  left  tes- 
ticle, which  afterwards  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  reached  the  size  of  a 
gooee's  e^.  This  swelling  was  also  struck  accideninlly,  and  from  this 
time  rapidly  increased  to  a  great  size.  Tlie  tumor  was  pyrilbrm  in  shajiCr 
firm,  tense,  opaque,  but  not  at  all  tender.  It  reuched  nearly  half  way 
down  the  thighs.  By  firm  pressure  at  a  spot  in  the  back  part,  I  was  able 
to  make  out  the  position  of  the  testicle.  Mr.  Bowman  punctured  the 
■Willing  with  a  trocar,  and  gave  issue  to  about  fifty  ounces  of  dark  red 
fluid,  which  partly  coagulated,  and  confained  abundance  of  red  globules. 
The  tumor  in  a  week  regaini^d  nearly  its  former  size.  Having  evacuated 
about  a  pint  af  dark  brown  fluid  by  puncture,  Mr.  Bowman  excised  the 
whole  mass,  and  after  tying  numerous  vessels,  closed  the  wound  with  su- 
tures. The  patient  recovered  favorably  in  about  a  month.  The  tunica 
vaginalis  was  greatly  thickened  by  extensive  layers  of  fibrine,  deposited 
within  the  sac.  The  testicle  was  sound,  but  concealed  and  flattened  by 
fibrinous  exudations." 

Mr.  Druitt,  in  the  9th  London  edition,  (IseJi,)  of  his  Surfftoji'i  Vade 
Mecum,  p.  671,  observes  that  extirpation  is  (he  only  remedy  in  those  cnftee 
where  the  tumor  is  of  great  magnitude,  and  in  which  the  testis  is  wasted 
by  the  continued  compression,  or  is  so  completely  involved  in  the  fibrinous 
layers  as  to  be  undislinguiehable.  In  surh,  he  believes,  the  risk  and  the 
sloughing  likely  to  follow  the  free  incision  and  laming  out  the  clot,  is  loo 
great  Indeed,  Mr.  Curling,  (p.  219,  op.  cil.)  reports  a  case  in  which  the 
parent  died  in  a  week  after  he  had  made  a  free  incision  for  the  puipose 
of  removing  a  large  quantity  of  dark  grumous  blood.  The  thickening 
of  the  sac  prevented  its  collapsing  after  the  incision. 

Mr.  Erichaen,  in  the  4th  London  edition  of  his  Science  and  Art  of  Sur- 
gery, (18C4,)  under  the  head  of  Hjemaloi-ele,  thus  observes:  "If  the 
tumor  were  of  very  large  size,  and  Ihe  tunica  vaginalis  much  thickened, 
hardened,  and  parchment -like,  with  adherent  and  laminated  fibrine,  cas- 
tration might  possibly  be  required.  In  the  instance  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  and  which  is  represented  iu  Fig.  504,  this  was  rendered 
necessary  in  consequence  of  these  conditions,  and  was  successfully  done." 
p.  1212. 

Mr.  Samuel  A.  Lane,  one  of  th«  snrgeons  of  St.  Muy's  Hospital. 
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London,  in  the  first  volume  of  liU  edition  of  Cooper't  Surgical  Diction- 
■ary,  (8th  ed.  Lond,  1861,)  at  page  847,  lays  down  the  following  nilcB  : 
"  The  plan  of  tiealmtnl  suitnbte  to  a  hfcmalocele  of  long  standing,  differs 
widely  from  that  which  may  suffice  in  recent  cases.  When  the  tunica 
vaginalis  becomes  thickened  lo  the  extent  of  five  oi'  six  lines,  neither 
tapping,  injecting,  nor  incision,  alone  will  be  of  any  avail.  The  diseased 
tissues  are  incapable  of  repair.  The  layers  of  false  membrane,  after  in- 
cision, must  be  peeled  off  from  the  interior  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
the  original  menibnine  only  left,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  entire 
adventitious  struciures,  logcilier  with  the  iQnica  vaginalis,  should  be  re- 
moved  by  the  scalj)*'!  or  scissors.  .  .  ,  Should,  however,  the  adven- 
titious deposit  be  cqnaily  developed  on  the  testis  and  epididymis,  or  should 
these  structures  have  suffered  disorgnnization  and  atrophy,  castration 
should  be  performed  os  Ihe  only  procedure  likely  to  be  effectual." 

Nelalon,  in  his  El  mms  de  Pat/iologie  ChirurgicaU,  Vol.  V.,  pp.  644, 
€45,  thus  speaks  of  castration  as  a  remedy  for  htcmatoeele.^  "If  we  look 
at  the  results  of  the  different  operations  which  have  been  resorted  to  in 
«ases  of  haimatoceld,  with  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  we  shall  not 
be  astonished  tiiat  the  majority  of  sni^eons  have  given  the  preference  to 
castration.  Its  advantages  as  regards  rapid  execution  and  a  speedy  cure 
without  unpleasant  consequences,  are  incontesiible.  But  then  there  is  the 
loss  of  a  testicle,  and  Ihe  examination  of  the  specimens  removed  shows 
that  in  nearly  every  case  the  testis  remained  sound.  We  can  readily, 
therefore,  understand  why  practitioners  have  tried  to  preserve  the  organ, 
bnt  allogctlier,  if  we  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this 
attempt,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  many  cases  castration  is 
really  the  operation  which  should  be  selected How- 
ever, the  process  of  decortication,  recommended  by  M.  GoBselin,  should 
be  tried  in  certain  cases.  When  the  patient  is  young,  decortication  should 
be  preferred.  In  such,  of  course,  the  hematocele  can  not  be  very  aneietmt, 
and  consequently  the  layers  of  false  membrane  are  not  likely  to  be  very 
adherent  to  the  tunica  vaginalis,  nor  will  the  latter  be  mnch  thicksned.  If 
the  patient  is  advanced  in  life,  the  affection  of  long  standing,  iheie  is 
reason  to  fear  that  decortication  will  not  be  possible,  and  that  the  testis 
itself  is  imbedded  in  the  layers  of  false  membrane.  .  .  ,  Decortica- 
tion may  be  tried,  and  if  not  found  practicable,  then  resort  to  castration." 

M.  Gosaelin,  oiie  of  the  surgeons  of  FAdpital  de  Lourcine,  Paris, 
published  in  the  Archivet  Gneralet  de  Medicine,  for  September,  Novem- 
ber and  December,  1851,  by  far  the  most  complete  and  valuable  mono- 
graph ever  written  on  the  Epaistissemfnt  Pseudomembranevx  de  la  Tu- 
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nique  Va^nale  dam  Thydrocele  at  fhematocele  ei  sur  non  Trailment.  At 
page  385,  in  the  December  number,  he  thus  refera  lo  castration :  "  Boyer 
preferred  this  operation  in  those  cases  where,  after  incising  the  tunica 
Taginalig,  its  visceral  layer  was  found  to  be  considerably  thickened,  and 
the  testicle  iUelf  enlai^d  and  indurated,  but  he  does  not  assert  that  such 
conditions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  nor  does  he  explain  why  they 
require  the  removal  of  that  oi^an.  M.  P.  Boyer,  in  the  notes  which  he 
has  appended  to  this  article,  (p.  753,)  declares  himself  an  advocate  for 
incision  in  ordinary  cases,  but  prcfc^^  castration  when  the  tumor  is  very 
large  and  encloses  the  testicle,  but  he  does  not  furnish  us  with  very  p»e- 
cise  ideas  in  reference  to  the  latter  indication.  Castration  is  not  so  fomntilly 
indicated  in  other  trcittises;  I  know,  however,  that  it  is  perfom»ed  by 
some  surgeons  of  merit.  I  have  learned  that  A.  Berard  regarded  it  as 
the  preferable  proceeding,  having  been  witness  to  some  of  the  unfortunate 
results  of  other  methods  reported  in  M,  Cloquet's  thesis.  M.  Denonvil- 
liers,  whose  opinions  I  so  greatly  respect,  Ixta  recently  informed  me  that 
.  he  prefers  castration,  as  it  is  an  operation  of  less  gravity  than  any  of  titose 
yet  proposed.  Tlie  little  hazard  connected  with  castration  is-  sndeniuble, 
as  is  also  the  rapidity  of  the  healing  of  llic  wound.  In  these  respects  it  is 
much  superior  to  Ihe  simple  incision,  excision,  and  the  seton;  but  il  «om- 
pels  the  patient  to  submit  lo  a  painful  sacrifice.  To  this  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  testis  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  its  functions  destroyed,  for  n^  we 
have  already  shown,  such  is  not  always  the  case,  and  patients  would  imi- 
formly  prefer  to  save  the  testis,  if  pos^ble,  even  though  its  funetioiis 
might  be  impaired." 

The  late  Dr.  J.  Mason  Warr«n,  in  his  Surgiccd  Obmrvatimit,  recently 
published,  pp.  252,  253,  reporls  two  cases  of  h.'emalocele,  in  wliieh  he 
made  a  mistake  in  diagnosis,  and  believing  the  testis  the  seat  of  disease, 
performed  castration.  He  remarks :  "  Although  there  was  a  mistake  in 
the  diagnosis,  the  operation  performed  was  the  best  for  the  patient,  as  the 
process  of  granulation  in  so  thickened  a  sac,  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  tardy,  and  the  testicle  was  no  longer  of  any  efficiency  " 

Mr.  G.  M.  Humphry,  who  wrote  the  article  on  the  Diieastt  oftht  M<d« 
Organt  of  Generation,  published  in'  Holmes'  System  of  Surgery,  at  l>age 
566,  Voh  IV.,  in  referring  lo  the  treatment  by  incision  and  turning  out 
the  dole,  thus  observes:  "  This  proceeding  is  not  unattended  with  danger, 
and(  if  ibe  patient  be  advanced  in  life,  it  is  safer  to  I'emove  the  entire 
mass  with  the  testicle." 

Prior  to  1834,  Velpeau  informs  us  (Operative  Surgery,  edited  by  Mott 
and  Blackman,  Vol.  III.  p.  415,)  that  he  liad  twice  performed  castratioD 
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in  cases  of  hiematocele,  although  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  testi- 
cle was  free  from  disease.  Bui  he  adds,  after  referring  to  similar  opera- 
tions by  Roux,  Somay  and  Voisin :  "  At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is 
requisite  that  tliis  practice  ihould  undergo  a  reformation  on  this  point. 
Ha3matoccIe  requires  neither  excision  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  nor  extir- 
pation of  the  tc.-tiicle.  I  have  treated  and  cured  a  great  number  of  pa- 
tients with  this  disease,  by  either  one  of  the  two  following  operations, 
(injection  and  incision,)  and  which  are  the  only  ones  I  have  employed 
since  the  year  1834,  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  thickening 
or  induration  of  ihe  tunica  vaginalis."  He  stales  that  he  had  treated  by 
incision  fourteen  or  fifteen  patients,  and  all  of  them  were  cured ;  the  ma- 
jority of  them  in  from  three  to  six  weeks.  He  admits,  however,  that  ia 
one  case  the  wound  did  not  close  up  until  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and 
that  another  patient  died.  He  adds,  that  in  this  the  hcematocete  which 
occupied  the  l«slicle  itaelf,  was  situated  in  an  encephaloid  mass,  and  not 
in  the  lunt<^i)  vaginalis,  properly  so  called.  May  not  this  encephaloid  ap- 
pearance have  been  due  to  the  changes  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the 
iiccumu luted  blood,  as  m  the  two  cajes  reported  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
in  (he  London  Medical  Gaxetle,  1832-'32,  p.  927  :  Sir  Benjamin  found  a 
very  Isrge  quantity  of  grumous  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis,  while  at  the 
back  part  a  soft  pulpy  moss  was  seen,  "not  at  all  resembling  the  testicle 
in  structure,  and  only  recognisable  as  such  by  its  connection  with  the  epi- 
didymis and  vus  deferens."  In  advocating  the  treatment  by  incision  so 
strongly,  Velpeau  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  long  ago  Percival  Pott 
had  furnished  us  with  the  proof  that  the  operation  by  incision  is  occaaion- 
Mlly  followed  bj'  great  constitutional  disturbance  uid  even  death.  (  Vide 
Pott's  Chir.  Work?,  Vol  II  )  Again,  we  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
his  own  couotrymen,  thjit  both  of  his  favorite  methods  have  been  followed 
by  serious  and  even  fat^  results.  M.  Gosselin,  in  the  admirable  mono- 
graph to  which  we  have  already  refen-ed,  p.  307,  notices  the  fatal  results 
-of  incision  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  A.  Berard  and  Nelaton.  He 
-cites  the  case  thus  treated  by  Blandin,  in  1843,  in  which  the  most  violent 
symptoms  Ibllowed ;  the  testis  was  destroyed  by  gangrene,  and  the  patient, 
having  narrowly  escaped  dealh,  recovered  at  length  after  most  protracted 
suffering.  Indeed,  nfier  a  careful  study  ol  M.  Gosselin's  whole  paper, 
and  an  unprejudiced  examination  of  till  that  has  been  written  in  favor  of 
Jiis  own  process  of  decortication,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  in  cases  of 
hematocele  of  large  size  and  of  long  slanding,  with  a  greatly  thickened 
and  disorganized  condition  of  the  parts,  castration  is  by  far  the  safest,  and 
in  every  respect  Ihe  best  operation.  As  M.  Gosselin  has  himself  observed. 
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this  morbid  condition  of  the  tunica  vaginalia,  favors  the  development  of 
inflammation  and  unhealthy  action  after  interference  bj  any  of  the 
methods  proposed,  and  hence  we  mainl^n  that  as  these  diseased  surfaces 
are  removed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  castration,  so  are  the  patient's 
chances  for  complete  cure  thereby  increased,  and  a  &vorable  result  ren- 
dered almost  certain. 


Aneuritm  of  the  Brachial  Artery  cured  bg  lAgature  on  its  Cardiac  Side  ; 
f(Mov>f.d  hy  Cfircumtcribed  False  Aneuritm,  cured  bj/  lAgature  of  the 
AxiUary  Artery.    By  L.  D.  Waterman,  M.  D.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

I  am  induced  to  report  the  following  case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Brachial 
Artery,  from  the  fact  that  several  writers,  among  them  Powers  in  his 
Anatomy  of  the  Arteriet,  state  that  this  disease  is  very  rare. 

Jacob  Hub,  a  German  butcher,  aged  32  years,  with  an  unhealthy  putty- 
like complexion,  cume  to  me  in  Ztlay  1857,  With  a  tumor  as  large  as  a 
small  hen-egg,  on  the  middle  of  the  lefl  brachial  artery.  It  was  increas- 
ing steadily,  was  somewhat  pointed  and  near  the  surface  at  its  apex,  visi- 
bly pulsating,  and  could  be  emptied  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  It  filled 
rapidly  from  the  cardiac,  slowly  from  the  distal  side.  He  had  insufficiency 
of  the  semilunar  valves,  with  great  consequent  hypertrophy  of  ihe  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart.  Violent  pulsation  of  all  the  superficial  arteries 
was  visible  to  the  eye. 

I  ligftl'ed  the  artery  without  chloroform,  {on  the  enrdiac  side  of  the 
aneurism,)  in  its  upper  third,  to  avoid  the  diseased  portion  of  the  vessel. 
The  aneurism  shrunk  to  a  small  hard  lump  without  pulsation.  The  lig- 
ature, having  probably  been  tied  too  loosely,  did  not  come  away  as  soon 
as  usual.  The  incision  healed,  except  the  outlet  of  the  thread,  by  the 
twentieth  day. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  after  the  operation,  with  the  ligature  still  hang- 
ing to  the  artery,  he  attempted  to  butcher  a  calf;  and  a  few  days  later 
called  my  attention  to  a  rapidly-growing  pulsating  tumor  of  the  artery 
just  above  the  ligature.  I  advised  ligation  of  the  axillary  artery;  but 
having  been  told  by  a  homceopathic  physician  that  the  disease  could  be 
cured  by  medicine  he  put  himself  under  that  treatment. 

Two  weeks  subsequently  I  was  hurriedly  called  to  him ;  "  he  was  bleed- 
ing to  death."  I  found  him  prostrate  with  loss  of  blood — the  false  aneu- 
rism having  burst  while  he  was  walking  the  house.  With  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  M.  R.  Wickersham,  xif  Mankato,  Miim.,  I  tied  the  axillary  arteiy 
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in  its  lower  tliii-d,  nitlioiit  cblorororra  none  beinK  ot  hand.  Tlic  ligature 
came  awjiy  at  tlie  proper  time,  (the  other  lignture  was  removeil  at  the 
lime  of  (lie  second  operation,)  ami  the  artery  between  tlie  two  ligatures, 
as  vtili  as  the  original  aneurism,  was  obliteraled.  I  learn  from  Dr. 
Wicltfrsliam,  that  the  man  died  of  dropsy  about  six  months  after  his  re- 
covery fmm  these  aneurisms  and  operations. 


A   Materies  MorU  not  necftsaiy  to  the    Carnation  of  Disease.      By 
a.  LiTTELL,  Pliiladelphin,  Penn. 

The  Almost  universal  nceeptaiion  of  llie  doctrine  of  a  malerirt  tnorbi 
as  a  necessary  cause  of  disease,  lias  given  n  wrong  direction  to  thought 
and  investigation,  and  has  made  the  theory  of  medicine  a  medley  of  un- 
satisfactory, and  oflen  eontradiclory  hyimllieses.  It  lias  taught  ns  to  look 
tuithout  rather  than  wil/tin  ;  filled  the  mind  with  myths  of  its  own  criiallon, 
and  while  the  fears  of  contagion  which  it  has  often  unnecesKirily  exciledf 
have  had  an  injunous  influence  upon  the  sick,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of 
supposed  preventive  measures,  involving  great  expense  and  inconvenience, 
both  public  and  private.  Can  we  not  find  in  the  constitution  and  opera- 
tions of  the  animal  economy  itself,  a  simpler,  more  obvious,  and  more 
intelligible  rationale  of  many  of  the  phenomena  which  we  daily  witness? 
To  my  mind  the  interrogatory  admits  only  of  an  afHrmalivo  response.  If 
we  assume  the  brain  to  be  the  governing  organ,  it  will  lie  iippai'cnt  that 
the  capatitlily  of  resisting  notions  impressions  will  be  greatest  when  its 
organization  is  most  perfect,  and  its  action  most  vigorous.  But  as  all  do 
not  enjoy  this  tiappy  condition  of  things,  and  as  in  those  who  do,  the 
cerebral  functions  arc  liot  at  all  times  pei-formed  with  equal  vigor,  there 
will  be  a  large  number  of  jKirsons,  of  every  age,  constantly  pi-one  lo  dis- 
ease. Moreover,  the  want  of  due  innervation  may  lead  to  as  great  a  di- 
versity in  the  expression  of  morbid  action  as  there  are  tissues  lo  be  acted 
upon  1  and  as  any  one  of  these  is  seldom  afieclijl  alone,  the  combinations 
wiL  be  almost  endless.  We  are  not  necessarily  compelled,  tlierefore,  to 
look  beyond  the  system  itself  for  a  multiplieily  of  causes  in  onier  to  ac- 
count for  the  many  varieties  of  disease  which  we  see.  A  single  agency 
may  produce  reaull^  as  general  as  its  influence,  and  as  various  as  the  ex- 
isting predi  a  positions.  If  this  agency  should  be  itself  analogous  to,  not 
to  say  identical  with,  the  nervous  force ;  if  it  should  bear  such  u  relation 
thereto,  that  changes  in  the  one  produce  corresponding  changes  in  the 
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Other ;  ir,  furlliermorc,  it  should  be  in  a  Binte  of  constant  II uct tuition,  its 
diroinuiion  de|irc8sing  and  its  increase  exciting  vitulily  ;  nnd  if  its  action 
on  the  »nimnl  economy  aliould  be  nfTccted  by  varioiis  met<'orolo^ical{cm- 
ditiuns,  ns  lieat,  cold,  dryness  and  moisture ;  it  will  be  si-en  at  onee  tlint 
we  have  a  power  adeiiunte  to  tlic  causation  of  a  liost  of  diseases:  more 
especially  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  predisiKisitions  induced  \>j 
countless  cireuni stances  afTecling  individuals  alone,  or  i'lvolving  whole 
cotnmunitics.  Now  electricity  is  an  element  which  jMiseepses  these  efmrac- 
teriatics)  and  variations  of  electrical  tension,  or  fluctuations  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  electrical  fluid  contained  in  the  atmosphere-  elevating  or 
depressing  the  action  of  the  brain,  aceoi-ding  as  it  is  in  excess  or  oiher- 
wise,  will  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  much  whicli  has  been  iittrihul.  d 
to  malaria  and  other  imaginary  poisons.  I  say  imagitiari/,  because  we 
hare  absolutely  no  proof  of  their  existence,  and  their  supposed  cffiTls  are 
susceptible  of  a  more  rational  explanation.  The  frequent  oicurrcncc  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  in  localities  where  there  is  no  vp;7!tnble 
matter,  and  where  llieri-fore  there  can  not  p<?ssibly  be  any  decomposition,' 
and  ihe  complete  exemirtion  of  other  districts  in  which  every  cii-cuni stance 
of  climate,  soil  and  atmosphere,  conspire  to  generate  paludal  cxhaljition 
on  a  lai'jre  scale,  have  induced  some  late  writers  to  abandon  the 
theory  of  m.irsli  miatmata,  and  a  mntcries  morl)i  being  suppo^i'd  to  be 
absolutely  necepsary — to  recognize  instead  a  more  general  and  compre- 
hensire,  but  eqtially  mythical  and  undefinable  qtwlity,  whicli  they  call 
malaria :  thus  substituting  words  for  things,  and  deluding  ibcmselvt-s  iviih 
fie  semblance  of  knowledge  which  they  do  not  possess.  The  protluct  of 
vegetable  decomposition,  whether  called  miasmata  or  malaria,  if  really 
noxious  in  any  considerable  degree,  is  much  less  so  than  is  tommonly 
imagined.  The  fevers  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  give  rise,  are  less  preva- 
lent when  such  decomposition  is  greatest,  and  are' notoriously  pro'hiced  by 
other  causes.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  lelated  by  Mr.  East- 
wick,  in  his  Journal  of  a  Diplomatic  Retidenee  in  Persia.  lie  was  in- 
f  )rmed  that  Suram,  a  village  of  Georgia,  was  very  unhrnhhy,  nnd  that 
of  three  thousand  soldiers  employed  on  the  roads  the  year  previous  lo  his 
arrival,  one  thousand  were  constantly  ill  of  fever.  The  sickness  was  at- 
tributed lo  the  prevalence  of  a  cold  wind  in  conjunction  with  an  intensely 
hot  sun.  Tlie  men  threw  off  their  clothes,  and  were  immediately  pros- 
trated by  fever.  A  similar  instance  which  comes  under  my  notice  as  I 
write,  is  recorded  by  Viseoiint  Pollington,  in  his  recently  published  nar- 
rative of  a  tour  "  ffalf  Round  ihe  Old  Wor/rf,"  nnd,  curiously  enough,  the 
habitat  is  nearl/  the  same ; — Botlick  in  Circassia  being  situated  immediate- 
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Jy  north  of  Goorgiu.  The  cause  of  tlie  eitkness  wns  probfiblj  alike  in 
both  cases,  and  the  resultant  fever  was  tlie  consequence  of  the  sudden 
nbstmclion  of  vita!  heat,  or  electricity  from  the  B3^lem.  "  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  wc  arrived  at  Botlick,  the  chosen  home  of  fever,  thougli  why — 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  liea  in  an  e:tnclly  Bimiiar  situation 
to  our  morning's  starting  point,  which  is  entirely  exempt  fi'om  this  di;>- 
«ase,  between  rocky  hills  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  has  as  many  or 
more  walnut  and  other  fmit  trees,  growing  around  it.  The  vines  are 
mo.«  beautiful,  festooning  tall  apple  trees  (o  their  very  lops. 

"We  had  started  early,  intending  to  pass  this  place  without  slopping, 
but  we  were  told  that  the  lime  of  fever  was  just  over  by  a  week ;  so, 
finding  agreeable  quarters  in  the  officer's  house,  we  remiuned.  The  sun 
was  certainty  very  hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  •  •  •  The  time  of 
fever  here  is  June,  July  and  AnguRt.  It  lUiaoka  lo  a  certainly  any  per- 
Bon  who  i-emains  three  days  here." 

The  endemic  fevers  of  this  country  occur  at  a  somewhat  later  period. 
The  heat  of  the  summer  has  been  succeeded  by  the  cool  weather  of 
flutumn,  and  the  system,  exlmusied  by  the  undue  stimulus  of  the  caloric,  ■ 
now  withdrawn  or  greatly  lessened,  is  in  a  stale  of  debility,  and  fitted 
tlierelore,  to  become  a  ready  prey  to  disease.  In  such  eircumalances  the 
brain  can  do  Utile  more  than  eufiply  the  ordinary  demand.  There  is  no 
vital  heat  or  eleclrieity  to  spare  for  any  unusual  emergency  j  such  as  its 
ntpid  abslracliun  through  fatigue  or  from  imprudent  exposure  in  the  early 
morning  and  evening,  when  the  air,  chai'ged  with  moisture  from  the  as- 
cending and  descending  dew,  Ims  become — w/iat  it  wot  not  hefare — an 
active  coudueling  medium.  Tlie  immediate  consequenee  of  such  exhaus- 
tion or  exposure,  is  usually  a  chill,  induced  Iiy  congestion  of  the  vesseb 
connected  with  the  Portal  CJn-le;  this  is  followed  by  reaction  and  other 
symptoms  of  fever,  by  which  the  equilibrium  is  temporarily  restored ; 
the  type  being  remittent,  quotidian,  terliiin,  quai-tan,  etc.,  according  to  tho 
wtrcnglh  of  ilie  impression,  and  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  There 
is  no  mystery  or  difficulty  on  this  hypothesis,  in  accounting  eillier  for  Iho 
periodicity  of  the  disease,  or  the  influence  of  Ionics  in  preventing  its  re- 
currence. The  febrile  movemeni,  which  is  nn  effort  of  the  vismedicatrix- 
itself  a  cause  of  ultimate  exhaustion — imparls  nn  unnatural  impulse  to 
the  brain,  which  suffices  lo  mainlain  its  action  for  a  time ;  as  this  impulse 
lessens,  its  vigor  diminislies,  until  the  stimulus  atfoi-ded  by  a  renewal  of 
the  paroxysm,  again  becomes  necessarj'  lo  suatain  the  vital  functions.  In 
like  manner  the  temporary  exaltation  of  cerebral  action  produced  by  Ion- 
ics, prevents  flic  recurrence  of  the  vicious  circle  of  morbid  action  until 
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the  brain  recovers  its  accustomed  enei^,  and  is  able,  unassisted,  to  fur- 
nish the  sensorial  power  which  is  required  for  that  purpose ;  or,  losiug 
ground,  the  paroxysm  becomes  anticipating,  intermission  glides  into  remis- 
sion, and  matters  proceed  fro  .i  bad  to  worse  until  the  case  ofieii  termi- 
nates fatally.  At  a  later  period  of  the  year,  under  the  invigorating 
influence  of  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  and  the  breathing  of  an  increased 
amount  of  oxygen,  the  predisposition  changes  to  a  difierent  cla^s  of  dis- 
eases, and  instead  of  the  so-called  malarious  fevers,  we  have  the  Exao- 
thcmala,  Phleg  :.asite,  etc.,  etc. 

If  it  be  asked  what  advantages  this  hypothesis  possesses  over  the 
malarial  and  specific  theories  so  generally  adopted,  and  so  firmly  be- 
lieved; I  reply  tliot  it  is  ncl  only  more  simple,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  llie  nature  of  things,  but  that  it  also  leads  directly  to  impoi-tant  prac- 
tical resulis.  It  is  well  known  that — due  attention  being  given  (o  the 
removal  of  congestive  determinutione — tonics  generally,  and  the  sulphate 
of  quinia  .n  particular,  are  our  most  efficient  remedial  measures  in  the 
treatment  of  such  fevers.  Any  thing  which  produces  a  strong  imin-ession 
■  on  the  system,  will  often  liave  the  same  •  ffect.  These  are  agi'iicies,  it 
may  be  observed,  in  passing,  which  neither  neutralize  nor  eliminate  poi- 
son !  their  only  action  is  on  the  brain,  and  consists  in  a  terapoi-ary  increase 
of  nervous  power.  What  therefore  can  thus  be  cured,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  may  likewise  be  prevented.  Occurrite  morhi!  Let  means  be 
taken  before  the  intervention  of  actual  disease,  to  support  the  impaired 
energies  of  the  system ;  let  tlie  people  be  instructed  to  a\oid  as  far  as 
practicable  all  excessive  fatigue  at  this  juncture,  as  well  as  all  unneces- 
sary exposure  to  the  air  of  early  evening  and  morning,  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  saturated  with  dew,  together  willi  whatever  else  may  dibiHtate 
and  dcpi-ess  ;  and  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers,  now  bo  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  our  country  during  the  early  autumnal  months,  will  become 
much  Icfs  frequent 

In  a  late  expedition  up  the  Mger,  a  river  so  fatal  to  former  explorers, 
the  health  of  the  crew  was  preserved  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  few  grains  of  quinia  twice  a  day,  with  other  hygienic  pre- 
cautions ;  and  domestic  medicines  less  effective,  are  often  employed  by 
the  common  aeuBe  of  mankind,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  witli  lii;e  efiect. 
I  would  recommend,  as  in  the  instance  mentioned,  the  general  prescrip- 
tion during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  throughout  September,  of  three 
or  four  grains  of  quinia,  morning  and  evening,  in  full  confidence  of  its 
beneficial  prophylactic  infiuence  Other  precautions, — a  change  to  cloth- 
ing of  non-conducting  property,  and  the  avoidance  of  the  burning  rays  of 
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the  mid-d»}'  aun,*  might  also  be  added  to  those  mentioned  above,  as  con- 
duciTe  to  the  same  end. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  mode  witli  pai-licular  reference  to 
what  are  called  malarial  fevers,  or  rather,  these  have  been  adduced  in 
illustration  of  the  modut  operandi  of  the  cause  which  I  have  suggested; 
hut  they  are  cqnally  applicable  to  all  epidemical  diseases,  and  also  to 
many  olhei-s.  Variations  of  electrical  tension — regard  being  had  to  the 
existing  debility  and  predisposition — will  afford  a  satisfactory  etiology, 
without  invoking  the  inteiposition  of  a  materies  morbi,  in  the  shape  of 
miasms,  and  bloiMl-poisons,  as  numerous  and  as  varic-d  as  the  diGTerent 
forms  of  morbid  action. 


A    CaiC   of  Gonnrrhaal  Jtheumatism,   with    Treatment.       By  Wayne 
Gbiswold,  M.  D.,  Circleville,  Ohio. 

Called  to  see  Mrs. ,  February  J8th,  1867.  She  lives  in  the  coun- 
try, is  a  farmer's  wife,  had  generally  been  healihy,  strumous  taint  in  con- 
stitution. Age  W  years,  light  eomplexion,  light  colored  huir,  bine  eyes, 
and  tolenibly  Heshy.  When  her  husband  catiie  for  me,  he  told  me  hia 
wife  was  very  sick  with  rheumaii<^m ;  had  been  bad  for  two  week?.  I  also 
found  she  had  been  under  tlic  care  of  a  quack. 

I  found  her  in  bed,  unable  to  move,  with  the  ri^t  hnee  extensively 
swelled ;  very  lender  to  the  touch ;  moaning  with  excruciating  pains ;  in- 
creased heat,  but  no  redness  of  the  skin.  Could  not  move  the  limb  i  the 
knee  was  liii-ge  and  while,  but  intensely  lender  and  |«iin(ul,  resembling  in 
ajipearonce  more  an  indolent  white  swelling,  than  rheumatism. 

The  putse  was  one  hundred,  and  irritable;  tongue  white;  bowels  had 
been  moved;  water  high  colored,  containing  an  excess  of  lithates,  some 
pain  and  burning  on  passive  of  water.  Upon  inquiry  I  found  there  was 
some  vaginal  disehai^e.  At  first  I  could  not  satisfy  my  mind  what  ailed 
this  woman.  There  were  severe  inflammation,  great  swelling  of  the  knee, 
presenting  all  the  local  jihenomena  of  rheumatism  except  the  redness  of 
the  skin,  and  the  unusual  fullness  and  roundness  of  the  joint,  more  so  than 
are  generally  found  in  rheumatism.   The  pain,  lendeiness,  increased  heat, 

•  ThP  mompiUnry  ihuJder  whith  is  HomeiiniM  tAi  ou  going  Inlo  the  ■unihinr,  In  warm 
tlie  9u1>r  htM;  uiil  rclniues  in  inwrmillriil  ttver  arc  nn*n  nlliitHileil  bjr  the  prople  oflh* 
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swelling  and  redness  of  the  skin,  which  characterize  rheumatism  were  all 
present  except  the  redness.  Any  attempt  lo  move  the  limb,  or  the  slight- 
est pressure  was  extremely  painful. 

She  had  been  growing  daily  worse  for  two  weeks.  I  reflected  some 
time  upon  the  case  before  I  could  make  out  a  diagnosis.  Here  was  an 
elegant  farmer's  wife,  in  easy  cii-cumslnnces,  living  ten  miles  from  town. 
Could  she  have  gonorrlioeat  rheumntism  ?     I  know  "  this  is  a  sad  wicked 

Afier  many  inquiries,  I  told  her  she  had  not  given  me  all  the  ptirticu- 
lars  of  her  case.  She  said  I  had  belter  call  her  husband  is,  tbftt  he  could 
explain  the  matter  belter,  which  I  did.  He  informed  me  thftt  ^me  aix 
weeks  before  he  had  been  East  with  a  drove,  and  had  retumeil  wiih  a 
gonorrhoea,  and  probably  had  given  it  lo  his  wife.  This  information  filled 
up  all  deficiencies  in  the  case.  The  diagnosis  was  full,  complete  and 
plain. 

In  an  extensive  practice  for  many  years,  I  have  met  with  but  few  cases 
of  gonorrhccal  rheumatism,  and  the  great  intei-eat  in  this  case  to  me  was 
the  diagnosis. 

The  line  of  distinction  between  gonorrlioial  rheumatism  and  ordinary 
inflammatory  rheumntism,  is  oflen  difficult,  and  many  of  our  beat  authors 
ore  not  clear  upon  the  diagnosis.  Swediaur,  who  was,  perhaps,  tlie  flrst 
lo  recognize  the  cause  of  this  disease,  in  his  description  of  the  gonorrho^al 
tumor  of  tlie  knee,  or  gonoccle  as  he  called  it,  gives  a  fine  description  of 
this  disease.  Chambers,  in  the  great  variety  of  cases  he  gives,  fails  to 
make  the  diagnosis  clear  to  the  medical  student,  and  in  one  of  liis  most 
interesting  cases  acknowledges  that  he  mistook  the  nature  of  the  disease 
for  several  weeks. 

Hunter  did  not  even  I'ecoguize  the  disease,  but  Ricord  fills  up  the  chasm 
and  gives  a  clear  and  full  description,  better,  perhaps,  for  the  student  of 
medicine,  than  any  other  author.  Some  of  our  American  authors  say 
little  or  nothing  about  this  disease.  Even  Flint,  one  of  the  latest  and 
best,  passes  it  over  with  a  few  lines.  He  6aya  it  is  one  of  tlie  instances 
in  which  the  term  rheumatism  has  been  misapplied.  He  would  seem  to 
agree  with  Barwell  and  others,  who  call  the  disease  pyarthrosis,  depend- 
ent on  purulent  infection  of  the  blood.  He  ought  to  know,  from  bis  ex- 
tensive field  of  observation,  but  I  can  not  see  it ;  for  this  disease  is  cer- 
tainly different  from  any  cases  of  pysmia  I  have  ever  met. 

There  was  another  point  of  some  interest  in  this  case.  The  gonorrhaeal 
discharge  still  continued,  although  tbe  inflammation  of  the  knee  had  pro- 
gressed for  two  weeks. 
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Some  wt'tlera  tell  us  that  ihc  gonorrhixal  discharge  ceases  before  there 
ts  any  swelling  of  the  joints. 

TVeadneHi.     One  of  the  following  powders  waa  given  every  four  hours 
for  two  Jays : 

B.     PotoBsa  Nitraa     ...         -         .         .       gp,  csx. 
Ilydrarg.  Cum  Crcta         -         ...         .  gr.  ssiv. 

Mor|)hif6  Sulph.    ......  gr.  ii. 

Ft.  pulv.  No  xii. 

After  which  the  powders  were  conlinued  every  six  haul's,  leaving  out 
the  Hydrnrg.  Cum  Greta,  with  the  following  in  teaspoonful  doses  between 
the  powders : 

R.     Fotnss.  lod.         ......     gr.  clxxx. 

Aqufc  Purte,  ...--..       oz.  iii. 

Loeol  Treatment,  Large  blisters  to  the  knee,  first  below  from  the  cen- 
ter down  and  around  the  limb,  then  above.  These  were  kcpl  sore  by  the 
use  of  the  calomel  nud  iodine  ointment.  This  treatment  was  continued 
for  five  weeks  with  slight  variations.  The  vaginal  discharge  was  let 
ulone,  except  the  use  of  soap  with  injections. 

After  the  reduction  uf  all  active  inlliimmation,  and  the  cessation  of  all 
pain,  and  much  of  the  tenderness,  the  knee  was  painted  daily  wiili  the 
following  compound :  ' 

E,     Collodion, oz  i. 

Iodine,         .......gr,  xxx. 

M. 
By  the  evaporation  of  the  mixture  a  perfect  cap  was  formed  over  the  entire 
jomt,  pressing  equally  ujmn  all  parts,  and  it  also  contained  one  of  the  best 
Borbefacients  we  have.  Over  this  a  bandage  was  applied  to  aid  in  constant 
presstirc  over  the  knee>  Under  this  tieatmont  the  effusion  was  rapidly 
absorbed. 

The  general  treatment  was  also  changed  at  the  same  time  lo  the  Syr. 
Fer.  lod.  and  Cod  Liver  Oil 

Duiing  all  the  treatment,  I  generally  gave  a  free  dose  of  quinia  about 
6  o'clock,  A.  X.  I  seldom  treat  any  severe  or  obstinate  disease  that  I  do 
not  give  one  or  more  doses  of  quinia  early  in  the  morning,  at  the  Ume 
when  the  vital  forces  are  at  the  lowest  point.  And  we  have  no  medicine 
or  stimulant  that  acts  so  directly  upon  the  nerve  centers,  creating  nerve 
force,  not  only  upon  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  volition,  bat  upon  the 
nerves  of  organic  life. 
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Afler.  the  reduction  of  most  of  the  awelling,  narrow  strips  o(  blister  plaster 
were  applied  around  tlie  joint  for  some  time,  to  reduce  the  thi<;kening  of 
ligaments  and  tendinous  imrtions  of  muscular  altoclimcnts  around  the 
knee,  at  ilic  same  time  nsiiig  gentle  motion. 

An  inji'dion  of  ^inc  siilph.  checked  the  vagiiuil  discharge.  It  hsd 
nearly  ceased  before. 

This  was  the  general  course  of  trcxlment  periicvered  in  up  to  Maj  12, 
when  the  case  was. dismissed.  She  hctnfrable  to  move  about  willi  a  staff, 
felt  quit<'  well,  had  f[ained  several  |)ounil.s  of  flesh  during  ilie  last  month, 
could  exrrnd  the  limb  within  a  few  degrees  of  stmight,  and  flex  it  so  as 
to  walk  I'lim  fort  ably.  Tlie  (fusion  was  entirely  gone,  yet  there  remained 
some  thickness  of  tlie  ligamenls  of  the  joint,  with  a  good  prosjMict  of  en- 
lire  use  of  the  joint. 


Obliqiit  Fracture  of  the  Femur — NeerosU  of  the  nUire  Shq/i,  iin'sini;  from 
Coxfihji'i,  Improved  Melltii-I , if  Tii-vmeiil.  Ily  K.  E.  HAieiTTON.M.D. 

W.  Brown,  ngi^  17,  fanner,  in  walking  on  level  ground,  broke  his  left 
femur,  in  an  oblique  direction,  wliieh  threw  liim  lo  the  gi-ound.  He  was 
picked  np.  and  carried  lo  the  honse,  and  laid  upon  the  beil.  I  was  sent 
for  to  vi.-it  him.  living  in  Ohio,  five  miles  1mm  the  city  of  Hichmond.  It 
was  the  17lli  of  June,  I8CH,  ten  o'ehnk  al  night  whi-n  I  arrived,  and  ex- 
amined Ills  condition, and  hi'iird  the  fullnuing  history  of  bin  life.  At  about 
eighteen  months  of  age,  while  yet  in  liis  cnidle,  lie  had  a  swelling  about 
his  left  hip.  wiih  jinin,  !tnd  after  eonsideiable  suffering,  suppuration  oc- 
curred, and  diseharged  itsi-if  rlimugh  the  tissues  just  below  the  hip,  and 
near  the  H.'^suro  running  across  the  back  of  the  thigh  below  the  gluteus 
maximus  muscle,  lie  ivniained  more  or  less  helpless  for  a  long  lime,  but 
finally  he  partially  recovcreil,  with  anchylosis  of  the  hip  joini,  and  short- 
ening of  ihe  limb  lo  ilie  extent  of  three  full  inches.  When  in  this  con- 
dition, he  iH'gan  to  go  about,  and  w.-ilkid  with  ihc  toes  and  hall  of  the 
fool  resting  upon  Ihe  ground,  the  heel  drawn  up  with  all  apiearanees 
which  belong  to  old  cases  of  coxatgia.  Fnim  this  eaily  ape  till  the  occur- 
rence of  Ihe  fracture — the  occasion  of  ulv  visit  to  him — ihere  had  always 
been  some  discharge  going  on,  and  at  various  points  of  the  limb.  I 
counted  five  or  more  [loints  which  had,  at  various  times,  been  open  and 
discharging  pus.  At  the  time  I  saw  him,  there  were  two  openings,  one 
external,  and  two  inches  above  the  knee,  the  other  about  the  middle  of 
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the  thigh.  The  matter  was  pus,  and  upon  microscopical  examination, 
contained  the  evidences  of  bone  tissue,  and  pieces  of  bone,  with  pus  cells. 
I  examined  the  shaft  of  the  bone  from  the  various  points  of  opening,  and 
found  the  bone  at  various  points  denuded  of  periosteum,  and  the  whole 
shaft,  at  least  from  the  trochanter  major  to  the  coiidyles,  involved  in  dis- 
ease, and  [he  microscope  revealed  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  bone.  His  gen- 
eral health  had  been  good  up  to  the  period  of  fracture,  so  much  so  that  he 
ploughed  com  every  day.  Here  was  a  fracture,  very  oblique,  in  this  con- 
dition of  bone,  and  il  diseased,  for  about  15  years  more  or  less.  At  this 
lime  there  seemed  to  be  no  active  disease  about  the  joint,  as  ttie  opening 
which  had  discharged  matter  was  healed  up,  and  no  pain  or  soreness  ex- 
isted. The  fracture  occurred  at  about  the  junciion  of  the  upper  and 
middle  third.  It  was  in  the  niglil,  and  I  had  him  placed  in  the  most  com- 
fortable position,  and  gave  him  an  opiate,  and  determined  to  wait  till 
momint:  before  proceeding  to  treat  further  tha  case.  With  all  the  condi- 
tions present,  I  thought  it  very  uncertain,  if  it  was  adjusted,  that  any 
union  would  occur.  .  Besides,  it  was  in  the  month  of  June,  and  I  know  if 
it  did  any  good,  it  would  require  weeks  upon  his  back,  with  the  heat  of 
summer,  [lie  constant  discharge,  and  confinement  in  one  position,  must  tell 
upon  his  health  veiy  unfavorably.  By  the  morning,  however,  I  had  de- 
termined wliat  I  should  do,  and  how  I  sliould  do  it.  I  then  told  the 
boy's  father  the  dangers  and  risks  6f  failure  to  get  union,  and  if  so,  the 
results  of  failure. 

He  auppoi^ed,  being  quite  intelligent,  and  knowing  well  the  history  of 
the  ease,  that  I  would  propose  amputation  of  the  limb.  I  said  not  «ow, 
but  if  wc  sliould  fail  to  get  any  union  of  bone,  then  amputation  would  be- 
our  last  effort.  I  told  him  then  tluit  I  would  treat  it  as  I  would  treat  anj- 
other  fracture,  hoping  to  secure  a  substantial  and  reliable  uttton,  thought 
it  seemed  as  [hough  itiere  was  nothing  to  justify  such  a  result.  But,  act- 
ing upon  tlie  presumption  that  nature  cures,  and  that  my  duly  was  to  aid 
her — and  tliat  the  con»!ervative  idea  was  the  true  one,  as  to  tlie  limb— 1 
determined  not  to  sacriHce  il  unless  J  was  forced  to  do  so. 

Treatment.  I  procured  a  fracture  bed,  with  pulleys  arranged  so  that  we' 
could  raise  or  lower  the  body  at  any  time,  placed  upon  it  a  smooth  straw^ 
mattrass  with  a  sheet  over  it,  and  a  stretcher  above  ii,  so  arranged  that  one 
turn  of  the  windlass  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  would  raise  the  patient  clear  of 
his  bed.  The  pulleys,  with  cords  passing  over  them,  were  attached  to  each, 
side  of  the  stretcher,  which  was  kept  upon  the  stretch  all  the  time,  by  the 
posts  of  the  bed,  so  that  he  was  raiitd  very  easily  and  smoothly.  I  then 
attached  adhesive  strips  as  high  as  a  little  above  the  knee  joint,  on.  each. 
47 
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ude  n^  the  limb,  and  meeting  just  below  the  foot,  preventing  pressure 
upon  the  malleolar  processes  by  inserting  a  light  piece  ef  wood,  excavated 
at  each  end,  and  placed  between  the  etrapa  as  they  passed  beyond  the  foot. 
Ad  upright  piece  of  wood,  with  a  pulley  attached  to  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  passing  over  the  pulley  a  striHig  cord,  which  is  attached  to  the  loop 
below  the  foot,  and  below  to  a  weight  of  from  six  to  ten  or  fifteen  pmmds. 
This  WI.S  the  mode  of  extension,  and  admirably  did  it  effect  the  object,  as 
it  always  kept  up  a  regular  and  continuous  extension.    After  adjusting 
the  adhesive  strips,  I  bandi^ed  the  limb  neatly  from  the  toes  ap  to  the 
first  point  of  discharge  above  the  knee.     I  allowed  his  body  to  act  as  (he 
counter-extending  weight,  by  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  some  foar  or  six 
inches.     Instead  of  using  any  bandaging  or  dressing  above  the  knee,  I 
allowed  it  to  remain  open  and  exposed,  that  the  discharges  might  be  re- 
moved  and  the  limb  kept  clean,  and  for  the  purpose  of  observation.     A» 
splints,  or  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  splints,  I  used  sand  bags  on  each 
side  of  the  thigh,  in  its  whole  length,  and  by  this  method  he  was  rendered 
.  perfectly  comfortable,  and  suffered  less  pain  at  all  times,  than  in  cases  of 
, , ordinary  fracture.     Duriiig  the  second  week  increased  suppuration  from 
f^e  bone  at  the  point  of  fracture,  and  a  new  opening  was  made  to  evacu- 
:Ate  .'1^     ^  *^  ^^"^  *'"  •  ^^  same  thing  occurring  at  the  old  opening  be- 
>  low  tt^^  ^>P'  ontil  it  seemed  the  whole  limb  was  a  mass  of  matter.    Rapid 
;  andtttX'ly  evacuation,  however,  remedied  this  difficulty,  and  at  the  end  of 
.-  stx-KiedLS,  the  ordinary  time  for  healthy  bone  to  be  united,  we  seemed  to 
1  have. mad*!  oo  progress.    Yet  his  appetite  was  good,  and  never  complain- 
ing (Or.Tatuing.     Upon  a  careful  review  of  the  case  in  connection  with 
.  other  pb^vfieians,  it  seemed  as  if  amputation  at  the  hip  joint  would  be  the 
final  Altemitive.     I  still  determined  I  would  not  operate  while  there  was 
any  duD«e  rt*  save  hia  limb,  and  yet  not  jeopardize  his  life  by  waiting  too 
lopg.  .SameAeatment  ccntinued;  good  diet,  with  tine,  clilo.  ferri.     He 
commSBoed  inuaroving;  suppuration  dimiuisbed ;  pain,  or  rather  soreness 
Mibuded;  two.openings  closed  upi  three  open.     Watery  discharge  going 
on  i  someAQpaient  solidity  to  bone.     Eighth  week ;  improving  more  de- 
cidedly ;  fppetite  better,  though  he  never  lost  a  meal.     Improvement 
steady ;  more  solidity  of  bone.     Improving  in  fiesh ;  has  more  color  and 
strength.    He.continved  to  improve  steadily  till  the  thirteenth  week  was 
ended.    No  bed  sm«a — a  slight  excoriation  in  one  place  on  the  sacrum, 
from  some  neglect.of  Jus  nursing — well  in  a  few  days.    After  this  applied 
,a  starch  bandage  the.eulue  length  of  limb,  and  when  dry  gave  him  a  pair 
.,of  crutch^  and  got  him  ujl    He  continued  to  wear  the  starch  bandage 
1  fbr  some  weeks,  and  gfuxtg  an  his  crutches.    He  made  a  perfect  recoreryt 
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BO  far  as  nriion  of  tte  fracture  was  concerned,  aeemingly  ae  good  as  any 
■other  bone.  No  additional  shortening  of  the  limb  above  what  had  been 
in  existence  for  yenrs.  The  openings  of  diecharge  closed  up,  and  he  is 
now  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  health  than  at  any  previous  time  in  hie 
life.  He  is  arrfftiging  a  Steel  extension  or  foot  piece  to  his  shoe  or  boot, 
and  win  Iw  able  to  walk  very  well,  by  its  aid  in  the  length  of  the  limb. 
The  shortening  Tiad  ■occurred  in  his  early  life  from  the  destruction  of  the 
head  and  neck  of  the  femur,  and  retraction  upwards  of  the  limb.  The 
mode  of  treatment  was  extemporized  by  me  at  the  time,  though  not  new 
to  me,  I  liad  never  seen  it  used  in  cases  of  fracture,  though  I  recollected, 
that  in  reading  Hamilton's  work  on  JlfiHtary  .Ssryery,  he  recommends  it 
in  gun-shot  fractures,  and  illustrates  the  plan  by  plates.  And  here  I 
would  refer  to  an  article  in  the  Lancet  and  Obsereer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
for  May  1866,  taken  from  the  {Bvffalo  Med.  and  Svrg.  Sep.)  entitled 
■"  Description  of  an  Improved  Extension'  Apparatus  for  the  Treatment  of 
Fracture  of  the  Thigh.  Introduced  by  Giurdon  Buck,  M.  D.,  Sui^on 
to  tl»e  New  York  Hospital,  St,  Luke'?  Hospital,  etc"  Introduced  to 
whom,  or  into  what?  If  intn>diiced  to  the  profesaion,  it  knew  of  it  and 
Iiad  used  it  quite  extensively  during  the  late  war,  and  had  been  fully 
described  by  Prof.  Hamilton..  If  introduced  into  the  hospitals  mentioned, 
as  a  recognized  method,  and  one  possessing  many  advantages  over  the 
many  methods  by  splints,  then  it  ra  all  perfectly  legitimate.  But  we  are 
teH  to  infer  that  it  is  an  improved  method  by  Dr.  Buck,  and  the  more  so 
from  the  particular  description  given  of  it  in  the  article  referred  to.  I 
used  the  extension  by  adiiesive  strips,  and  pulley  and  weight,  and  coun- 
ter-extension by  the  Itody,  which  arc  the  essential  points  of  the  treatment, 
together  with  sand  bags  instead  of  splints  and  bandages.  Again,  in  the 
use  of  the  starch  bandage  which  was  put  on  smoothly,  and  entirely  invest- 
ing the  limb.  When  dry,  I  cut  flaps  or  openings  opposite  the  points  of 
discharge,  and  turned  them  back,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dis* 
charge  and  cleansing  the  skin.  To  prevent  the  matter  from  getting  inside 
of  the  starch  bandage,  and  thereby  excoriating  the  skin,  I  used  small 
pieces  of  velvet  sponge,  applied  upon  such  opening,  and  closed  the  flap  in 
the  bandage,  and  retained  them  in  good  position  by  a  roller  bandage 
applied  over  the  starch  bandage — which  was  very  readily  removed  and 
re-applied  by  the  nurses — and  thus  the  limb  was  kept  clean,  and  the 
"apparatus  immobile"  thus  kept  applied  till  the  bone  was  entirely 
restored  at  the  fracture.  The  article  in  the  Buffaio  Reporter  says  "In 
the  employment  of  this  method  of  treatment,  experience  has  shown  that 
in  a  hu^  majority  of  cases,  the  use  of  the  perineal  band  may  be  dis- 
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pGDsed  witli,  the  wcigbt  of  the  body  being  sufficient  t*  resist  the  eitenJ- 
ing  force,"  or  to  moht  tufficiettl  eotirUer-exUniion.  "  The  resietance  may- 
be further  increased  hy  raising  the  foot  of  the  bed  Ave  or  six  inches 
above  the  floor."  This  article  does  not  mentijin  aanti  bags  to  suppwt  the 
Bides  of  the  limb,  yet  it  is  taogbt  in  Hnmillon's  deseription  of  this  method. 
I  used  them  in  my  case  with  great  adrantage  over  apUnts,  which  I  could 
not  hare  naed,  for  the  Tarious  rcaaons  mentioned  as  conditions  of  the  limb, 
Chie  advantage  of  this  method  of  treatment  is,  that  it  is  easily  eapplieJ 
and  often  in  a  few  minutes,  and  in  almost  any  Jocality.  If  it  is  desirable 
to  use  a  splint,  the  one  invented  by  Dr.  John  T.  Hodgen,  Surgeon  of  Vol- 
anteeis,  in  charge  of  City  General  Hospital  at  St.  Louisi  and  endorsed  by 
Hamilton,  is  the  best  I  hare  seen,  and  combines  the  same  extension  by 
weight  and  pulley.  Bat  where  there  is  com^und  fracture,  or  disease  of 
bone,  with  consequent  discharges,  the  sand  fcags  I  believe  are  all  that 
is  necessary  to  guard  and  protect  the  limb,  miswering  afl  the  purpoees  of 
splints  when  used  with  the  weight  extensiott.  I  am  alaoiBcIined  to  believe 
that  the  shortening  so  often  found  to  exist,  after  treatn»ent  by  the  other 
modes  of  extension  adopted  in  splints,  may,  hy  this  method  be  entirely 
prevented.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  surgewis  that  scnte  shortening  of 
the  limb,  after  the  best  treatment,  is  the  common  rule.  If  s^  it  is  an 
opprobrium  of  sui^ry  which  I  hope  to  see  removed.  It  is  now  about 
fourteen  months  since  my  patient  received  his  injury,  and  abost  ten 
months  since  entire  and  perfect  union  of  bone  has  occurred.  The  firacturc 
was  produced  by  his  weight  upon  a  bone  necrosed  so  that  it  gave  way  by 
the  effort  m  walking.  The  practical  teaching  of  the  case  is,  Never  I>e  \a 
a  hurry  to  amputate  a  limb  for  any  condition  of  bone  which  might  seen* 
to  require  it,  as  recovery  may  eventually  occur. 

"  In  truth  there  are  Brothers  who  will  brag  of  the  many  they  have  dis- 
membered, but  they  that  truly  understand  Amputation  and  their  trade, 
well  know  how  villainous  a  thing  it  is  to  glory  in  such  a  work,  it  being 
more  for  your  credit  to  lave  one  member,  than  to  cut  off  many." — Richard 
Wite^tart't  Sixlk  Chirargieal  Treatise. 

"  Out  off, 

Unshriven,  unanointed,  unnnneHlod: — 

Jf  thou  has  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not," 

[Omplaini  of  ih*  Qho»tin  ffamlet) 
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SuperUtUon*  m  Medicine,  with  Suggettiont  relaiinff  (•  Mineral  mid  Vege- 

foifo  Remedies.    Bj  Obpheds  Everts,  M.  D.,  Michigaa  Citj,  Ind. 

Truth  in  tke  abstract  is  essentjallj  spiritual,  and  is  manifested  prima- 
rily to  man  ia  the  spiritual  form  of  ideas.  It  is  received  upon  the  plane 
of  uDderslanding,  aod  ultimated  into  consciousness  hj  passing  into  the 
externals  of  memory,  where  it  becomes  subject  to  ratioctDation. 

Through  the  extremes  of  nan's  constitution  ke  is  related,  consciously, 
to  the  realm  of  principles  which  we  may  call  the  spiritual  world,  (dis- 
chumiog  anything  beyond  a  scientific  signilicance  in  our  use  of  the  term), 
and  to  the  realm  of  appearances,  which  we  may  call  the  natural  world. 

Through  these  extremes  of  his  relations  man  receives  impressions  of 
truth;  from  one  extremity  through  the  medium  of  the  senses;  from  the 
other  through  that  invisible,  super-sensuous,  yet  undeniable  connection  of 
that  which  is  created  and  tn^taintd  with  that  &om  which  it  is  derived  and 
eontinuee  to  receive  sustenance. 

The  reception  of  impressions  through  the  senses  constitutes  observa- 
tion. The  reception  of  impressions  through  this  spiritual  umbilical  cord, 
constitutes  intuition. 

Truths  received  through  the  senses,  coordinated  by  the  faculty  of  Eteason, 
constitute  inductive  science.  Truths  received  as  intuitions,  subjected  to 
a  umilar  process,  con^iiute  intellectual  science. 

Truth  in  the  abstract  is  a  unit,  but  in  appearances  is  diversified.  Di- 
versity in  appearances  depends  upon  the  receptive  state  of  the  under- 
standing upon  which  truth  falls,  and  the  conditions  of  the  oi^nizatioa 
through  which  it  is  ultimated  into  the  externals  of  memory,  or  mani- 
festation. 

In  a  state  of  ignorance,  truth,  so  fit r  as  apprehended,  is  ultimated  into 
consciousness  as  superstition.  In  a  more  cultivated  state  of  the  under- 
standing, under  the  refining  influences  of  education  and  civilized  habits, 
which  affect  the  organization  correspondingly,  the  same  truth  assumes  the 
appearance  of  sdence. 

In  a  still  higher,  yet  possible  development  of  understanding  and  or- 
ganization, that  which  was  science  becomes  knowledge.  Intuitions  of 
truth  which  are  common  to  all  races,  ages  and  conditions  of  men,  may  be 
regarded  as  oi^nnic  sentiments,  and  essential  to  man's  well  being,  no 
matter  what  the  special  manifestation  (corresponding  to  different  states 
o(  understanding  and  cultivation),  may  be.  These  organic  sentiments 
must  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  highest  and  most  important  troth 
respecJing  man ;  because,  however  assailed  by  the  testuuony  of  the  aensea, 
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manipulated  hy  reason,  which  is  as  potent,  flexible,  ingenious,  versatile 
nai  persistent  in  confiraiing  error  as  it  is  in  establishing  truth,  they  remain 
nn  moved,  ineradicable. 

Among  these  we  may  mention  the  or^nic  oentiments  of  God,  of  im- 
mortality, of  super-sensuous  influences  affecting  man :  but  that  which  is 
more  interesting  in  this  ctmnection,  is  the  or^smic  sentiment  of  cure ;  ergo 
"the  Doctor." 

As  the  organic  serptiment  of  God  manifests  itself  in  the  Tsrioua  phases 
of  superstition,  fiuniRar  to  the  world,  bo  the  organic  sentiment  of  cure, 
equally  as  universal,  manifests  itself  in  superstitious  ideas,  embracing  all 
the  various  methods  and  pretentions  of  cure,  short  ol  science. 

With  the  great  majority  of  mankint!,  even  in  civilized  cwnmunities,  the 
mnderstanding  of  men,  so  far  as  this  intnltion  o(  cure  is  concerned,  has 
been  neglected ;  hence  the  relation  of  cure  to  disease,  hence  of  the  doctor 
to  the  performance  of  his  functions,  remains  a  sujperstltion. 

It  does  not  reach  even  into  the  higher  planes  of  science  as  perceived 
by  multitudes  of  practitioners.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  so  substantial 
in  favor  of  the  fact  of  cure  tbrough  external  agencies ;  in  favor  of  ihf 
Doctor  as  an  indispensable  functionary  in  all  communities  as  this  senti- 

Oflen  the  subject  of  witticism,  or  of  intellectual  sneers  from  the  learned 
of  other  professions,  we  hear  now  a  frequent  condemnation  of  the  profes- 
sion ;  and  not  infrequently  the  assertion,  sometimes  from  high  sources^ 
that  the  human  race  would  profit  by  ignoring  medicine  and  all  its  preten* 
tions.  And,  had  not  the  profession  of  medicine  a  foundation  deeper  and 
surer  than  superficial  intellectual  pcrceptiui  accords  to  it,  although  it  be 
a  foundation  which  thus  for  has  not  transcended  soperetilion  in  its  general 
manifestation,  we  should  be  compelled  to  admit  the  plausibility  of  this 
judgmenL  For  when  wc  embrace  the  entire  range  of  the  profession,  in- 
cluding the  administration  of  all  external  agencies  with  a  view  to  cure — 
all  the  quackeries  of  this  and  preceding  ages — and  consider  the  vast 
amount  of  nauseous,  poisonous,  crude,  illy  selected,  worse  prepared,  and 
ignorantly  administered  drugs  in  the  light  nf  advanced  science,  how  can 
we  ful  to  join  in  the  afBrmation  ?  Does  not  the  practice  of  onr  most 
scientific  men  to-day  condemn,  as  injurious,  dangerous,  monh  of  the  prac- 
tice of  our  most  scientific  predecessors? 

Observe  the  modem  commentaries,  increasing  monthly,  on  the  use  and 
merits  of  that  once  most  famous  of  all  remedies.  Calomel!  An  apho- 
rism of  a  Professor  of  Practice,  in  my  student-days,  was :  "  So  far,  gen- 
tlemen, as  you  may  have  pushed  the  lancet,  thus  far  will  you  have  con- 
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quered  ihe  disease!"  The  profeaaion  of  tonJay  would  add,  "and 
your  patient,  bUo."  Yet  these  doctors  of  tbe  "  oldeu-tlme  "  were  as  pop- 
ular as  we  are.  They  performed  their  duties  to  society  as  faithfully,  and 
were  held  in  as  high  esteem  for  wisdom  and  success ! 

What  may  we  infer  from  these  facts  and  considerations  ?  That,  be-  ■ 
cause  the  relation  of  the  diseased  to  the  cure,  or  of  the  people  to  the 
doctor,  is  to  so  great  an  extent  a  matter  of  superstition ;  and  because 
every  step  in  advance,  made  by  science  towards  knowledge,  condemns 
that  which  it  leares  behind,  we  should  therefore  sneer  at  all  medical  pre- 
tentions ?  By  no  means.  But,  rather,  this :  "  The  Doctor,"  and  all  that 
we  desire  to  signify  by  the  term  is  a  response  to  the  sentiment  of  cure  in 
man's  nature,  and  is  essential  to  man's  happiness  on  whatever  plane  of 
perception  he  may  be  living. 

That  this  organic  sentiment  may,  and  should  participate  in  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  understanding;  but,  thus  far  in  the  progress  of  dvili- 
zation,  it  has  been  neglected  to  a  great  extent ;  so  that  men  and  commu- 
nities, well  advanced  in  intellectual  culture,  and  general  science,  are  still 
immersed  in  a  flood  of  superstition  in  their  relation  to  me<licine.  It  is  a 
matter  of  every-days  observation,  that  men  otherwise  well  informed,  who 
would  spurn  the  idea  of  going  to  the  barbarous  Dakotas,  or  the  savage 
Sioux,  for  wisdom  or  skill  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  politjcs  or  any 
of  the  arts  of  life,  will  swallow  without  hesitation  unknown  nostrums  if 
administered  by  a  pretender  who  claims  to  have  obtained  the  secret  from 
some  mysterious  Ojibwa,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is  "  purely  vegetable," 
having  no  other  possible  recommendation  to  their  confidence. 

So,  too,  it  is  a  common  occurrence  that  men  who,  while  in  health,  from 
their  intellectual  perceptions  of  the  fallacies  and  apparent  inconeistencies 
of  medical  pretentions  reject  the  profession  with  supercilious  contempt; 
yet  when  seized  by  pangs  of  disease  yield  to  the  re-asaertion  of  the  or- 
ganic sentiment  of  cure,  and  manifest  it  in  its  most  superstitious  features. 

But  may  we  not,  also,  infer  from  all  the  tesliraouy  (not  herein  dis- 
cussed) that  any  system  or  practice  of  medicine,  from  the  incantations  of 
the  painted  savage  *"  Medicine  Man  "  of  the  aborigines  to  the  administra- 
tion of  our  most  learned  and  conscientious  Professors  of  Medicine,  each 
being  a  response  to  the  needs  of  this  organic  sentiment  of  cure  manifested 
through  the  various  phases  of  its  development,  u  better  than  none! 

Who  can  estimate  the  part  which  this  sentiment  itself  may  perform  in 
the  proceu  of  cure,  in  conjunction  with,  or  in  defiance  of  the  various 
agents  introduced  from  without,  in  answer  to  its  call  ? 

But  correUUed  with  this  general  medical  superstition  wbidi  demands^. 
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and  wilt  not  diapense  with  doctors  and  medicines,  are  some  well  marked 
epedal  superstitions  respecting  disease  and  cure.  If  it  be  true  thaX  there 
are,  or  even  may  be  reflections  of  truth  fi-ora  an  ignorant  understanding 
through  the  medium  of  uneducated  faculties,  they  should  arrest  our  at- 
tention, and  be  treated  with  al  least  the  consideration  of  inspection. 

Among  these  special  superstitions  there  is  none  more  widely  diffused 
or  that  has  taken  a  deeper  root  in  the  popular  mind,  than  that  which  af- 
firms the  superiority  of  vegetable  over  mineral  agents  as  medicinal  rem- 
edies. This  is  not  a  matter  of  education,  as  lias  been  su^ested.  Quacks 
do  not  educate  the  people :  they  are  themselves  ignorant,  but  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  recognize  the  language  of  their  kind,  and  shrewd  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  information  thus  gained,  by  which  they  may  bring 
themselves  into  repute;  harmonizing  with,  and  catering  to  the  needs  of  a 
popular  superstition. 

It  is  in  vain  that  science  assures  this  superstition  of  the  fact  that  Nux 
Vomica,  Opium,  Aconite,  V^ratrum,  etc.,  are  as  poisonous  and  deadly  as 
are  Mercury,  Arsenic,  Antimony,  Copper  and  Lead.  A  knowledge  of 
this  fact  does  not  affect  the  perception  of  ignorance  on  this  subject  in  the 
least.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  not  in  the  specific  power  of  these  agents, 
as  compared  one  witli  anottier,  that  the  mystery  of  merit  lies ;  but  in 
something  else  which  ignorance  fails  to  explain,  and  which  science,  some- 
times supercilious,  declines  to  investigate  below  the  surface. 

The  question  with  us  should  be,  may  not  this  truth,  when  reflected  from 
A  more  cultivated  plane  of  perception,  appear  as  science?  Is  not  the 
scientific  world  at  tliis  hour  gradually  approximating  an  affirmation  of  this 
heretofore  superstitious  assertion  ?  Wliat  has  banished  antimony,  ques- 
tioned Mercury,  and  turned  away  from  Lead,  in  these  later  days  ?  It 
may  be  somewhat  difficult  for  the  profession  to  give  a  satisfectory  answer 
to  itself. 

It  would  not  do  to  acknowledge  that  science  has  been  imperceptibly  or 
forcibly  crowded  into  a  preference  of  vegetable  extracts,  resinoids  and 
alkaloids,  against  its  own  perceptions  of  truth.  It  would  not  he  true  to 
assert  that  the  profession,  par  exeellenee,  has  been  educated  by  the  supe- 
rior wisdom  or  deeper  research  of  the  "Botanic  Schools." 

Physiolf^  has  not  spoken  a  word  on  this  subject,  directly.  Chemistry 
has  neither  approved  nor  condemned.  Tet,  a  choice  has  been,  and  is 
being  made,  in  which  testimony  is  in  favor  of  vegetable  products  as  rem- 
edial BubstaDces.  Such  a  fact  is  not  without  significance.  Let  us  see  if 
some  light  may  not  be  thrown  upon  it  from  a  new  stand-point  in  thera- 
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In  a  paper  published  ia  the  August  number  of  th»  Journal,  current 
series,  entitled  "Dinense  and  Cure,"  it  was  suggested  that  the  power  of 
cure  resides  in  the  organism,  and  is  a  part  of  that  science  which  attaches 
to  all  organlzatiun,  corresponding  to  the  needs  and  functions  of  each  spe- 
cific OT^an,  tissue,  or  lieing.  That  this  science  presides  over  oi^aniza- 
tion,  and  endows  il  with  intelligence  to  the  extent  of  selection  and  appi-o- 
priation  from  pabulum  offered  in  common  to  nil  the  organs  of  a  given 
being,  such  parts,  substances,  or  elements  as  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
uses  of  each  organ,  together  with  the  power  to  reject  or  eliminate  sub- 
stances forced  upon  the  organs  "  not  wanted  "  if  within  a  given  limitation, 
This  proposition  is  not  likely  to  ra-ret  with  denial  so  long  as  it  is  confined 
to  the  relation  of  (he  organs  to  nutrition  and  functional  use.  Let  us  ap- 
ply the  same  theory  to  the  relation  of  the  organs  to  medicines.  Let  us 
assume  that  all  substances,  when  introduced  into  the  system,  are  subjected 
to  the  same  laws.  That  the  organs  cither  accept  or  reject  them  ac- 
cording to  their  needs  and  compatibilities.  What  class  of  remedies 
would  any  Physiologist  be  certain  to  pronounce  as  most  likely  to  be 
accepted  and  appropriated  by  the  organs,  other  things  being  equal? 
Without  hesitation  the  answer  would  be,  that  class  which  has  already 
passed  through  or  into  the  proqess  of  organization  ;  Organized  products. 
Next  to  this  would  be,  elementary  substances  most  capable  of  entering 
into  organization  through  assimilation.  Let  us  modify  the  supei-stltion, 
then,  and  assert  the  superiority  of  organic  compounds  and  elements,  instead 
of  running  the  line  of  distinction  between  mineral  and  vegetable,  and 
doubtless  we  approximate  a  scientific  affirmation.  Man  is  the  ultimate  of 
organization.  All  organic  processes  which  preceded  man  were  causes 
conspiring  towards  the  production  of  man.  Being  the  ultimate,  highest 
most  complex  form  of  organiialion,  he  is  in  all  of  his  characteristics, 
qualities,  manifestations  and  needs,  the  farthest  remove  from  inorganic 
forms.  Even  the  mineral  elements  which  enter  intd  his  oi^nization  are 
required  to  enter  into  lower  organic  compounds  before  they  are  adapted 
to  his  use.  It  is  true  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  in  the  mature 
body,  if  not  of  use,  for  an  exceedingly  limited  number  of  mineral  com- 
pounds, in  minute  quantities,  which  are  capable  of  entering  into  organic 
forms,  hut  which  have  not  already  done  so:  such  as  the  compounds  of 
Soda  and  Iron.  But  it  is  questionable,  now,  if  the  organs  of  the  human 
body  are  not  sensitive  on  this  point.  Will  not  the  Spectrum  Analysis 
throw  light  upon  the  subject? 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  we  may  infer  that  all  objects  introduced  into 
the  human  system,  influence  the  organization  and  the  special  organs  apon 
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which  thej  niay  be  thrown  in  oatt  or  two  ways :  by  buiog  appropriated, 
ftnd  affecting  the  oi^an  hy  entering  ita  intimate  BtruvLure,  with  a  remote 
influence  upon  other  oi'gans  through  the  effect  produced  upon  the  function 
of  the  organ  directly  influenced— or  hy  rejection,  affecting  the  organs 
through  the  necessity  of  elimination,  with  like  remote  influences  from 
functional  disturbance  occasioned  by  the  above  necessity.  Pbysically 
considered,  all  substances  not  already  organized,  certainly  all  substances 
not  adapted  to  the  organic  needs  of  the  human  body,  affect  the  system 
through  this  necessity  of  elimination.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  or- 
ganic substances  given  in  quantities  beyond  the  immediate  requirements 
of  the  system.  Is  not  this  uffect,  virtually,  poisoning?  If  the  quantity 
is  greater  than  the  eliminating  capacity  of  the  system,  the  effect  is  falul, 
If  within  that  capacity,  we  call  it  medicinal.     Query :  la  it  valuable? 

The  following  quotation  from  Pi-of.  Bouchabi)  at  appears  in  the  Journal 
for  September,  and  is  an  admirable  illustration  of  my  thought  respecting 
the  comparative  merits  of  inorganized  and  organized  agents  as  medicines. 

"The  minute  division  of  Iodine  in  Cod  Liver  Oil,  the  particular  slate 
in  which  it  exists,  must  singularly  facilitate  its  absorption  by  the  tissues. 
*  •  •  Also,  Iodine  in  the  oil  is  not  eliminated  from  the  system  a»  the 
other  soluWe  preparations  o/  Jodiiie ;  in  this  elementary  combination  its 
action  is  slower,  more  regular,  and  more  persistenL" 

"Why  ?  Because  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  preliminary  organic  process 
in  the  liver  of  the  Cod,  adapting  it  to  the  use  of  the  more  complex  organi- 
zation ol  the  human  tissues. 

But,  admitting  all  of  the  above  suggestions  as  true,  it  may  still  he  con- 
tended by  the  advocfltes  of  "heroic  treatment;"  by  those  who  dflight  in 
the  observation  of  specific  effects  from  remedies ;  who  cannot  conceive  of 
a  possible  good  to  be  achieved  by  agents  ihai  give  no  immediate  and 
visible  token  of  power,  who  administer  drugs  as  the  unskillful  play  at 
billiards,  sending  balls  witli  great  violence,  sinking  every  possible  angle 
of  the  table  hoping  to  "scratch  something,"  depending  on  "general  re- 
sults, "  that  curative  influences  ore  exerted  hy  violence  done  to  the  various 
organs,  in  requiring  them  to  eliminate  oflTensive  and  chemically  hoalile 
elements  which  never  were,  and  never  will  be,  accepted  by  the  intelligence 
which  presides  over  organization  in  ihc  human  hotly. 

It  would  be  gteat  presumption  in  any  author  at  this  time  to  assert  that 
emesis,  diuresis,  catharsis  thus  induced  have  never  subserved  a  curative 
purpose.  Like  the  more  ignorant  grades  of  medical  men,  in  certain  re- 
lations we  admit  them  to  have  been  useful,  indispensable  indeed;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  remain  "  the  best." 

If  the  ends  once  sought  to  be  attained,  with  partial  success  through 
violent  processes,  dangerous  and  unnatural,  can  be  effected  by  more  intel- 
ligent methods,  it  is  our  province  to  discover  and  adopt  them.  By  so 
doing  wB  pass  from  superstition  into  science. 
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A     Caie    of    Ureltro-  Va^nal    FittuJa  —  Sueetttfvl    Operation.       Bj 
Theofhilcs  Pabtik,  M.  D. 

In  presenting  an  illustration  of  a  leuOD  hitherto  unrecognized  among 
surgical  diseases,  so  far  as  we  hare  been  able  to  ascertain  by  a  somewhat 
diligent  research  of  several  treatises  on  surgery  and  many  medical  jour- 
nals, and  by  inquiry  of  some  of  the  leading  surgeons  and  gyntecologists 
of  our  country — it  is  quite  proper  to  refer  for  a  moment,  before  entering 
upon  a  narrative  of  the  case  and  its  treatment,  to  a  few  authorities,  in 
reference  to  th«  classification  of  urinary  fistuls  in  the  female.  Of  course, 
the  object  of  the  reference  is  to  show,  so  far  as  the  authorities  quoted  will 
so  do,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  ttrelero-vaginal  _fittula,  as  a  primary 
lesion,  has  not  heretofore  come  under  the  notice  of  surgeons :  that  it  may 
occur,  and  that  it  has  occurred  in  some  badly  executed  operations  for 
vesico-vaginal  fistulie — the  fistulous  opening  sought  to  be  remedied  being 
transverse  and  situated  high  up  in  the  vagina,  or.e  or  both  ureters  being 
cut  in  a  too  free  paring  the  margin  of  the  rent — is  not  to  be  disputed ; 
but  such  examples  are  undoubtedly  rare,  and  the  lesion  then  is  secondary. 

In  the  article  upon  Fialuhs  Voffinaltt,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bib- 
liothequt  du  M  deein-Practicien,  Paris,  1842,  p.  141,  these  lesions  are  di- 
vided into  vesi CO- vaginal  and  urethro- vaginal.  Jobert,  Traitidet  Fttltdet, 
etc.,  makes  no  reference  to  a  commnnieation  between  one  of  the  ureters  and 
the  vagina.  Prof,  H.  H,  Smith,  PrineipUi  catdPraeliee  ofSurgtry,  Vol.  II., 
p.  559,  speaks  of  vaginal  fistulce  as  vesico-vaginal,  utero-vaginal  and  rec- 
to-vaginal :  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  know  the  grounds  upon  which 
Professor  Smith's  second  class  is  admitted.  Professor  Gross,  Syitem  of 
Stirgery,  Vol.  II,  Urinary  Fislules  in  the  Female,  refers  to  these  lesions 
as  vesico-vaginal,  u  re  thro- vaginal,  vesico- uterine,  vesico-uteto-vf^nal  and 
vesico-rectal.  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  ffolmes't  Sy»trm  of  Surgery, 
Vol.  IV.,  article  Surgical  Diseases  of  Women,  gives  the  following  classi- 
fication :  Fistulous  openings  may  exist,  Ist,  between  the  urethra  and  tho 
vagina  j  2d,  between  the  bladder  and  the  vagina ;  3d,  between  the  bladder 
and  the  uterus ;  4th,  between  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Sir  James  Simp- 
son, (finical  Lectures  on  Diteatei  of  Women,  says:  "Urinary  fistula  in 
the  female  usually  implicate  the  base  of  the  bladder  where  it  rests  on  the 
vagina,  someiimes  high  up,  sometimes  lower  down,  but  commonly  at  some 
point  in  the  bas-fbnd.  Occasionally  the  perforation  is  into  the  urethra. 
In  very  unusual  cases  only,  is  the  communication  between  the  bladder  and 
the  neck  of  the  uterus."  Baker  Brown,  Surgical  Diteatet  of  Women, 
second  edition,  London,  1861,  in  his  chapter  on  Vesico>vaginal   Fistula, 
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o-Tflginal,  vesico-utcrlne  and  vesicourethro- vaginal 
fistula.  Professor  Byford,  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Women, 
states  that "  Fistulie  of  the  bladder  are  sometimes  located  near  the  urethra, 
involving  this  tube ;  at  others,  at  the  cervix  uteri,  involving  that  organ ; 
and  again,  in  the  middle,  between  these  two  points.  But  these  fistnleare 
also  occasionally  urethra- vaginal  or  resicD-utcrine,  without  afiecting  any 
other  parts."  Da  Costa  Duarte,  Dei  Fistulet  GMito-Urinaira  chei:  la 
Femme,  Paris,  1865,  divides  these  maladies  into  urethro- vaginal,  vesico- 
vaginal, u  re  ihro-vesico- vaginal,  vesico-utero-vaginal,  urethro-vesico-utero- 
vaginal,  vesi co-uterine,  and  uret«ro-uterine.  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  TTie 
Diagaosit  and  Treatment  of  Diteaset  of  Women,  London,  18G3,  speaks 
as  follows :  "  The  fistulous  communication  may  be  found  in  the  canal  of 
the  urethra — urethro- vaginal  fistula,  or  implicating  the  lower  part  of  the 
bladder  itselfi"  and  in  referring  to  the  diagnosis  of  vesi  co-uterine  fistulse, 
asserts,  "  If  the  urine  were  seen  running  from  the  os  uteri,  this  would 
concistvely  determine  (he  diagnosis."  This  last  statement,  though  some- 
what foreign  to  our  present  purpose  should  not  go  uncontradicted,  the 
necessity  for  contradiction  being  all  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
made  in  a  work  whose  chief  merit,  which  is  no  little,  is  thoroughness  and 
general  accuracy  of  its  teaching  in  diagnosis.  We  do  not  hesitate  in  say- 
ing that  the  escape  of  urine  from  the  <»  uteri  is  not  a  conclusive  proof  of 
vesico-uterine  fistula,  for  suck  escape  equally  will  occur  when  the  abnor- 
mal communication  is  between  one  of  the  ureters  and  the  uterus. 

Courty,  Traiti  Pratique  det  Maladies  de  P  TlL'Tu-t  et  de  ses  Annexes, 
Paris,  1866,  speaks  only  of  recto-vaginal,  vesico-uterine,  vesico-vaginal 
and  urethro- vaginal  fistuliB. 

Without  delaying  to  quote  other  aulliorities,  we  wish  to  refer  for  a 
moment  before  presenting  the  case,  to  the  anatomical  rt-laiions  between 
the  ureters  and  the  vagina.  And  here  any  one  who  enters  upon  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  will  be  struck  with  the  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
information  to  be  obtained  from  our  text  books  on  anatomy:  we  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  make  good  this  assertion  by  a  single  quotation  from 
Homer,  Quain,  Wilson  or  Gray. 

Dr.  Savage,  lUiutritioni  of  the  Surgery  of  the  Female  Pelvic  Organs, 
London,  1863,  gives  the  following  statement  of  these  relations :  "  On  each 
side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  the  ureters  turn  upward  to  gain  the 
sides  of  the  bladder,  running  obliquely  for  a  short  distance  in  the  vesico- 
vaginal septum,  then  forwards  obliquely  through  its  coats  to  open  by  two 
orifices  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  about  where  they  woidd  open  in 
the  male." 
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Probably,  however,  the  following  illustration  by  Dubois,  and  which  v 
have  had  copied  from  Courty,  op.  cit.  will  be  more  aatiflfaclory. 


m,  the  body  of  tlie  uterus  c  the  neck  v  v  the  cav  ly  of  tlie  bladder, 
u  u  the  orifices  of  the  ureters,  while  the  trigone  tettcale  is  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  connecting  them  and  the  ti  o  1  ncs  paasmg  to  the  vesical 
orifice  t  of  the  urethra;  the  bladder  adheres  to  tU  neck  of  the  womb  in 
the  space  indicated  by  a  o,  and  to  the  vagina  by  a  qu  drilateral  which  in- 
cludes the  trigone  veticale,  and  extends  both  laterally  and  upwards  from  it. 
With  this  illustration  before  the  reader,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  readily 
appreciate  tbe  anatomical  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  lesion  as 
we  now  proceed  to  deUul. 

In  November  186C,  Mrs.  Rt  of  Franklin  co.  Ind.,  aged  fifty-four  years, 
came  under  my  chaj^  to  be  treated  for  a  urinary  fistula.  This  lesion 
had  its  origin  in  her  ninth  and  last  labor,  .which  occurred  in  March  1352 ; 
in  all  ber  previous  labors  save  the  second,  in  which  turning  was  necessary, 
she  had  met  with  no  difficulty,  and  her  health  had  generally  been  good. 
In  her  ninth  labor,  delivery  did  not  occur  until  flic  fourth  day :  for  twelve 
hours  before  the  artificial  termination  of  the  labor,  all  pains  had  ceased : 
tbe  practitioner  in  attendance  had  vainly  applied  forceps  and  made  trac- 
tion efforts  with  great  suiFering  to  the  patient ;  my  friend,  Dr.  Davis,  of 
Brookville,  was  then  called  in  consultation,  and  he  readily  discovering 
that  the  child  was  hydrocephalic,  perforated  the  digten  cd  ftctal  cranium, 
and  delivered  with  tbe  blunt  hook. 

Mrs.  R.  was  very  ill  for  several  weeks,  and  soon  discovered  that  she 
had  constant  dribbling  of  urine.  Menstniatioa  never  occurred  after  this 
confinement. 

While  a  certain  quantity  of  nrine  passed  involuntarily,  the  bladder 
could  be  readily  evacuated  at  stated  times  by  the  urethra,  but  such  evac- 
nation  was  made  more  from  reason  than  from  any  inslinclive  desire,  no 
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matter  how  full  the  organ  might  be.  She  is  conscious  of  the  urine  pass- 
ing iaUi  the  vagina,  and  she  thinks  she  perceives  it  mure  readily  when 
lying  upon  her  right  tide :  however,  the  quantity,  as  rouglily  estimated  by 
the  number  of  napkins  that  are  wet  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  does  not 
vary,  do  matter  what  the  position  in  lying,  nor  in  standing,  sitting,  or 
walking. 

Assisted  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Thos.  B.  Harvey,  whose  kind  and  skillful 
help  in  the  conduct  of  this  difficult  case  I  gratefully  acknowledge,  I  made 
more  than  one  careful  examination,  but  for  a  time  was  completely  baffled 
in  determining  the  site  and  nature  of  the  lesion.  A  urinary  fistula  (here 
undoubtedly  was,  but  where  ?  Was  it  vesico-vaginal  ?  Both  digital  and 
ocular  examina^on  failed  to  discover  such  a  lesion ;  and  besides,  the 
bladder  was  repeatedly  injected  with  milk,  but  not  one  drop  of  this  fluid 
made  its  exit  into  the  vagina,  though  we  had  the  patient  placed  in  diSei^ 
ent  posilion8^K>n  the  back,  right  or  left  aide,  on  the  hands  and  knees.  Was 
it  vesico-uterlne?  We  ought  to  have  found  some  of  the  fluid  injected 
into  the  bladder  passing  from  the  os  uteri:  we  neither  saw  it  nor  any 
ottier  fluid  thus  escaping,  and  besides,  plugging  the  os  uteri  did  not  arrest 
the  flow.  The  sUmormal  opening  then,  was  neilheir  vesico-uterine,  nor 
uretero- uterine.  The  uterus  was  situated  high  up,  and  very  little  of  the 
vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  remaining,  the  vagina  quite  large  and  very 
much  relaxed,  with  unusually  ample  folds :  these  facts  are  mentioned  to 
show  the  difliculty  of  exploration.  Finally,  by  means  of  a  large  Fer* 
gusson's  speculum,  a  minute  opening  in  the  vagina,  scarcely  lai^e  enough 
to  admit  the  bulbous  end  of  a  laryngeal  probe— an  instrument,  by  the 
way,  which  I  have  found  very  useful  as  a  uterine  sound,  and  for  the  ex- 
ploration  of  small  vaginal  fistula;  situated  high  up— ibis  opening  being 
upon  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and  a  little  below  the  os  uteri,  was  dis- 
covered, and  from  it  the  urine  escaped  in  frequent  sliglit  jets.  The  probe 
could  be  passed  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  towards  the  left,  i«  not 
through  the  vesico-vaginal  septum  :  once  this  distance  was  accomplished, 
by  no  "hook  or  crook"  did  we  succeed  in  exploring  farther. 

I  had  the  patient  after  emptying  the  bladder,  sit  for  two  or  three  hours 
over  a  vessel  to  collect  all  the  dribbling  urine ;  then  immediately  upon 
rising  to  evacuate  the  bladder  into  another  vessel :  the  experiment  was 
repeated  several  times,  and  in  every  instance  the  quantity  escapmg  by  the 
fistula  was  very  nearly  the  some  as  that  discharged  by  the  urethra. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  facts  thus  brought  forward  warranted  but  one 
conclusion,  viz. :  that  the  fistula  was  urttero-vaginai.  But  admitting  this, 
which  ureter  is  involved?  The  orifice  is  nearer  the  right  than  the  left; 
but  the  probe  passes  towaHs  the  left,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  one  which 
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emptied  into  the  vt^na  U  sufficiently  proved  by  the  consequence  of  one 
of  the  three  uoeucceBsfiil  operalions  which  were  performed  for  the  cure 
of  the  lesion,  consequences  which  I  ahail  mention  when  speaking  of  the 
particular  operation  in  connection  with  whicli  they  occurred. 

Satisfied  as  lo  the  character  of  the  lesion,  the  treatment  should  embrace 
two  steps :  viz.,  first,  the  establishment  of  a  communication  between  the  ure- 
ter and  the  bladder,  and,  second,  the  closure  of  the  opening  into  the  vagina. 
The  first  object  was  readily  obtained  by  means  of  a  medium-sized  curved 
trocar,  which  was  passed  along  the  dilaCetl  fistulous  canal  as  far  as  pos' 
Bible,  and  then  turned  directly  to  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  a  puncture 
made  of  this  organ,  and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  ihe  instrument  the  milk 
with  which  the  bladder  had  been  filled,  escaped  into  the  vagina.  Then 
for  nearly  two  weeks,  in  order  to  insure  the  patency  of  tliis  new  opening, 
a  large-sized  probe  was  passed  through  it :  in  reflecting  upon  this  step  and 
upon  the  subsequent  history  of  the  ease,  I  can  not  but  thiok  that  quite 
probably  this  very  process  had  it  tendency  to  throw  the  two  openings. 
Vesical  and  vaginal,  of  the  fistulous  canal  nearly  if  not  quite  opposite,  in- 
stead of  remaining  distant  from  each  other,  as  in  theory  they  were  in- 
tended to  be,  at  lea.1t  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

In  Figure  I,  Plate  1.,  the  position  mther  than  the  character  of  the 
minute  fistulous  opening  is  represented;  the  patient,  as  in  the  succeeding 
figures,  is  lying  upon  the  left  side ;  the  speculum  is  that  of  Prof.  Thomas, 
of  New  York,  and  somewhat  ot  the  expense  of  the  laws  of  optics,  there 
is  represented  in  this  first  figure,  the  entire  portion  of  the  arm — attached 
to  the  speculum  where  the  intra- vaginal  portion  terminates  In  the  handle — 
and  used  to  push  forward  the  vesico-vaginal  septum;  those  who  are 
familiar  with  Thomas's  instrument  will  observe  that  I  have  altered  lhi» 
portion  of  it— making  it  much  larger,  and  somewhat  different  in  shape 
and  construction— this  form,  I  may  remark,  was  arrived  at  aAer  experi- 
menting with  two  or  three  others,  and  it  really  proved  quite  useful  in  this 
particular  case^ 

December  16th,  the  first  operation  for  the  closure  of  the  fistula  was 
Diadem  The  paring  of  the  edges  was  done  by  what  Prof.  Simon  so 
BtroDgly  advocates,  VierUffahnckriJl  fur  praktiiche  Heilhmde.  iiiv. 
Jahrgan0.  1867.  ZuKtter  Band.,  the  abrupt  beveling,  making,  in  this 
instance  a  funnel-shaped  opening.  The  hemorrhage  was  quite  profuse, 
the  light  bod,  and  nearly  all  the  conveniences  for  operating  satisfactorily 
wanting :  the  failure  which  followed  was  not  unexpected. 

Next  I  cauteriied,  cauterized  several  times,  cauterized  once,  having 
previously  passed  a  silver  wire  through  the  healthy  tissues  beyond  the 
fistulous  margins,  twisting  ita  ends  af^er  the  falling  off  of  the  slough, 
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hoping  that  thus  I  might  bring  the  freshened  eurfacea  in  contact  and 
secure  their  union  :  bnt  all  without  avail. 

Then  another  oi>eration  in  wliich  I  uaed  Bnnon's  harpooD  for  catching 
the  fistiilouB  edges,  and  vivified  liitro,  unannoyed  by  much  hemorrhage, 
and  with  little  expense  of  the  deeper  tissues:  but  tliis  loo  failed. 

February  10,  'G7,  another  euiting  operuliim,  and  for  a  few  hours  I  wa« 
eongmtulating  myself  upon  its  bucccss,  for  no  drop  of  urine  escaped  into 
the  vagina.  But  then  commenced  (he  most  agonizing  pain  in  the  left  ihac 
region,  in  the  course  of  the  left  ureter,  and  in  the  corresponding  kidney, 
nausea,  vomiting  and  prostration  ;  and  theae  symploma  persisted  in  spile 
of  various  remedies,  both  local  and  general,  for  more  than  forty-eight 
hours,  subsiding  soon  after  tlie  free  escape  for  the  first  time  after 
the  operation,  of  urine  from  ihe  vagina:  my  patient  was  not  only  not 
belter,  but  worse — a  alougli  had  taken  place  toward  the  left  of  the  original 
fistula,  and  conimunicaiing  with  it,  and  I  had  not  only  a  u re tero- vaginal^ 
but  also  a  vesico-vngiiial  (islula ! 

In  figuie  2  of  the  first  P.hitc,  there  is  represented  the  appearance  of  the 
double  fislula  at  this  stage  of  the  attempted  cure. 

As  Mrs.  R.  had  become  qtiiie  bi-oken  down  in  henllli — weak,  ann^mic — 
I  advised  her  lo  go  home  and  recruit,  deferring  uniil  spring  all  other  ope- 
rative procedures. 

In  May  she  returned,  with  Iter  general  condition  much  improved. 
Heantimc  I  had  two  wants,  the  urgency  of  which  I  had  experienced  in 
previous,  operal ions  supplied — an  operating  Inble  and  a  sky-light.  On  the 
18th  of  thai  month,  the  operation  was  performed  which,  in  its  complete 
success  was  some  reward  for  bur  heroic  pntieiK-e  and  iierseverance.  I 
WHS  assisted  by  Drs.  Harvey  and  IVurd,  and  by  ray  sludenis,  Messrs. 
Wright  and  Vance. 

Three  objeela  were  kept  in  view  in  the  operation :  Isl,  let  the  dissec- 
tion be  confined  to  a  removal  of  a  strip  of  mucous  membrane ;  2d,  towards 
the  left,  where  the  ureter  opens,  let  a  nmrgin  be  left  next  the  fistula,  ob- 
taining the  freshened  surl'aee  for  adhesion  complelely  outside  of  the  fistu- 
lous edge ;  3d,  let  the  superior  freshened  surface  embrace  a  portion  of  the 
anterior  !ip  of  the  womb.  * 

As  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  was,  as  previously  mentioned,  very  much  re- 
laxed, when  the  disseciion  was  done,  snd  the  wires  introduced  as  repi-esent- 
ed  in  figure  1,  Plate  11,  there  was  no  difliculty  in  drawing  up  the  tissues  so 
as  to  firmly  attach  them  to  the  denuded  portion  of  ihe  untenor  lip  of  the 
womb,and  in  this  process  it  is  evident  lliat  the  entire  fistulous  margin  was  in- 
verted towards  the  bladder.  Two  of  the  stitches  penetrated  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  uterine  lip;  and  of  these  two  the  one  nearest  the  ureter 
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was  passed  very  superficially  as  to  the  inferior  denuded  surface — barely 
beneath  it — so  as  to  escape  the  possibility  of  obBtrucling  the  vesical  out- 
let for  the  urine.  The  second  figure  of  Plate  II,  represents  the  appear- 
ance after  the  parts  were  brought  in  apposition,  and  the  wires  were 
twisted. 

There  was  uothing  special  in  the  after-trcalmeot  requiring  notice,  save 
that  the  vesical  pain  and  tenderness  from  which  the  patient  sufiered  for  the 
first  few  days,  I  found  best  relieved  by  washing  out  the  bladder  twice  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  with  warm  water  and  laudanum. 

The  stitches  were  removed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  the  cure  was  found 
0  be  complete.     In  a  most  grateful  letter  received  from  her  husb:' 
few  days  since,  I  learn  that  Mrs.  R.  continues  perfectly  well,  and  rejoiced 
atthereraovnlof  the  painful  and  disagreeable  infirmity  from  which  she 
had  suflfered  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

A  word  or  two  in  conclusion.  No  one  can  doubt,  considering  the  ana- 
tomical rela:ions  between  the  ureters  and  the  vagina,  especially  as  shown 
by  the  iIluiii*ii;ion  from  Dubois,  found  on  a  pi-uvious  page,  the  possibility 
of  sucli  a  lesion  as  we  have  descrilied  occurring.  Nor  would  any  one 
after  a  careful  investigation  of  our  case,  n  thorough  examination  of  the 
fistula,  for  a  moment  doubt  the  fact  of  its  occurrence. 

The  existence  of  a  uretero-uterinc  fistnla  has  more  than  once  been  es- 
tablished, not  only  by  symptoms  observed  during  life,  but  also  by  actual 
poit  mortfni  examination.  Now  Ihe  antecedent  improbability,  the  ana- 
tomical difficulty,  is  no  greater  of  a  uretero- vaginal  than  of  a  ure(ero-ute- 
rine  fistula:  in  each  instance  the  natural  outlet  of  a  portion  of  the  urine 
is  closed,  and  it  finds  a  new  route  to  the  exterior.  In  Ihe  case  which  we 
have  reported,  the  urine  traversed  its  abnormal  channel  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance in  tlie  vesico-vaginal  septum  before  emptying  into  the  vagina,  just 
as  in  some  cases  of  uretero-utenne  fistula,  a  direct  and  Immediate  perfo- 
ration into  the  uterine  cavity  has  not  been  made. 

As  to  tlie  instances  of  uretero- vaginal  fistula  resulting  from  badly  per- 
formed operations  for  vesico-vaginal  fistulx,  I  have  never  met  with  such; 
but  that  they  might  occur  in  this  way,  can  be  readily  conceived,  and  the 
statement  of  Dr.  Savage,  up.  cit.  is  distinct  as  lo  their  having  thus  hap- 
pened :  my  friend.  Prof.  H.  B,  Storer,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me,  also  states 
that  the  only  examples  of  this  kind  he  has  ever  known,  had  such  origin. 

I  believe  that,  as  slated  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper,  there  is  here  re- 
corded thejirst  cate  of  uretero-vaginfd  fistula  as  a  primary  lesion  ;  and 
that  there  should  he  added  an  eiglith  variety  of  genito-urinary  fislulie  oc- 
curring in  the  female,  to  the  excellent  classification  given  by  Da  Costa 
Duarte. 
50 
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Cht«  of  SpoiticmMut  Evolution.    By  Johk  Lewis,  M.  D.,  Ogden,  lod. 

I  was  called  to  see  A M ,  an  unmwTied  female  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  in  her  second  labor,  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M.,  September 
4th,  1865. 

About  two  years  previously  she  had  been  delivered  of  twins,  one  being 
bom  naturally  while  the  other,  still-born,  was  brought  to  light  by  two 
physicians  with  B  "pot-hook,"  which,  daring  traction,  slipped  and  prob- 
ably caused  a  vesico^vaginal  fistula. 

The  patient  bad  a  severe  chiU  two  days  previous  to  my  first  visit,  and 
another  the  day  following.  I  found  her  in  bed,  countenance  indicating 
severe  pwn,  skin  hot  and  feverish,  bowels  constipated.  Labor  pains  had 
been  in  prepress  for  several  hours ;  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  dime, 
but  firm  and  unyielding.  Administered  a  cathartic,  quinine  and  mor- 
phmc. 

Sept.  5tli.  Patient  vomited  almost  incessantly  since  my  last  visit,  eject- 
ing a  large  amount  of  greenish  colored  fluid;  uterine  efibrt»  ceased  before 
midnight;  had  another  chill  this  morning.  Treatment  of  preceding  day 
continued. 

Sept.  6th.  Saw  patient  at  2  o'clock,  A.  M.  Strong  uterine  pains  com- 
menced during  the  night  Vaginal  examination  discovered  the  letl  shoul- 
der and  side  of  the  fcetus  forced  down  into  the  pelvic  cavity;  the  face 
towards  the  sacrum  of  the  mother ;  the  head  over,  and  the  shoulder  under 
the  right  ramus  of  the  pubis ;  the  os  uteri  beyond  reach ;  external  geni* 
lalia  well  relaxed.  In  about  one  hour  the  back  of  the  fcetus  began  to 
present  at  the  pelvic  outlet,  and  the'shpulder  to  pass  upwards  above  the 
pubis.  Four  hours  afterward,  the  head  and  shoulder  had  receded  so  far 
as  to  allow  the  breech  to  sweep  the  sacrum  of  the  mother.  At  7  A.  M., 
labor  tenninated  in  the  delivery  of  a  dead  and  decomposing  child  of  ordi- 
nary size.  Owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  umbilical  cord,  by  which 
to  guide  my  efforts,  there  was  some  difiiculty  in  removing  the  placenta 
which  was  undergoing  disinlegra^on.     The  uterus  contracted  well. 

Sept.  7th.  Lochia,  very  dark  colored  and  offensive  in  odor.  Patient 
has  been  feverish  since  delivery,  but  rested  comfortably  during  the  night. 

Sept.  llth.  Convalescence  prc^ressing  nq)iclly.  Sometumefacationof 
breasts,  and  pain  along  the  course  of  the  right  sciatic  nerve ;-  these,  how* 
ever,  yielded  to  proper  remedies,  and  recovery  soon  took  place. 

Dr.  Denman  was  the  first  to  give  "  to  this  peculiar  cliange  of  position, 
effected  by  nature,  the  term  of  Spontaneous  Evolution  ; "  his  idea  was 
that  labor  terminated  as  in  breech  presentation.    This  idea  was  for  some 
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titne  considered  the  true  one,  "hj  tlie  prafeeaion,  until  Dr.  Douglass,  of 
Dublin,  in  h  pamphlet  published  in  1811,  controverted  it,  and  maintained 
that  the  hekd  and  shoulders  did  not  pass  ap  into  tl>e  pelvis,  but  that  the 
foetus  passed  double. 

Dr.  Douglass'  «xplaliation,  since  its  pu'b1i<9ition,  has  iKen  received  by 
most  writers  on  obstetrics. 

In  the  case  above  detailed,  the  ftetus  certaiol^  passed  in  tiie  manner 
descnbed  by  Dr.  OentMao. 


Diitwrhtmce  cf  Ntrvoui  Balance  tn  Biserae. 

Indications  of  loss  of  balance  between  the  centres  of  nervons  force  are 
constantly  before  us  in  disease.  In  fact,  in  a  very  strict  sense,  every 
active  and  sudden  phenomenon  of  disease  which  wc  recognize  is  the  result 
of  this  disturbance.  Hence  the  reason  why  mental  impressions  influence 
so  easily  morbid  changes  ef  function  for  good  er  for  eviL  Cases  of 
drunJienness  from  alcohol  afford  in  various  stages  varying  phenomena,  all 
«f  which  depend  on  varying  degrees  of  disturbance  in  the  funclion  of  the 
centres  of  forces  As  a  rule,  alcohol  first  influences  those  centres  which 
govern  the  voluntary  muscles;  in  time,  tJie  poison  being  continued,  the 
centres  of  thought  or  sensation  become  intluenced,  and  sensibility  begins 
to  fail ;  last  of  all,  the  centres  of  involuntary  motion  come  under  the  spell. 
Again,  during  recovery  from  the  intoxication,  those  centres  which  were 
first  affected  continue  affected  longest,  the  centres  of  thought  and  reason 
and  sensibility  becoming  once  more  active  while  yet  the  centres  of  motion 
are  in  abeyance,  and  foil  to  obey  the  volition.  Indeed,  in  the  process  of 
intoxication,  where  all  the  nervous  centres  are  bathed  in  poison,  so  strik-- 
ingly  is  tlie  disturbance  of  balance  manifested,  that  we  can,  for  a  time,  - 
gauge  and  measure  a  man  by  his  acts  and  words.  Those  centres  of  his  ' 
nervous  organism  which  are  most  feeble  succumbing  first,  tlie  more  acti\'e 
arc  letl  uncontrolled,  and  proclaim  their  preponderating  power.  The  ' 
sentimentalist  weeps,  the  rufitan  shows  fight,  the  man  of  memory  grows 
yamy,  the  wit  outdoes  himself,  the  funny  man  laughs,  the  singer  sings, 
the  angry  man  grows  furious,  and  the  cunning  rat  gives  yon  a  rat's  face 
that  Landscer  might  study.  Each  man,  in  short,  works  his  one  big  centre 
until  it  at  last  either  succumbs  with  the  rest,  or  the  rest  soltcr  up  to  it. 
/m  vino  Veritas — Ah,  tiulj !  and  translated  physiologically  it  means  that 
the  strongest  nervous  centre  is  going  full  swing  when  all  its  bulancing 
centres  are  under  the  table.  The  wineglass  itself  is  not  more  transparent 
than  the  man  who  has  emptied  it  too  oflen  at  one  poisoning. 

Some  forms  of  insanity  partake  in  like  manner  of  sim|>le  disturbance 
of  balance.  This  is  especially  the  fact  in  monomania,  which  may  cither 
depend  on  exalted  function  of  one  centre,  or  depressed  function  of  those 
centres  which  should  balance  the  one. 

Id  cases  of  pressure  on  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  we  get  also  signal  in- 
stoDces  of  disturbed  balance  of  nervous  pofffeft  As  when  we  froze  the 
cerebjnm  of  the  pigeon  we  laid  it  unconscious,  destroying  its  volitional 
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power,  and  leaving  its  involuntary  cenlres  unaffected,  bo  in  some  aevideirts 
eansing  general  pressure  (pleasure  is  virtually  the  aanio  in  action  as  cold), 
the  htiman  subject  hvs  been  laid  low  with  the  consciousness  and  Tolitionr 
lost,  but  the  inToluirtaiy  force  nnchanged.  In  other  coses  where  we  have- 
a  partial  pressnre  we  discern  a  more  distinct  irregularity  of  funetien,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  birds  when  the  freezing  is  localised.  I  knew  a  case  in 
which  a  man  tried  to  hang  himself,  but  was  cut  down  before  he  was  dead. 
As  he  was  liberated,  qnite  unconsciously,  he  rushed  nmdly  forwards  ani] 
fell ;  he  lived  three  days,  and  after  death  I  found  extensive  effusion  in  the 
ventricles  and  the  most  intense  congestion  of  the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum 
being  scarcely  affected.  That  rash  forward  was  from  the  actitm  of  the- 
cerebellum — action  uncontrolled.  In  one  of  my  hospital  jiumeyinga  a 
man  was  shown  to  me  who,  from  disease,  had  lost  portions  of  the  bones 
of  the  cranium  at  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  cerebrum  (vaa  covered  only 
by  skin,  and  the  pulsations  o(  its  vessels  could  be  felt.  This  man  couiti 
bear  slight  pressure  on  the  exposed  part,  but  when  the  pressure  was  in- 
creased he  at  once  became  giddy,  with  an  uucontroIlHble  tendency  to  pre- 
eipilate  himself  forwards.  I  noted  this  at  the  time  as  a  simple  fiict, 
thinking  nothing  then  of  the  light  that  experiment  would  throw  over  these 
forms  of  disease. 

We  might  linger  long  on  these  disturbances  of  nervous  power,  as  they 
are  eshibited  at  the  bedside,  but  I  must  confine  myself  on  this  occasion 
to  one  or  two  further  notes,  and  thei«  general, 

1.  I  would  point  out  that  in  diagnosing  the  seat  of  injury  or  disease  in 
eases  of  disturbed  balance,  the  prominent  or  presenting  symptoms  should 
not  be  taken  as  of  necessity  iitdicaling  primary  disease  of  the  centre 
through  which  the  symptoms  are  demonstrated,  but  sometimes  of  a  centre 
which  may  be  remote — that  is  to  say,  u  balancing  centre.  Foreiuunpler 
Involuntary  convulsive  movements,  apparently  s|>inal,  and  compatible  with' 
the  hypothesis  of  increment  of  force  in  the  cord,  may,  in  fact,  be  due  to- 
mere  decrement  of  controlling  foree  in  the  cerebrum,  ae  in  convolsion  from- 
pressure  on  the  cerebrum,  from  deficient  cerebral  organization,  or  from 
cerebral  degeneration ;  or  symptoms  <rf  deficient  volitional  power,  appar- 
ently cerebral,  and  which  are  con»patible  with  tlie  liypoiliesis  of  decre- 
ment of  foree  in  the  cerebrum,  may  be  due  to  decrement  of  force  in  the- 
spinal  cord.  Thus  in  my  former  lecture  I  explained  that,  on  suddenly 
TCmoving  force  from  the  cord  by  exti^me  cold^  symptoms  even  of  stupor 
were  made  manifest.  In  dealing  with  diseases  of  the  nervousccntresand 
in  the  careful  diagnosis  of  these  diseases,  I  know  of  fM»  pmnt  of  practice 
that  is  moi'C  impMlant  than  this  relation  of  balance  between  one  centre 
and  another,  and  the  relative  increment  of  fwee  in  one  centre  by  the  loss 
in  another  centre  that  sustains  the  balance  during  periods  of  healthy 
action, 

2.  If  we  forget  this  relative  balance  of  power  and  destruction  of  balance- 
by  failure  of  one  part,  we  may  mistake  often  active  symptoms  arising 
from  paasivity  of  one  wgan  and  relative  activity  d"  another  for  actual 
increased  activity  of  an  organ  that  is  quite  natural.  I  believe  this  mis- 
take is  frequently  mode,  aridi  that  it  lead^  to'bad  results  in  practice — leads 
to  the  adoption  of  depressing  treatment  when  the  body  should  he  most 
carefully  sustained. 
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3,  In  some  extreme  cases,  where  for  long  periods  of  time  the  nervous 
centres  have  been  exposed  to  tlie  continued  action  of  a  destroying  agen- 
<y — the  agency  of  alcohol,  (or  example — groups  of  centres  of  power, 
centres  which  balance  each  pllier,  give  wiiy  altogether,  or  b»  nearly  to- 
'gether  that  disturbance  of  balance  of  function  ia  seen  but  for  a  shert 
interval,  or  ii  not  seen  at  all.  Cases  of  general  paralysis  and  dementia, 
eases  which  so  laip^ly  occupy  our  asylums  tbrtho  insane,  arcof  this  chise. 

Xiastir,  on  this  question  of  balance,  I  would  point  out  what  seems  to  me 
the  (act,  that  the  balance  betweentwo  centres  may  suddenly  be  brokes 
in  moments  of  quick  vehemeney  of  action  of  one  centre.  The  madness 
of  rage,  in  which  the  cerebral  reasoning  centres  become  temporarily  par- 
alyzed by  over-action,  leaving  the  propulsive  cerebellum  to  free  and  un- 
controlled impulse,  is  a  case  of  this  kind  in  its  temporary  foraa  and  devel- 
opmenL  But  the  event  may  be  mare  than  temporary  ;  the  brief  arrest 
of  function,  especially  if  it  lias  beea  often  repealed,  will,  in  sane  instances, 
be  attended  with  physical  change  of  stnictui-e  and  loss  of  molecular  ca- 
pacity for  the  reception  of  force  ;  and  then,  the  balance  of  centre  perma- 
nently broken,  the  [Jienomena  which  we  call  mental  cease  to  be  orderly ; 
predominating  impulses,  or  deaii'ea,  or  resolves,  not,  perchance,  before 
Icnown,  because  held  previously  in  check,  prevail ;  then  the  mind  is  un- 
hinged, as  tlie  common  saying  expressively  describes  the  pure  physical 
truth,  and  then  it  is  often  ignorantly  wontlered  how  the  sufferer,  who  once 
showed  none  of  the  tendencies  he  now  shows,  could  have  suppressed  such 
tendencies  so  long  or  so  artJully. 

I  believe  that  the  physical  meaning  of  morbid  impulse  is,  in  every  case, 
a  broken  balance  of  nervous  centre;  the  sudden  exhibition  of  uncontrolled 
force  of  an  organ  previously  held  in  even  action  by  another  centre;  a 
centre  up  to  a  given  moment  active,  at  a  given  moment  dead. 

The  nervous  oi^wiism,  in  short,  may  die  in  parts,  and  one  centre  or 
wore  may  be  dead  to  the  reci;ptron  of  force,  while  the  reel  of  the  body, 
volitional  and  vegetative,  lives,  in  mental  constitution  a  changed  body. 
In  old  age,  this  progressive  change  naturally  envelopes  all  the  volitional 
centres,  which  truly  die,  while  the  vegetative  remain-  Aod  conversely, 
sometimes  in  the  heydey  of  youth  ivc  see  the  mere  vegetative  centres  die 
only,  and  thereupon — so  dependent  is  the  higher  upon  the  lower  life — all 
the  centres  of  thought  and  volition  share  in  the  cataslraphc ;  sudden  aod 
general  silence  and  inertia  cmnmunicating  to  the  looker-on  the  phenomena 
which  he  summarises  in  one  word — death. — From  Dr.  B.  W.  Ridiurdson's 
Ltcltirei  on  Experimental  and  Practical  Medicine,  'nme$  and  GazeUs, 
London,  Angtut  31st 


Opiwn  Ml  Therapeutici. 

The  practice  of  physicians  in  America  and  in  Great  Britain,  if 
not  elsewhere,  has  changed  very  mudi  in  regard  to  the  use  of  opium 
in  fevers  »nd  some  other  forms  of  disease,  within  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  Some  remarks  of  Dr.  Allbutt  on  this  subject,  in 
Ranking'^  Abstract,  referring  to  the  use  of  this  remedy  in  the  Leeds 
(Eng.)  Fever  Hospital,  so  entirely  accord  with  the  results  of  our  own 
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experience,  that  ne  take  the  liberty  of  commeailing  them  to  such  of  oar 
readers  as  may  still  entertain  something  of  ibe  oM  prejudice :  "One  year 
ago,"  says  Dr.  Allbntt,  "I  looked  upon  opium  in  fever  with  much  sus- 
picion, granting  its  occasiiHial  value  alone,  and  greatly  resttiicted  its  use. 
Gradually  my  fear  of  (he  restlessness  orerpowered  my  fear  of  the  opium, 
and  I  have  now  ceased  to  regard  the  lader  with  any  great  apprehension. 
Continually  I  have  witnessed  the  terrihie  havoc  which  a  night's  tossing 
makes  in  a  little  reserve  of  strength.  Two  such  nights  re^ce  it  to  a 
most  precarious  level,  and  few  patieitts  outlive  three.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  I  and  my  aasistants  have  hcen  for  six  months  giving  morphia  at 
all  stages  of  the  fever  to  combat  sleeplessness,  I  have  never  yet  Be«n 
nuschief  result.  I  have  never  seen  the  power  of  taking  food  suspended 
by  it,  or  the  oppression  tncreased.  On  the  contrary,  {  have  continually 
seen  with  pleasure  how,  on  the  moniing  after  opium  has  brought  sleep, 
even  during  the  first  few  days  of  the  disease,  the  tongue  has  become 
moisler,  the  headache  less,  and  the  countenance  more  t^en.  The  sleep 
of  an  opiate  is  better  than  no  sleep.  Camphor  is  also  a  great  favorite  of 
ours.  We  find,  on  the  whole,  that  no  medicine  equals  it  ia  the  low  de- 
lirium often  connected  with  feeble  heart.  We  combine  it  with  opium  in 
low  delirium  accompanied  with  sleepicsaness.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  striking  in  its  immediate  effects,  of  all  the  medicines- which  we  have 
used,  is  that  which  we  familiarly  call  Gmn-es'  Medicine.  The  combina- 
tion of  antimony  and  opium  in  the  wild  delirium  of  fever  is  advised  by 
Graves  in  a  well  known  passage  of  the  (finical  Medicine,  and  a  marvel- 
ous one  it  is.  Half  a  grain  of  morphia,  with  one-third  or  half  a  grain  of 
tartar  emetic,  with  repetition  of  half  ihe  dose  if  necessary,  will  bring 
quietne^  and  sleep  to  a  patient  who,  an  hour  or  two  before  was, a  raging- 
maniac."  We  do  not  exactly  agree  with  Dr.  A.  thait  the  [tawer  of  taking- 
food  is  never  suspended  by  the  remedy.  But  this  is  a  small  matter.  The 
distinction  between  grades  of  delirium  is  important,  the  combinittioo'with 
camphor  being  adapted  to  the  low  form,  and  the  antimony  to  the  wild  tmtl 
sthenic  form. — Pacifi*  Medical  and  Surreal  JouttuU. 


Dr.  Sim*  in  Pari». 

Mr.  Sampson  Gamgee,  one  of  the  ablest  of  British  Borgeonsi  and  wlio 
&  now  visiting  the  French  capital,  is  contributing  to  the  Lancet  a  series 
ef  articles  entitled  "Tbe  Present  State  of  Surgeri  in  Pabis." 
From  the  number  found  in  the  Lanckt  of  September  7th,  we  find  this 
reference  to  our  justly  eminent  cotmtrj'man.  Dr.  Marion  Sims : 

While  on  specialties,  and  before  entering  upon  general  surgery,  I  may 
relate  the  proceedings  at  a  ranee  in  the  theatre  of  the  Hopttal  Beaujon 
{August  30th),  when  Dr.  Marion  Sims  gave  a  demonstration  of  his 
methods,  at  the  invitation  of  M.  Richard.  Among  the  large  number 
present  were  Dr.  Kingston,  surgeon  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  Montreal ;  Pri> 
fessor  Pojie,  of  St  Louis,  U.  S. ;  and  Dr.  Mazzoni,  of  Rome.  Among 
the  patients  examined  were  several  wh.o  bad  been  operated  oa  by  Dr. 
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Kchard,  to  use  Dr.  Sims'  expreseion,  with  the  most  perfect  result.  No 
case  for  ncttial  operation  presented  itself  that  morning,  but  nevertheless 
the  skillful  manipulation  was  a  most  instrnctive  one ;  and  I  beg  to  thank 
Dr.  Marion  Sima  for  the  patience,  candour,  and  courtesy  with  which  he 
answered  all  my  questions. 

For  all  examinations  and  operations  on  the  vagina  and  uterus  Dr.  Sims 
uses  the  duck-bill  speculum,  and  no  other.  He  dislikes  sunlight,  and 
prefers  light  entering  from  one  window  directly  at  his  back,  to  light  enter- 
ing the  room  from  different  quarters.  The  previous  evacuation  of  the 
rectum  greatly  facilitates  the  use  of  the  speculum.  A  table  about  four 
feet  long,  covered  with  a  blanket,  is  preferable  to  a  bed  or  couch  for  the 
patient  to  lie  upon.  The  position  is  on  the  left  side,  body  diagonally  to 
the  table,  so  that  the  buttock  resta  on  the  left  of  the  angle  next  to  the 
operator  and  the  window.  The  spine  straight  with  the  head,  which  may 
be  raised  very  slightly  if  more  agreeable;  not  so  the  shoulders,  for  the 
chest  must  lie  prone,  and  as  flat  as  possible  on  the  table ;  neither  of  the 
arms  under  the  cheat,  but  well  apart.  The  thi^  to  be  bent  at  right 
angles  to  the  trunk ;  legs  at  similar  angle,  an  assistant  raising  the  feet 
slightly.  For  this  purpose  a  small  table,  a  little  higher  than  the  one  on 
which  the  patient  lies,  is  handy  to  rest  the  legs  upon.  It  is  convenient  to 
flex  the  right  thigh  a  little  more  than  the  left,  so  as  to  bring  the  right 
heel  just  in  front  of  the  left  ankle.  In  this  position  the  epigastrium  is  on 
a  lower  level  than  the  pelvis ;  and  great  importance  is  attached  to  the 
waist  being  free  from  all  constriction,  so  that  the  abdominal  viscera  may 
gravitate  freely  forwards  and  downwards,  and  allow  of  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  vagina  when  the  speculum  is  introdoced.  As  already 
observed,  this  position  is  the  invariable  one  for  all  inspections  and  opera- 
tions. But  one  exception  is  made.  When  the  patient  has  cancer  of  the 
womb,  in  order  lo  avoid  hemorrhage  or  other  accident  from  striking  the 
cervix  with  the  speculum,  this  is  introduced  while  the  patient  is  on  her 
knees  on  a  table,  the  chest  prone  and  the  back  concave. 

Before  using  the  speculum.  Dr.  Marion  Sims  invariably  ascertains  the 
size,  position  and  direction  of  the  womb ;  and  he  does  this,  while  the 
patient  lies  on  her  back,  by  left  digital  examination,  palpation  with  the 
right  hand  above  pubes  serving  to  bring  the  uterus  well  within  reach. 

Whenever  he  introduces  anything  into  the  uterus,  be  it  a  sound  or  a 
tent,  a  syringe  or  a  knife,  he  fixes  the  cervix  with  a  tenaculum,  after  in- 
troitucing  the  speculum,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  ensure  steadiness,  and, 
when  necessary,  to  draw  down  the  neck  of  the  womb  into  the  vagina,  and 
so  direct  it  as  at  once  to  see  into  it.  It  is  only  when  he  so  fixes  and  sees 
it  clearly  that  he  divides  the  cervix,  thus  making  it  an  accurately  surgical 
operation,  and  not  merely  a  mechanical  one.  In  operating  for  fistula,  he 
always  fixes  the  vaginal  wall  with  a  tenaculum  before  paring  It  or  passing 
sutures. 

Dr.  Sims  does  not  share  the  opinion  of  French  surgeons  that  the  cli- 
matic und  general  conditions  of  Paris  are  unfavorable  to  the  healing  of 
wounds.  I  have  much  pleasure  in  adding  that,  in  examining  the  series 
of  patients  so  liberally  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Dr.  Richard,  Dr.  Marion 
Sims  was  no  less  skillful  in  his  manipulations  than  he  was  careful  for  the 
feelings,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  of  the  poor  women. 
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The  PAgnohffg  and  Pathology  of  the  Mind.  By  Hekrt  Maudslet, 
M.  D.,  LoniL,  Pbysician  to  the  West  London  Uospiral ;  Honomry 
Member  of  the  Medico-PBychological  Society  of  Paris :  Formerly 
Beeident  Physician  of  the  Manchester  Hoyal  Lunatic  Hospital,  etc. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  CMnpany,  443  &  445  Broadway,  1867. 

The  modem  press  hes  ^ven  no  book  to  the  public  better  calculated  to 
attract  attention  and  beget  inquiry  and  discussion,  than  that  the  title  of 
Trhich  ia  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  If  its  doctrines  shall  finally 
be  accepted  by  the  philosophical  world,  a  reconstruction  of  metaphysical 
Bcience  upon  on  entirely  new  basis  will  become  inevitable. 

The  author  avows  in  his  preface  that  his  object  in  writing  has  been  two- 
fold :  "  first,  to  treat  of  mental  phenomena  from  a  physiological  rather 
than  from  a  melaphysical  point  of  view  ;  and,  secondly,  to  bring  the  mani- 
fold instructive  instances  presented  by  the  unsound  mind  to  bear  upon  the 
int«rpretation  of  the  obscure  problems  of  mental  science  i'  and  this  object 
he  pursues  tnroughout  the  entire  treatise.  He  denies  the  adequacy  of  the 
method  of  interrogating  self-consciousness,  as  the  means  of  establishing  a 
sound  philosophy  of  the  mind  ;  and  maintains  that  physiolt^  alone  can 
lead  us  to  such  a  philosophy.  His  system  may  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
summation of  the  development  hypothesis.  Mental  phenomena  result 
from  organization,  and  rise  in  degree  as  that  increases  in  perfection — 
sense,  reflection,  will,  etc.,  being  each  the  product  of  a  certain  order  and 
arrangement  of  cells  in  the  brain,  and  ceasing  whenever  these  cells  are 
deranged  in  their  conditions,  or  destroyed.  Thus,  the  conscious  ego  be- 
comes a  mere  phenomenon  of  material  organization ;  and,  it  would  seem 
must  perish  with  the  oi^nic  structure  through  which  it  is  made  manifest- 
In  the  language  of  the  author,  mind  "  viewed  in  a  scientific  sense,  as  a 
natural  force,  can  not  be  observed  and  handled,  and  dealt  with  as  a  pal- 
pable object ;  like  electricity,  or  gravity,  or  any  of  the  natural  forces,  it 
is  appreciable  only  in  the  changes  of  matter,  which  are  the  conditions  of 
its  manifestations." 

It  is  not  possible,  however,  for  us  to  give  even  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  volume ;  for  it  is  so  closely  and  severely  reasoned,  that  its 
dimensions  can  scarcely  be  diminished  without  the  loss  of  important  mat' 
ter,  which  leaves  us  incapable  of  comprehending  what  is  left.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  embraces  the  physiology  of  the 
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mind ;  and  the  second,  ila  pathology.  The  Physiology  is  embraced  in 
nine  chnptere,  headed  as  follows ;  "  On  the  Method  ot'  the  Study  Mind  ;" 
"The  Mind  and  the  Nervous  System;"  "The  Spinal  Chord  and  Ueflex 
Action  ;  "  The  Sensory  Centers  and  Sensation ;"  "  The  Supreme  Cerebral 
Centers  and  Ideation  ;"  "  On  Emotion  ;"  "  On  Volition  ;"  "  On  Actuation ;" 
"On  Memory  and  Imagination,"  The  second  part,  or  Pathology  of  the 
Mind,  is  Bet  forth  under  the  following  heads ;  "  On  the  Causes  of  Insan- 
ity :"  "  On  the  Insanity  of  Early  Life ;"  "  The  Varieties  of  Insanity ;" 
"The  Pathology  of  Insanity;"  "The  Diagnosis  of  Insanity,"  "The 
Prognosis  of  Insanity  T  and  "The  Treatment  of  Insanity,"  Under  these 
heads  llie  whole  subject  is  clearly  and  ably  treated ;  and  wiiile  we  are  not 
prepared  to  accept  the  aullior's  extreme  views,  of  tlie  dependence  of  the 
mind  upon  organization  as  its  cause,  we  can  not  too  highly  recommend 
the  book  to  the  profession  as  one  well  calcuhtted  lo  awaken  inquiry ;  and 
lead  to  sounder  views  of  healthy  and  diseased  menial  action  than  are  gen- 
erally enttrlained. 

The  book  is  magnificently  printed,  in  fine  large  type,  on  heavy  tinted 
paper;  aiid  is  every  way  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library,    j.  w.  g. 

Injuries  of  the  Eye,  Orbit  and  MyeUds ;  their  Immediate  and  Remote 
Effects.  By  George  Laivson,  F.  R.  C.  S.  Eng. ;  Henry  C.  Lea, 
Publisher,  Philadelphia.  For  sale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cin.  Ohio. 
Will  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $3  50. 

This  illustrated  monograph  of  408  pages  fills  a  vacuum  iti  Oplitlialmie 
Surgery.  Injuries  of  the  eye  are  of  frequent  occurrence  and  every  phy- 
sician should  know  the  latest  and  best  melhods  of  dealing  with  lliem.  In 
this  volume  such  information  is  to  be  had.  In  case  of  a  foreign  body 
being  lodged  in  the  eye,  the  physician  should  know  how  to  extract  it,  in- 
flicting the  least  possible  amount  of  injury ;  and  it  is  all  im|toitant  that  it 
be  done  as  early  as  practicable  after  receipt  of  the  injury,  as  delay  renders 
the  operation  difSeult  and  oflen  entails  irremediable  consequences. 

The  author's  style  is  excellent ;  clear,  concise  and  definite.  We  can 
not  too  highly  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  profession. 

The  binding  is  in  the  latest  and  most  approved  style ;  the  illustrations  are 
good,  and  the  whole  volume  executed  in  the  best  possible  manner,   j.  a.  c. 

On  the  Management  of  Labor  in  Contracted  Peh-is.  By  Wm.  II,  Jones, 
Doctor  of  the  Faculty  of  Med.  of  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England.     London  ;  1867.     8vo.  pp.  59. 

This  little  work  is  a  translation  of  its  author's  thesis  written  for  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  and  contains  his  experience  in  labors  with 
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coQiraeted  pelvis,  observed  during  eight  gears'  hoepital  practice  in  the 
French  capital,  three  of  which  were  passed  at  the  hospital  of  Xa  Clintque 
d" Accouchement,  It  is  written  especially  to  advocate  the  English  plan  of 
version  in  dystocia  of  this  character,  and  the  French  operation  of  cephal- 
otripsy,  each,  of  course,  in  appropriate  cases ;  the  author  believing  that 
each  nation  taih  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  and  favorite  operation 
of  the  other.  The  work  contains  tables  and  particulars  of  fifty-one  cases 
of  difficult  labor  from  contracted  pelvis,  and  we  can  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  practical  midwifery.  r. 


Self- Abuse  in  Women.     Letter  from  M. 

August  22,  I8C7. 

Editor  Western  Journal  of  Medicise  ; — I  was  highly  gratified 
with  the  excellent  and  much'needcd  observations  of  Professor  Storer,  on 
"  Self  Abuse  in  Women,"  published  in  the  August  number  of  your 
Journal. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  extent  and  ravages  of  this  evil  begin  to  bo 
fully  appreliended.  The  faaliit  is  so  disgusting,  as  a  voluntary  exhibition 
of  salacity,  that  to  entertain  an  idea  of  its  wide  prevalence,  without  pi-oof, 
appears  to  be  simply  monstrous.  But  this  sentiment  checks  inquiry,  and 
itself  defeats  the  acquisition  of  proper  knowledge,  by  superadding  to  a 
sense  of  delicacy  the  terrors  of  misconception  and  offence.  Nor  are  the 
latter  altogether  unfounded.  In  one  case,  I  myself  enconniered  tlic  un- 
appeasable indignation  of  an  unmarried  patient,  aged  about  twenty,  and 
through  her  the  subsequent  contempt,  ill-will,  and  active  opposition,  of 
several  of  her  family  relatives,  who  up  to  that  time  had  employed  me. 
Here  the  "  accusation  "  was  certainly  not  gratuitous,  for  lieyoud  question 
the  girl  was  guilty;  that  her  obstinate,  complex,  and  otherwise  inexpli- 
cable derangements  were  caused  by  self-abuse,  no  intelligent  physician 
could  have  doubted.  She  still  lives,  but  notwithstanding  constant  perse- 
verance in  dificrent  plans  of  treatment,  has  received  no  benefit ;  nor,  in 
my  judgment,  will  she.  The  fact  is,  tjip  caiisa  morbi  is  no  doubt,  to-day, 
in  undisturbed  and  active  operation.  What  avail,  then,  to  fight  its  symp- 
,  toms  ?  In  this  case  no  duly  could  bo  plainer  or  more  imperative,  and  yet 
a  most  circumspect  and  delicate  attempt  to  disclmrge  it  was  met  with  the 
questionable  hospitality  I  have  just  stated. 

I  admit,  in  the  instance  cited,  that  that  "  delicacy  and  refinement " 
which,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  truthful  disclosures,  Prof.  Storer  takes 
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for  granted,  were  not  at  all  prominent.  There  was,  moreover,  a  pcevish- 
nesB  of  temper,  and  alight  (eebleness  of  mind,  which,  perhaps,  enlailinga 
partial  inability  lo  appreciate  the  motives,  and  lo  comprehend  fully  the 
pertinence  and  value  of  such  an  inquiry,  were  not  favorable  to  its 
candid  and  kindly  rt!ception.  But  the  storm  evoked  was  well  calculated 
to  induce  a  wholesome  caution.  / 

And  now  to  the  main  purpose  for  which  I  wnte.  In  my  opinion,  a 
universal  and  intelligent  conviction  of  the  magnitude,  and  wretched  con- 
sequences, of  the  evil  can  alone  abate  it.  But  thia  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  the  personal  expostulation  of  medical  practitioners  of  orilinary  grade. 
It  ia  insuperably  difficult,  without  high  authority,  to  convince  a  parent 
who  is  not  herself  contaminated,  that  her  daughter  can  be  guilty  of  such 
a  thing.  To  do  tliid  requires  the  weight  and  influence  of  the  known,  and 
recognized,  and  authoritative  medical  teachers  of  our  land.  To  these, 
even,  much  of  the  unsuspecting  incredulity  will  yield  a  slow  belief.  But 
a  determined  elfort  by  sucli  men  should  be  made.  Until  thin  I  believe 
that  the  general  pnketiiioner  who  ventures  on  thai  ground  will  be  usually 
met  by  the  non-addicted  but  uninformed,  with  an  imputation  of  gtiiiuitous 
insult;  and  possibly  of  violating  the  sanctities  of  proPc^simial  confidence 
to  gratify  the  sugfjeslions  of  a  vulgar  and  prurient  mind.  As  to  the  un- 
happy subjects  of  self-abuse  the  case  is  worse.  Neither  will  the  volup- 
tuary abandon  the  habit  until  penetrated  with  its  moral  turpitude,  and 
convinced  of  its  dcslructivt.ncss  to  health ;  nor  will  the  imconscious  but 
helpless  victims  of  morbid  irritation  confess  the  fact,  while  ignomntly 
condetitning  their  sup|MM>ed  infamy  and  secretly  bewailing  their  al>andon- 
ment  to  what  they  regard  as  a  voluntary  but  ruinous  and  loathsome  vice. 

Let  us  away,  then,  with  prudery,  finical  idea*  and  false  mo-lcaty,  and 
educate  the  people  in  this  matter  lo  the  proper  point.  Youthful  consti- 
tutions will  not  then  give  way  under  a  fascinating  indulgence,  in  which  no 
mischief  is  known  to  lurk  ;  disease  will  not  then  bo  misinterpreted  and 
concealed  as  a  crime;  nor,  from  any  [)roperly  conducted  investigation  of 
their  own  or  another's  case,  will  women,  however  acute  their  sensibilities, 
recwl.  In  short,  the  path  will  be  made  easy,  and  dilRoulties  put  away. 
Neither  by  patient,  or  parents,  or  friends,  will  the  pliysician  or  his  inqui- 
ries, in  any  contingeney,  be  misconstrued  ;  while ''n  the  other  hand,  an 
intelligent  undenitanding  will  obviate  the  ajiprehension  of  cruel  and  un- 
deserved contempt,  and  of  ignorant  and  unjust  persecution  on  the  other. 

If  these  things,  then,  are  so,  and  if,  indeed  the  sexual  function 
is  being  daily  and  ignomntly  perverted — whether  voluntarily  or  through 
disease — to  the  destruction  of  moral,  mental  and  bodily  health,  it  is  more 
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and  worse  than  ii  futile  evasion  to  ignore  it — it  is  nn  inexcusable  and 
wnnton  crime. 

For  this  reason  I  join  in  the  wish  that  something  may  be  published 
nhicli  can  "  with  perfect  pi-ojiriety  "  be  eircuhWed  at  large,  and  so  cheap, 
even,  as  to  make  its  gratuitous  distribution  by  physicians  and  others  attain- 
able to  all.  I  have  no  doubt  "  that  all  good  men  would  back  it,"  nor  that 
the  elfort,  when  understood,  would  lind  a  strong  ally  in  the  approbation 
and  aid  of  intelligent  women,  and  of  the  Clergy  and  the  Church.  Such 
a  circulation  of  a  short  monograph,  popular  in  style,  and  bearing  the 
GnnclJon  of  a  proper  name,  would  do  incalculable  good.  Even  the  brief 
coiitvibution  of  Pi'of.  Storer  to  your  Journal,  if  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  with  whom  an  early  allusion  to  the  Hubject  waa  intended,  would  do 
much  to  interpret  the  physicians'  duty,  to  acquaint  the  patient  with  the 
true  nalure,propriety,and  importance  of  the  inquiry  involved,  and  to  insure 
for  it  the  coneidcnilion  of  a  tranquil  and  candid  mind. 

Will  not  Prof.  Storer,  or  some  one  at  his  suggestion,  undertake  the 
work  ?  M. 

Cfrebral  Taches. — Cerebral  spots  or  markings,  a  symptom  first  noticed 
by  Trousseau  as,  if  not  paihognononic,  yet  strongly  indicative  of  tubercular 
meningitis.  If  the  finger  nail  or  the  point  of  a  pencil  be  drawn,  in  three 
or  four  parallel  lines,  over  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  or  thigh  of  a  healthy 
peraon  or  one  affected  with  the  ordinary  diseases,  cither  no  result  follows, 
or  faint  red  lines  quickly  show  themselves  and  quickly  disappear.  In  tu- 
bercular meninKilis  deep  red  lines  follow  the  irriattion;  and  arc  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  depth  of  color,  but  also  for  their  persistence.  The  same 
symptom  may  be  observed  in  one  or  two  other  diseases,  as  the  exophthal- 
mic cachexia,  but  it  is^nr  exeellence  a  symptom  of  meningitis.  It  is  re- 
garded by  Trousseau  as  due  to  asthenia  of  the  voso-motor  branches  of  the 
sympathetic. — Dr.  Henry  M.  TuekwelL 

M.  GuiriK  on  Animal  Vnccination. — (Partly  as  an  answer  to  a  corres- 
pondent, we  publish  the  following  from  the  Times  and  Gazette :  further 
information  in  reference  to  the  matter  he  will  find  in  various  numbers  of 
the  Gaxelte  MedicaU  for  the  present  year.     T.  P.) 

M.  Guerin,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  M.  Dcpaul's  report  to  the 
Acdeniy  of  Medicine  on  the  results  obtained  from  "animal  vaccination," 
protested  against  the  exclusive  atlenlion  which  has  been  paid  to  this  new 
mode  in  Paris  during  the  last  two  years,  instead  of  a  faiiliful  comparison 
having  been  insiitute<l  between  it  and  the  old  mode.  To  this  latter  it  has 
been  objected  that  the  virus  oblainsd  by  "humiui  vaccination"  has  degen- 
erated in  power,  and  that  it  has  often  been  contaminated  by  syphilitic 
poison  ;  and  before  rejecting  a  procedure  so  long  successful  it  is  requisite 
to  inquire  into  the  reality  ot  these  objections  against  it.  It  is  indeed  a 
fact  now  generally  admitted  that  vaccination  has  lost  some  of  its  preser- 
vative power,  and  IL  Bousquet  himself,  who  so  long  denied  this  state- 
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ment,  now  admits  if.  But  two  questions  call  here  for  examinalion — la 
Htich  de<;cneration  general  and  absolute,  and  observable  in  all  countries 
and  regions?  and  may  not  a  greater  virulenee  of  ilie  variolous  epidemics 
have  something  lo  dowiththerelative  insufficiency  of  vaccination.  These 
points  want  examining,  for  many  Practitionei'S  totally  deny  the  diminution 
of  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  in  thi^ir  localities,  and  there  is  reason,  both 
from  experience  and  analogy,  to  suppose  that  the  intensity  of  variola  may 
vary  much  in  different  epidemics.  There  is  a  necessity  also  of  making  a 
more  careful  selection  of  the  virus  to  operate  with,  for  a  detective  virus 
is  oden  employed,  and  unsatisfactory  results  follow,  especially  when  such 
defective  vims  ia  propagated  from  child  to  child  in  siiccession.  The  selec- 
tion, propagation,  and  maintenance  of  the  finest  virus — a  true  "vaccine 
culture" — ought  to  be  the  object  of  those  having  authority  in  the  matter. 
As  to  "vaccinal  syphilis,"  M.  Guu-rin  believes  that  in  very  raie  instances 
it  may  exist;  but  many  of  the  narratives  which  have  been  pnblished  of 
late  are  wholly  desthuie  of  proof,  and  the  liability  of  Euch  transmissions 
have  doubtless  been  grossly  exaggerated.  In  numeroua  instances  in  which 
the  vaccine  virus  has  been  taken  from  subjects  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
syphilis,  no  transmission  of  the  disease  has  occun-ed. 

There  is  no  case  made  out  for  a  radical  reform  in  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination, and  this  "animal  vaccination,"  introduced  by  a  young  physician 
from  Naples,  has  been  received  far  too  readily  as  an  improvement ;  for 
in  point  of  fact  it  is  amere  assertion  that  it  protects  from  variola  as  well  as 
the  ordinary  vaccination.  While  the  virusemployedin  the  latter  originated 
in  spontaneous  cow-pock,  that  used  in  animal  vaccination  is  derivifd  from 
on  artificial  cow-pock ;  and  all  must  admit  that  a  spontaneous  agent  has 
a  more  powerful  action  than  an  artificial  one.  The  vaccine  virus  also. 
transmitted  through  successive  gencnitions,  may  acquire  peculiar  and  im- 
portant proporties,  while  animal  vaccination  is  a  much  moi-e  special  and 
limited  affair,  the  heifer  being  resorted  to  afresh  in  eacli  case.  Even 
comparing  the  appeaninces  produced  by  the  two  viruses,  ns  staled  in  the 
report,  it  is  found  that  ihoee  protluced  by  human  vaccination  ni-e  more 
regular,  and  more  durable  and  mow  energetic.  In  fiict,  as  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  employment  of  this  virus,  M.  Gut'rin 
regards  it  as  illusory  and  a  mere  Utopia.  lie  quotes  the  adverse  opinions 
of  many  Hosjiital  and  private  practitioners  who  Have  found  it  decidedly 
less  efficacious  in  vaccinating  and  revnecinatin^,  to  say  nothing  of  its  pre- 
e  effects,  which  time  alone  can  demonstrate. 


Jteply  lo  Pro/.  Jiumibon. 

Ei>iTon  Wkstern  Journal  op  Medicine: — yiR:  As  Frofossor 
Hamilton  began  his  communication  in  the  August  number  of  your  Jour- 
nal, by  endorsing  my  ttatvt  as  a  gentleman,  I  suppose  courtesy  would  re- 
quire me  to  return  the  compliment,  but  inasmuch  us  his  claim  to  the  con- 
sidemtion  of  a  gentleman  has  never  been  disputed,  an  endorsement  fi-om 
any  quarter  would  seem  superfluous.    If  he  will  permit  me  to  remain  his 
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debtor  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Society,  I  will  then 
endeavor  to  cancel  the  obligation. 

To  vaj  great  surprise,  the  Professor's  last  letter  has  removed  all  ground 
of  conflict  between  us.  He  says  the  question  lie  has  been  discussing,  is 
not  whether  80  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  examined  by  the  Stale  Army 
Board  were  rejected  for  incompetency,  but  whether  this  number  stood 
rejected  at  the  close  of  the  war!  He  pretends  that  this  is  the  issue  as  he 
ututerstood  it;  if  so,  it  is  a  great  pity  his  last  letter  was  not  written  first, 
for  in  that  event,  much  precious  time  would  have  been  saved,  and  the 
public  would  have  been  spared  the  humiliating  spectacle  of  two  members 
of  an  honorable  profession  wrangling  lor  months  over  a  simple  question 
of  fact. 

The  fault  is  due  to  the  Professor's  style  of  composition.  He  evidently 
belong  to  a  class  of  medical  men  who  deem  it  derognlory  to  their  wisdom 
to  speak  plainly  and  intelligibly  on  any  subject.  You  can  never  get  a 
direct  and  explicit  answer  fiora  these  gentlemen ;  their  heads  are  always 
in  a  cloud  ;  they  speak  in  parables ;  they  revel  in  ambiguity ;  they  are 
profound,  mysterious,  impenetrable  and  infallible.  If  called  to  a  patient 
in  the  early  stage  of  sickness,  they  avoid  a  positive  diagnosis,  but  may 
give  an  opinion  wliich  is  so  skillfully  framed  and  guarded,  that  when  the 
true  nature  of  the  disease  is  patent,  they  can  demonstrate  to  the  friends 
chat  it  tunied  out  just  as  they  had  predicted. 

But  the  Professor  has  another  peculiarity  of  style  which  is  rarely  wit- 
nessed. He  has  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself  in  such  a  manner  that 
his  readers  understand  him  to  mean  one  thing,  when  he  really  intends  a 
totally  different  meaning.  Your  readers  doubtless,  all  believed  that  in 
this  controversy  Prof.  H.  was  endeavoring  to  prove  me  in  error  respecting 
the  number  of  caiididalee  rejected  by  the  Army  Board  during  the  war, 
but  he  avers  this  was  not  his  object.  He  is  like  a  man  who  squints  badly 
you  can  not  tell  from  his  expression  what  he  is  aiming  at. 

In  fact,  this  peculiarity  amounts  to  an  intellectual  strabismus,  and  if  I 
had  been  as  discreet  as  a  stranger  who  recently  dropped  into  the  slaugh- 
ter-house of  a  cross-eyed  butcher,  I  might  have  nipped  our  discussion  in 
the  bud.  The  butcher  had  raised  his  ponderous  sledge,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  launching  a  fatal  blow  on  the  head  of  an  ox,  when  the  bystander 
nervously  exclaimed,  "  Hold,  sir !  do  you  mean  to  strike  where  you  are 
looking?     If  you  do,  I  will  get  out  of  the  way," 

Had  I  been  aware  of  the  Professor's  strabismus,  I  would  have  "stood 
from  under."  I  imagined  that  he  was  aiming  to  prove  that  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  regular  graduates  failed  to  pass  the  Army  Board,  but  his 
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"  miod's  eye  "  was  bent  od  a  different  object.  He  assures  us  that  the  pur- 
pose and  aim  of  his  labor,  irom  the  first,  has  been  to  demoostrate  that  80 
per  cent,  of  the  caadidatea  did  not  atand  rejected  at  the  cIom  of  the  war  I 
I  think  he  has  accomplished  bis  task,  and  I  Bhould  not  wonder  if  the 
achievement  would  recall  to  the  minda  of  bis  collegiate  brethren,  the 
ridiculous  old  story  of  Ibe  mountain  in  labor. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  this  issue  and  this  alone,  was  before  the  Pn> 
feasor's  mind  when  he  assailed  my  Report.  Most  assuredly  not.  A  brief 
review  of  his  first  article  will  satisfy  any  candid  person  that  he  took  di- 
rect issue  with  my  Report  in  regard  to  the  examination  of  the  Board. 
My  Report  contained  no  allusion,  in  any  shape  or  form,  to  the  number 
that  "stood  rejected  at  the  close  of  the  war,"  and  his  attempt  now  to  force 
this  construction  on  my  language  is  o  moat  unwarrantable  liberty.  He  is 
not  content  with  affirming  his  understanding  of  the  issue,  but  he  insists 
that  ray  language  is  not  susceptible  of  any  other  inter[>ret&tion,  and  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  assert  lliat  I  intended  to  convey  this  meaning.  I  regret 
the  Doctor  allowed  himself  to  make  this  assertion,  for  it  imposes  on  me  the 
painful  necessity  of  a  direct  contradiction.  The  idea  of  stating  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  who  stood  rejected  at  the  end  of  the  war,  never  entered 
into  my  head. 

That  the  injustice  and  recklesencss  of  the  Frofcssor'B  statement  may 
be  apparent,  I  will  now  quote  my  langui^,  as  it  stands  related  in  the 
Report,  and  I  invite  attention  to  the  context,  which  indicates  a  very  differ- 
ent animus  from  what  the  Doctor  is  pleased  to  attribute  to  me. 

''Although  the  Annual  Reports  of  this  Department  have  heretofore 
been  confined  to  subjects  of  a  strictly  military  character,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  office  imposing  this  restric- 
tion; I  shall  therefoi'e  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  the  attention  of  your 
Excellency  to  some  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  State ;  and  first  to  the  great  injury  inflicted  on  society  by  the  license 
given  to  ignorant  and  unworthy  men  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine. There  is  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  human  lives  are  annually  sacri- 
ficed in  our  own  State,  by  the  malpractice  of  this  class  of  doctors.  The 
evil  is  incalculable  and  increasing,  and  as  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  leg- 
islative interposition,  I  would  earnestly  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act 
to  establish  a  Slate  Board  of  Medical  Kxaminere,  similar  in  character  to 
the  late  Army  Medical  Examining  Board. 

The  eminence  accorded  to  Ohio  surgeons  for  skill  and  fidelity  in  the 
late  war  was  not  due  to  any  merit  in  our  system  of  medical  education^ 
hut  to  th^  faithfulness  of  the  Examing  Board. 

The  gentlemen  composing  this  Board  were  distinguished  for  integrity, 
patriotism  and  professional  ability.  Animated  by  an  earnest  zeal  for  the 
efficiency  of  the  service,  they  recommended  for  appointment  only  those 
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who  possessed  Ihc  necessary  qunlifieations.  None  but  graduate*  of  regu- 
lar medical  icIiooU  were  admilled  to  examination,  and  yet  aver  eighty  per 
cent,  of  these  were  rejected  for  incompetence.  Tlie  igiioi-jince  beti'jiyeil  lijr 
man}'  or  tliese  candidates  was  deplorable,  [ii'oving  tliat  the  dijiiomn  of  a 
medical  college  has  ceased  (o  be  of  any  vnlue  us  evidence  of  capacity. 

If  it  wa"  tlic  duty  of  the  State,  as  all  concede,  to  tirovide  eompclent 
physicians  for  the  soldiers,  ii  is  no  liss  a  duly  to  make  similar  provision 
for  ihe  citizens;  and  yet  these  nyetied  c^indidatcs,  niih  hundreds  of 
others  equally  int-ompctent,  are  now  scattered  over  the  State,  pursuing 
their  fetal  trade  witli  criminal  recklessness," 

The  foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  that  portion  of  my  Report  which 
contains  the  olmoxious  pamgniph.  I  think  no  one  will  say  that  it  is 
either  obscnre  (.r  amhigtious.  Does  the  reiuler  discoi-er  in  it  any  refer- 
ence to  the"itiial  action"  of  the  Board,  or  to  the  number  who  "stood 
rejected  at  the  close  of  Ihe  war"?  Does  lire  language  phiinly  import, 
that,  of  the  candidates  admitted  to  examinnfion,  over  80  per  cent,  were 
rejecleil  for  incompetency,  or  does  it  mean  that  this  per  centage"  stood 
rejected  at  the  close  of  the  war  ?  In  other  words,  does  my  Report 
mean  whnt  it  says^  or  does  it  mean  what  Prof,  Hamilton,  in  a  moment  of 
moral  insanity  would  force  it  to  mean  ? 

If  any  doubt  still  exists  on  this  point,  let  my  language  be  tested  by 
applying  it  in  a  different  case. 

Let  us  Bupiwse  that  Dr.  Hamilton's  cnlkagues  in  Siarling  Medical 
College  should  infonn  me  that  in  the  year  Iflfit  they  rejected  10  candi- 
dates for  graduation  on  account  of  incompetency,  that  in  1862  they 
rejecteil  10  more,  and  thai  in  18f>3,  5  more  were  rejected. 

Upon  such  authority  I  tihould  not  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  stale  that, 
of  tbe  candidates  admitted  lo  examination  at  the  above  named  college 
during  the  period  referred  to,  25  were  rejected  by  the  faculty  for  incom- 
peleney. 

Prof.  II.,  after  taking  a  few  months  to  reflect  on  tiie  matler,  would  be- 
come indignant  and  pronuncc  the  statement  a  ''blunder"  and  a  slander 
upon  tile  Afedical profession.  He  would  demonstrjile  tlmt  not  more  than 
6  candidates  fulled  lo  receive  a  diploma.  If,  in  justification  of  my  state- 
ment, I  referred  lo  the  information  obtained  from  the  college,  hii  would 
insist  that  the  issue  was  not  how  many  "examinations"  were  uuEiuccoHsful, 
but  how  many  of  the  candidates  stood  rejected  nl  the  dale  of  my  writing, 
and  he  would  prove  that  all  but  5  of  these  rejected  gentlemen  had  been 
graduated  prior  to  that  dale. 

Who  that  rend  the  Doctor's  first  letter  can  foi-get  the  triumphant  air 
that  cliarncteriKeil  his  entrance  on  this  discussion.  He  informed  us  that 
he  had  been  a  member  of  the  Examining  Board — lliat  he  had  been  its 
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Secretary — tliatlie  was  ?ol«  posjiessor  of  tbe  records  by  which  he  proposed 
to  prove  the  inaccuracy  of  my  report.  He  described  with  much  minute- 
neae  how  carefully  each  exainiiiati»n  had  fceen  raoorded — how  securely 
the  record  had  been  sealed,  and  how  &ithiully  it  had  been  preserved. 
The  state  of  preservation  was  pronounced  "perfect."  In  fact,  he  seemed 
to  have  the  iiapression  that  the  record  had  been  providentially  saved  from 
the  natural  decomposition  and  wredc  of  matter,  for  the  express  purpose 
•F  enabling  this  self  constitatcd  Attorney  General  of  the  quacks  and 
eheepskifr-dealers  to  defend  his  clients  froK  the  assanlts  of  the  Surgeon 
OeneraL 

(Your  readers  will  please  note  that  I  hare  not  said  theepektn-tleshrt, 
although,  if  I  had  half  the  raathenatical  Jbrie  of  my  worthy  opponent. 
I  might  almost  demonstrate  the  financial  impossibiUty  of  certain  medical 
schools  paying  an  honest  price  for  their  sheepskins  at  the  present  low  rate 
of  their  lecture  fees.) 

From  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Professor's  first  letter  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  he  designed  to  make  the  impression  that  he  was  oppos- 
ing my  statement  by  the  record  in  his  possession.  In  one  place  he  ex- 
claims "Now  for  the  record,"  as  if  impatient  at  his  own  delay  in  exhibiting 
it,  but  before  ihe  seal  is  broken  other  explanations  have  to  be  made,  and 
he  finally  loses  himself  iu  a  mass  of  irrelevant  detail  Up  to  this  hour 
the  coDtentB  of  the  record  have  never  been  divulged.  Many  "good  men," 
after  a  cursory  reading  of  the  Doctor's  first  communication,  actually  sup- 
fiosed  that  the  figures  presented  by  him  were  taken  from  his  official  doc~ 
umenis,  but  a  second  and  more  earefitl  exaraination  revealed  the  fact  that 
he  had  adroitly  substituted  false  assumptions  and  bad  logic  for  the  record. 
It  must  be  clear  to  every  candid  mind  that  Prof  Hamilton's  first  essay 
was  a  piece  of  consummate  sophistry-  Failing  in  that  he  now  seeks  an 
exit  from  his  dilemma  by  seeking  to  change  the  issue- 
Personally  Dr.  H.  is  no  doubt  an  honorable  gentleman — professionally 
I  think  he  is  a  little  foxy.  Every  man  has  his  model — eome  of  the  world's 
greatest  men  have  learned  wisdom  and  derived  inspiration  by  studying 
the  habits  and  instincts  of  certain  animals.  History  informs  as  that  the 
celebrated  ancieat  geaeral,  Pyrrhus,  attributed  bis  success  in  arms  to  a 
lesson  taught  him  by  the  wild  boar.  That  lesson  was  ahtaj/t  to  protect 
hit  rear.  Pyrrhus  observed  thai  the  boar,  when  hotly  pressed  by  the 
hunters,  invariably  backed  up  against  a  rock  or  tree,  and  thus  kept  his 
pursuers  at  bay.  Our  learned  Professor  did  not  borrow  his  tactics  from 
the  wild  boar,  but  from  the  cunning  fox.  He  has  shown  himself  an  artful 
dodger,  &11  of  craft  and  quirks  and  qnibbles.  Permit  me  to  refer  to  a 
61 
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few  of  the  Professor's  tricks  in  order  to  illustrnte  the  foxy  quality  of  Lis 
tactics. 

lie  ignores  the  reiil  issue  made  in  ray  annual  report,  which  isi-ue  is  the 
low  Elnndnrd  of  medical  education.  My  strictures  on  certain  filedical 
Colleges,  and  my  condemnation  of  quacks,  he  calls  a  "a  crusade  ujkhi  the 
profession,"  He  is  well  aware  that  1  neicr  published  a  line  or  syllable 
derogiitnry  to  the  Medical  PivifessJon,  but  by  this  misrepresentation  he 
hopes  to  kindle  a  prejudice  against  me  and  at  the  saine  time  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  shortcomings  of  the  Collegiss. 

Again  in  proving  that  the  Slate  Board  examined  less  men,  by  far,  thau 
the  number  assumed  by  Dr.  1{.  as  the  basis  of  his  mathematical  demon- 
stration, I  stated  that  many  .contract  doctors,  and  others  serving  as  stew- 
anls,  obtmned  medical  commission  in  the  field,  without  under^roing  an 
examination  by  the  State  Board.  In  opposition  to  this  the  Doctor  says 
"  that  during  the  existence  of  the  first  and  second  ISoards,  every  such  one 
was  examined,  without  exception,  and  the  law  requiring  examination 
previous  to  commissioning  was  so  imperative  that  we  would  not  hesitate  lo 
guarantee  that  the  subsequent  Boards  required  it  without  cxcRption." 
Mark,  he  does  not  say  or  guarantee  that  every  such  one  was  examined 
h/  the  Slate  Board.  Tbat  is  the  impression  he  designs  to  convey,  but  the 
foxy  gentleman  leaves  himself  a  hole  to  creep  out  at.  And  he  needs  it 
for  the  record  of  approved  candidates  in  tlie  Surgeon  General's  olfice 
shows  that  many  were  commissioned  who  were  not  i-equired  to  go  before 
the  Stale  Board.  They  were  examined  in  the  field  by  Jledic^il  Director* 
and  temporary  Field  Boards,  I  very  well  remember,  while  Alcdical 
Director  at  Gallatin,  Tenn^  to  have  myself  oi^ni zed  a  temporarj'  Board 
of  Examiners  by  authority  of  Governor  Tod. 

In  my  last  letter  I  referred  to  the  system  of  re -examinations  practiced 
by  the  Board,  to  show  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  it  to  lu.ve  rejected 
80  per  cent,  at  each  session,  ami  to  have  approved  GOO  candidates  during 
the  war. 

In  reply  the  Doctor  says  "  a  greater  or  less  number  of  these  (the  suc- 
cessful candidates)  were  approved  on  B.JirH,  second,  or  perfmps  rarehj  a 
;iAiW  examination."  In  his  first  communication  (see  page  2a7  of  this 
Journal)  he  makes  the  following  declaration  in  regard  lo  the  eandidaies: 
;'  Many  of  those  who  were  not  successful  with  the  first  and  wcond, 
applied  to  aobsequent  Boards."  We  have  often  beai-d  of  Jupiter  nod<liDg, 
but  it  is  "perhaps  rarely"  that  we  can  catch  a  fox  napping  so  soundly  a& 
the  Professor  must  have  been  doing  when  he  penned  this  flagrant  coi^ 
tiTadiction. 
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He  attempts  to  be  wnftfrish  over  the  mode  in  wliieh  the  ajTsregafe  of 
Ohio  medienl  officers  ia  presented  in  my  report,  and  lie  introduces  his 
favorite  fox  to  prove,  by  the  wag  of  its  tsiil.  that  my  method  ia  al)surd. 

It  will  prohiilily  surprise  the  Doctor  to  learn  that  my  method  is  iden- 
tical with  that  practiced  by  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  ami  that 
it  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  streiijrth  of  the  army  could  be  fairly 
rc]>resenicd.  In  the  prnnd  agfrrcfrate  i:i'  the  army,  hundreds  of  men  are 
counted  four  or  five  times.  On  one  roil  ilu'y  coLmt  as  private  soldierfi,on 
another  as  licuteuanls,  on  another  as  captains,  colonels,  etc.  The  rule  is 
to  count  a  man,  in  the  ajTRregate,  as  often  lis  he  is  commissioned. 

But  I  am  trespassing  on  your  valiioble  space,  by  dwe)lin<r  on  these 
illustrations  of  the  Piufessoi-'i!  tactics — such  tactics  belong  to  the  dema- 
gogue and  pi'ttifog^ei',  and  should  have  no  jdacc  in  the  discussions  of 
professional  men. 

In  conclusimi  permit  me  to  express  my  regret  that  Dr.  H.  has  not  been 
iible  to  tell  us  how  m»ny  candidiirc;^  were  njicted  by  the  Army  State 
Board.  If  the  number  is  less  thin  1  liiive  represented,  T  wish  the  public 
to  know  it,  and  I  will  cheerfully  correct  my  mistake.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  number  rejected,  we  all  know  that  there  is  need  of  reform, 
need  that  a  higher  ciandard  of  qmilirLciitioii  bo  adopted  by  the  Colleges. 

At  its  meeting  in  May  liwt,  the  NatiunLtl  Medical  Association  pro- 
claimed the  urgent  need  of  refoim  in  oMr  sy,-lcni  of  Medical  Education 
by  passing  a  resolution  recommending  all  Coll.;j:es  in  the  United  Stales, 
to  require  of  every  siudent,  apphing  for  m;ilvic(iIalion,  evidence  that  he 
Itas  a  thorough  knowledgi^  of  the  commim  Knglish  braiMdies  of  education, 
incltiiling  first  peril's  of  malhemii'ii's,  eh-niciits  of  natural  science  and  a 
suHicient  knowl<.'dgt<  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  understand  the  technical 
terms  of  the  profession.  Also,  tliat  (he  ."tudcnt  shall  study  four  full  years, 
including  three  regular  annual  coui'scs  of  Medical  College  instruction, 
before  being  admitted  to  an  examination  for  tiic  degree  of  M.  D.  Also, 
that  the  annual  lecliirc  term  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  six  months,  and 
that  no  medical  school  sliall  have  less  tlirm  nine  professors. 

These  reeonimendations  were  prepared  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
medical  teachers,  one  of  whom  in  i-eporting  the  proceedings  expressed  in 
this  Journal  the  bope  "that  the  profession  throughout  the  country  would 
unite  in  demanding  of  the  Colleges  the  grcnl  reform  which  by  all  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  so  much  needed." 

If  these  recommendations  are  faithfully  comjilied  with,  Ibe  science  of 
Medicine  will  ere  long  assume  its  proper  rank  among  Ibe  learned  profes- 
sions, and  in  the  event  of  another  war  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
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finding  competent  sargeons  for  the  serrice.    A  few  months  will  teat  the 
devotion  of  the  colleges  to  the  intereatK^theprofessicmandof  hnmanitf. 
C.  McDerhokt. 
Datton,  September,  1867. 

Food  for  Babiet. — Happy  is  the  babe  who,  bom  of  robnat  parents, 
sucks  its  entire  nourishment  for  some  weeks  from  the  Imlmy  bosom  of  its 
mother  1  But  forasmuch  u  many  women  can  not  suckle  at  all,  and  very 
few  can  do  ao  entirely,  or  are  justified  in  attempting  it,  some  tutificitJ 
food  is  necessary ;  and  as  no  one  hind  of  food  will  suit  all  babies,  the 
young  practitioner  Is  wise  who  keeps  a  good  long  list  at  the  tip  of  his 
tongue. 

Let  us  say,  though,  that  any  roilklesa  mother  who  hag  a  delicate  baby 
to  bring  up,  will  do  well  to  secure  for  it  what  some  would  call  the  hire- 
ling hmom  of  a  fallen  woman,  but  wh-.t,  in  more  charitabli!  language, 
may  be  called  the  services  of  some  stout  young  countrywoman  who  has 
been  a  little  too  much  in  a  hurry,  and  has  had  her  baby  before  her  wed- 
ding ring.  By  this  arrangement  three  lives  are  saved.  The  nurseling  is 
saved  from  death  by  inanition ;  the  wetnurse  recovers  her  "charader," 
and  gets  a  fresh  start  in  life  ;  and  she  need  not  drown  or  starve  her  own 
baby. 

But  where  a  wetnurse  is  not  thought  necessary,  or  can  not  be  had,  we 
fall  back  upon  animal  milk,  with  or  without  vegetable  preparations— 
whether  of  cereal  grain  or  of  separated  starch,  or  of  flour  treated  by  malt 
to  insure  the  conversion  of  the  starch  into  sugar. 

Of  milk,  we  have  that  of  the  ass,  goat  and  cow.  Asses'  milk  is,  by 
general  consent,  the  beat  snbsiitnte  for  the  woman's  for  most  delicate  chil- 
dren ;  and,  dear  as  it  is,  it  is  welt  worth  the  money.  The  goat's  is  a  rich 
milk  with  a  strong  curd,  and  only  adapted  for  robust  children.  The  milk 
of  the  cow  is,  of  course,  the  staple.  And  whilst  for  general  purposes  it 
is  quite  right  that  milk  should  be  brought  from  any  distant  part  of  the 
country,  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  few  cows  should  be  kept  in  town  in 
hot  weather,  that  their  milk  may  reach  the  baby  part  of  the  population 
fresh,  unshaken,  and  just  as  yielded  by  the  animal.  But  cows'  milk  is 
too  rich  in  curd  for  the  human  baby,  whose  muscular  movements  are  al- 
most confined  lo  breathing,  crying,  and  the  heart's  action.  So  it  must  be 
thinned,  and  the  simplest  way  is  the  common  one  of  adding  an  equal  part 
of  water  (the  water  being  gradually  diminished  as  the  child  grows  older) 
and  a  small  quantity  of  white  sugar.  It  is  a  refinement  to  use  the  sugar 
of  milk,  inst^  of  common  cane  sugar,  but  whether  there  is  anything 
gained  we  never  could  satisfy  ourselves. 

The  test  of  any  kind  of  Iwby's  food  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  child 
thrives — that  it  is  satisfied  after  iU  meals,  not  subject  lo  pains  in  the 
stomach  and  flatulence,  nor  yet  to  fits  of  colic  in  the  bowels — and  that 
the  residuum,  which  is  generally  produced  on  a  napkin  for  inspection, 
does  not  show  undigested  food.  All  these  things  are  self-evident.  A 
'Child  ought  regularly  to  grow,  to  be  plnmp,  and  lo  gain  in  weight  every 
week,  and  if  it  do  not,  something  is  wrong.  Secondly,  the  child  ought  to 
he  satisfied  and  go  to  sleep  after  its  food ;  bat  here  the  junior  practitioner 
ought  to  be  aware  of  one  pbysiolc^ical  fact — when  a  child  is  in  pain  in 
ithe  abdominal  organs,  it  often  displays  insatiable  hunger,  has  a  tendem^ 
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to  But^  grevdily,  and  this  though  the  Btomacb  and  bowels  tna;  be  loaded 
with  andjgested  food.  Ignorant  Dunee  kill  manj  a  child  by  inattention 
to  this  point.  The  child  criec  after  food;  therefiu^  they  say  the  food  is 
BOC  good  enough,  "the  milk  doe«  not  salis^,"  etc.,  and  forthwith  the; 
(pve  the  child  some  half-^olid  p*p,  and  do«e  the  mother  with  over-rich 
food  and  alcoh<^  A  porgative  doee  of  oil  ia  the  beat  remedy  when  a 
baby  is  unreasonably  hungry  after  food ;  castor  oil  is  generally  used,  but 
any  oil  or  soft  fat  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  old  custom  of  giving  a 
bit  of  the  fat  of  pig  is  founded  on  reason  and  experience.  Lastly,  the 
practical  fiw:t  remains  that  no  undigested  food  ought  to  be  found  in  a 
baby's  napkin.  Any  mother  may  be  taught  that  lumps  of  curd  and 
utidigested  starch  can  give  the  child  no  nourishment,  but  decompose  in 
the  bowels,  and  cause  flret  pain,  next  diarrhoea.  A  healthy  baby's  nap- 
kin should  not  be  offensive— of  course,  it  hae  a  feint  peculiar  odor,  but 
certainly  it  does  not  stink,  and  if  it  do.  either  improper  food  has  been 
given,  or  proper  food  has  not  been  digested. 

In  other  catses,  in  order  to  diminish  the  portion  of  curd,  it  is  useAil  to 
give  cream  diluted  with  new  milk  and  water ;  and,  to  prevent  the  curd  of 
cows'  milk  from  coalescing  into  bard  lumps  in  the  stomach  and  passing 
undigested,  the  milk  may  not  only  be  diluted  with  water,  but  with  efier- 
vescing  soda-wnter  (this  is  called  artificial  asses'  milk)  or  potass-water  or 
lime-water.    Sometimes  a  very  little  of  the  solution  of  magnesia  is  added. 

But  this  purpose  (i.  «.,  the  making  the  curd  softer  and  more  digestible) 
is  generally  etTected  by  mixing  it  with  cereal  food  or  the  starches.  The- 
oretically speaking,  we  do  not  want  the  nitrogciKius  elements  of  the  ce- 
reals, because  the  cow's  milk  contains  enough  of  them.  Hence  arrow- 
root or  sago  may  suffice,  if  it  be  understood  ihat  the  child  is  to  live  upon 
the  milk,  and  that  these  starchy  elements  are  superadded  to  modify  the 
milk,  and  not  to  be  substitutes  for  it.  Still,  general  experience  i»  in  favor 
of  some  ctreal.  Barley  water,  made  from  pearl  barley,  and  mixed  with 
an  equal  part  of  milk,  is  an  admirable  food  for  most  children.  Robin- 
son's patent  barley  deserves  praise.  Oatmeal  gruel  and  milk  agrees  with 
the  robust.  Brown  and  Poison's  preparation  of  maize,  and  the  maixena, 
seem  favorite  preparations.  On  the  whole,  however,  wheat  t«nda  to  dis- 
place the  other  cereals.  The  flour  of  wheat  is  often  baked  or  boiled, 
and  when  i^o  cooked  is  boiled  afresh  with  water  and  milk.  Or  it  is  made 
into  biscuits,  of  which  Robb's,  Lemann's,  the  Norwich  knobs,  "tops  and 
bottoms,"  and  rusks,  are  popular  samples ;  or  into  ft  farinaceous  food — 
that  is,  powder  composed  of  wheat  flour,  or  biscuit,  with  or  without  ad- 
mixture of  other  cereals,  and  already  acted  on  by  heat,  so  as  to  require 
little  or  no  cooking  (Hard's,  Neave's,  etc.,  etc.). 

This  is  the  place  to  notice  "Liebig's  soup,"  a  compound  of  mt]k,wheaten 
flour  and  malt,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  potass.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  malt  is  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  wheat  into  sugnr,  and  so 
to  save  the  stomach  the  trouble  of  that  process ;  whilst  the  cow's  milk  is 
enriched  with  the  phosphates  of  the  wheat  and  the  added  alkali.  The 
thanks  of  society  at  large  are  due  to  Liebig,  not  only  for  the  care  and 
patience  with  which  he  has  worked  this  idea  out,  and  the  liberality  with 
which  he  published  it,  but  likewise  for  the  impetus  which  it  hus  ^ivcn  to 
the  study  of  the  whole  subject  of  infant  food  in  connection  with  mor- 
Ulity. 
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As  for  results.  We  believe  tbat  of  any  six  infants  one  would  refuse 
to  swallow  it ;  one  would  lake  it  without  benefit ;  but  that  the  remaining 
two-thinlM  would  take  il  frreedilyHTiil  thrive  on  it.  We  have  known  it  to 
put  a  Slop  to  Ro  mtinj  of  iIk;  miseries  tirising  from  undigested  or  indigesti- 
ble fowl,  that  it  has,  we  think,  alrcndy  earned  for  itself  n  {M'rmanent 
plaice.  What  form  of  il  will  ulfimaielj  be  the  lavoiiie.  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

The  uhji.-clion  to  Liebig's  food  in  its  common  form  an;,  first,  the  time, 
trouble  and  nicety — it  can  not  be  [ireparcd  in  less  than  twenty  minutes, 
and  not  every  nnrsemaid  or  mother  bus  tbe  intelltgence  suHieient.  Sec- 
on^ly,  there  is  the  considerable  amount  of  indigestible  husk,  oflen  very 
difficult  to  £e|>arale  by  straining,  and  consisting  of  spicula  thai  look  very 
formidable  to  any  tender  mucous  membrane.  Thirdly,  as  a  theoretical 
objection,  we  mention  its  too  saccharine  nature  and  the  Bbi<eni;e  of  fat. 

The  first  objection  has  been  met  by  Savory  and  Moore,  who  have  put 
together  and  prepared  the  ingredients  in  sueh  a  way  tbat  they  only  need 
the  addition  of  water  and  milk,  and  no  straininp  nor  boiling.  We  can 
tell,  from  ou>-  own  experience,  that  this  preparation,  once  tried,  become* 
a  favorite  in  the  nursery,  and  that  children  thrive  well  on  it. 

We  have  now,  we  trust,  set  forth  a  pretty  general  view  of  infants'  food, 
and  shall  add  but  three  or  four  practical  hinta:  1.  Tlie  advantage  of 
adding  civam  from  time  to  time,  esjiccially  if  the  baby  is  constipated. 
Want  ot  fkt  is  the  cardinal  defect  in  Liebig's  soup.  '2.  The  expediency 
of  adding  a  small  quantity  of  some  aromatic  water  to  all  infants'  food, 
such  as  ilill,  anise,  ete.  There  is  a  v(!ry  popular  food  in  some  countie*. 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  barley  water  and  milk  with  one  leasjHM>iiful 
of  good  brandy  to  the  pint.  Bud  for  the  lukbies'  livers,  some  would  eny; 
but  no  harm  is  found  in  pi-aetiee.  3.  The  expediency  of  giving  deliuile 
children  small  quantities  of  gravy  oi  beef-tea  sweetened,  or  a  ii;w  grains 
of  raw  meat  ground  to  a  pulp.     If  these  agree,  a  child  is  almost  safe. 

4.  No  one  kind  of  food  can  agree  with  all  children.  It  hai<  provoked  us 
to  see  children  dying  on  a  diet  which  did  not  suit  them,  without  an  effort 
to  shift  and  combine  variotis  elements  till  the  right  thing  could  be  found. 

5.  The  importance  of  teaching  thu  iioor  (hat  food  for  babies  should  be 
thin,  and  that  a  thin  food  may  be  more  nutritious  than  a  thic-k  one. — JVoin 
an  Editorial  in  Medical  TYmet  and  Gazette,  London,  August  24. 

Gibbon's  Hydrocele. — Aslley  Cooper,  while  an  apprentice,  xvas  present 
at  Gibbon's  autopsy,  and  has  left  us  an  acirount  of  it.  The  great  histo- 
rian was  foimd  to  be  the  subject  of  an  extraordinary  scrotal  hernia.  The 
term  extraordinary  can  not  be  regarded  as  misapplicil  when  it  is  recol- 
lected lliat  almost  the  whole  of  the  intestines  capable  of  displacement 
had  quitted  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  pylorus  itself  having  de- 
scended as  far  as  tlie  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  ring  being  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  hand.  Below  the  sac  there  existed  a  di.'^tinet  cavity, 
capable  of  containing  several  pinls  of  surosity,  and  rearhing  within  an 
inch  of  the  knee.  This  example  of  hydrocele  appended  to  a  hernia  is, 
however,  almost  as  nothing  compared  with  a  case  met  with  by  M.  Bouis- 
son,  of  Hlontpellier,  in  a  man  52  years  of  age.     It  may  be  described  as 
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.having  tiie  n|ip«arance  of  a  second  abdomen  appended  to  the  ordinary 
one.  This  su[iplementar]r  abdomen  is  50  cenlimetres  long,  and  measures 
1  metre  80  e.  in  isiroumference.  having  the  volume  of  a  large  gourd,  and 
descends  lower  than  tlie  knees.  lis  upper  half  is  evidently  occupied  by 
the  whole  mass  of  intestines  and  omentum,  and  its  lower  portion  by  a 
serous  collection.  A  Bi-st  puncture,  Februnrj-,  1866,  discharged  IC  litres 
of  liquid ;  and  a  second,  in  December,  furnished  26  lili-cs.  To  this  com- 
bination of  voluminous  hernia  with  hydrocele,  M.  Bouisson  pro]K)S'  s  to 
give  the  niimc  ot  ■'  Gibbon's  Hydroeel"."  What  will  the  mancH  of  (he 
illuslrious  author  of  tlie  "Decline  and  Fall"  think  of  this? — UnionM  d. 
■   No.  31. 

Treatment  of  Whitlow  at  Middlesex  Hospital. — Amongst  the  out- 
patients of  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Mr.  Lawson  has  remarked  that  the 
f'reiiueney  of  whitlow  varies  considerahly.  At  one  period  of  the  year  the 
disease  may  lie  of  fivqucnt  occurrence,  whilst  at  another  it  may  be  com- 
paratively raiv.  In  sjieaking  of  whitlow,  it  is  the  deep  or  severe  form  to 
which  he  refi'i-s;  the  treatment  of  a  superficial  whitlow  is  self-evident. 
The  causes  which  produce  whitlow  may  be  local  or  constitutional ;  but 
the  majority  of  ciu^es  are  due  to  the  latter.  A  slight  injury,  su<;h  as  a 
sci'ateh  or  a  jinck  with  a  rusty  nail,  may  have  been  the  immediate  exci- 
tant ;  but  bad  the  health  of  the  patient  been  good  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  the  probability  is  that  no  severe  afier-effeets  would  have  followed. 
At  eertitin  times  when  boils  are  prevalent,  and  the  tendency  of  disease  is 
to  assume  a  low  type,  whitlows  are  common  in  the  out-patient  rooms  of 
the  liospiinls.  They  should  always  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  low 
power,  anil  in  considering  the  treatment  of  tliem  this  fact  should  be  burnc 

When  a  whitlow  threatens,  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  strike  work, 
and  a  purg:iiive  i^liould  be  given  to  clear  the  bowels  of  all  irritating  mat- 
ter. a4  a  |in-liminary  to  the  tunic  treatment  which  is  to  follow.  Tlie 
mineral  ac)<ls  with  bark  nearly  always  do  good  ;  or  their  use  may  be  ))re- 
ce<1ed  by  dtlfusibti;  slimulnnis,  such  as  ammonia  and  chloric  ether.  De- 
pressants are  nncalleil  liir  anil  will  pri'bably  do  harm.  Warmth  should  be 
applied  to  ihc  tiiigi-r  by  linseed-meal  poultices. eliangedtwo  orihrectimes 
a  day ;  and  with  each  change  of  the  poultice,  the  part  should  be  soaked 
for  at  Ictisi  a  quarter  of  an  liour  in  hot  water.  Tlie  warmth  is  grateful 
to  the  patient  and  generally  does  good. 

Tlie  iniwt  iin|M)nant  [mints,  however,  in  the  treatment  of  whitlow  are : 
Isi,  to  a^iM-rtain  when  pus  has  been  formed ;  and  'iA,  to  give  vent  to  it  by 
a  free  iticision. 

The  si'ii'"!'  of  fluctuation,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  prominent  symp- 
toms of  ih'"  presi-nce  of  pus,  cannot  be  ni>in'(;ciated  when  the  matter  is  in 
the  extremity  of"  the  linger  or  thumb.  The  natunil  elasticity  of  the  part 
is  so  deci'piivn  that  it  may  1«  easily  mistaken  for  fluctuation.  The  only 
reliabl.-  -iiich-s  for  determination  of  the  existence  of  pus  in  eases  of  whit- 
low arc  tension  and  jiain.  The  cushion  of  the  finj;er  or  thumb  becomes 
hot  and  swollen,  more  or  less  tense,  and  exquisitely  [uiinful.  T!ie  slight- 
est toui-li  ti;.'jn(vati's  the  [Ntin,  which  is  of  a  throbbing  character,  and  so 
[levere  as  to  destroy  sleep.  Such  symptoms  are  diagnostic  of  pus,  and  a 
free  oj>eniiig  should  at  once  be  made  to  give  vent  to  i       """ 


should  be  in  the  mesial  line  of  the  palmar  suriucc  of  the  fin ger^or  thumb, 
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»nd  of  a  safficient  length  and  depth  to  give  a  fvfe  esespe  t»  the  pns.  A 
warm  Kitseed-iaeal  poultice  should  tben  be  applied,  and  the  fomeiHations 
nith  hot  wtiter  repeated  from  time  to  time. 

Much  might  be  aaid  abont  the  neglected  nhitIow»  whiefa  are  ofien  meb 
with  amongst  the  out-petientn.  The  su^^Miratioa  has  heen  allowed  to  go> 
•n  undisturbed ;  and  no  exit  for  the  pus  having  been  iwut«,  it  either  worka 
ka  way  to  the  surface  by  progressiTe  iilcerali«OrOr)tburrMi8  beneath  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  finger  and  thumb,  in  some  instances  extending' 
into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Eren  when  the  pus  makes  ita  way  to  the 
eur&ce.  there  is  always  considerable  destroclioD  of  the  onerlajing  tissues, 
and  very  frequently  necrosis  of  the  last  pbalaox.  In  treating  sacli  cases 
it  is  advisable  to  save  the  nail,  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  end  of  the 
finger  or  thumb.  By  waiting  patiently  the  tN-erosed  bene  wiU  becDme- 
loosened  from  its  altachnoents,  and  it  may  generally  in  the  eikd  be  lifted 
away  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  and  a  very  iKeful  fin^r  will  be  the  result. 
Amputation  should  not  be  perfonaed  simtply  because  the  last  phalanx  is 
necrosed.  It  can  always  be  resorted  loafter  the  other  plan  of  treatijient 
has  been  tried  and  failed.  There  are^  however,  cases  of  neglected  whit- 
low in  which  amputation  of  the  finger  er  thumb  is  the  wily  treatment 
which  can  be  riglitly  pursued ;  but  these  must  be  regarded  a»  nather  ex- 
(eptional. — Lancet,  Avfuii  SI. 


OBITUARY. 


Ih-.  W.  R    Cottell». 

This  gentleman  died  in  Paris  a  few  days  agoi  in  his  srxty-eighlh  year. 
He  was  bom  near  Dublin,  received  his  education  in  that  city,  and  estab~ 
hshcd  himself  in  London  about  tlurty-five  years  since  as  a  consulting 
surgcMi,  and  lived  for  soioe  years  in  Breelon-^treet,  Bond-street. 

He  was  not,  however,  successful,  and  subse(|uently  became  medical 
superintendent  of  Wyke-liouseAsyluni,  near  lelewortb. 

For  many  of  tlie  last  years  of  his  life  he  reified  Id  TWisyand  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  litei'ature.  The  small  practice  he  had  in  this  raetrop~ 
olis  was  devoted  chiefly  to  cases  of  stone,  aitJ  he  practised  and  advocated 
lithotiity  at  a  tinic  when  soch  advocacy  was  reiyiired  fat  the  success  of 
the  operalicHi. 

When  in  London,  1>.  Costeflo  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  medical 
societift,  particularly  tlie  Westminister.  He  was  afreqiieatspet^er,  and 
gave  evidence  rf  being  a  tnan  well  acquainted  with  tlie  literature  of  the 
profession.  Some  years  since  he  publislied  "A  Cyclopiedia  of  Practical 
Surgery,"'  a  ponderous  but  learned  w«-k. — London  Ijmcei,  Aa^  $1 , 1 867. 

jilt.  James  JACKaoN,  op  Boston,  Mass — ^The  Boston  papers  an- 
nounce the  death  of  this  physician  as  having  occurred  Aiigcst  37lh,at  the 
age  of  ninety  yeai's.  Dr.  Jackson  was  a  native  of  Newburyport,  Mass., 
where  he  was  born  on  October  3,  1777.  In  179G.  he  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  and  in  1802  was  adnwtted  to  the  Massachusetts  Medica! 
Society.  He  soon  %von  a  high  position  n  his  profession,  and  in  1812  be- 
came Professor  <rf  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  Harvard 
Medioil  School,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty-four  years.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  founders  and  physicians  of  the  Massachusetts'  Geoetal 
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Hospital,  aod  was  elected  President  of  the  Medical  Society  several  times. 
About  eighteen  months  ngo  his  faculties  suddenly  fulled,  and  ihencefor- 
ward  his  physical  powers  gradually  declined.  His  death  Appeared  to  have 
been  more  from  old  age  thiui  from  tuiy  local  disease. — Medical  Record, 
September  lUtb,  18G7. 


EDITORIAL   AND   MEDICAL    NEWS. 

October  marks  the  exodus  of  students  from  their  homes  to  the  varioua 
medical  colleges,  north  and  soutli,  east  and  wesL  Probably  we  are  quite 
withia  the  bounds  of  truth  in  asserting  that  this  autumn  and  winter  will 
find  some  aeven  or  eight  thousand  young  men,  ambitious  aspirants  for  the 
doctorate,  attending ''  Leclurea." 

Our  JocRNAL  has  among  its  readers  not  a  few  of  this  class  of  indi- 
viduals— a  fact  for  which  we  are  grateful — and  the  present  seems  to  us  ao 
auspicious  time  to  say  some  words  directly  and  solely  to  meJical  students. 

We  proffer  no  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  places,  or  of  schools ;  not 
one  of  the  latter  is  the  school,  not  one  of  the  former  can  claim  all  the 
professiomd  talent  and  clinical  facilities  of  our  vast  country  with  its  many 
thronged  cities:  "college  circulars"  ^orify  the  respective  schools  from 
which  they  emanate — 1  heir  buildings,  tlieir  museumii,  liospiluls,  uppuralus, 
etc.,  and  the  ability  of  their  teachers — quite  well  enough,  so  thut  a  medi- 
cal journal  need  never  degenerate  into  a  pulling  machine. 

But  medical  students  should  bear  this  in  mind,  however :  It  is  not 
the  school,  nor  the  men  who  teach,  that  should  be  regarded  as  most  im- 
portant in  determining  whether  you  shall  be  indeed  physicians,  or  shams; 
it  is  not  the  opporl unities,  limited  or  extensive  as  thei^e  may  be,  but  the 
wise  use  of  them  that  settles  this  question.  And  when  a  man  offers  him- 
self to  the  public  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician,  and  when  be  ufsociatea 
with  other  physicians  claiming  peership,  where  he  graduflted,  and  whose 
names  are  attached  to  his  diploma,  are  minor  matters  in  comparison  with 
the  great  question,  what  is  he?  We  seriously  doubt  whether  there  is  in 
general  very  much  difference  in  the  value  of  the  diplomas  of  most  of  our 
various  medical  institutions,  as  proofs  of  professional  qualification.  The 
Matrei  Medieorum  of  our  country  are  remarkable  for  their  brief  term  of 
pregnancy,  and  tor  the  facility  with  which  parturition  takes  place ;  in  some 
rare  instances  the  fatal  M.  D.,  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  thrust  upon  the 
world  when  he  desires  to  be,  and  sorely  tried  by  questions  he  can  not 
answer,  a  son  of  cephalic  vertion  is  performed,  and  delivery  postponed 
■ix  months  or  a  year ;  but  these  are  exceptions,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
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those  who  offer  themselves  as  cnnilidates  for  grnduniion  do  not  find  them- 
selves in  a  "  strait "  which  they  can  not  "  pitss." 

An  i-fforE  lias  recently  been  inaugurated  by  soive  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  skillful  nceouelicurs  lo  induce  these  prolific  motliere  to  prolong  their 
period  of  ulero-gi'Slation — making  it  four  years  instead  of  two  or  two  and 
a  half,  as  it  often  now  is — but  earnestly  as  we  wish  this  reform,  we  dnre 
not  hope  to  see  it  succi'od  for  some  time ;  nl  any  rate  the  gentlemen  now 
attending  medieni  leotun^s,  need  not  fear  any  deLiy  from  this  source,  in 
their  (entrance  upon  professional  life. 

Nevertheless  we  wish  we  could  impi'ess  upon  them  the  very  serious 
error,  an  eri-or  which  they  will  many  a  time  in  future  yeare  bitterly  re- 
pent, of  huiT}'ing  thnxigh  their  medical  pupilage.  Four  or  five  yeai'S  of 
study,  including  at  least  three  full  courses  in  medical  colleges.  Is  a  brief 
enough  time  for  the  vast  majmity  of  men  to  prepare  themselves  for  pro- 
feesional  responsibilities.  But  in  this  fast  age  lie  who  attempts  to  put  a 
drag  upon  the  swit\ly  whirling  wheels,  labors  vainly,  if  not  to  his  own  hurt. 

We  can  assure  students  still  more,  that  wherever  they  may  go,  for  five 
or  six  months,  they  will  have  more  work  than  they  can  do  well — more 
aliment  ofiered  them  than  they  can  thoroughly  digest,  and  completely  as- 
similate, and  mental  dyspepsia  with  subsequent  proffsiioiial  maratmus 
sometimes  results  from  our  system  of  cramming.  How  are  such  conse- 
quences to  be  guarded  against  ? 

The  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  chief  aim  is  lo  qualify  himself 
to  be  a  physician,  not  to  "  pass  " ;  if  the  fii'st  object  is  attained,  tba  second 
is  inevitably  certain ;  let  a  man  be  prepared  for  his  prsioiical  work,  anil 
rejection  is  impossible  and  tlii.  ordeal  of  the  ,»rcen  room  i  \cry  clumsy 
scarecrow.  In  his  colli gj  itc  oourM.  kt  him  di  crimmiit  i  to  lime  and 
attention,  in  favor  of  suth  snbiitts  as  he  can  not  wtll  -lu  h  at  home  in 
the  recess,  or  such  as  lie  at  tht.  basis  of  professional  knuwle  I^i  or  such  as 
have  directly  or  remotily  the  greatest  practical  value  Fir  exnmple. 
Anatomy,  the  found  it  ion  of  cmminee  as  surgeon  or  ph^«ician,  he  can 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  no  where  tlst  h  ilf  so  wt  II,  if  at  all  aa  at  a  med- 
ical school:  neglect  ihcrefoie,  no  anatomical  lecture ■»  ind  leadings,  and 
be  faitliful  in  the  dis^ectmg  room  Next  ^^e  wculd  place  Clmk-al  Medi- 
cine, Surgery  and  Ob  tetrii  s  let  him  f  imilmn^t.  hmw  It  at  hospital  and 
college  clinics  with  the  jihysiognomy  the  |«itholo^'j  and  tin.  diaj^nosis  of 
special  diseases,  with  the  detection  of  suigical  injurier.  nnd  maladies,  and 
with  the  operative  procedures  they  require  ;  and  let  him  as  oi-carsion  offers 
study  the  natural  history  of  parturition. 

Aud  here  we  beg  Icavi;  to  say,  that  a  few  cases  well  studied  are  better 
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than  a  tboimaiKl  of  wliifh  only  ft  smalleriug  knowliidgc,  if  any  at  all,  can 
bo  a<<[iiiii'il:  confusion  woi-sf  ('onfoimJed  often  i-esiilis  from  tlie  vain  at- 
tempts to  see  too  mucb  ;  tlifi-e  is  a  limit  to  each  man's  recc|ilivc  power, 
and  a  viis!  vai'ifly  and  number  of  objects  may  somi'iimes  be  worse  than 

Bui  we  liave  not  lime  to  enlarge  upon  theiie  polnis,  and  wt  hasten  on 
icstly,  and  we  liope  nsefiilly,  upon  some  special 
n  ibe  medical  studont. 

ine  as  a  vhss  do  not  boa^^t  plethoric  pocket-books — 
0  throw  away — and  tbtrefore  the  mori!  need  for  a 
ire  in  tbc  midut  nf  so  many  temptations  to 
let  the  economy  be  in  elotbini;,  in  the  so- 
ncnts,  rather  than  in  the  fadUties  for  obtuin- 
seful  iKwks  and  illustrations  ns  you  can,  even 
vliat  thrend-baru  ami  your  hat  not  in  the 
latest  style :  a  gentleman  will  never  e^^liniate  you  by  your  dress,  and  the 
goiMl  i>)iijiii>n  of  thor^e  who  do  thus  judge  men  is  not  worth  having,  and 
years  lienc-e  you  will  be  ghul  that  you  put  into  yonr  head  that  which  you 
saved  from  iis  exterior,  and  into  your  library  that  whieli  you  kept  fiom 
your  baek. 

WUai  shall  we  say  of  oihericmpiutions  to  spend  money  save  on  personal 
apparel — what  shall  we  say  of  the  innumerable-  dens  of  vice  which  in  all 
our  hip^e  cities  open  wide  ibcir  doors  to  entice  the  unwary  to  their  ruin  ? 
If  we  believed  no  jomig  man  in  any  of  our  medical  schools  would  set  foot 
in  such  plates,  nay,  if  ivc  did  not  know  thai  M)mc  at  least  would  be  led 
thither,  pbntiijg  it  may  be  in  both  soul  and  botly,  the  seeds  of  moral  and 
physical  diM.ii,se,  then  we  would  gladly  be  silent" 

Is  there  no  diniger  to  any  of  ilieni  from  se-eking  the  pleasures  that 
sparkle  in  the  wine-cup,  no  peril  in  the  consetiuent  habit  which  may  be 
foinicd,  no  mischief  present  and  pn.speclivc  loo,  in  alcoholic  potations  ? 
For  the  stu<I<-nt's  work  these  indulgences  are  needless  and  injurious.  Al- 
coholic beverages  never  pave  iirofimndcr  thought,  clearer  comprehension, 
and  greater  ini'ntal  endurance;  they  never  made  the  heart  braver  and 
Stronger  for  the  real  struggles  and  burdens  of  life.  Trace  their  injurious 
influence,*  when  habitually  indulged  in.  upon  both  the  animal  and  the  or- 

•  Tl...^.-  Hl.i>  :ire  i.ii*re-(.-l  in  iIm.  i.i.i..tiii5r.iiiii)i.fili<^ .«  ti..n  of  Ate-tiol  ii|mn  mnn.  will  And 
nnuaiiiiruUi-.li—iiMioli<.f  Mil- sulijr,-!!.)' Alfred  KuliniiiT  In  t^i*  y.rmnn  lH<'iwiv>in'lt  Mi>lf 
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ganic  life — scarcely  an  im|]ortant  function  or  organ  of  tlie  whole  body 
that  they  do  not  lay  their  curse  upon — motility,  sensibility,  the  special 
senses,  the  intellect,  the  sioniach,  the  intestines,  the  liver,  the  kidnejs,  the 
heart,  the  arteries  and  the  veins,  the  very  blood  itself  changed  in  charac- 
ter, all  speak  with  no  ambiguous  voice  in  protest  against  such  indulgence. 
Pliysicians  knowing  all  these  things,  should  be  the  foremost  men  in  en- 
deavoring,  both  by  precept  and  esaropl";,  tocheck  the  tide  of  intemperance 
which  every  year  engulfs  so  many  thousands.  And  medical  students,  the 
comiug  physicians,  would  secure  for  themselves  high  vantage  ground  for 
future  efforts  in  this  needed  vefonn,  by  sacredly  resolving  that  save  for 
medicinal  purposes,  no  drop  of  alcohol  shall  ever  touch  their  lips. 
Another  ai'gument  foi  such  abstiiience,  but  based  upon  purely  selfish,  as  the 
former  was  un  plitlauihropic  considerations.  By  and  by,  when  out  in 
practice,  especially  if  successful,  they  will  find .  themselves  the  objects 
now  and  then  of  slanderous  and  injurious  reports  ;  the  people  generally 
and  justly,  regarding  with  serious  diiilnist a " dru::ken  doctor,"  the  charge 
of  intemperance  is  llmt  which  is  oftenest  bi'uiled  about  by  some  malignant 
moral  assassin  ;  but  lie  who  is  chid  in  the  panoply  we  advise,  may  laugh 
these  poisoned  anvws  to  scorn. 

There  is  another  peril  in  regard  to  which  we  can  not  be  silenL  In 
your  next  hospital  visit  examine  some  of  the  poor  victims  of  syphilis; 
see  the  frightful  and  various  mvnges  of  the  remorseless  poison,  a  poison 
which  once  introduced  into  the  system,  in  many  instances  is  never  entirely 
enulical^d,  is  communicitted  from  husband  to  wife,  fro:n  sire  to  son  or 
daught«r;  and  by  this  knowledge,  by  the  memory  of  pare  hearted  mother, 
and  virtuous  sister,  and  it  may  be  of  one  of  the  same  sex  more  loved  than 
either,  rcstiain  the  ardent  passions  of  youthful  blood.  Shun  as  you  would 
the  commission  of  capital  crime,  a  compimion  whose  thoughts  are  con- 
stantly gloating  upon  sensual  images,  and  the  chambers  of  whose  mind 
are  a  seraglio  of  imagi  icd  lust,  who  would  inflame  your  heart  with  sala- 
cious ardors,  or  who  would  habitually  and  pei'sislently  tempt  jou  with 
intoxicating  drinks ; 

"Arise  nud  fly 
The  I'eeling  Fnuii,  the  Gensiii<l  ru>i9t — 
Move  upwiird,  working  out  tha  bo«at;  --'' 
turn  away  from  the  home  of  her  who,  the  hapless  victim  of  another's 
cruel  and  irreparable  crime,  sells  her  body  for  hire,  for  the  dead  are  there 
and  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.     And  every  victory  of  this  sort, 
each  triumph  over  temptation  will  make  you  a  stronger,  better,  purer, 
nobler  man — 
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"  Who  reigni  within  himulf,  iind  rutea 
FsMioni,  dwim  and  feart,  la  more  thiin  king"— 

and  in  these  regnrda  better  fitted  for  the  ProTeuion  lo  which  you  aspire, 
and  whose  duties  are  best  dischai^d  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  love 
of  man. 

Cheap  Science. — We  recently  noticed  the  advcrtiBements  of  two 
medical  colleges.  Each  school  hm  eight  or  ten  prnfessors  and  teachere. 
They  each  propose  a  coura^f  five  monthi,  ^ving  bb  many  lectures  each 
day  as  the  students  can  listen  to  with  profiL  For  this  they  propose  to 
charge  fortt  dollars. 

Our  first  thonght  was,  that  this  is  frauduUntli/  cheap.  But  we  must 
not  judge.  These  are  all  experienced  teachers.  Some  of  them  h»ve  been 
teaching  these  many  years.  They  ought,  by  this  time,  to  know  what  ibeir 
services  are  worth.  They  once  cliarped  higher  than  ibis;  and  if  they 
found,  by  experience  an  I  observation,  that  the  fees  were  loo  high  for  the 
services,  it  was  their  duty  to  lower  tht-m.  But,  as  "  lime  is  money,"  can 
students  afford  to  spend  five  precious  months  in  listening  to  instructions 
worth  but  eight  dollars  a  month,  though  imparled  by  hnlf  a  scoi-e  of  men  ? 
Either  these  men  have  undervalued  their  teachings,  or  students  who  at- 
tend on  them  undervalue  their  time. 

But  these  teachers  may  suggest  that  we  attend  to  our  own  business ; 
which  is  just  what  we  are  doing.  Educators  can  not  belittle  their  calling, 
without  doing  injustice  to  other  educators. 

"  But  dwellers  in  glass  bouses  must  not  throw  stones."  We  have  re- 
cently heard  of  a  Dental  college  proposing  lo  pve  a  student  a  course,  and 
let  him  pay  for  It  after  he  earns  the  money  by  practice.  Whether  or  not 
he  is  to  "board  around"  with  the  professors,  during  the  session,  on  the 
same  terms,  we  have  not  learned,  but  presume  he  is,  as  they  are  generous 
fellows,  and  do  not  profess  to  do  things  by  halves. — Dental  RegxMUr, 
A^.  1H67. 

We  take  for  granted  that  the*'two Medical  Colleges"  alluded  to,arethe 
"  Ohio  "  and  the  "  Miami ;"  and  we  frankly  admit  that  there  is  some  graund 
for  this  sharp  criticism.  And  yet  are  these  colleges sinnersabove  others? 
Let  the  critic  examine  the  circulars  of  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  of  the  Cleveland  and  of  the  Chicago  schools,  of  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  of  Starling  Medical  College,  above  all  of 
the  Medical  Department  of  Michigan  University,  to  learn  how  cheaply 
medical  instruction  is  furnished. 

Now  are  Cincinnati  teachers  of  medicine  to  drive  away  by  high  fees 
tbe  hundreds  of  students  who  would  otherwise  naturally  go  there,  as  the 
oldest  anil  most  faitaous  center  of  medical  instruction  in  the  west,  and  then 
enjoy  the  great  dignity  of  lecturing  to  empty  benches  P  For  unto  this 
complexion  it  comes  at  last.   We  do  not  believe  that  any  material  advance 
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can  be  made  in  lecture  fees  in  Cincinnjili,  at  any  rate  not  such  nn  fulviince 
OS  would  make  lliem  the  same  as  those  of  the  New  York  and  PJiilinlcl- 
phia  sclinoK  wiiliout  tnrniuf;  iiway  lo  Ann  Arbor,  Cliicngo.  Columbus,  or 
Cleveland,  at  IciisI  one-half  of  those  who  otlierwi?o  would  sei'k  their 
medical  instruction  In  iliut  city. 

The  inlrin*ic  vidiic  anil  the  commercial  value  are  often  very  d'fli'cent 
things — they  otiglit  lo  correspond — but  while  ihey  do  nol,  incn's  actions 
should  be  shaped  accord iiijrij-. 

And  yet  it  might  po-^aibly  occur  to  ihc  critic's  mind,  that  pcrndvcnture 
medical  leaching,  like  medical  practice,  is  not  nUvnys  a  cnnnnen-inl  mat- 
ter— men  may  be  lecturers  in  niedical  colleges  witliont  any  desire  or  ex- 
pectation of  pecuniary  gain.  Higher  than  any  pecuniary  prolit  are  the 
growth,  the  culture  and  the  honor  that  a  man  may  have  who  industrionsly 
and  faithfully  teaches  his  fellow  men.  Higher  limn  this  ng^iin,  is  the 
usefulness  of  such  an  avocnlion ;  the  teacher,  above  all  the  teiidicr  of  the 
noblest  of  earthly  ails,  he  who  fits  mi-n  to  cure  or  prevent  di-;<-!ise,  in- 
structs tbem  in  the  means  of  remm-ing  human  suffering,  of  lightening  and 
lengthening  human  existence,  is  doing  a  work  the  value  of  ivhich  cun  not 
be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  for  which  he  finds  his  highest  com- 
pensation in  the  consciousness  of  doiiig  good. 

'We  frankly  admit  that  the  fees  in  Cincinnati  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  that  every  one  of  her  qualified,  earnest  and  Jioiicsl  mi'dii-nl 
teachers  should  be  better  p.tid,  and  that  these  low  fees  there  depend  jiai'lly 
upon  local  causes,  some  of  which  are  not  nltogetlier  creditable.  And  yet, 
after  all  these  admissions,  we  do  not  see  how  the  case  can  be  ahered  at 
present ;  and  we  do  protest  against  the  dilemma  presented — "  Ktiher  these 
men  have  undervalued  their  teachings,  or  students  who  atlcMid  on  iliem 
undervalue  their  time" — as  exceedingly  bad  logic,  for  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  alternative  is  necessarily  true. 

CoRUiiCTiON. — Dr.  Whittaker  ri-quesls  the  following  insertion  ;  The 
names  of  attending  physicians  Drs.  Jno.  A.  Murphy  and  H.  K.  Foole 
were  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  i-eport  on  Belladonna  in  Ineonlinence 
of  Urine,  in  the  August  number. 

Ci.vciNNATi  IIosriTAL  CilASGRs. — Dr.  Lewis  A.  Qucrner  b.is  i-e- 
signed  liis  position  of  liesidcnt  I'hysician  at  the  Hospital  of  the  ("iood 
Samaritan.     Dr.  Thomas  C.  Minor  has  been  appointed  to  fill  tlie  vacancy. 

Professors  Bartholow  aud  Seely  have  recently  been  added  to  the  Staff 
of  the  Commercial  Hospital — the  former  in  the  position  of  Patholrgist, 
and  the  latter  in  tliat  of  Oculist. 
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The  Last  Words  of  Veli'eau,  and  they  are  worlliy  to  be  remem- 
bered by  every  jjUysician,  were  ''11  faut  loujours  Iravailler,  mes  amis." 

The  Medical  Socikty  of  West  Virginia  will  liold  its  first  semi-an- 
nunl  session  in  tlie  Hall  of  ihe  House  of  Dekjjatcs,  Wheeling,  Tuesday 
October  2nH. 

Awards  at  Pahi3  ExniniTiON. — Prof.  IlyrtI,  of  Vienna,  received  a 
gold  medal,  at  the  Inst  I'uris  exhibition,  for  his  anatomical  prepanilioiis, 
and  Prof,  Tiielimann,  of  Cracow,  the  bronze  for  the  same.  Dr.  Folitzer, 
of  Vienna,  i-eceived  an  "lionomble  mention. " 

We  are  glad  to  receive  the  Hamboldi  Medical  Archivet,  edited  by 
Drs.  Hammer  and  M.  A.  Fallen,  of  St.  Louis.  The  editorial  conlribu- 
tions  e9]>eeially  give  promise  of  a  higher  style  of  periodii'.'*lmeilieal  litera- 
ture, than  some  of  the  dreary  platitudes  and  chaAy  inanities  of  medieal 
nuthorship  which  now  and  again  find  their  way  into  print. 

Loss  OF  Mk^ory  FROSt  Syphilis. — Dr.  Cer.isi  stales,  in  ihe  Medical 
Journal  of  liome,  that  a  married  lady  of  38  yeare  applied  to  several 
medical  men  on  account  of  rtngging  intellect  and  loss  of  memory.  After 
she  had  nnderizutic  several  modes  of  treatment  without  avail,  and  homcc- 
opaihy  had  aluo  failed,  she  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cerasi,  who, fiom 
various  sympioms  suspected  syphilis.  He  instituted  a  treatment  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  mercurial  friction,  and  obtained,  in  two  months 
and  a  half,  a  complete  cure. 

Faraday  as  a  Lecturer. — From  a  recent  English  paper  we  extract 
the  following  in  reference  to  Michael  Faraday,  one  ol'  the  most  distin- 
guished philosophers  of  our  age,  who  died  August  2o,  in  the  JCih  year 
or  l,i,  npo: 

"As  a  lecturer  on  science,"  writes  one  who  knew  him  well,  "  Fanidny 
was  without  his  equal.  At  the  table  in  the  theatre  of  the  Koyal  Insti- 
tution, with  hill  beau  I  if uUy  devised  apparatus  around  him,  lie  was  perfectly 
at  home  and  n(  en.->i'.  The  firat  words  which  fell  from  liis  lips  conveyed 
to  all  an  impression  of  thorough  earnestness,  an  intense  desire  to  know 
and  to  imparl  to  others  his  knowledge  of: — the  truth.  Vou  felt  that  you 
were  in  the  prcsenire  of  a  guide  of  the  highest  order,  with  whom  you 
might  go  forward  without  fear  of  being  led  into  error.  Nothing  but  the 
truth  could  fall  from  his  lips.  Every  truth  would  be  made  as  clear  as  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  make  it  within  the  limits  of  an  hour,  and  with 
the  limited  resnunes  of  the  lecture-table." 

Faniday's  language,  it  may  be  added  witlioutfearof  contradictiwi,  was 
always  sim|)le,  and  ihe  only  poetry  in  which  he  ever  indulged  was  the 
earnest  expression  given  lo  some  of  those  great  truths  of  which  lie  was 
the  discoverer.  He  sought  to  reai'h  the  mind  of  every  hearer  through 
more  senses  tlian  one.     He  never  told  his  listeners  of  an  experiment;  he 
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always  showed  it  to  them,  however  simple  and  well  known  it  might  be. 
"  If,"  said  Faraday  once  to  a  joung  lecturer,  "  I  said  to  mj  audience, 
'  ThJB  stone  will  fall  to  the  ground  if  I  open  1117  hand,'  I  should  not  be 
content  with  saying  the  wonis;  I  should  open  my  hand  and  let  it  fall. 
Take  nothing  for  granted  as  known.  Inform  the  eye  at  the  same  time 
that  you  addrtss  tlie  ear."  And  this  was  the  gr«at  secret  of  Faraday's 
suct^ess.  Every  one  left  the  theatre  of  the  institution  in  Al)>emarle  street 
satistit^d  that  he  hod  really  acquired  some  useful  knowledge,  and  that  he 
had  gained  it  pleasantly  and  without  toil  or  labor. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Davis  publishes,  in  the  Chicago  Medkcd  Examiner,  ^e^' 
tember,  u  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Illinois  State  Medical  Society, 
entitled  ''Experimental  Inquiries  Concerning  the  Phynidogical  effect*  of 
Alcoholic  Drinks  on  Man."  The  chief  interest  of  the  paper  is  in  the 
gphj/gmographic  investigations  made  by  Dr.  Davis,  to  test  the  influence 
of  an  alcoholic  stimulant  upon  the  pulse  wave.  The  paper  concludes 
thus: 

Although  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  sphjgmographic  pulse 
lines  as  connected  with  different  physiological  and  pathological  cod- 
ditions  of  the  human  system  are  yet  imperti^ctly  understood,  yet  so  faros 
observations  have  been  made,  the  lines  in  the  accompanying  d  agram  in- 
dicate retarded  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  and  consequent 
iucreas  d  suddenness  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  ai'terial  trunks 
by  tbe  impulse  of  the  heart.  If  this  inference  be  correct,  then  we  may 
sum  up  the  results  of  the  varied  and  ingenious  experiments  in  reference 
to  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  humno  system,  many  of  which  have  been 
performed  both  io  this  country  and  Europe,  in  the  two  following  prt^io- 
sitiens  1 

First.  Its  presence  in  tbe  blood  directly  interferes  with  tbe  normal 
play  of  vital  affinities  and  cell  action  in  such  a  manner  as  to  diminish  tbe 
rapidity  of  nutrition  and  disintegration,  and  consequently  Io  diminish  tbe 
dependent  functions  of  elimination,  calorifieaiion,  and  innervation  ;  thereby 
making  alcohol  a  positive  organic  sedative,  instead  of  a  diffusible  stim- 
ulant, as  is  popularly  supposed  both  in  and  out  of  the  profession. 

Second.  That  alcohol  itself  acts  in  the  system  exclusively  as  a  foreign 
substance  incapable  of  assimilation  or  decomposition  by  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  is  ultimately  excreted  or  eliminated  without  chemical  change. 

The  important  bearing  of  these  conclusions  on  the  therapeutic  and  hy- 
gienic uses  of  alcoholic  drinks  must  be  obvious  to  all,  and  especially  demand 
the  careful  attention  of  every  member  of  our  profession. 

DcsT  AND  Disease. — The  recent  aaalyses  of  Mr.  Tiicfabome,  of 
Dublin,  and  Dr.  Letheby,  show  that  street  dust  contains,  besides  its  inor- 
ganic constituents,  no  less  than  from  24  to  SO  per  cent,  of  organic  matter, 
chiefly  from  the  excreta  which  fall  upon  tbe  thoroughlares.  This  state  of 
things  probably  operates  in  the  extension  of  hu  ..an  epidemics,  especially 
diarrhma;  but  certainly  such  dust  blown  upon  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nostrils  of  cattle,  is  a  m^s  of  extending  epizootic  in- 
fections. 

Ekratdu. — By  a  strange  oversight,  U.  D.,  has  been  left  off  inns  S. 
LiTTELL,  page  585. 
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On  PenisterU  Uterine  Heemorrhage  /(lowing  Ahortioti.  By  Dr.  J.  C. 
Reeve,  Dayton,  Ohio.  [A  paper  read  befure  the  Montgomery  Co. 
Msdical  Society.] 

Abortion,  like  labor,  varies  betweeo  the  widest  limits  aa  to  the 
facility  or  difficulty  with  which  it  takes  place,  and  consequent  peril  to 
the  patient  and  anxiety  to  the  practitioner.  There  are  cases  in  which 
the  ovum  ie  extruded  entire,  with  very  little  pain  and  very  alight 
haemorrhage,  slipping,  as  it  «ere,  out  of  the  uterus,  with  no  premon- 
itory symptoms  to  give  warning  or  attendant  symptoms  to  demand 
professional  advice.  Far  more  frequently,  however,  it  is  otherwise ; 
there  is  persistent  and  rt-pealfd  hemorrhage  of  serious  amount,  and  pains 
long-continued  and  severe.  Days  are  otlen  psMed  under  these  symptoms, 
and  when  the  foetus  is  Anally  expelled,  the  practitioner  £nds  to  bis  chagrin 
that  the  anxieties  of  the  case  continue,  or  are  perhaps  increased,  for  the 
placenta  remains  behind,  and  so  long  as  this  is  the  case,  hiemorrhage,  sud- 
den and  profuse  may  occur.  Efforts  lo  remove  the  offending  body  have 
then  to  be  made,  and  they  very  frequently  prove  as  ineffectual  as  painful, 
and  thus,  perhaps  a  week  may  elapse  before  the  process  is  completed  and 
the  patient  can  be  pronounced  safe.  I  presume  the  experience  of  every 
one  here  can  furnish  iDStances  to  prove  that  the  picture  ia  not  overdrawn 
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or  too  highlj  colored,  and  that  far  more  frequently  than  labor  at  full  term, 
does  abortion  tax  his  patience,  exhauat  his  skill,  and  wenry  him  n-iih  pro- 
longed attendance. 

The  causee  of  these  difficulties,  it  ia  well  known  are  to  be  found  in  ihe 
phyeiology  of  gestation,  and  the  analoinv  of  the  parts  concerned.  The 
undeveloped  condition  of  the  muBCuiar  structure  of  the  uterus,  during  ihe 
early  months  of  pregnancy  is  unfavorable  to  efficient  expulsive  contrac- 
tion ;  the  cervical  portion  is  not  yei  prepared  for  ready  dilatation,  and  its 
tube-like  form  requires  more  force  and  longer  time  to  bring  it  about :  the 
same  unrelaxed  and  undilatable  condition  oi  the  other  parts,  interfercK 
with  the  assistance  which  the  physician  would  render,  and  vastly  increases 
the  difficulty  of  any  proceedings  to  hasten  the  delivery,  whether  manual 
or  instrumental. 

But  it  is  not  to  cases  of  hemorrhage  after  abortion,  lasting  a  week  or 
even  two,  that  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to-day,  but  to  cases  of  far 
more  considerable  duration,  extending  to  several  weeks  or  even  months. 
The  fact  of  the  miscarriage  may  have  been  entirely  forgotten,  or  the  pa- 
tient may  not  have  known  that  she  was  pregnant;  if  the  physician  did 
not  attend  her  at  the  time  he  is  not  likely  to  connect  the  biemorrbage 
with  this  accident,  and  especially  if  not  aware  that  such  eases  may  occur, 
he  is  not  likely  to  suspect  any  such  connection  ;  he  finds  the  os  closed, 
and  gains  little  information  by  a  vaginal  examination,  and  may  long  treat 
in  vain  a  uterine  hiemorrhage  which  only  needs  for  cure  the  rtmoval  of 
the  cause — the  retained  placenta  or  membranes  of  an  abortion.  A 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  casi's  is  important,  then,  for  it  needs 
but  a  careful  examination  into  the  history  of  the  patient  to  enable  us  to 
detect  them  ;  once  recognized  they  can  be  successfully  treated.  Yet,  im* 
portant  as  they  are,  but  few  of  the  text  books  generally  in  use  distinctly 
treat  of  them,  many  merely  mention  the  liability  of  the  patient  to  hsmor- 
rhage  while  the  placenta  of  an  abortion  remains,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  defective  in  regard  to  the  treatment. 

There  ia  an  especial  period  of  pregnancy  during  which  abortion  is  pe- 
caliarly  liable  to  be  coinplicated  by  retained  placenta.  It  extends  from 
about  the  end  of  the  second  month  to  Ihe  end  of  the  fourth.  During  thia 
period  we  have  two  other  elements  of  difficulty  in  addition  to  those  already 
enumerated ;  they  are,  a  more  intimate  connection  of  the  placenta  with 
the  utenit,  and  its  small  size,  its  bulk  not  being  sufficient  for  the  expul- 
rive  contractions  of  the  uterus  (o  act  upon  efficiently.  Before  this  period 
the  attachments  of  the  ovum  to  the  uterus  are  alight,  and  it  is  generally 
thrown  off  entire,  while  after  the  fourth  mooth  the  process  aeumilates 
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itself  more  to  labor  at  tfirm  by  the  readier  separation  of  the  attachments, 
greater  bulk  for  the  utenia  to  exert  iu  powers  upon,  and  greater  facility 
of  access  by  the  hand  or  instruments  for  removal. 

Of  course  it  is  not  every  case  in  which  the  placenta  and  membranes  of 
an  abortion  are  retained  that  bEemorrhage  ensues.  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent modes  of  termination  which  may  occur.  They  may  retain  their 
vitality  for  an  indefinite  period,  or  they  may  undergo  decomposition,  soflen 
down  and  be  discharged  as  putrilage.  the  different  results  being  deter- 
mined, I  believe,  by  the  grtrater  oi  less  amount  of  detachment  which  has 
taken  place.  This  mod.;  of  throwing  off  the  remains  of  an  ovum  may 
have  no  worse  consequences  than  the  disagreeable  symptoms  naturally 
attending  it,  or  purulent  infection  may  result,  and  cause  a  fata)  termina- 
tion. But  I'etaining  vitality  by  means  of  attauhments  to  the  uterus,  the 
placenta  and  membranes,  or  portions  of  them,  may  be  discharged  at  any 
subsequent  time,  unchanged,  without  symptoms,  and  without  known  cause ; 
or,  ihey  may  be  more  or  leas  modified  by  subsequent  growth  giving  rise 
to  many  varieties  of  mole ;  or,  finally,  they  may  in  a  certain  number  of 
cases  keep  up  a.  profuse  htemorrhage,  either  continuous  or  intermittent, 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  It  is  to  this  class  of  cases,  as  before 
said,  that  I  call  your  attention,  and  will  now  report  those  I  have  m«t 

The  first  case  of  tins  kind  which  fell  under  my  care,  took  place  about 
two  years  ago,  and  occurred  to  a  middle  aged  woman  whom  I  had 
attended  twice  in  labor.  During  a  visit  to  an  eastern  town,  and  some  six 
weeks  before  I  was  called  to  see  her,  she  had  suffered  a  miscarriage.  The 
attack  was  sudden  and  in  the  night ;  by  the  time  the  physician  arrived 
the  process  was  over,  or  so  it  was  supposed,  and  he  neither  made  an  ex- 
amination, nor  instituted  any  treatment.  Soon  afler  her  arrival  home, 
she  had  began  to  suffer  from  atta4:ks  of  uterine  hcemorrhage,  which  came 
on  suddenly  and  gradually  increased  in  severity  until  they  now  demanded 
every  care  and  active  treatment.  I  had  no  hesitation  in  regard  to  the 
pathology  of  the  case ;  she  had  always  been  regular  in  her  menstrua- 
tion, had  never  before  had  menorrhagia,  and  the  attacks  of  flooding  were 
profuse  and  sudden  ;  I  therefore  decided  that  the  cause  of  the  haemor- 
rhage was  a  detainfd  portion  of  the  ovum,  and  treated  her  accordingly. 
I  used,  first,  remedies  to  promote  expulsion ;  gave  ergot  in  several  differ- 
ent forms,  and  repeatedly,  but  without  effect;  administered  different  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  and  astringents,  sucli  as  gallic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead; 
the  local  application  of  cold  both  externally  and  by  injections  into  the 
rectum;  but  all  measures  proved  useless  either  to  cause  ibe  expulsion  of 
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the  offending  bocly,  or  to- permanently  check  the  hiurnorrha;^;  every  few 
days  it  would  break  out  afresh,  uoCil  the  patient  waH  po  rediirnd  as  to  ex- 
cite grave  apprehen^iions  on  llie  pari  of  her  fri<'nd9.  It  now  oocurred  la 
me  that  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  would  permit  m<!  to  inlrodnre  a  hook 
or  forceps,  and  probably  to  effect  a  cure  in  tiiai  way;  I  llieretore  made 
Beveral  attempts  tointroituce  3)>on^  tents  but  fulled,  either  from  my  own 
awkwardness  or  from  unusual  diflieulties  in  the  way.  I  was  not  then 
aware  of  Sims'  phn  of  introducing  tliem  ihraugli  a  speculum,  holding  the 
uteruB  down  with  a  hook.  During  ihe  time  owupied  by  this  treatment 
word  had  gone  back  to  the  easlern  town  where  the  miscarrin<re  oeeurred, 
and  my  diagnosis  had  been  communicated  to  the  old  attendant  of  the 
iamily,  a  gentleman  in  whom  they  bad  implicit  conlidcnee,  and  one  who 
stands  very  high  in  the  profession.  To  my  astonishment  I  was  told  that 
he  declared  itimpoasible  for  any  portion  of  tlie  ovum  to  remain  during  so 
great  a  length  of  time ;  that  it  was,  indeed,  nonsense  to  take  such  a  view 
of  the  pathology  of  the  caae.  I  found  myself  now  seriously  compromised 
with  the  family  and  friends,  and  it  was  only  now  that  I  felt  the  lack  of 
information  upon  the  subject,  for  upon  turning  over  (be  uuthoriiies  to  find 
support  for  my  opinion,  F  could  not  readily  do  it,  nor  could  I  remember  or 
ascertun  where  I  had  firtt  learned  that  such  cases  do  occur.  Fortunately, 
just  at  this  time,  the  n'g  medicalrix  natura  cnme  to  my  assistance,  and 
proved  an  efficient  ally.  At  one  of  my  visits  I  was  shown  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance which  the  patient  had  expelled,  and  which  closely  resembled  a 
specimen  I  shall  show  you  from  another  case ;  this  at  once  con6rmed  my 
diagnosis  and  terminated  the  case,  for  there  was  no  return  of  the  haemor- 
rhage afterwards. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  May  of  the  present  year,  and  is  a  well 
marked  example  of  the  claj^  and  furnishes  an  excellent  illustration  of  ihc 
beniticent  effect  of  appropriate  treaimeul.  The  palienl  was  the  mother 
of  six  children,  a  healthy  woman,  and  had  never  suffered  from  any  men- 
strual irregularities.  I  found  her  suffering  from  uterine  htemorrbage 
which  had  continued  until  she  was  in  an  extremely  (.'ebililaled  condition. 
She  said  that  for  months  not  a  day  had  passed  without  profuse  losses  of 
blood,  and  her  blanched  countenance  and  feeble  pulse  indicated  Ihe  proba- 
ble truth  of  the  statement ;  she  was  now  so  weak  that  she  had  lainled 
upon  several  occasions  fi'om  rising  in  the  bed  to  the  sitting  position.  She 
had  been  under  the  care  of  three  different  physicians  in  succession,  all  ot 
whom  had  given  her  iron,  but  only  one  of  whom  had  made  a  vaginal  ex- 
amination. I  learned  from  her  that  about  Christmas,  while  lit^ing  a  heavy 
tub  of  clothes,  a  sudden  gush  of  blood  bad  taken  place ;  that  ibis  was  the 
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bi'srinniiig  of  the  trouble  which  hnd  since  nerer  entirely  ceased ;  she  had 
misled  tlic  tu'o  menstrual  periods  preceding  that  time,  but  did  not  know 
she  was  in  ihc  family  way,  nor  had  ^he  seen  anything  to  cause  her  to 
fluspect  that  she  had  miscarried.  A  vaginal  e:  amination  gave  no  parlicu' 
lar  information ;  the  nterua  aeomed  somewhat  heavier  and  larger  than 
nsual.  but  not  much,  and  the  ^t*  was  cTitirely  closed.  My  diagnosis  was 
ajain  that  the  retained  plai-cnta  of  lui  aborted  ovum  was  the  cause  of  the 
ha'moi  rliape.  and  1  felt  sure  of  it  from  my  experience  with  the  preceding 
case.  I  therefore  used  ergot,  controlling  the  loss  ot  blood  meanwhile  by 
the  tam])on.  When  in  a  day  or  two  I  had  convinced  myself  that  ergot 
would  not  effect  expulsion,  I  decided  nt  once  to  dilate  the  oa  with  sponge 
tents,  and  lose  no  more  time  in  ailmini^tering  internal  remedies.  Tlie 
dilatation  was  effected  in  about  forty  hours,  and  I  was  enabled  to  pans  my 
finger  into  the  tilenis,  but  I  could  feel  nothing  even  upon  depressing  the 
uterus  upon  it  with  llie  other  hand  acting  externally.  I  therefore  naturally 
dmibted  the  correctness  of  my  diagnosis,  and  proceeded  to  put  in  force 
another  measure  which  I  had  determined  upon,  and  for  which  the  patient 
was  now  pi-epared  ;  I  allude  (o  iatRi-uterine  injections,  the  use  of  which 
without  pnrvions  dilatation  of  the  os  is  now  generally  recognised  as  a  very 
dangerous  remedy.  I  therefore  carried  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  the 
long  pipe  of  a  syringe,  and  threw  in  a  mixture  of  the  liq  ferri.  sub.  suiph. 
with  five  ]iiirta  of  water,  applied  a  tampon,  and  left  directions  to  be  sent 
for  if  h-nemorrhage  again  broke  out.  About  twelve  hours  afterwards  I 
was  called,  and  upon  removing  the  plug,  found  lying  in  the  vagina  the 
spe<'imen  which  1  now  show  you.  It  is  much  shrunken  and  changed  by 
the  action  of  alcohol,  but  was  then  a  fleshy  mass  about  the  size  of  a  quar- 
ter dollar,  and  about  one-third  Its  diameter  in  thickness,  evidently  a  pla- 
centa of  the  early  monlhs«f  pregnancy.  The  woman  made  a  good  recov- 
ery ;  her  next  mcnstruatinn,  however,  was  so  profuse  as  to  cause  her  to 
send  for  me,  but  a  few  days  rest  in  bed  was  the  only  remedy  required. 

The  third  case  occurred  about  two  months  ago.  It  was  not  so  well 
maikcd  aa  the  others,  and  no  treatment  was  required,  but  it  illustrates 
extremely  well  the  i  ifluence  of  retained  placenta  in  exa^;erating  the 
menstrual  flow,  causing  menorrhagia  instead  of  metrorrhagia.  The 
patient  had  had  two  children  at  pretty  short  intervals,  and  in  March  laak 
found  herself  again  pregnant.  She  applied  to  me  to  cause  abortion,  which, 
was  refused.  Shortly  afterwards,  I  was  called  to  attend  her,  and  found 
miscarriage  going  on  with  pretty  severe  pains  and  considerable  hiemor-, 
rhage.  She  confessed  that  she  had  brought  it  on  by  means  of  a  pen, 
holdtir.     In  due  time  she  was  dKiiv«red,  and  I  thought  1  had  remsyad  al^ 
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the  afterbirth,  but  it  nao  done  with  difficulty,  and  not  without  tearing  it.' 
She  had  a  pretty  smart  attack  of  periloniiis,  but  after  recovery  fnim  this 
I  heard  no  more  of  her  until  about  the  middle  of  August,  five  months 
after  the  abortion.  I  was  called  then  to  prescribe  for  menorrbagia ;  she 
had  been  regular  every  month  since  I  attended  her  before,  but  the  flow 
was  always  too  profuse,  so  much  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  her  bed,  and 
now  to  demand  treatment.  I  advised  rest,  cold  applications,  and  pre- 
scribed an  astringent,  considering  it  the  consequence  of  the  preceding 
abortion,  in  another  sense  from  what  it  proved  to  be.  On  the  next  day  I 
was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  and  found  that  she  had  had  a  sudden  attack 
of  hemorrhage  so  severe  as  to  be  alarming,  but  it  had  ceased  before  my 
arrival  Upon  making  an  examination,  before  deciding  upon  the  treat- 
ment, I  found  lodged  in  tlie  os,  and  removed  easily,  the  specimen  I  now 
show  you. 

I  propose  now  to  examine  what  is  said  of  this  class  of  cases  by  writers 
upon  the  subject.  Beginning  with  those  of  our  own  country,  neither 
Bedford,  (ed.  of  1861,)  nor  Meigs,  (2d  ed.,  1852,)  make  any  distinct 
mention  of  them,  although  recognizing  the  difficulties  of  retained  placenta 
after  abortion,  its  expulsion  entire,  or  discharge  by  softening  into  putri- 
lage,  and  that  the  woman  is  liable  to  hemorrhage  so  long  as  it  remains. 
Hodge  distinctly  recognizes  them :  "If  llie  embryo  escape,  the  membranes 
may  be  retained  even  for  a  long  time,  and  may  possibly  give  rise  to  sub- 
sequent mischief,  by  keeping  up  a  bsemorrliagic  discharge  with  more  or 
less  pain."  (p.  465.)  He  recommends  nothing  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases,  however,  but  to  patiently  wait  for  uterine  contractions,  while  be 
recommends  vaginal  and  intra-uterine  injections  for  those  coses  in  which 
putrefaction  occurs.  The  English  writers  are  scarcely  fuller  upon  this 
point  than  our  own.  Churcbhill,  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1855,)  says  only  that 
hsmori'bage  is  to  be  feared  so  long  ae  any  port  of  the  membranes  remain, 
and  directs  very  fully  the  treatment  of  the  litemorrhage  occurring  at  the 
time,  but  says  nothing  of  the  protracted  cases  under  consideration.  Mur- 
phy, <2d  ed.,  London,  1862,)  says  but  little  more ;  he  mentions  one  case 
ifi  which  the  placenta  was  not  expelled  until  the  tenth  day,  and  I  there- 
foi^  judge  this  to  be  the  longest  period  of  retention  he  has  seen.  Rams- 
;bothp£i,  (American  ed.,)  speaks  clearly  of  the  retention  extending 
even  to  months,  and  causing  hemorrhage ;  for  treatment  he  advises  only 
.ergot  find  the  tampon.  Tyler  Smith,  (2d  ed.,  edited  by  Gardner,)  says 
parts  of  the  lOvum  may  remain  even  to  weeks,  but  says  nothing  of  the 
hsmorrbage  yhich  may  occur  at  bo  remote  a  period.  For  a  full  recog- 
,Didon  and  «oinpl«ta  duc^tion  of  those  coses,  we  must  consult  the  writen 
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of  ^continental  Europe;  fortunately  one  of  these,  and  one  containing  an 
excellent  conairleration  of  the  subject,  is  acceaaible  to  all.  I  allude  to 
C.aseaux,  translated  by  Bullock.  (Philadelphia,  1866.)  This  work  con- 
Inins  an  entire  cluipter  upon  the  delivery  of  the  afterhirth  of  abortion. 
One  caae  ia  mentioned  in  which  it  waa  not  ex]>elle(i  until  three -mouths 
subsequent  to  the  abortion,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  after 
the  escape  of  the  ovum,  "the  uterus,  being  partially  evacuated,  retracts, 
the  neck  closes  up,  and  the  symptoma  diaappear."  Further  measures  of 
treatment,  however,  I  believe  we  have  at  our  command.  Ei^ot  having 
foiled,  and  lie  has  never  seen  it  auccessful,  "  to  wait,  at  the  same  time 
watching  carefully,  is  all  that  can  be  done."  Joulin*  recognizes  fully  the 
difficulties  and  dangera  of  ubortion  with  retained  placenta:  "Abortion 
then  enters  u|ion  a  special  ptiase  which  demands  careful  surveillance,  for 
it  may  bring  dangei'  of  death."  He  mentions  one  caae  which  fell  under 
4iis  own  observation,  a  placenta  of  twin  pregnancy  was  not  expelled  for 
forty  days ;  there  was  no  bxmorrhage  during  this  time,  which  he  looks 
upon  as  exceptional.  Besides  ergot,  he  has  nothiog  to  recommend  bul 
waiting  and  watching,  prepared  to  act  whenever  symptoms  arise ;  and 
this  is  most  singular,  too,  for  on  the  same  page,  in  directing  the  treatment 
«t  those  cases  where  purulent  discharges  occur  with  pytomia^  he  advises 
the  dilatation  of  the  oa  with  sponge  tents  as  an  efficient  mode  of  bringing 
on  expulsive  contractions.  Devilliers,  the  writer  of  the  article  "  Avorte> 
ment,"  in  the  ^tHtveau  Dicttemnaire  de  Medecint  et  de  Chirurt/it 
jtraiigues,  fully  deaciibea  these  cases  and  recognizes  the  dangers  of 
them.  He  says  the  hemorrhage  may  be  kept  up  for  weeka  or  even 
months,  the  oe  having  closed,  and  an  examination  revealing  nothing  but 
«  somewhat  enlarged  uterus.  He  recommends  no  other  measures  of 
treatment  than  those  laid  down  by  Joulin. 

Among  the  Gcnnan  authors,  Siebold,t  in  his  clear  and  methodical  com- 
|>eiidium  of  midwifery,  distinctly  recognizes  the  cases,  atui  says  the 
hatmorrhage  may  be  kept  up  for  weeks  or  months.  Ia  treatroeDt,  too, 
we  here  find  an  approach  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  only  reliable 
treatment  of  tbese  cases — the  introduction  of  pieces  of  sponge,  squeezed 
out  of  decoction  of  altbea,  into  the  os  to  promote  the  expulsi<Hi  of  the 
retwned  portions  of  membranes  or  placeuta* 

More  receatly,  and  aince  the  occurrence  of  two  of  the  cases  detailed 
above,  an  atiide  has  appeared  from  another  European  writer  which  is  all 
that  could  be  desired  upon  the  subject.     It  may  be  fouod  in  Banking's 
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Abetraot,  (Jan.-July,  1867,  p.  2aC,)  under  the  title  of  "Incomplete 
AboMion,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Prof.  Breslau.  Here  we  find  men- 
tioned every  point  which  the  preceding  cases  illustrate  j  the  retention  of 
the  placenta  for  months,  the  persistent  heemorrhtige,  or  the  hasmorrhnge 
only  coming  on  after  a  considerable  time  from  the  miscarriage,  the  dosed 
oe  uteri,  and  the  difficulties  whieh  may  attend  a  diagnosis.  And  here, 
too,  better  than  all,  we  fiod  the  proper  treatm  nt  advised,  dilatation  of 
the  09  by  means  of  sponge  tents.  This  is  without  doubt  an  essential 
improvement  in  the  manngement  of  these  cases,  and  the  mensure  which 
should  be  put  iu  force  as  soon  as  ihe  nat^ure  of  the  case  is  made  out,  or 
even  as  a  means  of  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  without  losing  lime  with  other 
remedies.  With  me  the  use  of  this  means  was  original,  and  I  cannot  but 
say  that  I  was  pleased  to  find  a  course  I  had  adopted  sustained  by  such 
high  authority.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  why  it  should  be 
an  efficient  remedial  measure ;  the  great  obstacles  to  the  delivery  of  the 
placenta  are,  1st,  An  undilated  os ;  2d,  Want  of  expulsive  conlraclions 
of  the  uterua ;  3rd,  Attachments  between  the  uterus  and  afterbirth.  The 
first  obstacle  it  attacks  directly  by  opening  a  way  of  exit ;  the  second 
and  third  indirectly,  yet  efficiently,  because  we  know  that  expulsive  pains 
do  not  come  on  until  (he  os  is  dilated,  that  there  is  an  anragonism,  as  it 
has  been  termed,  between  the  dilating  and  expelling  actions  of  the  uterus, 
whereby  one  action  does  not  begin  until  the  other  is  completed ;  and  again 
that  to  break  up  the  adhesions  which  exist,  these  pains  are  the  best  of  all 
means,  and  generally  sufficient.  Should  they  not  prove  so,  then  the  dila- 
tation of  the  OS  has  rendered  easy  the  introduction  of  the  finger,  or  of 
such  instrument  u-i  may  be  chosen  to  aid  in  removing  the  offending  body. 

One  other  point  upon  remedies  deserves  mention.  There  is,  I  find,  a 
general  distrust  of  et^t  as  being  of  any  service  in  the  expulsion  of 
these  retained  placentae,  and  in  the  two  cases  where  I  administered  it,  it 
did  no  good.  There  is  undoubtedly  an  explanation  to  be  found  for  this ; 
it  is  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  uterus.  Ergot 
proves  efficient  as  an  ecbolic  in  proportion  as  the  full  term  of  pr«'gnancy 
is  reached,  and  in  the  early  months  proves  far  less  reliable.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  give  it,  as  I  have  done  heretofore,  but  with  diminished  confidence 
in  its  power  over  such  hemorrhages  as  I  have  described. 

The  cases  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention  may  not  occur  very 
frequently;  undoubtedly  the  number  I  have  met  with  in  a  little  more 
than  two  years  is  not  a  correct  index  of  tlieir  relative  frequency,  yet  I 
believe  they  are  frequent  enough,  as  they  are  of  sufficient  importance  to 
jiutify  the  time  devM«d  to  tb«m  tonlay. 
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Case  of  Eclampsia.     By  Dr.  L.  Humphreys,  South  Bend,  Ind, 

October  29ih.  1866,  at  two  oVlotk  a.  m.,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  B., 
a  highly  intelligent  lady,  of  nervoua-sangiiiue  temperament,  aged  3C,  and 
near  full  term  of  her  third  period  of  gestation,  (the  finit  after  her  second 
marriage — having  borne  two  uhildren  by  her  first  husbund,  both  children 
dying  in  infancy,  and  a  widowhood  of  ten  years  elapsing  before  her  aetond 
marriage.)  I  found  the  patient  had  paaaed  a  sleepless  nighl,  owing  to 
serene  neuralgia  of  the  fac-e  and  stomach.  laacertaincd  that  iliese  attacks 
were  periodiuil  in  character,  having  oectirred  tor  several  cunrieciiiive 
nights  prior  to  my  visit,  the  |>aro):ysma  cornmeneing  at  about  seven 
o'clock  p.  M^  continuing  until  morning,  and  an  almost  entire  exemption 
from  pain  during  the  day.  The  patient  had  taken  one-fonrih  of  a  grain 
of  morphine  at  bed  time  each  of  the  three  preceding  night.".  I  loiind  thu 
patient  with  a  flushed  countenance,  hot  skin,  quick  pulse,  which  was  some- 
what accelerated  above  that  ordinarily  found  in  pregnant  females,  limguo 
clean,  and  bowels  regular. 

As  the  jiatient  was  still  sufTcring  from  neuralgia  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
although  in  a  less  degree  than  through  the  early  and  middle  portions  of 
the  night,  1  prescribed  one-fourth  grain  doses  of  acetate  of  morphine, 
to  be  repented  as  occasion  required,  for  the  relief  of  pain,  and  with  a  view 
of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  paroxysm,  sulph.  quinine  through  the 
day,  (at  the  ri*k  of  inducing  premature  labor,). until  sixteen  grains  had 
been  taken.  At  six  o'clock  p.  m.  found  the  patient  suffering  from  slight 
return  of  neuralgia,  but  less  severe  than  on  former  evenings ;  skin  moisl, 
pulse  moderately  full.  She  had  passed  the  day  comfortably  ;  good  appe- 
tite. Prescribed  at  this  visit  a  continuance  of  the  morphine,  if  required, 
and  sulphuric  ether  in  half  drachm  dow^s  every  three  or  four  hours,  to 
relieve  flatulence  of  the  stomach,  from  which  the  pMient  suffered  consid- 
erably. At  nine  o'clock  P.  u.  the  same  evening,  I  received  a  message 
that  my  patient  was  suffering  intensely,  and  desired  my  presence  imme- 
diately, and  while  on  my  way  met  another  messenger  with  the  unwelcome 
intelligence  that  Mi's.  B.  was  in  convulsions.  On  entering  her  room  I 
fonndheriti  bed,  surrounded  by  female  friends  and  her  husband,  who  were 
in  great  alarm  at  her  condition.  The  patient  was  in  convulsions,  her  body 
excessively  agitated  and  uncontrollable,  the  countenance  of  a  bluish  or 
violet  hue.  fixed  stare  of  the  eyes,  pupils  dilated  and  globes  turned  obliquely 
upward,  nostrils  distended,  angles  of  the  moulh  drawn  backward.  fi'aluri'S 
sharpened,  trunk  rigid,  hands  convulsively  clenched,  head   turned  over 
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backwards,  mouth  half  open  and  tongue  protruding,  foreanoB  ri^d  and  ex- 
cessively proaated,  legs  flexed  upun  tlie  thighs,  feet  and  toes  strongly 
flexed.  (In  subsequent  attacks  there  was  frequently  opisthotonos,  the  pa- 
tient resting  upon  the  heels  and  occiput.)  The  walls  of  the  abdomen 
were  rigid,  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  were  affected  by  a  violent 
trembling,  in  short,  well  maked  epileptiform  convulsions.  I  learned  from 
the  nurse  that  at  the  moment  the  convulsions  came  on,  the  patient  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  ray  head,  water,  spasms !  "  I  immediately  gave  cliloroform 
by  inhalation,  applied  cold  to  ibe  head,  warmth  to  the  feet  and  lower  ex- 
tremities. In  a  few  minutes  the  convulsive  action  ceased,  the  patient  con- 
tinuing in  profound  stupor.  An  examination  per  vaginam  revealed  a 
closedosuieri,  mounted  "well  up">on  the  sacrum,  and  no  evidence  afforded 
of  uterine  action.  About  an  ounce  of  very  dark  colored  urine  was  drawn 
off  with  a  cathet«r,  and  a  less  quantity  was  obtained  in  six  ')r  seven  hours 
after,  indicating  almost  Buppi'eeeion  of  that  secretion.  The  rectum  was 
emptied  by  an  enema.  The  patient  remained  in  stupor  for  half  an  hour 
after  the  cessation  of  the  first  attack,  when  the  convulsions  returned  more 
violent  than  at  first,  continuing  from  eight  to  ten  minutes ;  chloroform  was 
treely  given  in  each  return  ot  convulsions,  commencing  its  use  at  the  first 
indication  of  their  return,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  anticipate  their  attackst 
shorten  their  duration,  and  mitigate  their  violence.  After  the  second  at- 
tack there  was  no  recurrence  of  the  convulsions  until  half  past  two  o'clock 
A.  H.,  (nearly  four  hours  afterwanls,)  the  patient  meanwhile  remaining 
quiet,  once  or  twice  being  aroused  to  partial  consciousness.  Much  of 
the  time  respiration  was  deep,  at  limt-s  sterlorous.  During  llie  inter- 
vals of  exemption  from  paroxysms,  the  skin  was  moist,  puUe  about  eighty 
per  minute,  not  very  full;  during  the  convulsive  attacks, the  pulse  vaiied 
greatly ;  sometimes  bo  rapid  as  scarcely  to  be  counted,  at  others,  hardly 
perceptible  at  the  wrist,  when  the  surtaceot  the  body  wculd  become  cool, 
the  capilUries  congested,  and  several  times  the  pallor  of  death  seemed  to 
pass  over  the  countenance,  and  every  indicuiion  givvo  of  a  speedy  fatal 
termination. 

At  half  pttst  two  the  convulsions  returned  with  increased  violence,  and 
continued  to  recur  at  intervals  of  from  half  an  hour  to  one  hour,  eavli  at- 
tack laaiing  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  At  three  o'clock,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  revealed  no  positive  dilatation,  but  less 
rigidity.  A  repetition  at  seven  disclosed  the  os  dilated  hall  an  inch, 
and  disposed  to  yield,  still  "  high  up  "  and  difficult  to  reach.  At  nine 
the  opening  was  increased,  parts  solt  and  more  yielding ;  ascentuned 
that   the  head  ol  the  child  was  preaenting.      Gava  ini'iuion  of  ergot 
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in  limited  quantities,  (as  the  patient  had  difliculty  id  swallowiog,)  with 
one-quarter  grain  doses  of  tartrate  of  antimony  every  twenty  minutes 
until  Tomiting  ensued.  Cp  to  this  time  not  ttte  slightest  evidence  was 
siforded  of  any  expulsive  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  uterus,  nor  were  there 
any  genuine,  well  marked,  spontaneous  contractions  of  that  organ  during 
the  entire  period  of  parturition.  At  half  past  nine  proceeded  to  "  flood  or 
shower"  the  mouth  of  th«  womb  and  its  surroundings,  with  tepid  water, 
by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  syringe ;  this  was  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
afler  which  an  examination  showed  increased  enlargement  of  the  opening. 
I  then  proceeded  to  detach  the  membranes  from  the  interior  of  the  womb 
near  its  mouth,  with  the  point  of  the  linger,  afler  which  one  end  of  a  large 
sized  gum  catheter  was  introduced  within  the  os  uteri,  and  through  it  a 
stream  of  tepid  water  was  slowly  injected ;  this  was  continued  for  twenty 
minutes.  An  examination  showed  considerable  dilatation  of  the  on,  sotl  and 
yielding  at  the  edges.  Introduced  the  index  finger  within  the  03,  and  by 
gentle,  steady  traction  up  its  edge  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  excited 
slight  contractions  of  the  womb  upon  its  conterts,  these  conirai'tlona  ceas- 
ing as  soon  as  the  traction  was  discontinued.  By  repeating  these  tractile 
efforts,  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  there  was  tome  descent  of  the  contents 
of  the  womb,  and  a  gradual  yielding  of  the  surrounding  sofl  parte.  At 
two  P.  U.  the  membraneous  sac,  or  *'  bag  of  waters"  began  to  form. 
The  sac  was  punctured  with  the  point  of  curved  scissors,  the  waters  es- 
caping slowly ;  by  traction  as  before  upon  t  e  edge  of  the  open  mouth  - 
of  the  womb,  contractions  of  that  organ  were  excited  at  proper  intervals 
until  the  head  of  the  child  was  engaged  in  the  inferior  strait.  At  half 
past  three  the  vertex  being  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  proceeded  to  apply 
the  forceps,  and  delivered  a  well  developed  living  child.  The  pulsation 
of  the  umbilical  cord  was  moderately  strong,  but  it  was  some  minutes  be- 
fore respiration  was  well  established  in  the  child.  That  it  wai  alive  under 
the  circumstances  surprised  all.  At  four  o'clock  the  labor  was  completed, 
and  the  mother  "placed  in  bed,"  nineteen  hours  after  the  convulsions  began. 
The  paroxysms  continued  to  recur  about  once  an  hour,  each  attack  less 
violent  and  of  shorter  duration,  until  eleven  o'clock,  twenty-six  hours 
from  their  commencement.  Directed  cold  to  the  head  and  warmth  to  the 
feet,  gave  from  ten  to  hfleen  drops  of  Tilden's  fluid  extract  of  belladonna, 
at  intervals  of  an  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours,  and  all  the  patient  could 
swallow  of  a  strong  solution  of  acetate  of  potash  at  proper  intervals,  also 
all  the  concentrated  beef  tea  she  could  take.  This  plan  was  pursued  with 
a  view  of  contndling  the  convulsions,  quieting  the  nervous  system,  and 
exciting  increased  secretion  from  the  kidneys.    If  the  received  opinion  ia 
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ponrct,  that  pressure  of  the  frmvid  iitcniit  upon  thu  rennl  veins,  is 
the  phipf  cause  of  pnerpiTal  eonvalsions  by  which  Jirea  or  carbonate  of 
ammonia  is  not  properly  eliminaicil  from  the  blood,  and  hence  hlood  poison- 
in?  nffi'cting  tiie  brain  and  ncrvoua  centers,  thi-n  ihe  indicntiong  were  to 
stimulate  Ihe  action  of  the  kidneys  lut  mm-h  as  pa'(«ible.  November  1st, 
seven  o'elok  A.  M.,  (second  day  nfter  jmrtnrilion,)  found  the  patient  had 
passed  a  comparatively  coinforlahle  night,  after  the  ee-sntion  of  convul- 
sions at  eleven  p.  m.  Pulse  <inile  smut]  and  tccble,  lespimlion  rather 
in-e;^uhir  and  slphinpr,  exiremiliea  warm  capillary  circnlatlon  better, 
coiniii'nanee  flushed,  pupils  ranch  d  1  led  (prolalily  in  some  ii:ea- 
sure  from  the  effects  of  the  bellado  a.)  n(  1  m  n  very  mneb  distended, 
giving  out  Ihe  clear  drum-like  nsonin  e  on  p  re  a  on,  no  urine  voided, 
toi-hial  disiliarge  profuse.  Drew  off  two  an  I  a  1  alt  pints  of  urine  with 
anilheier,  gave  emulsions  of  lurpen  e  I  ci  or  oil  in  proper  qiiiinii- 
lies,  at  intervals  dnrin<r  the  day,  applying  freely  over  the  distended  abdo- 
men, oitiiment  of  oi!  of  lurpeniine.  Coniinut-d  solution  of  acetate  of  potash, 
alternated  with  infusion  of  buehn  leaves  also  exlnict  of  belladonna,  the 
latter  at  longer  intervals  (him  before.  At  evenhig found  (he  patient  much 
improved,  pulse  stronger,  sotnewhat  aeeeleitiled,  akin  moist.  The  oil  and 
turpentine,  aided  by  injections,  had  moved  the  bowels  sufficiently :  abdo- 
men slill  very  mneh  distended,  and  much  tenderness  on  pressure  over  the 
hypogastric  rcLrion.  Drew  off  a  pint  or  moi-e  of  highly  colowd  urine  hb 
■  it  was  at  first.  Pupils  still  dilated.  Continued  trentment,  giving 
loss  belladonna  at  longer  inteivals,  combining  with  ihe  latter  Norwood's 
tr.  veratrura  virido.  Friday  morning.  November  2d,  seven  a,  m.,  found  Ihe 
patient  had  parsed  a  eomlbrtahle  night,  and  that  she  evinced  for  the  first 
time  since  the  evening  of  llie  first  ailai-k,  some  little  iutelligenee.  in  recog- 
nizing  ihe  voices  of  her  mother  and  her  husband ,  much  troubled  with 
optical  illusions,  {probably  in  pjtrt  from  the  effieets  of  belladonna,) 
the  eyes  slill  turned  up  obliquely,  as  they  were  during  the  convulsions. 
Complains  that  objects  are  greatly  magnilied,  "  a  human  hand  ap]>earing  as 
large  as  an  ordinary  chair;"  says,  "she  thinks  she  will  he  eonfined  soon, 
and  su^esls  that  the  doctor  be  called,"  etc.  When  told  she  had  given 
birth  10  a  living  child,  said,  "the  child  was  deformed,"  was  certain  ils 
hands  were  not  "  natural,"  a  vagary  she  had  been  troubled  with  for  months 
before  confinemenl,  as  I  subsequenily  learned,  Some  febrile  action  of  an 
intermitient  type  ensued,  whieh  yielded  to  piwper  doses  of  sulphate  of 
quinine.  Her  intelligence  eontiiiued  to  improve  as  time  wore  on ; 
the  tympanites  subsided  in  a  week  or  ten  days;  the  bladder  had 
to  ba  sm^lisd  ouck  or  twicv  u  day  Jor^fuut  or  fivv  day^  after  partun- 
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lion;  tlie  use  of  Uliirctics.  such  as  ari'tati;  of  puiitsh,  emulsioiig  of  batsnm 
or  eopiiiba,  was  continucil  ibr  some  weeks;  llii;  unne  gave  evidence  Ibr 
quite  a  length  of  time,  of  exeess  of  urii;  aeid  and  albumen,  antl  erystalline 
sediment  of  reddisli  color  was  Jeposileil.  Much  pain  was  experienced  by 
Ihe  puiieni  in  voiding  urine,  just  before  and  after  tlie  flow ;  the  pains  were 
usually  referred  lo  ihe  neck  of  ilie  bladder  and  the  meatut  uriaaritis.  No 
lesions  of  these  parts  could  be  detected,  and  the  pain^  were  probably  the 
result  of  altered  sensibility  of  the  parts.  Tliis  difiu'ulty  is  not  well  over- 
come at  present,  (December  10th,)  but  is  gradually  subsiding.  Sotne 
tumefaction  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lell  side  ensued,  as  there  had 
been  of  both  prior  lo  conlinemen;,  and  there  was  also  partial  paralysis  of 
this  limb,  greuiest  in  the  calf  of  the  leg  and  sole  of  the  foot,  underneath 
the  metatarsal  Ixines,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  prtissure  of  the  gravid  uteru» 
on  some  plexus  or  nerve  center.  This  was  not  referable  to  the  spinal 
cord,  else  both  extremities  would  have  been  ulfe<tled.  This  paralysis  has 
not  yet  disappeared,  but  is  gradually  ''  fading  out."  At  present  manifeiits 
itself  in  ^laWi'o/ lu^is  of  sensibility  and  motion,  and  considerable  soreness 
of  the  parts  on  pressure.*  The  secretion  of  mdk  began  on  the  sixth  day 
after  parturition,  and  has  been  abundant  since.  The  lochia  were  about  as 
usual,  perhaps  not  quite  so  free.  The  patient  sits  up  moNt  of  each  day 
at  the  present  writing ;  can  walk  with  a  "  limping,  halting  gait."  Her  ap- 
petite is  excellent.  The  child  is  very  healthy,  and  exempt  from  undue 
nervous  excitability  or  eonvulsivc  tendency.  _ 

Such  was  the  happy  lenainatioo  of  a  most  friglitful  case  of  toxcemia, 
or  blood-poisoning  of  this  type,  a  large  per  centage  of  which  proves  fatal 
demonstrating  to  (he  medical  man  his  professional  impotency  and  utter 
inability  to  slay  the  ravages  of  the  "fell  destroyer"  ruthlessly  striking 
down,  (happily  not  often,)  those  of  a  seK,  the  most  refined  and  cultivated, 
the  chief  adornment  of  our  social  circle,  the  light  and  life  of  our  homes, 
while  fulfilling  her  duty,  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  the  propagation  of 
the  human  race. 

Some  reflection  on  the  cause  and  pathology  of  puerperal  convulsions  will 
conclude  this  report.  Uretmia  consists  io  disturbed  action  of  the  two  nervous 
centers,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  producing  either  coma,  partial  or  complete 
convulsive  paroxysms.  I'hese  disturbances  are  directly  traceable  to  the 
action  of  the  peculiar  poison  constituting  uriemia,  ou  nervous  centers,  and 
arepreity  conclusively  demonstrated  to  be  produced  from  the  accumulation 
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of  urea  in  the  blood.  Whatever  m^y  be  the  other  causes  which  operate 
in  producing  this  peculiar  kind  uf  blood-poisoning,  it  lias  been  conclusively 
ehown  that  pressure  upon  the  renal  oeim,  thus  obstructing  renal  circula- 
lation,  is  the  chief  cause.  During  gestiition  there  ia  more  or  less  pressure 
by  the  gravid  uterus  upon  the  renal  veins.  Statistics  show  that  more 
cases  of  eclampsia  occur  in  primipaise  than  in  mulliparte.  In  the 
former  the  abdominal  walls  are  less  yielding  and  relaxable  than  in 
the  latter.  In  primiparce,  the  impregnated  uterus  is  more  nearly  in  the 
same  line  with  the  axis  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  hence  the 
greater  would  be  the  pressure  on  the  retial  circulation,  and  in  proportion 
as  the  abdominal  walls  relax  and  loosen  their  original  tension,  (as  in  mul- 
tiparous  females.)  and  thus  permit  a  departure  of  the  uterus  forward  from 
the  direct  line  of  ascent,  will  this  obstruction  of  the  renal  circulation  by 
pressure  of  the  uterus  be  lessened. 

In  the  above  case,  although  not  a  primiparous  patient,  twelve  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  birth  rf  the  last  child  and  the  one  preceding  it. 
During  this  time  would  not  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  have  regained 
much  of  their  original  firmness  ?  The  patient  informed  me  that  during 
her  last  period  of  gestation,  the  child  in  utero  appeared  to  "stand  up 
straight,"  and  that  there  was  not  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  that 
existed  in  her  second  gestation.  Do  not  these  facts  throw  some  light  on 
the  cause  of  the  attack  in  the  case  here  reported  ? 

KOTE. — The  following  synopsis  of  a  case  similar  in  many  of  its  fea- 
tur*!8  to  that  of  Mrs.  B.,  is  rather  a  remarkable  coincidence,  as  occurring 
in  the  person  of  &fuU  coutin  of  Mrs.  6. 

June  l5th,  1867,  Mrs.  P.,  aged  27,  primipara,  of  nervous  tempera- 
ment, was  taken  in  labor  at  three  A.  M.,  and  soon  af\«r  was  attacked  with 
violent  convul  ions,  which  continued  more  or  less  severe  until  five  o'clock 
F.  M.  on  the  1 6ih,  when  she  died.  I  was  called  in  consulta  ion  on  the  first 
day  of  the  labor.  The  patient  was  delivered  by  forceps  about  four 
o'cloi^k  on  tbe  Idth,  of  a  living  healthy  child,  but  was  never  conscious  al^er 
the  first  attack.  The  urine  was  the  same  in  character,  and  nearly  sup- 
pressed as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  B.  After  parturition  the  case  was  quite 
promising  of  a  favorable  lerminalion,  but  the  impression  upon  the  brain  and 
nervous  centers  was  so  profound  and  overwhelming  timt  the  patient  did 
not  rally. 
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Sifphililic  PunJjjsh  of  Aecommodatiuu.     By  JosErH  G.  BuGKKa,  M,  1)., 
Madison. 

Tlie  following  railier  rare  case  is  reporied  as  illusirati  g  one  of  the 

vagarifs  of  svphitis,  that  Proteus  among  diseases:     ,  30 

years  olU,  small,  not  vigorous,  pri.>eenled  himself  in  the  following  condi- 
tion; Right  eye  normal;  Icf)  eye,  circumorbilul  pain;  large  dilation  of 
pupil ;  inability  lo  read  the  largest  print  clearly  neart^r  than  sis  feet. 
Ophthalmoscope  discovered  noiliing  abnormal,  either  in  retina,  choroid, 
or  refractive  media,  but  sim|)ly  that  the  latter  were  adjusted  for  static 
refraction  (distance)  only,  and  that  dynamic  refraction  could  not  be  in- 
duced by  any  effort.  With  No.  8  convex  glass,  vision  was  rendeied  nor- 
mal for  the  fixed  distance  of  eight  inches,  the  artificial  equivalent  for  the 
tacking  dynamic  refraction  being  thus  supplied. 

There  being  no  intraoccular  lesion,  or  paralysis  of  muscles  of  globe, 
lids,  or  face,  it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  there  was  an  interruption  of 
innervation  of  ciliary  muscle,  and  iris,  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  ophthalmic  ganglion,  anterior,  that  is,  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  5th 
and  3rd  pair  of  nerves  which  supply  those  muscles  before  mentioned. 
The  character  of  this  interruption  was  indicated  with  some  degree  of 
certainly  by  the  previous  history  of  the  patient.  He  stated  that  he  had 
been  treated  a  year  before  for  constitutional  syphilis.  No  signs  present, 
excepting  small  ulcer  oo  tongue,  and  condition  of  eye.  This  latter  was 
unhesitatingly  referred  to  an  induration  or  nodosity  somewhere  in  back 
part  of  orbit,  lower  side,  just  anterior  to  sphenoidal  fissure. 

Wafers  of  the  Calabar  bean  were  introduced,  and  soon  reduced  the 
size  t^  pupil,  and  enabled  the  patient  to  read  at  eight  inches  with  a  No. 
14  glass.  The  influence  of  the  bean  being  only  palliative,  on  third  day 
it  was  slopped,  and  glasses  were  used  when  it  was  necessary  to  see  well 
at  the  usual  near  point.  Gave  six  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  a  gill 
of  water,  three  times  a  day,  and  an  ointment  of  sulphate  of  morphia  to 
annoint  lids  at  night.  Improvement  began  in  three  days.  Gradually 
the  glasses  wpre  lessened  in  power,  until  at  the  end  of  two  months  they 
were  no  longer  needed.  As  the  accommodation  improved,  the  mydriasis 
disappeared.  It  was  necessary  once  or  twice  to  omit  the  iodide,  oning 
to  gastric  irritation  for  a  day  or  tna  During  the  last  month,  gave  iron 
and  cinchona  with  the  potassium,  alternating  daily.  At  end  of  third 
month,  paralysis  of  ciliary  muscle  was  cured  entirely.  Putienl,  however, 
for  safety,  continues  to  keep  himself  slightly  under  the  iotluence  of  the 
remedy. 
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Veratriim  Viride — Is  it  a  Heart  Stimulaatf     By  T.  S.  Gat,  Versailles. 

Tlie  article. in  Ihe  September  isme,  ''  leralruni  Viride a  Stimulant"  by 
S.  D.  Turney.  M.  D.,  iiitnieted  our  attention  in  several  pariii.>uiurs. 

It  ia  not  our  pieaent  impression  thai  tile  profession  will  agree  with  the 
author,  ■'  that  in  almost  every  artiele  that  has  yet  been  published,  an  er- 
roneous view  has  been  taken  of  its  action,"  nor  can  all  endorse  his  con- 
clusions, that  it  is  adapted  only  "in  the  latter  singes  of  acute  diseases,  or 
where  the  violent  reaction  has  subsided  and  the  heart  ie  failing  from 
eshaustion." 

A  biief  review  of  these  positions,  and  the  reconlcd  experience,  may 
ehow  more  satisfactorily  the  jiosition  of  the  profession,  as  well  as  the 
conditions  in  which  veratrum  is  indicated  and  used. 

The  doctor  says  it  has  hastily  been  called  a  deprestant,  a  sedative,  an 
adjunct  to,  or  subUitvie  for  the  lancet,  wit)  "  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
lessening  the  force  of  the  heart," 

This  is  eertiunly  a  nusapprehensioc  and  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
medical  literature  upon  this  subject. 

From  Professor  Tully  in  1830  to  the  present  time,  many  articles  hare 
appeared  upon  the  action  and  adaptation  ot  veratrum,  and  with  a  most 
remarkable  uniformity  of  agreement ;  among  which  may  be  found  the 
names  Norwood,  Aran,  Piiul  Delacy  Baker,  Davidson,  Allen,  Zeigler, 
Atherson,  Vedder,  Barker,  and  many  others,  slating  its  prominent  action 
to  be  in  controlling  tke  freqiuw:^,  (and  not  force,)  of  the  heart's  action, 
and  diminishing  nervous  excitement — all  agree  that  it  is  a  sedative  to 
thit  freqjuney  through  the  nervous  centers.  And  most  of  these  with  all 
later  observers  also  agree  in  its  adaptation  equally  in  acute  and  chronic — 
in  the  asthenic,  as  well  as  what  is  termed  sthenic  forms  of  disease — Jirst  as 
well  as  last  stages. 

Dr.  Zeigler  announced  as  his  experience,  a  short  time  after  the  atten- 
tion of  the  profesiiion  was  called  to  Ihe  use  of  the  drug,  (and  which  has 
since  been  corroborated  by  many  thousand  repetitions,)  that  it  was  a  prin- 
ciple "that  as  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  diminished,  the  volume  in- 
creased." And  Dr.  Woodard,  an  intelligent  observer,  in  some  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  in  18G0,  pointed  out  clearly  the  fallacy  of  the  fears  ant) 
supposition  that  inasmuch  as  it  diminished  the  fi-equeney  of  the  heart's 
action,  that  it  would  also  depress  its  physical  force. 

And  veratium  is  now,  and  has  been,  esteemed  by  the  profession  as 
being  worth  all  other  aiticies  combined  in  the  treatment  of  acule  diitatet. 
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but  not  in  the  light  of  a  lancet,  nor  a  depreuant,  nor  with  the  "avowed 
intention  of  lessening  the  force  of  the  lieart." 

Even  C,  Handheld  Jones,  in  his  first  experience  with  the  remedy  in 
the  most  acule  inflammatory  diseases,  was  ready  to  cry  Eureka,  declaring 
a  eorrol>onition  of  the  very  favor^le  testimony  of  hiB  American  breth- 
ren. Is  all  this,  and  the  untold  experience  of  its  beneficial  influence  in 
acute  forms  of  disease,  contradicted  by  any  observatiou,  that  it  is  not 
indicated  that  "it  may  do,  and  sometimes  does,  serious  injury?"  And 
i'hoiild  it,  in  the  face  of  facts,  be  held  i'b  reserve,  to  be  brought  up  at  the 
close  of  the  engag(>menl,  "  when  the  pulse  grows  rapid  and  the  heart 
beats  with  f«ebl«  impulse,  and  death  is  threatened  from  the  exhaustion 
of  the  organ  ?  "  And  is  not  the  I'eason  assigned  for  withholding  it  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  disease  quite  as  much  at  variance  with  facts  ? — to  wit,  that 
by  w>  doing  we  fmcrease  (lie  already  excesiivf  action  of  the  heart. 

It  is  erronetHis  intuition,  and  is  eonlmry  to  otwervaiion  and  experience 
with  the  drug,  and  well  established  principles  in  physiology. 

Frequent  and  vioteiU  action  of  the  heart  can  not  occur  at  the  same  tiiae. 
It  mailers  not  whether  the  conditions  which  augment  the  frequency  exist 
physiokipiejdly  or  palbologicatly,  the  force  of  the  heart's  contractions  will 
bear  om.  ittcrease  ratio  to  that  frequency. 

Tlie  experiments  of  Ilering  and  others,  .show  conclusively  that  this 
is  tJic  unvarying  law  gi>vcniing  the  central  and  motive  power  of  the 
circulation. 

Therefore,  which  shall  we  say ;  that  the  heart  is  sloieed  by  increase  of 
mvKiilar  force,  or.  ibal  muscular  force  is  inereased  by  virtue  of  diminu- 
tiiin  of  its  fretineney  !' 

This  involves  all  contained  ia  the  idea  of  ieurt  stimulant.  No  one,  we 
think,  will  9ay,  because  the  cessation  of  violent  exercise  diminishes  the 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  and  an  increase  of  its  muscular  force 
follows  as  the  legitimate  apd  natural  consequence,  that  the  cessation  is  a 
heart  stimulant.  Nor  can  ,any,  with  more  reason,  claim  for  veratrum  a 
like  classification,  even  in  ths  last  stages  of  patholugieal  conditions. 

If  S|jeaking  for  the  prolessioo  we  would  say,  while  certain  it  caa  b» 
used  safely  and  benefieiiJIy  in  all  acute  diseases  showing  an  increase  in 
frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  they  are  equally  certun  that  it  is  indi- 
cated in  other  conditions,  and  especially  so  in  all  stages  of  debility — the 
bcart  liaving  frequency,  and  consequently  want  of  force.  And  they  are 
of  one  opinion  that  tlus  empirically  of  itself  proves  it  do  heart  stimulant  t 
that  its  action  is  not  apoo.  the  heart  at  all;  but  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
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circulation  are  the  consequence  of  primary  impre^Rion  upon  the  nervone 
cells  or  centers. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  therapeutics  of  veratnim  viride  ia 
pretty  well  understood  in  this  country,  and  the  placp  assigned  it  by  cran- 
mon  consent  is  perhaps  as  near  in  accordance  with  rational  medicine  aft 
our  nomenclature  will  admit. 


Gonorrheal  JiieumtUitm. 

[Our  readers  have  doubtless  been  inlerestcd  in  the  case  of  gonorrh«eaI 
rheumatism,  reported  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  by  Dr.  Gris- 
wold.  The  subjoined  views  of  one  of  the  leading  French  authorities, 
which  we  should  have  presented  last  month,  will  be  found  interesting  in 
connection  with  that  report:  they  are  remarks  made  by  Alfred  Foumier  in 
a  discussion  in  the  Society  Medicate  det  IJiypitaax  de  Pant,  which  is  fully 
reported  in  the  Archivet  Gimralet  de  Midecine,  March,  1867. — ^T.  P.] 

Foumier  IjelieTcd  in  the  specific  nature  of  blenorrliagic  rheuroatism. 

1st.  The  blenorrbagia,  or  more  properly  the  urethral  affection,  is  not 
only  the  occasional  cause  of  rheumatism ;  it  is  the  efficient,  direct,  neces- 
aaty  cause.  2d.  The  articular  or  other  complications  of  blenorrbagia 
are  very  different  from  simple  rheumaiism,  very  different  as  to  symptoms, 
as  to  localizations,  as  lo  evolution,  as  to  possible  complications,  as  to 
future  consequences,  and  hereditary  transmission,  etc.,  whence  can  he 
inferred  an  essential  dfierence  between  these  two  maladies. 

The  following  characters  distinguish  them  from  each  other;  1.  The 
recognized  and  established  cause  of  an  attack  of  simple  rheumatism  is 
the  inflaence  of  cold,  or  of  a  rheumatic  diathesis.  From  perstmal  re- 
searches, M.  Foumier  affirms  that  cold  or  moisture  are  absolutely  tbreign 
to  the  manifestations  of  blenorrhagic  rheumatism :  nor  has  an  hereditary 
or  acquired  arthritic  diathesis  any  more  influence.  The  cause  of  these 
manifestations  is  the  blenorrhaj];ia,  and  we  see  patients  who,  independently 
of  any  preceding  cause,  have  rheumatism  with  each  new  blenorrbagia. 

2.  The  symptoms  o6er  differences  not  less  marked.  Blenorrhagic 
rheumatism  is  oftenest  apyretic,  or  if  there  should  be  fever,  it  is  less 
intense,  less  persistent  than  in  simple  rheumatism ;  it  is  neither  accompa- 
Died  with  the  profou::d  depression,  nor  with  the  sympathetic  phenmnena 
which  are  observed  in  acute  rheumatism.  Blenorrhagic  rheumatism  is  quite 
often  mono-articular,  or  at  least  it  ia  never  generalised  over  the  system  to 
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the  Bams  extent  as  simple  rheumatiam ;  often  it  is  almost  iodolent,  oe 
quite  in  character  with  a  trae  arthritis  it  is  exceedingly  painful;  it 
is  mudt  more  fixed ;  it  does  not  offer  those  sudden  or  rapid  delitet- 
CBTices,  frequent  in  common  rheumatism ;  resolution  takes  place  witli 
greater  difficulty,  and  often  leaves  behind  a  hydrarthrosis  which  is  rare 
in  the  laet ;  finally,  the  blood  does,  not  present  the  buBy  coat  ao  constant 
in  acute  simple  rheumatism. 

3.  The  complications  in  the  great  serous  memhrames,  which  simple 
rbeunialtam  develops,  are  as  rare,  as  exceptional  as  possible  in  blenor- 
rhagie  rheumtLtism. 

In  return,  this  has  a  very  curious  localization,  which  fails  in  simple 
rheumatism :  it  is  ophthalmia,  not  that  which  results  from  the  contamina- 
tion »f  blenorrhagic  pus,  but  that  form  known  as  metastatic,  or  from 
internal  cause,  essentially  benign  in  comparison  with  the  preceding,  almoat 
always  aliecting  both  eyes,  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other  with  re- 
markable mobility.  '  In  forty-five  cases,  M.  Foumier  has  observed  seven- 
teen in  which  iher's  was  association  with  articular  symptoms. 

The  evolution,  tbe  duration,  the  terminations  of  the  two  maladies 
equally  diflfer. 

As  lo  treatment,  while  general  remedies  succeed  beat  in  simple  acute 
rheumatism,  on  tbe  contrary,  in  blenorrhagic  rheumatism  local  means, 
(local,  blood-letting,  blisters,  painting  with  tincture  of  iodine,  absolute 
immobilization,  etc.,)  are  efficacions. 

Finally,  recurrences  are  very  frequent  in  each  disease,  but  onder  very 
difleaenl  conditions.  Simple  rheumatism  recurs  under  causes  the  same 
as  those  which  have  produced  a  first  attack :  cold  moisture,  etc,  or  from 
constitutional  dispoeilion.  IMenorrhagic  rheumatism,  on  the  contrary, 
repeats  itself  only  as  the  result  of  a  new  bleaorrhagia. 

From  the  establishment  of  these  differences,  both  numerous  and  radi- 
cal, continues  M.  Foumier,  I  believe  mj'self  authorized  to  conclude :  1, 
that  a  blenorrhagic  rheumatism  is  not  a  simple  rheumatism  supervening 
as  an  incident  in  the  course  of  a  blenorrhagia f  2,,  that  it  has  its  own 
individuality,  and  ought  to  be  distinguished  noaologically  from  simple 
rheumatism. 

li'  in  certain  complex  and  difficult  caeeft  there  appear  to  be  strong 
analogies  between  the  two  diseases;  in  its  pure  and  simple  forms,  blen- 
orrhagic rheumatism  has  a  physiognomy  ao  peculiar  that  it  is  rec(%nized 
at  once  by  the  practitioner  of  a  little  experience. 

After  having  thus  presented  the  different  arguments  which  demon- 
strated, in  his  opinion,  the  apecific  character  of  bleaorrfaa^  rtteumatism, 
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be  next  inquired  if  the  name  given  it  represented  the  true  ide»  we  should 
have  of  the  disease. 

The  name  rheumatism,  because  conseeialed  in  medical  language,  shonid 
be  preserved,  and  in  addition,  blenorrhagic  rheumatism  is  a  special  mode  of 
this  complex  morbid  state  called  rheumatism.  As  to  ihe  term  Menorrha- 
gic,  when  we  consider  that  this  term  is  badlj  defined,  and  has  been 
applied  to  affections  very  different  from  each  other;  and  that,  on  ihe  - 
other  hand,  rheumatism  lar  from  manifesting  itself  indifferently  in  all 
diseases  called  blenorrhagic,  is  never  observed  but  with  a  urethral  blcn- 
orrbagia,  it  would  seem  essential  that  the  urethra  must  be  involved  in 
order  thai  Ihe  rheumatismal  manifestations  should  be  produced. 

Comparing,  then,  Ihese  accidents  with  those  which  simple  excitation  of 
the  urethra  can  cause,  such  as  intermittent  febrile  paroxysms,  suppumiion 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  arthrites  even,  M.  Foumier  thought  that 
the  rheumatism  called  blenorrhagic  could  be  a  manifestation  of  the  same 
sort,  and  like  them  be  a  reflex  phenomenon  of  urethral  irritation.  It  was 
less  a  blenorrhaffic,  than  a  urethral  rheumatism;  the  author  proposed  the 
adoption  of  this  name. 


Aneifhesie.      From  the  Fieneh  of  M.  Tanlieu,  Paris.     By  Wsi.  Masotj 
Tt-RNKR,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 


By  ansEsthesia,  or  palsy  of  sentiment,  we  understand  the  complete  abo- 
lition, or  noticeable  diminution  in  the  general  sensibility,  Aniesthesift  is 
ofteneet  nothing  more  than  a  symptomatic  phenomenon,  almost  always 
united  to  a  paralysis  of  motion,  and  dependent  on  a  lesion  of  the  nerve 
centers ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  more  isolated,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  neurosis,  such  as  hysteria,  or  a  special  affection,  a^  elephantiasis,  acro- 
dynia,  or  lead  poisoning.  Id  the  first  ease,  the  anesthesia  may  perhaps 
be  general;  that  is  to  say — sensibility  may  sometimes  be  abolished  in 
every  part  of  the  body  ;  but  ordinarily,  whether  or  not  it  be  accompanied 
by  loss  or  paralysis  of  motion,  the  deci-ease  in  sensation  is  limited  to  one 
limb,  or  to  a  point  limited  by  Ihe  tegumentary  surface.  A  ca«e  has  been 
noted  in  which  antesthesia  existed  in  the  entire  right  half  of  the  body,  the 
fae^d  and  neck  excepted,  coincident  with  a  paralysis  of  motion  in  the 
opposite  side,  (^O'Brien-) 

Anaesthesia  may  also  constitute  an  essential  malady  independent  of  all 
crganic  )eaion,  and  unique!}'  characterized  by  functional  trouble  of  a  aen- 
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siiive  nerve.  Noiwithsianding,  under  this  form,  anesthesia  may  be  a  very 
rare'  uffection,  yet  under  this  liead  especially,  should  we  study  it,  in  laying 
hare  some  ui'  its  general  characteristics,  when  we  search  into  one  of  the 
most  common  varieties — aneeslhesia  of  the  fetce, 

Idio|>athic  aniesthesia  is  always  partial,  and  on  account  of  its  circumscrip- 
tion, perfectly  defined  by  the  sensitive  neives,  it  stops  at  the  median  line. 
It  is  generally  ushered  in  by  an  unpleasant  tingling,  or  by  an  increasing 
numbness,  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  cold,  in  the  affected  part;  sen- 
sibility is  obluse — the  touch,  very  much  impaired,  appears  not  normal, 
except  when  in  direct  contact  with  a  body.  After  a  time  of  greater  or 
less  duration,  and  a  progress  sometimes  very  stow  and  tedious,  and  rarely 
by  accident  subsiding,  sensibility  is  entirely  lost;  the  anicslhesia  then  is 
genei'ally  circumscrilx'd  by  the  superficies  of  the  fece,  or  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mucous  :::einbranes.  The  part  may  then  not  only  be 
touched,  or  pinched  with  considerable  force,  but  it  may  be  even  cau- 
terized, without  awakening  the  consciousness  of  the  patient.  But 
if  we  press  more  deeply,  and  include  in  our  grasp  the  aubculaneous 
tissues,  we  may  sometimes  reawaken  ihe  sensibility,  and  occasion  certain 
muscular  conlractions,  and  sometimes  cries,  which  denote  pain.  Sometimes 
even  when,  although  we  may  pinch,  bruise,  or  even  tear  the  skin  from  a  part 
wilhout  delermining  any  sensation,  it  suffers  simply  to  lay  the  hand  lightly, 
tliough  evenly  on  the  affected  part,  and  the  patient  will  recognize  it  at 
once ;  which  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  sensation  of  resistance  is 
physiologically  distinct  from  simple  contact,  notwithstanding  the  two  im- 
pressions are  more  or  less  en  rapport,  Antesthesia  does  not  ordinarily 
extend  to  deep  parts  until  there  is  a  loss  of  motion.  Ana;3lhesia  rarely 
persists  constantly  in  the  same  degree,  but  alternates  with  painful  twitcb- 
ings,  or  sensation  of  extreme  heat;  spontaneous  phenomena,  and  more- 
over, always  transieni,  to  which  succeeds  an  insensibility  yet  more 
complete. 

Aniestbesia,  in  abolishing  total  sensation,  entails  on  the  sufferer,  in  the 
generality  of  cases,  a  trouble  more  or  less  marked  in  movement  or 
motion,  which  defys  assurance  and  precision.  Lesions,  which  may  super- 
vene in  the  insensible  parts,  although  they  determine  no  pain,  are  some- 
times modified  in  (heir  march. 

Nutrition  itself,  may  be  disturbed  in  those  parts,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  sensitive  nerves,  in  consequence  of  the  lesion  of  the  fibres,  caUed 
gray,  or  oi^anic,  which  preside  over  the  acts  of  nutrition  and  secretion, 
and  which  belong  especially  to  the  nerves  of  emotion.  It  is  thus  that, 
perhaps,  by  fault  of  innervation,  or  perha^  by  a  deficiency  in  ihe  capil- 
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lary  circalation,  (he  temperature  mfly  be  lowered,  in  anrestheeia,  and  the 
abolition  of  sensibility  may  lead  At  length  to  atrophy  of  the  muRcular  ifibre 
itseir,  which  loses  its  organic  chai'aci eristics  and  its  proper  irritability. 

The  Kot  of  aniestliesia  can,  in  this  manner,  be  very  readily  and  very 
clearly  indicated,  by  the  exact  circumscription  of  the  parts  which  it  occu- 
pies, and  the  nature  of  the  functional  troubles  which  it  develops.  But  it 
is  often  much  more  ditBeult  to  determine  essential  anssthesia,  by  a  cause 
well  marked,  and  to  determine  it  from  the  symptomatic.  Neverthelese, 
there  are  certain  diagnostic  signs  wiiich  it  is  useful  to  observe.  It  is  not 
rare  in  symptomatic  aniesthesia,  that  the  paralysis  of  sensation  succeeds 
to  a  pain,  more  or  less  vivid,  and  that  it  may  be,  as  in  the  present  case, 
limited  to  a  nervous  branch.  We  have  said  also,  that  it  coincides  often 
with  a  paralysis  of  movement ;  in  every  case,  we  see  that  it  readily  ex- 
tends itself  to  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  face,  or  of  the  trunk,  by 
example,  to  one  of  the  limbs;  Bcwaetimes  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
extremities  to  the  trunk  or  the  head,  and  notwithstanding  some  exceptions, 
it  offers  in  general  in  its  march,  an  increasing  progression.  This  is  not 
so  in  the  generality  of  caeca  in  essential  anccsthesia,  inasmuch  as  the  one 
constitutes  a  prognostic  sign,  indicating  trouble  in  diseases  of  the  nerve 
centers,  and  inasmuch  as  lh«:  other,  circumscribed  by  a  functional  lesion, 
by  the  extremity  of  the  sensitive  nerves,  is  ordinarily  of  but  little  gravity. 

Aa  for  the  means  to  awaken  sensibility  in  the  parts  where  it  is,  it  may 
be  diminished  or  periiaps  abolished,  they  are  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
cause  which  has  produced,  or  which  keeps  up  the  aneesthesia.  It  is,  then, 
of  paramount  importance  to  establish,  by  a  rigid  diagnostic,  the  nature 
of  the  complaint  before  attempting  to  arrest  it  by  any  particular  mode  of 
treatment.  We  can  only  Bay,  in  a  general  way,  that  our  therapeutics 
consists  entirely  in  a  local  excitation  practiced  directly  over  the  spot 
where  exists  this  sensational  paralysis.  It  is  in  this  affection  that  we 
especially  see  the  use  of  electricity,  and  those  numerous  agents,  such  as 
friction,  irritant  applications,  aromatic  and  other  fumigations,  which  can 
reanimate  nervous  action. 


Reprodwiion  of  the  OryUalline  Lent,  after  the  OperaUon  for  Cataract. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Dr.  Desmarres,  Paris.     By  Wm. 

>£ason  TtjRNEB,  B.  Ph.,  M.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

I  have  observed  many  times  during  sixteen  years,  and  particularly  in 
the  last  six  or  eight  years  of  ray  practice,  that  persons  on  whom  has  been 
performed  the  operation  for  cataract,  are  necessitated,  after  a  few  months, 
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to  chang«  their  glares  for  those  of  a  feebler  power.  They  become 
tired  of  using  theae  lunette^  wliich  until  now  had  been  so  useful,  and  prefer 
to  employ  the  naked  eye,  notwilhetanding  their  vision  was  considerably 
confused.  Weaker  glasses,  ranging  between  sevens  and  twelves,  should 
replace  the  number  fives  which  has  been  first  employed  for  seeing  at  a 
distance,  and  number  (bur,  five,  and  even  sir,  for  reading. 

This  fact,  which  is  relatively  an  eiception,  appears  to  me  to  be  refer- 
able to  the  reproduction  of  the  crystalline  lens,  in  regurd  to  which 
reuearches  were  made  in  1824,  by  Doctors  CoeI<;au  and  Leroy  d'Etiolles, 
and  later  by  Haumann,  Rostock,  and  the  brothers  Textor,  of  Wurzburg. 
In  the  work  of  Coeieau  and  Leroy  d'Etiolles,  the  eipei'imenis  were  made 
on  tiie  hare,  the  cat,  ahd  the  dog,  and  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the 
doubt  that  the  crystalline  can  not  bu  repruducL-d  between  the  sixth  week 
and  the  sixth  month  aflerwards.  M.  Haumann  has  studied  this  question 
by  means  of  experiments  and  observations,  and  he  has  discovered  that 
the  capsule  secretes  a  new  crystnlline,  which  remains  incomplete,  and 
does  not  form  in  reality  until  atler  several  months,  especiaUy  in  young 
persons.  Among  old  people,  the  secreted  substance  is  still  more  incom- 
plete. The  author  would  ask  if  this  secretion  is  nothing  more  than  a 
temporaryresult,  andif  it  woald  not  be  reabsorbedaAer  a  longer  time;  hut 
if  one  should  judge  by  the  permanency  of  the  shrinking  of  the  focus, 
which  I  have  observed  in  man,  and  especially  us  shown  in  the  researches 
of  M.  Textor,  in  which  the  crystalline  has  been  found  reproduced  after 
five,  seven,  and  thirteen  years,  we  can  not  ent«rtain  the  doubt  as  to  the 
definitive  reproduction,  however  incomplete,  of  the  lentil,  afler  the  ope- 
ration for  cataract. 

M.  Texloc  terminates  his  brochure  with  these  interesting  remarks : 

1.  Afier  having  raised  or  dispUiced  the  crystalline,  there  forms,  under 
certain  conditions,  a  new  crystalline,  more  or  less  nornud. 

2.  The  mould  of  the  crystalline  is  the  lenticular  capsule;  a  diseased 
capsule  can  not  reproduce  a  healthy  transparent  crystalline. 

3.  The  capsule  being  extracted  or  depressed,  regeneration  of  the  crys- 
talline is  no  longer  poasible. 

4.  The  crystalline  material  is  readily  separated  from  the  capsule; 
whence  it  results  that  a  secoird  regeneration,  after  a  second  operation, 
does  not  appear  impossible ;  but  it  is  not  further  proved  by  experiment. 

5.  The  regen  -rated  crystalline  has  the  same  clearness  and  the  same 
transparency  as  the  normal  ctystalline,  hut  its  consistency  is  somewhat 
less ;  it  does  not  appear  to  blur  the  vieioa  by  &lse  retraction. 
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6.  A  certain  length  of  time  is  neceswry  to  the  regeneralioD  of  lh« 
cryetalline.  The  shortest  interval  obseri'ed  in  man  is  six  months.  Among 
animals,  it  appears  that  a  small  quantity  of  tlie  crystalline  material  lias 
been  formed  even  in  the  second  wefk. 

7.  The  new  crystalline  appears  to  augment  in  density,  firmness  and 
quantity,  more  and  more,  with  time. 

8.  The  form  of  the  crystalline  depends  on  the  lesion  of  the  capsule. 

9.  The  lenticular  capsule  was  transparent  jn  every  case  of  regenera- 
tion of  the  crystalline  observed,  and  was  scarcely  obscured  under  the 
influence  of  spirits  of  wine. 

10.  The  depressed  cataract,  which  should  be  perfect,  or  divided,  is 
dissolved  in  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  humor. 

11.  M.  Pauli  pretends  that  the  regeneration  of  the  crystalline  does  not 
appear  after  couching,  but  only  after  extraction.     This  is  not  corrcct. 

12.  Regeneration  of  the  crystalline  appears  to  be  the  cause  that  some 
operated  upon,  can  see,  after  a  little  time,  by  the  aid  of  glasses  less  and 
less  strong. 


Medical  Coroners — (  Continued  from  the  August  Numher.)  Uy  Hon.  J. 
W.  Gordon,  M.  \i. 

Case  2. — An  inquest  held  on  the  Slst  of  September,  1S66,  at  the  S — 
Hou8e,  "over  the  body  of  0,  A.  S.,  who  was  supposed  to  have  come  to 
ber  death  by  violence."  The  following  is  the  testimony  of  the  examined 
before  the  Coroner  and  jury. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  testified ;  "  I  have  often  heard  the  deceased  make  threats, 
but  did  not  think  that  she  meant  it.  She  had  a  kind  husband,  and  I 
knew  of  no  reason  she  had  for  committing  the  act.  (I)  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  her  since  we  were  children.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  opium  for  the  sick  headaclie.  (I)  have  heard  her  make  threats  of 
destroying  ber  life  if  things  did  not  go  to  suit  her.  She  was  complaining 
yesterday  afternoon  of  sick  headache.  She  did  not  go  to  breakfast.  (1) 
went  to  her  room  and  found  her  lying  in  her  bed-  Her  lips  and  hands 
were  very  purple.  I  was  satisfied  that  she  had  been  taking  morphine,  or 
laudanum.  She  was  not  conscious  when  I  found  her.  It  was  ber  dispo- 
aition  to  want  to  take  her  life,  when  in  trouble  of  any  kind." 

B.  0.  testified :  Have  heard  her  make  threats,  several  weeks  since,  to 
take  her  life.  She  has  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  morphine  and  lauda- 
num for  the  sick  headache.  Don't  know  that  she  took  any  thing  of  the 
kind  last  night  or  this  monnng. 
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X,  H.  teBtiHed :  Have  heard  deceased  say  she  would  att  eoon  take  her 
life  aa  not.  This  was  when  she  was  in  trouble.  Did  not  know  what  her 
troubles  were. 

T.  C,  H.  testilied :  Have  been  boarding  with  the  deceased  since  they 
have  been  keeping  this  House ;  and  never  knew  of  any  trouble  between 
her  and  her  husband.     They  have  always  been  agreeable  as  far  as  I 

J,  &  McC.  testified:  Was  boarding  in  the  house  when  they  took  it. 
Have  been  boarding  here  uver  since.  She  and  her  husband  have  always 
been  agreeable  aa  far  as  I  know.      Never  heard  of  any  trouble  between 

iJr. testified :  Was  called  to  see  the  deceased  about  9  o'clock 

A.  M.  Found  her  under  the  influence  of  a  narcotic  which  1  supposed  to 
be  opium :  and  was  told  by  the  ladies  that  she  had  taken  laudanum,  as 
they  supposed.  The  husband  also  was  present,  and  stated  that  he 
supposed  she  had  taken  laudanum,  as  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking 
laudanum  and  morphine  to  excess,  A  search  was  made  and  a  bottle  of 
laudanum  was  found,  in  a  wash  stand  in  her  room,  which  was  partly  full. 
She  was  completely  stupefied — her  pulse  was  intermitting.  From  the 
condition  of  her  tiatum  indicated  that  she  had  taken  laudanum  seveml 
hours  previous  to  my  being  called.  I  fovnd  her  whoUy  vnabU  to  twatlow 
any  thing.  I  used  stimulants  externally,  and  in  the  mouth,  until  she  teat 
unable  to  naaUow,  after  giving  tuitable  remedies,  mldch  produced  reaction 
for  a  time.  1,  also,  gave  her  an  emetic  iektch  operated  pretty  freely ;  but  I 
did  not  discover  the  smelt  of  laudanutti  from  what  was  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  1  am  satisBed  that  she  came  to  her  death  from  taking  too  much 
laudanum. 

Verdict :  "  Came  to  her  death  by  an  over-dose  of  laudanum  adminis- 
tered by  her  on  hands." 

Ceue  3.— Inquest  held  August  IStb,  1866,  over  the  dead  body  of  W. 
D.,  who  was  supposed  to  have  come  to  his  death  by  violence: 

Miu  W.  N,  testified :  That  deceased  is  h<;r  brother-in-law.  (I)  oame 
here  last  night  and  found  him  sick  with  chills  and  fever.  Did  not  know 
where  he  got  his  medicine.  A  doctor  called  as  a  friend,  but  left  no  med- 
icine. He  took  some  medicine  out  of  a  bottle  on  the  bureau ;  but  I  did 
not  notice  which  bottle  he  took  it  out  of.  Know  of  no  attendant  physi- 
cian. After  taking  the  medicine  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  distressed, 
and  vomited  considerably.  In  about  half  an  hour  afler  taking  the  medi- 
cine he  seemed  to  be  very  sick  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  seemed 
very  cheerful  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  he  covered  his  head  with  the 
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quilt ;  and  I  supposed  be  was  sleeping,  when  I  heard  him  making  a  noise 
as  though  he  was  snorinfr.  When  his  wife  uncovered  hjs  head,  he  re- 
marked in  a.  faint  voice  that  he  was  very  week,  and  expired.  Fnmi  the 
time  that  he  covered  his  head  until  he  was  dead  was  from  five  to  ten 
minutes.  His  hands  and  feet  were  warm  with  the  exceptions  of  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.     I  did  not  notice  any  foaming  at  the  moulh. 

Mr».  J.  A.  S.  testified :  Knew  of  no  physician  attending  on  the  de- 
ceased. Was  sent  for  about  noon  lo  call  and  see  deceased's  aialer  who 
had  arrived  from  New  York.  I  arrived  at  Mr.  N.'s  between  twelve  and 
o:ie  o'clotk — about  twenty  minutes  before  he  died.  I  robbed  his  hands 
while  he  was  dying.     They  were  warm  for  some  time  after  he  was  dead. 

The  doctor  who  visited  the  deceased  as  a  friend  was  sworn  as  a  wit- 
ness, but  for  some  reason  not  given  did  not  testify. 

Verdict;  "  Came  to  bis  death  by  an  over-dose  of  Meduon  bought  of 
fome  man  unknown." 

Ccu€  4. — Inquest  over  the  dead  body  of  an  infant  child,  "  supposed 
to  have  come  to  its  death  by  violence." 

F.  D.  testified :  Yesterday  evening  a  stout  woman  was  seen  during  (he 
hoars  of  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  with  a  small  child  about  six  years  of  age 
with  her,  standing  about  thirty  feet  from  where  the  deceased  was  found. 
The  first  I  saw  of  the  deceased  was  about  half-past  six  o'clock  this  morn- 
ing. The  woman  looked  as  if  she  had  a  bundle  under  her  shawl.  She 
had  on  a  dark-colored  bonnet. 

M.  F.  U.  testified :  I  know  nothing  except  seeing  the  deceased  this 
morning,  about  half  an  hour  ago.  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  that  was 
likely  to  have  been  confined  lately. 

W,  B.  testified :  I  know  nothing  of  the  case. 

A.  B.  and  B.  J.  testified :  We  know  nothing  except  seeing  the  de- 
ceased lying  on  the  ground. 

Verdict :  "  Came  to  his  death  by  violence  by  back  of  his  head  being 
mashed  in,  and  signs  of  strangulation,  by  some  persons,  or  person,  un- 
known." 

Ga»e  5. — Inquest  over  the  dead  body  of  a  child,  who  was  supposed  lo 
have  come  to  her  death  by  cauieality. 

L.  P.  testified :  The  child  was  well  as  usual  on  last  evening,  and  I  put 
it  to  bed  about  seven  o'clock.  About  eleven  o'clock,  I  came  home  to  go 
to  bed.  The  child  was  lying  on  its  face,  dead.  The  child  was  cutting 
teeth)  and  a  fevi  daj/t  ago,  1  give  it  tome  soothing  timp.  It  was  always  a 
very  healthy  child.     The  child's  name  is  H.  P. 

Afit.  M.  M.  corroborates  the  statement  of  L.  P. 
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M.  C  testified :  About  eight  o'clock  I  slarie<l  home,  and  heard  a  faint 
noise  and  stopped  and  listened,  and  Tound  it  was  the  ebild  and  went  into 
the  room,  and  found  it  covered  with  the  feather  bed.  1  took  the  feathers 
off,  and  starled  home,  and  the  ebild  began  to  cry  very  hard.  I  went 
out  and  didn't  return  till  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  child  was  dead  when 
I  returned.     I  know  of  no  cause  of  the  child's  death. 

Dr.  S.  D.  McC.  testified :  "  I  give  it  as  my  opinion,  from  the  indications 
of  the  body,  and  what  I  leam  from  those  who  were  present  when  the 
child,  H.  P.,  was  found,  that  she  died  from  suffocation." 

Verdict:  "Came  to  her  death  by,  from,  some  cause  unknown  to  the 
jury." 

Cciu  C. — Inquest  over  the  body  of  S.  B.,  supposed  to  have  come  lo 
hei  death  by  violence. 

E.  B.  testified :  Deceased  came  to  my  bouse  on  last  tueiday  and  com- 
pltuned  of  being  sick.  But  eat  her  tuptr,  and  slept  as  ushuaL  nothing 
unusual  took  place  on  Yesterday  but  Last  Knight  she  was  very  sick,  and 
wanted  to  see  her  mother,  she  also  told  me  she  had  taken  some  medi- 
ceti ;  and  we  found  A  vial  conttuning  Zaudanum  in  her  trunk  ;  she  also 
told  me  she  had  Bought  some  medaeen  and  told  the  drugea  she  wanted  to 
kilt  Rat» ;  but  said  she  had  taken  it  Aer  sslf  on  Sunday.  Deceased  had 
ben  seduced.  I  asked  her  how  Lmig  she  had  went  and  she  said  six 
months  and  a  half,  we  sent  for  a  doctor  this  morning  but  he  didnol  come 
till  she  was  dead. 

N.  H,  testified :  Deceased  lived  with  me  for  over  two  years  and  De- 
ceased got  in  the  famuelg  way  by  one  Geoi^  McrauUeg  she  became 
depreit  in  tpirett  and  I  got  her  away. 

/.  W.  M.  testified :  He  i&M  not  know  any  thing  about  the  death  of  de- 
ceased. 

Verdict:  "Came  to  her  death  by  an  over  doce  of  some  kinds  of  meda- 
cene  I^audanum  being  one  and  the  other  unknown,  and  we  do  further 
find  it  was  adminestered  by  her  own  hands." 

The  foregoing  cases  have  been  taken,  without  selection,  from  several 
hundreds  on  the  files  ol  the  Clerk's  office  of  one  of  our  most  populous 
counlies ;  and  it  is  my  purpose  to  show,  by  an  analysis  thereof,  that,  in 
every  essential  respect,  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  the  iuformation  to 
be  tool  e  I  lor,  in  an  intelligent  inquest,  in  respect  both  to  the  legal  and 
medical  bearings  of  each  case.  The  verdiut  is,  in  every  instance,  a  per- 
fect non  gequitar. 
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—First  Semi-Antiual 

The  Medical  Society  of  West  Virginia  began  its  first  semi-annual  ses- 
sion in  the  city  of  Wheeling,  Wednesday,  October  2d,  1867.  Tlie 
members  assembled  according  to  announcement  in  the  hall  of  the  Uonse 
of  Delegates,  at  2  o'cloeli  P.  M,,  at  which  hour  Dr.  Jolin  Friasel],  of 
Wheeling,  President  of  the  Society,  took  the  Chair,  and  Dr.  Jamea  E, 
Beeves,  of  Fiurmount,  a.ssunied  his  duties  aa  Secretary. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Fisher,  of  the  First  Presbylerion  Church,  by  request  of 
the  President,  addressed  a  fervent  petition  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

The  roll  was  called  by  the  Secretary,  and  following  gentlemen  re- 
sponded as  present : 

Ohio  County— W.  E.  Allison. 

Wheeling— B.  W.  Allen,  Eieliard  Blum,  E.  W.  Bingell,  James  Cum- 
mins, K.  H.  Cummins,  John  Frisaell,  President,  J.  C.  Hupp,  E.  A,  Hil- 
dreth,  A.  S.  Todd,  H.  J.  Weisel,  and  W.  J.  Bates. 

Fairmont — J.  H.  Brownfield,  J.  M.  Lazzell,  J.  K.  Berkebile,  and 
James  E.  Reeves,  Secretary. 

Moi^ntown — H,  W.  Brock. 

West  Liberty — J.  M.  Cooper, 

Presion  County — Wm.  M,  Dent,  Wm.  Frey,  and  F.  C.  Sheppard. 

Monongalia  County — G.  W.  Dent. 

Manniiigton — Jesse  Powers. 

Marshall  County — Thomas  F.  Itlarshman. 

Tyler  County- 1.  T.  Nicklan. 

Moundsville — Jotin  W.  Nay, 

Cameron — B.  Parkinson,  J.  W.  Pipes,  and  S.  B.  Stidger. 

Clarksburg — J.  W.  Ransay. 

Triadelphia— S.  H,  Storre. 

Wetzel  County — Jacob  Young. 

Grafton — M.  C.  Dougherty. 

Dr.  John  C.  Hupp,  of  Wheeling,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar- 
rangements, being  called  upon  by  tiie  President,  said  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  extremely  gratified  in  meeting 
you  on  this  occasion.     As  Chairman  of  your  Committee  of  Arrange- 
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s  my  pleasure,  ae  well  a?  my  duty,  in  behalf  of  the  profescinn 
ns,  to  tender  to  you  their  respectful  salutntions. 
We  are  happy  in  being  honored  with  this  your  first  semi-annual  meet- 

You  have  come  up  here  from  the  mountains'  slopes  and  from  the  val- 
leys of  our  young  and  prosperous  Slate  as  conservators  and  administrators 
of  all  our  sanitary  knowledge. 

You  are  each  individually  commissioned  and  set  apftrt  to  the  encreise 
of  medical  skill,  humanity,  and  a  life  of  self-denial — commusioned  to  itay 
t/ieprstileace,  to  go  and  "  Ifal  the  tick." 

Governed  by  the  principles  that  the  "  a^^sociation  of  persons  engiiged 
in  the  same  pursuit  facilitates  the  attainment  of  their  common  object," 
you  have  organixtd  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  your  mutual  imprave- 
meni  and  the  cultivation  of  good  fellowsliip. 

This  sof.'iety,  with  its  officers  and  members,  is  the  beginning  of  a  per- 
petual succession,  insiitulitd  hy  tlie  Medical  Profcsslon  of  West  Virginia, 
"for  the  protection  of  their  interests,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  honor 
and  respeittability,  for  the  advancement  of  their  knowledei.',  and  the 
extension  of  their  usefulness." 

Laudable  pur|ioses  these  w!ien  inspired,  as  you  are,  by  the  purest 
motives  and  having  views  of  the  widest  range  of  beneficence.  The  Slate 
has  rouch^ated  to  this  Society  no  power  to  execute  its  mandates,  nor  will 
it  aik  for  any;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  maU  and  will  "  rely  on  the  union, 
enihufiasm  and  scientific  labors  of  its  members." 

Trusting  that  your  deliberations  will  be  characterized  with  that  true 
spirit  of  bar  moil  iousness,  and  '-taking  the  liveliest  interest  in  that  great 
cause  in  which  we  are  all  embarked,  I  greet  you  with  a  wekome,  warm, 
eonlial  and  sincere." 

I  am  directed  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  to  make  the  follow- 
ing annonneements : 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  House  of  Delegates 
in  the  Capitol  liuilding,  commencing  Wednesday,  October  i,  at  2  o'clock 
P.M. 

Tlie  Committees  of  the  Society  will  meet  in  the  Senate  Chamber  in 
the  Capitol  building,  on  the  fii>oi-  below. 

Wednesday,  October  2,  7  o'clock  P.  M.,  Governor  Boreman  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  and  Mayor  Sweeney  on  behalf  of  the  city,  will  address  the 
Sw^iety  words  of  greeting. 

Excursion  to  the  Fair  on  Wheeling  Island,  Thursday,  October  3,  at  2 
o'clock  P.  M. 

Private  reception  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  H.  Cummins,  on  Thursday 
evening,  from  8  to  10  o'clock — Market  street. 

The  President  then  delivered  his  address — Dr.  Jesse  Flowers,  first 
Vice  President,  in  the  cliair. 

president's  address. 

GenlUmen  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Weil  Virginia :  It  affords  me  great 

pleasure  to  welcome  you  on  this  occasion  to  our  city.     It  is  a  soui*ce  of 

oersonal  gratification  that  I  have,  by  your  kindness,  the  privilege  ot 
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ftddreseinjr  you  at  this  first  regular  meeting  of  thi^  Stwiety  since  its  orjian- 
izHtion.  I  trust,  as  we  meet  from  time  to  time  for  medical  consultaiion, 
for  muiiial  improvement  and  free  profedsionul  interenurse,  we  shall  find 
the  interest  in  the  meeting  increasing;  its  numbers  gradually  becoming 
lai^er,  and  everything  in  tlie  inti^reat  of  this  Society  moving  on  prosper- 
ously and  to  the  SHLisfaetion  of  all. 

Medicine,  like  every  other  science,  is  imperfect,  but  the  more  a  man 
knows  of  his  prof  ssion,  the  more  likely  will  he  be,  oihur  things  being 
equal,  to  save  life  in  every  curable  case. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  wiih  the  profession  that  a  high  standard  of 
preliminary  education  should  be  adopied,  but  how  high  that  standard 
should  be,  i.s  a  question  about  which  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion ; 
and  that  difference  varies  much  with  Ihe  standard  and  character  of  the 
profession  in  the  different  cities  and  sections  of  the  country  from  which 
these  various  opinions  proceed. 

But  we  perhaps  are  not  just  now  prepared  to  place  our  standard  so  as 
to  require,  in  every  ease,  a  collegiate  edjcaiion.  1  do  not  speak  of  the 
matter  here  for  the  purpose  of  making  suggest  ons,  but  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  to  it,  hoping  that  they  will,  at  some  t^nvenient  time, 
give  it  such  attention  as  the  subject  deserves.  To  make  the  prolession 
useful  and  rcBpoeted  in  this  State — by  those  competent  lo  judge  of  its 
character — it  must  adopt  a  high  standard  of  professional  merit,  and  it 
must  be  persistent  in  supporting  that  standard.  It  may  be  well  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  of  medical  education  in  this 
State,  who  shall  report  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  Society. 

I  wil  trespass  upon  your  patience  no  longer. 

I  trust  that  nothing  but  harmony  and  good  feeling  will  prevail  at  this 
meeting,  and  that  when  we  separate  we  shall  all  hi  able  to  say  tliat  this 
has  been  a  happy  and  a  useful  meeting,  and  one  which  we  shall  remember 
with  pleasure  all  the  balance  of  our  lives. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Flowers,  the  Society  Hindered  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  bis  admirable  address. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bates,  the  Conslitution  of  Ihe  Society  was 
read  for  the  information  of  those  members  who  had  not  heard  it,  and  to 
refresh  the  recollection  of  others. 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  new  members,  when  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  nominated,  balloted  for  and  chosen : 

On  nomination  of  Dr.  James  Cummins :  Drs.  E.  H.  Moore,  of  Wells- 
burg,  Sample  Ford,  of. South  Wheeling,  and  Daniel  Forney,  of  Bethany. 

On  nomination  of  Dr.  Lazzell :  Dr.  Presley  B.  Ogdeii,  of  Worthinglon. 

Dr.  Hildreth  presented,  through  the  Secretary,  a  letter  from  Professor 
Theophilus  Parvin,  M.  D.,  editor  of  ihe  Wi^sTiiRN'  Jocrnal  of  Medi- 
cine, Indianapolis,  expressing  good  wishes  for  the  Society,  and  requesting 
a  copy  of  the  proceedings  for  his  journal 
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Dr.  Hupp  presented  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  B.  Atkinson,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, permanent  Secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
congi'atulating  the  profeasion  of  West  Virginia  on  their  successfHl  organ- 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stidt[er,  leave  was  given  to  Dr.  Young  to  introduce 
to  the  Society,  the  next  morning,  the  case  of  a  gentleman  from  AVetzel 
county,  Mr.  Springer,  who  ia  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  eyes, 
which  Dr.  Young  thought  would  affunl  an  inquiry  of  some  interest  to  the 
medical  gentlemen  present. 

Dr.  Bates  offered  the  following : 

Retotved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with  Dr.  Bi-ock  us 
Cliairmnn,  to  report  to  this  Society  on  the  expediency  of  petitioning  the 
Legislature  to  enact  a  law  for  the  uoinpulsory  registi'ation  of  births,  deaths 
and  marriages. 

Dr.  Reeves  moved  as  an  amendment  that  rhc  petition  al»o  ask  the  law 
to  include  compulsory  vaccination. 

Amendment  agreed  to,  and  resolution  as  amended  adopted. 

This  Committee  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  William  J.  Bates,  of 
Wheeling,  and  E.  D.  SafFord,  of  Parkersbut^. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hupp,  it  was 

Reiolved,  That  when  the  Society  adjourn,  it  be  to  7  o'clock  in  tho 
evening,  and  that  the  hour  of  meeting  to-morrow  morning  be  9  o'clock. 

Dr.  Hupp  said  it  was  understood  that  Governor  Boreman,  on  bebilf 
of  the  Stale,  and  Mayor  Sweeney,  on  belialf  of  the  city,  would  address 
the  Society,  in  the  nay  of  welcome,  at  the  evening  meeting. 

The  Society  then  adjourned. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Society  reassembled  in  the  evening. 

The  President  introduced  to  the  f^ociety  Mayor  Sweeney  and  Governor 
Boreman. 

His  Honor,  the  Mayor,  responding  to  the  introduction,  said  his  words 
would  have  to  be  few.  He  had  no  speech  to  nu^w,  and  no  one,  indeed, 
he  was  sure,  expected  one.  It  afforded  him  very  great  pleasure,  how- 
ever, to  welcome  them  to  the  city,  in  his  capacity  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city,  and  to  say  to  them  that  in  their  laudable  undertaking  he  wished 
them  every  success.  He  understood  the  object  of  the  Society  to  be  the 
collection  of  statistics  and  such  general  information  in  reference  to  matters 
cotmected  with  the  medical  profession  within  the  State,  as  well  as  of 
general  value,  importance  and  benefit  to  themselves,  to  the  public,  and  to 
humanity.     In  tliis,  of  cuurse,  all  must  unite  in  wishing  them  God  speed. 
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If  it  should  at  any  lime  be  in  his  power  lo  afford  the  members  of  the 
Society,  either  colleetiveiy  or  itidiviihially,  any  assislanee  or  fncililies 
whieh  might  be  acceptable  lo  them,  it  would  afford  him  very  grpat  pleas- 
ure to  do  so;  and  he  had  no  doubt  he  expressed  ibe  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  tliis  city  wlien  he  said  the  same  for  them. 

Hoping,  as  he  had  said  before,  lliat  the  Society  would  be  successful  in 
accnmpHiihing  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  bad  been  organized  and 
assembled,  he  i^iin  welcomed  them  most  hearlily  to  the  city. 

The  President  introduced  Governor  Boreman,  with  the  remark  that 
His  Excellency  was  quite  unwell,  and  they  had  probably  been  expecting 
moit?  from  him  ihan  he  wonld  be  ablo  lo  give  Ihem. 

Tlie  Governor  said  he  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  to  the  So- 
ciety, in  the  way  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Siale,  if  that  was  neces- 
sary, tliough  they  were  all  citizens  of  the  State,  and  any  of  ihem  had  aa 
much  right  to  welcome  this  body  as  himself.  But  he  was  vei-y  unwell, 
and  his  condition  would  not  admit  of  any  speech  at  all.  He  would, 
however,  return  Ihem  liia  thanks  lor  the  ini'ilation  he  had  received  from 
the  President  of  the  Society,  and  express  the  pleasure  which  he  had 
experienced  in  knowing  the  fact  that  there  is  an  organization  of  this  sort 
in  the  State.  Every  such  organization  for  the  advancement  of  our  peo- 
ple, intellectual,  moral,  and  material  ought  lo  cheer  every  friend  of  the 
State,  and  all  the  people  of  the  State  should  do  what  the  could  to  promole 
organizntioiis  of  this  character.  He  was  not  physically  able  to  speak  to 
them  further,  and  begged  the  Society  would  accept  the  will  for  the  de  <l, 
and  excuse  him. 

Dr.  Young  moveil  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  relumed  to  His 
Excellency,  the  Governor,  aiy,Hts  Honor,  the  Mayor,  for  their  presence 
hei-e,  for  their  expressed  syrapafliy  for  the  Society,  and  for  their  kindly 
woi'tts  that  had  cheered  them.     Agreed  lo. 

Governor  Boreman,  rising  to  acknowledge  this  conipliment,  remarked 
that  it  was  only  the  great  respect  he  had  for  this  organization  that  brought 
him  here  this  evening.  He  had  been  quite  unwell  three  or  four  days, 
and  had  been  lying  down  during  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  only  the  respect 
he  felt  for  the  Society  and  the  interest  he  felt  in  its  objects  that  con- 
strained him  to  be  present  under  the  circumstances. 

Mayor  Sweeney  also  returned  his  thanks  for  the  complimentary  vote, 
and  with  the  Governor,  asking  lo  be  excused,  retired, 

The  Pivsident  said  that,  ahhou}:;h  it  had  not  been  contemplated  to 
^t  any  business  this  evening,  he  thought,  since  they  had  some  time 
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on  their  hand',  it  might  hft  occupied  with  reading  of  papers,  if  any  were 
prepared. 

Dr.  Nicklii),  nf  Tj'Ier,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  of  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh-bone,  and  followed  it  with  observations  on  various 
mediral  subjects.  i 

A  paper  on  i>anilary  science  was  read  bj  Dr.  Blum,  of  'Wheeling,  which 
was  deemed  of  so  much  value  that  the  Society  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  city  pa|>ers  to  publish  it,  and  the  papers  throughout  the 
Srntc  to  copy  it. 

Dr.  IIiipp  moved  the  appointment  of  a  comntittee,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the  subject  of  sanitary  sdence.    Agreed  (o. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  Committee :  Dr.  Blum  (Chair- 
man,) Dr.  Nifklin,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Martinsburg. 

Dr.  Bares  gave  an  outline  of  a  very  interesting  case  he  had  recently 
treated,  in  wliicli  dij)htbcria  had  been  accompanied  with  croupy  symptoms, 
and  the  patient  had  thrown  off  extraordinary  amounts  of  pseudo-mem- 
brane. The  L-im;  lerminaied  fatally  with  paralysis  gradually  extending 
to  (lie  lii-uL-t.  The  patient  had  been  treated  by  inhalation  of  lime,  which 
had  evicliinily  given  great  relief. 

Dr.  Beeves  referred  to  a  case  which  occurred  in  his  practice  in  1859, 
published  in  volume  I  of  the  Proceeding*  of  the  Pathological  Society  of 
PhilaiUlpliia,  pp.  239-"2-16,  in  which  there  was  Ejepeeloratton  of  Br<m- 
ckial  VasU.  lie  reported  the  case  to  the  Pathological  Society  through 
Prole^aor  S.  D.  Gro^  and  the  specimen  furnished  was  regarded  as  quite 
remarkable  for  its  size  and  perfectness ;  the  subject  of  this  case  still 
living  and  in  excellent  health. 

Dr.  K.  II.  Cummins  said  everything  cotinect«d  with  that  frequent  and 
fearful  disease — diphtheria — was  worthy  of  attentive  consideration  and 
study,  and  lliought  Dr.  Bates'  case  one  of  unusual  interest  to  the  pro- 
fession.    He  verbally  reported  a  case  in  which  the  disease  attacked  tb& 


Dr.  Keeves  had  seen  three  fatal  cases  of  cutaneous  diphtheria  ia  his. 
practice  in  Barbour  county,  during  the  year  1858.  In  these,  the  disease 
altaeked  the  tcet  and  ankles,  without  any  well  marked  development  of 
fibrinous  exudation  about  the  the  throat.  He  had  seen  also  a  few  cases, 
of  vaginal  diphtheria;  and  in  one  instance  had  observed  the  pudenda  of  a^ 
little  girl  covered  with  the  characteristic  exudation,  without  any  apparent 
trouble  in  the  throat.  This  patient  recovered.  He  clumed  that  paralysis, 
to  a  greater  or  le^s  extent,  was  by  no  means  infrequent,  both  as  an  ac- 
comj.animent  and  sequel  of  diphtheria— e.  g.,  the  difficulty  in  swaUowit^. 
54 
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liquids,  and  the  nasal  tone  of  the  voice  during  the  cmtree  of  the  disea^ ; 
and  afler  eeeming  ccmvale^cence,  weakness  of  vision  or  absolute  loss  of 
sight — loss  of  power  to  ase  the  limbs.  He  reported  the  case  uf  a  law 
student,  kL  20,  who,  after  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria,  and  so  far  recov- 
ered as  to  be  able  to  be  out  of  doors,  suddenly  became  weak-eighted — 
unable  even  to  read  large  print,  and  during  the  next  twenty-four  hoars, 
lost  the  use  of  his  lower  limbe.  The  patient  was  put  upon  the  use  of 
large  doaes  of  tr.  Mur.  Ferri  with  Quinine ;  tr.  Quassia,  Cinchona  and 
Nux  Vomica,  under  which  treatment,  uded  by  galvanism,  he  recovered 
in  twelve  months. 

Concerning  the  use  and  value  of  inhalations  of  the  vapor  of  lime  ia 
diphtheria,  and  croupous  f>rmB  of  disease,  Drs.  R.  H.  Cummins,  Hildreth, 
Brock,  and  Hupp  engaged  in  didcusaion. 

Dr.  Hupp  said  he  had  recently  employed  the  vapor  of  lime  in  a  case 
of  pseudo-membranous  croup,  with  the  greatest  benetit  to  his  patient,  and 
he  was  disposed  to  give  it  liiriher  trial. 

Dr.  Weisel  inquired  if  any  of  the  members  had  had  experience  with 
hyphosulphite  of  soda  in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  the  hour  before  agreed  to. 

SECOXD  DAT'a  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Society  reassembled  agreeably  to  adjournment  at  nine  o'clock  this 
morning — the  President,  Dr.  John  Prissell,  in  the  chair. 

After  reading  the  minutes,  Dr.  Bates  nominated  for  membership  Dr. 
Geoi^  Baird,  of  Wheeling. 

Dr.  Pipes  nominated  Dr.  J.  M.  Curtis,  of  Marshall  county. 

Both  of  which  gentlemen  being  balloted  for,  were  elected  mem.  con. 

Dr.  Lazzell  then  read  his  essay,  entitled  "Stimulants  in  the  Treatment 
of  Acute  Diseases." 

'  Dr.  Brock  was  called  and  reported  progress  with  his  essay,  and  he  had 
leave  to  make  his  report  at  the  next  meeting.  To  atone,  in  part,  for  the 
absence  of  his  report,  he  read  notes  of  a  case  of  cystic  tumor,  occupying 
the  locality  of  the  lefl  ureter,  which  was  tapped  through  the  vagina. 
There  was  no  pctt  mortem  report,  and  the  merits  of  the  case  were  fully 
discussed  by  Drs.  R.  H.  Cummins,  Hildreth,  and  Reeves. 

Dr.  Brock  presented  a  paper  showing  the  various  disabilities  and  dis- 
eases under  which  the  members  of  a  militia  regiment  in  Monongalia 
county  had  been  exempted  from  militia  duty  in  1863.  He  remarked  that 
this  paper  possessed  no  special  interest  now,  but  suggested  that  similar 
compilations,  if  systematically  made,  would  prove  interesting  and  usefuL 
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Dr.  Bingcll  exhibited  a  veiy  remai^able  liuman  foetus  of  three  months, 
having  two  heads,  two  legs,  three  arms,  and  one  cord. 

The  Secretury  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  James  E.  Kendall,  an  absent 
member  of  the  Society ;  also,  one  from  Halley  McCoy,  be^ng  permis- 
sion to  be  heard  before  the  Society,  with  the  view  of  expl^nmg  his 
professional  status. 

The  letter  did  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  proposed  statement ;  but 
the  President  said  he  underslood  that  Dr.  McCoy,  having  fallen  into 
some  irregularities  in  his  practice,  desired  to  explain  the  reasons  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  irregularities  were  committed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Lazzel),  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  claims  of  Dr.  McCoy — whereupon  the  Chairman  ap- 
pointed Dr&  Lazzell,  Bales  and  Nicklan. 

Dr.  Bates,  befoi'e  the  committee  retired,  desired  to  make  a  suggestiop 
respecting  their  Constitution.  He  said  the  time  and  circumstances  of  its 
adoption  precluded  a  careful  analysis  and  consideration  of  its  various 
provisions  at  the  Fairmont  session.  There  were  some  provisions  in  it 
that  did  not  meet  his  approbation.  The  eighth  clause  of  the  first  section 
provided  for  semi-annual  meetings.  He  thought  these  too  frequent  to  l>e 
of  much  service  to  the  profession.  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  full  meet- 
ings so  often,  and  the  Association  would  gradually  languisli.  The  second 
section  provided  that  dve  members  should  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  all  business.  Ttiat  seemed  to  him  to  be  exceedingly  lax. 
No  two  successive  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  the  same  place.  That 
was  very  well ;  but  a  succession  of  meetings  might  be  held  in  localities 
not  90  easy  of  access  for  a  large  proportion,  who  might  not  be  able  to 
attend,  so  that  gradually  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Society  would 
fall  into  the  bands  of  live  or  six  men ;  which  he  thought  would  he  very 
objectionable. 

Dr.  Lazzell  concurred  in  the  views  of  Dr.  Bates.  He  thought  further, 
that  there  was  too  much  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitutions  of  the 
Medical  Societies  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  were  about  one-third  as 
long. 

Dr.  L.  proceeded  to  remark  that  some  dissatisfaction  had  arisen  in  the 
Society  from  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  the  members  had  been 
admitted.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  at  Fairmont,  and  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution  and  By-I^aws,  the  Society  numbered  but  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-four  members.  The  Constitution  and  By-Lawa  prescribed 
that  members  could  be  admitted  only  upon  their  election  by  ballot. 
There  had  been  bo  meeting  of  the  Sodety  from  then  until  now,  but  the^ 
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had  about  double  the  number  of  members  mentioned  on  ihe  roll  now. 
How  did  they  get  iu  ?  The  Secretary  told  them  that  an  arrangement 
had  been  made  with  the  President  that  fome  leading  physicians  who  had 
been  originally  invited  to  assist  in  organizing  the  Society  were  to  be 
received  by  paying  the  fee  of  membership.  That  was  all  very  well. 
These  membere  who  had  been  taken  in  iiTegularly  were  as  worthy  mem- 
bers as  any  in  the  society;  but  their  admission  was  irregular,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  the  Society  in  some  way. 

He  moved  that  this  action  of  the  Secretary  and  Pi-esident  be  ratilii'd 
by  the  Society,  and  that  in  compliance  wiih  the  Constitution,  the  question 
be  taken  by  ballot 

Dr.  Bates  said  when  ilie  tonfipence  in  reference  to  oi^nizing  this 
Society  took  p!a<re  here  la«l  winter,  it  was  first  proposed  that  a  call  be 
issued  in  the  press  ol  the  State  Objection  was  made  that  the  eall  would 
be  too  broad,  and  tmbrice  too  many  persons,  and  that  many  claiming  to 
be  regular  physicians,  (who  were  not,)  would  come  forw  rd  and  take 
part  in  orgiinizing  the  Soriely.  The  next  best  and  the  safest  method  was 
to  ii^sue  the  call  in  the  form  of  a  circular,  and  after  obtaining,  by  the  best 
means  practicable,  the  names  of  the  most  reputable  regular  physicians  in 
each  county,  to  send  circulars  to  them.  That  was  done.  It  might  be 
possible  that  among  the  names  furnished,  were  some  persons  not  wortliy, 
but  he  was  not  aware  of  any  such.  Only  a  part  of  the  persons  who 
received  this  circular  attended  ai  Fairmont.  Those  who  did  attend 
adopted  a  Consltiution  and  By-Laws.  If  those  who  failed  to  attend,  had 
done  so,  they  would  have  been  members  of  the  Society  just  aa  the  rest. 
He  did  not  think,  however,  that  the  course  now  proposed  by  Dr.  Laz/ell 
would  cast  any  censure  on  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  or  others  who 
sent  out  these  ceriitieates  of  membership.  It  was  in  a  sense  irregular, 
though  not  improper,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  difficulty,  it 
would  be  well  to  take  a  vote  and  in  the  bulk  ratify  the  membership. 

Dr.  Reeves,  the  Secretary,  said  tliat  at  the  Fairmont  meeting,  twenty- 
one  responded  to  the  call  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Society.  In 
the  haste  of  adjournment,  many  things  were  forgotten.  After  the  ad- 
JDummont,  Dr.  Bates  suggested  the  names  of  Drs.  Cummins  and  Buird, 
and  others  who  were  not  present,  and  were  therefore  not  members  <& 
facto,  but,  as  he  maintained,  were  members  de  jure;  and  a  tacit  under- 
standing was  bad  that  the  same  privilege  which  Dr.  B.  wished  extended 
to  the  Wbeelmg  profession,  should  be  extended  to  the  profession  through- 
out the  Stale.  He  therefore  addressed  a  letter  to  those  to  whom  the 
circular  had  been  sent,  iufonning  them  that  their  cettificate  of  member- 
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sUip  ivoiiM  lie  forwarded  on  receipt  of  the  admission  fee.  This  was 
ri.'s|iOTided  lo  by  twenty-five  or  thiriy  gentlemen.  In  doing  tliis,  he  had 
no  doubt  of  the  propriety  mid  correctness  of  his  action.  He  was  actuated 
Bolely  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  for  it  had  en- 
gaged his  whole  heart  and  feeling ;  and  it  was  the  proudest  refleetion  of 
his  life  lliut  lie  had  sometliing  to  do  with  organizing  it. 

Dr.  Lazzell's  motion  was  agreed  to  upon  a  ballot,  and  the  action  of  the 
•Secretary  in  forwarding  certifieates  of  memberi^hip  lo  those  to  whom  the 
circular  of  organization  hod  been  addressed,  was  unanimously  ratified. 

Dr.  Bates  moved,  and  it  was  agreed  to,  that  wben  the  Society  adjourn 
it  be  lo  half-past  six  this  evening. 

Dr.  Reeves  exiiibited  a  eystic  mammary  tumor  or  colloid  cancer,  re- 
moved by  Dr.  Slidgur  and  himself,  on  the  16th  of  last  August,  from  a 
patient  residing  near  Cameron,  on  the  B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing verbal  histoiy  of  the  case : 

Mrs.  C.,  tet.  49 ;  average  weight  136  lbs. ;  dark  hair  and  eyes ;  married 
at  the  age  of  20,  without  children,  never  having  been  pregnant;  men- 
struated reguhirly  and  without  difficulty  up  to  December,  1866,  since 
which  time  she  has  not  been  unwell:  no  hereditary  taint  in  her  family  ; 
has  always  enjoyed  excellent  general  health.  When  quite  a  girl  she  no- 
ticed a  small  tumor,  the  size  of  an  almond,  in  the  left  breast,  which  she 
attributed  to  a  bruise  of  the  breast  while  engaged  at  a  weaver's  loom- 
The  tumor  was  painless,  and  did  not  increase  in  size  perceptibly  until 
within  the  lost  iour  years.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1663,  she 
"  tbund  a  neip  bom  babe  in  the  woods,"  placed  within  her  walk,  no  doubt, 
by  the  mother,  knowing  it  would  be  kindly  cared  for  by  this  humane  lady. 
Curiosity  led  Mrs.  G.  to  put  the  babe  to  her  breasts,  and  soon  on  abun- 
dant supply  of  m  ilk  was  the  result ;  and  she  continued  thus  to  nurse  the 
child  until  it  was  three  years  of  age.  But  before  the  child  was  uieemed, 
she  noticed  that  the  size  of  the  tumor  had  markedly  increased,  and  that 
the  entire  left  breast  was  considerably  larger  than  the  right.  She  now 
consulted  Dr.  Slidger,  of  Cameron,  who  gave  her  the  benefit  of  paintings 
of  iodine,  alteratives,  compression  of  the  tumor,  etc.,  but  which  failed  to 
diminish  the  size  of  the  tumor,  or  arrest  the  rapid  growth  of  the  entire 
gland;  and  by  January,  1867,  the  breast  was  so  large  and  troublesome, 
because  of  its  great  weight,  that  she  was  compelled  to  wear  suspensory 
support.  At  liiis  date  the  tumor  was  slightly  nodulated  lo  the  feel,  and 
movable  ;  and  thi-oughout  its  entire  course  there  was  no  retraction  of  the 
nipple — no  unnatural  appearance  of  the  skin — not  the  least  tenderness  on 
pressure,  nor  on  handling  the  breast  in  any  mauier:  no  pain  compliUDed 
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of  at  any  time — asillary  glands  and  lymphallrE  not  affected — no  const  ilu- 
tional  disturbance — sleep  undisturbed,  and  appetite  good.  Six  months 
later,  and  six  weeks  previous  to  the  removal  of  the  tumor,  an  abscess 
made  its  appearance  a  little  below  and  to  the  right  of  the  nipple — (he 
ekin  gave  way  at  this  point,  and  the  tumor  thrust  itself  through  the  open- 
ing to  the  size  of  a  half  orange,  from  which  there  was  constantly  a  slight 
oozing  of  blood.  The  operniion  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner 
for  removal  of  the  breast,  with  but  little  toss  of  blood — but  six  ligatures 
required  lo  arrest  hemorrhage ;  and  in  four  weeks  thereafter  the  patient 
was  entirely  well. 

The  tumor — weighing  tix  poundi  and  a  half — was  submitted  to  Messrs. 
Allen  and  Becking,  of  Wheeling,  for  microscopic  examination.  On  lay* 
ing  open  the  tumor,  it  was  found  to  conlain  cysts  of  various  sizes,  filled 
with  a  jelly-like  substance — some  of  them  milk.  Dr.  Allen  furnished 
lAree  microscopic  drawings,  which  were  presented  to  the  Society  for  in- 
spection. The  1st,  showing  the  ordinary  oil  globules,  and  large  granular 
colottral  corpuscles,  which  are  said  to  be  found  only  in  cases  of  recent 
delivery,  or  where  there  is  some  organic  lesion  in  the  gland.  The  2d 
exhibiting  the  ce&  found  in  a  jelly-like  substance,  and  enclosed  in  tittle 
sacs,  the  sacs  themselves  being  collected  in  bunches  like  grapes,  and  hav- 
ing all  the  characteristics  of  eoUoid  cancer.  The  3d,  showing  the  cells 
found  outside  of  the  tumor. 

Dr.  Reeves  referred  to  the  rarity  of  colloid  cancer  of  the  breast,  and 
quoted  from  Gross,  Fergusson  and  Erichsen,  during  his  remaib. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Reeves,  the  following  was  adopted : 

Whereas,  the  study  of  Mirroscopy  has  become  absolulely  essential  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  Pathology,  and  the  proper  appreciiition  of  dis- 
ease ;  and  that  all  attempts  to  cultivate  this  science  should  receive  the  en- 
couragement of  medical  men.  therefore 

Retdived,  That  we  welcome  the  assistance  tendered  by  Messrs.  Allen 
and  Bocking,  of  the  city  of  Wheeling,  in  the  study  of  Microscopy,  and 
we  heartily  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  of  the  State. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Todd,  it  was 

Retoleed,  That  Dr.  B.  W.  Allen  be  requested  to  submit,  at  the  next 
meeting  of  tliis  Society,  a  paper  on  the  use  and  importance  of  the  micro- 
scope to  the  medical  profession. 

The  President  remarked  that  the  hour  had  almoat  arrived  when  the 
City  Railway  Cars,  according  to  appcnnlment,  would  be  in  waiting  in  front 
of  the  McLure  Home  to  convey  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  Fair 
Ground  on  Wheeling  Island  ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  in  readiness 
at  the  McLoire  Hovse  promptly  at  two  o'clock,  f.  m. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Brownfield,  the  Society  adjourned  till  evening. 
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The  Society  re-assembled  at  six  and  a  half  o'clock,  p.  m. 

The  Fresideot  stated  the  first  buaJneas  in  order  to  be  the  dUcnssion  of 
the  queatioD  propowd  at  the  Fairmont  Convention,  "  Is  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxy  a  distinct  disease  from  general  paralysis?" 

Dr.  Weisel  moved  thai  tlie  discussion  be  postponed  until  the  nest 
meeting.     Agreed. 

The  President  announced  that  a  committee  of  one  from  each  county 
represented  would  be  appointed  on  climatology  and  epidemic  diseases, 
with  Dr.  HildreCh  as  chairman. 

This  committee  was  subsequently  filled  as  follows :  Elias  S,  Bronson, 
Iluckhannon  ;  U.  N.  Mackay,  Morganiown ;  James  H.  Brownfield,  Fair- 
mont  1  A.  G.  Clark,  Farker^burg ;  Jtimea  H.  Mansun,  Eingwood ;  J.  M. 
Cooper.  Welisburg;  L.  K.  Charter,  West  Union;  Wm.  H.  Sharp,  Graf- 
ton; J.  E.  Kendall,  Wirt  Court  House;  John  G.  Wilson,  Mattinsburg; 
Jacob  Young,  New  Martinsville ;  £.  Parkinson,  Cameron ;  J.  W.  Ney, 
Mouudsville ;  James  Fulncy,  Kanawha  Salines ;  William  £.  Allison, 
New  Cumberland. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  on  medical  necrology : 
Dra.  Cummins,  Key,  SafTord  and  Yoang. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hildretb,  it  was  ordered  that  a  special  committee  of 
one  from  eacb  county  represented,  on  the  subject  of  the  medical  botany 
of  the  State,  be  constituted. 

Of  this  committee  Dr.  Todd  was  appointed  chairman,  with  James  M. 
Lazzell,  Fairmont ;  William  Frey,  Brandonville  ;  G.  W.  Dent,  Monon- 
galia Co.  i  Wm.  M.  Dent,  Newbui^ ;  J.  W.  Pipes,  Cameron ;  J,  T.  Nick- 
line,  Middleboume ;  G.  W.  Bruce,  Moundsville ;  Elias  S.  Bronson, 
Buckhaonon ;  R.  W.  Hazlett,  Rilchietown ;  L.  K.  Charter,  West  Union  ; 
and,  on  motion,  the  President,  John  Frissell,  and  H.  J.  Weisel,  of 
Wheeling. 

Dr.  Lazzell,  from  the  special  committee  ou  Dr.  Halley  McCoy,  report- 
ed that  the  committee  had  had  an  interview  with  that  gentleman  ;  that  he 
confesses  very  frankly  he  has  been  guilty  of  irregularities  in  medicine, 
and,  in  fact,  been  pretty  quackish  in  times  past,  but  says  he  is  satisfied  he 
has  been  wrong,  expresses  a  good  deal  of  penitence  on  the  subject,  and 
promises  to  "  sin  no  more ;"  promises  to  stick  to  legitimate  medicine  here- 
after, and  be  governed  by  the  code  of  ethics  of  the  profession.  The  com- 
mittee suggested  that  Dr.  McC.  be  allowed  to  make  a  statement  to  the 
Society. 

Report  adopted.    [Dr.  McCoy  did  not  appear  during  the  evening.} 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Hildreth,  it  was  resolved  that  a]l  the  proper  bills 
against  the  Society  he  audited  and  paid  by  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Young,  it  was 

Retoletd,  That  a  committee  of  five,  of  whom  Dr.  Bates  shall  be  chair- 
man, siiall  be  appointed  to  alter  or  amend  the  constilution  and  by-laws  of 
the  Society,  and  that  they  shall  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  chairman  filled  the  committee  by  the  appoiniment  of  Drs.  E.  U. 
Cummins,  John  H.  Storer,  James  M.  Lazzell,  and  James  E.  Reevea. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Cummins  nominated  Dr.  R.  W.  Hazlett,  for  membership, 
and  on  ballot  he  was  elected. 

Dr.  Ney  nominated  Dr.  G.  W.  Bnice  and  E.  H.  Thomas  for  member- 
ship, and  thi^y  were  elected. 

The  following  resolution  was  oQered  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Cummins,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Revived,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  and  hereby  tendered 
to  its  officers,  and  to  the  officers  of  the  convention  at  Fairmont,  for  the 
satisfactory  discharge  of  their  duties- 
Responding  to  this  compliment  on  behalf  of  the  officers,  Dr.  Reeves 
said: 

Mr,  Prendent  and  Gentlemen: — As  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Society 
whose  services  are  rect^ized  in  the  resolution  offered  by  my  friend,  Dr. 
R.  H.  Cummins,  and  which  you  have  just  supported  so  heartily,  I  feel 
that  you  will  allow  me  a  few  words  in  response- 

I  am  very  seosihle  of  the  value  of  jour  good  opinion  of  my  services  in 
the  cause  of  legitimate  medicine  and  surgery  in  West  Virginia.  To  know 
that  my  services  arc  approved  and  valued  by  those  whom  I  liave  accepted 
to  serve,  furnishes  the  surest  incentive  to  continued  industry.  But,  sirs, 
it  required  not  this  positive  assurance  of  yours  to  encourage  a  continua- 
tion of  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Medical  Society  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, whose  origin  and  progress  I  have  watchfd  with  so  much  solicitude, 
so  much  heartfelt  anxiety. 

A  few  months  since  I  beheld  our  honorable  and  adorable  profession  in 
West  Virginia,  unorganized,  working  at  random — without  the  privilejies 
of  the  highest  professional  respect  and  public  esteem — without  the  intel- 
lectual and  social  advantages  within  its  reach,  and  I  determined  that,  if 
possible,  this  state  of  things  should  no  longer  exist — that  the  charge  of 
iloth/ulneu  should  no  longer  attach  to  its  record.  The  belter  and  more 
surely  to  accomplish  this  good  end,  I  be^ed  the  cooperation  of  spvenJ 
gentlemen  at  different  points  in  the  State,  as  the  call  sent  out  to  the  pro- 
feiBioa  on  tbe  28th  day  of  last  February,  for  a  Slate  Medical  Conven- 
tion, will  show ;  and  from  no  place  did  I  receive  so  much  valuable  assist- 
ance as  from  the  city  of  Wheeling;  and  without  which  I  should  prabably 
have  ^led  in  my  effort.  At  every  step  I  received  the  willing  and  active 
aid  of  the  Wheeling  brotherhood,  whose  lai^  minds,  willing  hands — and 
I  mi^  add,  liberal  pocketa — engaged  heartily  in  the  work  of  separating 
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the  Inte  from  the/aUe — thug  tlevaling  the  standani  of  medical  and  ■ 
cal  science  in  West  Virginia.     To  them,  iherefore,  belongs  most  oC  the 
credit  of  our  present  improved  stattit ;  and  posterity  will  gratefully  remem- 
ber them. 

Tlie  Medical  Society  of  West  Vii^inia  is  now  one  of  the  permanent 
institutions  of  the  Stale,  and  must  wield  an  influence  in  the  highest  de- 
gree beneficial  ujion  ihe  profession  and  the  public  at  large.  Already  the 
fniits  of  oi^!;anization  are  most  encouraging.  Our  membership  now  num- 
bers sixty  names,  among  which  are  to  be  found  a  majority  of  the  best 
men  in  ihe  State ;  aod  the  number  will  continne  to  enlarge  until  every 
man  claiming  respectability  in  ibe  profession  in  the  State  will  be  included. 
An  enlightened  public  sentiment  will  command  him  to  this  forum,  where 
his  talents  will  receive  a  just  premium,  and  from  whence  his  honors,  if  Ue 
pos*ess  them,  will  shine  all  the  more  brightly. 

Gentlemen,  the  future  of  the  Medical  Society  of  West  Virgiuia  is  full 
of  rich  promise ;  and  the  present  harmonious  and  profitable  meeting  will 
!«  but  the  beginning  of  even  better  things  in  store  for  us.  if  we  continue 
to  dischai^  our  duty  faithfully;  if  we  remain  true  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  profession  whose  keeping  is  in  our  own  hands.  I  know  you  will  guard 
well  its  fair  escutcheon.  I  know  you  will  work  earnestly  to  uphold  its 
honor.  The  Ultle  crafl  which  was  hewn  out  at  Fairmont,  and  cut  loose 
from  that  quiet  mooring  on  the  lOth  of  April,  I  think  is  worthy  of  your 
highest  confidence  and  best  enei^es  to  keep  her  afloat,  for  she  bears  the 
teal  of  the  Ship  of  Stale,  and  wilt  prove  no  less  enduring.  She  has  been 
borne  to  this  very  hospitable  port  by  pleasant  breezes,  where  ahe  has  com- 
pleted her  first  semi-annual  voyage,  and  cast  anchor  for  a  few  days  in  or- 
der to  obtain  a  renewal  of  supplies.  During  her  successful  voyage  she 
touched  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  there  recognized  and  welcomed  by  the 
master  builders  of  the  profession  in  America,  and  some  of  her  crew  were 
not  only  handsomely  and  profitably  entertained,  but  through  them  West 
Virginia  was  honorably  and  permanently  niched  in  the  American  medical 
temple.  Soon  she  will  set  sail  for  an  annuo/  port,  freighted  with  many 
anxious-  wishes  for  a  successful  voyage,  and  I  know,  gentlemen,  you  wilt 
continue  to  aid  your  humble  Secretary  in  keeping  her  sails  set  fairly, 
squarely,  and  prosperously  to  the  breeze. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hupp,  it  was 

JReiolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  hereby  tendered  to  iker 
Baltimoie  and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  the  Uempfield  Railroad  Companies^ 
for  their  commuUition  of  fares  to  the  members  attending  this  session  of  the 
Society. 

Also  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hupp,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  Society  be  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  Granville  D.  Hall,  Phonographer,  for  the  full  and  faithful  report 
he  has  voluntarily  made  of  its  transactions  during  its  sessions  about  to 
close,  and  to  the  editors  of  the  hUeOigencer  and  RegitUr,  newspapers  of 
this  city,  for  their  characteristic  liberality  in  publishing  the  transactions 
of  this  Society. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Stidger,  it  was 
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Resohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  the  citizens  of  Wheeling  for  their  kindly  appreciation  of  legitimate 
medicine  and  sur^ry. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Storer,  it  was 

Ketolved,  That  every  proposition  for  amending  the  constitution,  sbali, 
on  being  seconded,  be  handed  up  in  writing  to  the  chair.  It  shall  then  be 
audibly  read  by  the  Secretary,  afler  which  the  Society  shall,  at  its  next 
regular  meeting,  lake  a  vote  on  the  proposed  amendment,  and  it  shall  re- 
quire for  it3  adoption,  the  votes  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  present. 

Dra.  Storer  and  Baird  were  appointed  eaaayisla,  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting. 

On  motion  it  was  voted  that  Grafton  be  the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  next  neeting — Drs.  Dougherty 
Kennedy,  Thayer  and  Sharp. 

The  President  announced  that  it  was  now  half  past  eight  o'clock,  and 
that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Cummins,  were,  no  doubt,  in  readiness  to  receive 
the  Society,  whereupon,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Bates,  the  Society  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Grafton  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  April,  1868. 


TTte  TippeeaKoe  County  Medical  Sodelff. 

This  Society  held  its  third  quarterly  meeting  at  Laftiyette,  Ind.,  Octo- 
ber 3d,  vrith  Dr.  Thos.  Chesnut,  President,  in  the  cbmr. 

The  members  present  were  Drs,  Van  Vorhia,  Cady,  OFerrall,  Chesnut, 
Powers,  Beaaley,  Keiper,  Wilson  and  Wallace. 

The  Board  of  Censors  having  recommended  Dr.  J.  Spalding,  of  Chaun- 
cy,  as  a  suitable  person  for  membership,  he  was  by  vote  of  the  Society 
unanimously  elected. 

Atler  the  transaction  of  some  miscellaneous  business,  the  President 
announced  the  reading  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Cady,  on  "  The  Opiate 
Treatment  »n  Delirium  Trement."     Dr.  Cady  said : 

A  knowledge  of  its  paihohgy  is  necessary  to  a  rational  treatment  of 

Sixty  years  since,  Bell  and  Hall  had  not  made  and  published  their  dis- 
coveries, that  have  since  thrown  a  flood  of  light,  where  all  was  darkness 
and  doubt. 

With  fewer  opportunities,  the  American  physician.  Anno  Domini  1800, 
was  quite  as  active  and  enterprising  in  the  pursuit  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
healing  art,  perhaps,  as  is  the  medical  man  of  to-day ;  it  becomes  the 
latter,  therefore,  while  he  sounds  the  note  of  warning  against  what  he  has 
come  to  recognize  as  erroneous  in  the  teachings  and  traditioas  of  the  past, 
to  do  so,  being  void  of  a  vain  spirit  of  criticism,  and  in  all  humility. 
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No  lesions  of  the  brain  or  cerebro- spinal  system  have  been  discovered 
to  explain  the  mental  aberration  and  loss  of  control  over  Toluntary  mus- 
cular movemenia,  that  characterize  delirium  tremens,  and  we  are  left  to 
conclude  that  these  disorders  are  but  the  phenomena  of  mischief  present 
at  some  distant  point,  and  we  only  find  tlie  evidences  of  organic  change 
in  the  stomach  and  digestive  viscera  from  which  to  account  for  them. 

Every  observing  physician,  even  of  limited  experience,  has  probably 
been  impressed  with  the  fact,  that,  not  only  is  the  stomach  at  fault  in  de* 
lirium  tremens,  but  (hat  the  tiver  and  kidneys  are  profoundly  torpid,  and 
the  more  intellig'.'ut  inlerence  seems  to  be  thai  this  semi -parn lysis  affects 
the  functions  of  the  organs  concerned  in  the  elimination  and  secretion  of 
the  materials  by  which  the  body  is  repaired,  and  its  vital  power  sus- 
tained. 

In  discussing  the  morbid  movements  of  the  disease  in  question  Profes- 
sor Williams  remarks  that  "  the  drunkard  drinks  and  startwi : "  for  the 
past  twelve  years  Bennett,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  has 
treated  delirium  tremens  as  a  disease  of  nuln'tiott,  without  the  loss  of  & 
single  case,  and  however  urgent  may  be  the  appeals  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  medical  man  reads  and  observes  in  vain,  who  does  not  see  that 
the  rational  treatment  of  this  disease  is  that  which,  while  refusing  to 
grapple  directly  with  its  insomnia,  mania  and  tremors,  applies  itself  to 
arouse  the  abused  and  prostrate  digestive  power,  and  by  thus  doing  attacks 
the  enemy  at  those  points  where  morbid  changes  inform  us  oi^anic  mis- 
chief is  at  work. 

Symptomi  have  too  oflen  proved  but  false  lights  to  those,  who,  by  them 
alone,  have  sought  to  discover  the  nature  and  treatment  of  delirium 
tremens. 

To  a  point  of  time  almost  within  the  remembrance  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  they  laught  a  false  nosology,  and  caused  the  disease 
to  be  classed  one  of  the  phlegmasia.  As  phrenitia,  it  was  attacked  with 
the  most  heroic  depletion.  Empiricism  began  to  make  way  for  ideas 
based  upon  pathology  and  rational  observation,  and  wiser  counsels  pre- 
vailed 10  place  delirium  tremens  where  we  all  know  it  really  belongs, 
among  affections  of  the  asthenic  type. 

Before  this  remarkable  confession  of  error  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  treatment  had  been,  at  least,  eontisleni,  but  since  that  time  it 
came  to  be  wild  and  unreasonable,  till  at  length  the  veriest  tyros  in  prac- 
tice came  to  feel  themselves  the  equals  of  ^sculapius  himself,  in  the 
management  of  delirium  tremens.  And  why  not,  indeed,  when  moat 
eminent  authorities  had  laught  that  the  product  of  the  poppy  was  the  only 
agent  by  which  ihe  evil  spirit  of  the  cup  could  be  cast  out?  An  "insane 
impulse"  seems  to  have  seized  upon  Ihe  minds  of  the  most  distinguished 
teachers  and  praciitionurs  of  medicine,  some  sixty  years  since,  under 
which,  by  instruction  and  example,  they  popularized  the  use  of  opium  in 
remarkable  quantities,  aa  the  sheet  anchor  in  the  ti-eatment  of  this  dis- 
ease. Regardless  of  its  toxic  or  therapeutic  hislory,  opium  was  to  be 
given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  sleep,  coiUe  qiM  cohte,  tor  sleep 
was  the  tint  qua  non  to  recovery.  Dr.  R.  H.  Coatea,  one  of  the  clever- 
est of  the  propagandi  of  the  papaver  tomniferam  faith,  published  an 
Essay  on  tiie  subject,  and  a  Very  able  one  it  was  acknowledged  to  have 
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been,  in  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  recomraeml  ihe  hourly  exhibition 
of  six  f^rains  of  opium  to  persons  laboring  iinil<;r  de/irfnm  trem'-m.  in  or- 
der that  a  sufficient  Amount  miglit  accuniiilale  in  tlic  prima  eice  to  pi-o- 
dune  sleep.     {Sm  N.  A.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jour.  iv.  214.) 

To  say  that  such  a  use  of  the  drug  \a  "heroic."  comi;j<  far  short  of  diiir- 
acterizing  it  as  it  dL-serves,  for  it  has  proved  itSL-lf  unproff  ssioiuil,  itangi.T- 
OU3  and  dslelerlwis. 

StiUe'i  "  Therapeiilieg  and  iWileria  Modica,"  contains  data  siiffi-icnt  to 
enable  us  to  Icnow  the  results  of  this  opiat<;  tiwtiinf:iii,  and  ro  cuinpcl  us 
to  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  coiidu  in  nation.  Tlicrc  tve  tiiid  th<'  tblIo»'iiig 
remarks : 

"Again,  if  we  compare  the  mortality  of  tlioJC  cases  in  which  opium 
was  pushed  to  the  full  extent  adviscil  by  writers  on  this  disi-iL'e,  with  those 
in  which  no  active  remedy  was  employed,  we  have  a  nionaliiy  ol  I  in  2, 
against  a  mortality  of  I  in  id."  Here  then,  the  presumption  is  unavoid- 
able, that  the  treatment  carried  off  46  per  cent. 

"Quite  recently.  Dr.  PcFicock  announced  the  rale  of  mortality  at 
St,  Thomas'  Hospital,  under  the  opiate  plan  to  have  been  30  per  cent." 
"  Dr.  Gerhard  states,  that  under  the  opiate  treatment  at  Blockley  Hos- 
pital, (he  mortality  was  as  high  as  I  in  8,  and  that  after  it  was  aban- 
doned, it  fell  as  low  as  1  in  I6i)  " 

Weil  may  such  sickening  results  place  the  brand  of  condemnation  on 
the  opiate  treatment,  even  in  the  minds  of  ihose  who  have  labored  under 
the  monomania  that  must  have  aifected  the  most  sanguine  advot-ates  of 
the  Piet^son  school.  For,  however  untuvorahle  may  have  been  the  results 
of  treatment  according  to  a  mistaken  nosology,  they  were  probably  far 
more  favorable  than  they  have  proved  to  be  when  the  use  of  opium  Itas 
been  pursued,  regardless  of  nosology,  reason,  grace  or  mercy. 

If  we  attempt  a  brief  rational''  of  this  opiate  treatment,  we  must  go 
back  to  what  we  know  of  the  pathological  conditions  of  delirium  ti-emeiis. 
An  exhausted  digestive  system  is  followed  by  an  exhausted  brain  and 
nervous  system.  The  pitr  vagum  supplies  nervous  power  to  the  stomach, 
heart  and  lungs,  and  thus,  through  this  triple  mixed  nerve  the  most  inti- 
mate relationship  is  established  between  these  organs,  and  every  import- 
ant gastric  disturbance  deranges  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  itcls. 

As  a  cause  of  delirium  tremens,  we  have  inanition,  followed  by  an  en- 
feebled action  of  the  heart,  and  a  diminished  and  weakened  respiration. 

A  distinguished  and  practical  authority  informs  us  that  the  insomnia 
always  present  in  this  disease  is  a  highly  conservative  and  provideuiial 
provision,  inasmuuh  as  respiration  would  cense  in  case  of  the  suspension 
of  the  voluntary  action  that  occurs  during  sleep. 

If  such  be  the  case,  then  Nature  does  for  the  victim  of  mania  it  potu 
just  what  the  intelligent  physician  does  for  a  case  of  |K>isoning  by  opium. 
She  flagellates  to  keep  him  awake,  for  lo  sleep  is  to  die  from  suspcuded 
animation.     It  is  an  act  of  mercy  although  she  scourges  with  scorpions. 

With  this  view  ot  the  case  sedatives  arc  clearly  con t rain diia led, 
and  a  fortiori  the  sedative  influence  of  opium,  for  it  disarms  Nature  of 
her  lash,  then  comes  the  fatal  sleep. 

Not  to  notice  the  claim  set  up  by  the  defendei's  of  ihs  opiate  plan,  of 
on  extraordinary  tolerance  of  the  drug  in  those  laboiing  under  delirium 
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tremt'ns,  might  subject  one  lo  the  charge  of  unfairness  or  ignorance.  To 
this  claim  wc  may  readily  answer,  that  while  ailmitling  that  the  nervous 
system  of  the  drunkaril  i-cspomls  less  readily  to  the  influence  of  opiates, 
we  must  insist  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  the  therapeutic  or  poisonous  effects 
trf'  atcoliolic  stimulanis  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  they  give  that  tole- 
rance of  the  <lriig  observed  to  exist  in  old  opium  eaters,  such  a  loierance, 
in  short,  as  enables  the  patient  to  bear  up  under  the  hourly  exhibition  of 
2,  4  or  6  grains ! 

Such  B  tolerance  is  really  but  apparent ;  the  presumption  being  cleur 
that  the  drug  is  not  absorbed'  by  the  benumbed  and  exhausted  stomach 
until  after  it  has  accumulated  in  a  quantity  dangerous  even  in  the  opium 
eater,  or  else,  having  been  uliRorbed,  its  narcotic  action  is  masked  by  the 
symptoms  of  tiie  original  disense.  That  thei-e  is  a  loss  of  gastric  jiower 
to  respond  lo  nonnal  imprcfiiiims  is  proven  by  the  effect  of  remedies,  and 
thai  ibe  narcotic  effeci  of  opium  may  he  effectually  masked  by  the  symp^ 
toms  of  delirium  ti-cmens  will  be  clear  to  any  one  who  readH  Profeasor 
'\V.itson'H  ingenious  description  of  the  death  of  his  patient,  a  ''hackney 
man."  He  infm-nis  us  llial  his  patient  " diid  fcmaluxe"  •■  brtaihiiig  sler- 
liiriit'sfi/  ;"  "  vil/i  blue  lips."  and  "  cuntracted  pvpih."  A  surgeon's  assist- 
ant, his  kinsman,  who  gave  the  case  aiieniion.  beciimc  alarmed  and  stop- 
tie<I  the  medicine,  ibr  lie  i'eared  that  the  man  was  dying  from  nareotism, 
in  which  opinion  his  superior,  Dr.  Waison  did  not  by  any  means  acquiesce, 
for  the  man  had  biin  given  only  two  grains  of  opium,  lo  be  followed  by 
twenty  drops  of  lauihmiim  vyt^ry  second  hour;  and  with  apparent  conso- 
lation the  distinguished  Dr.  Walfon  Stales  that  dealh  from  coniB  is  the 
frtqui'nt  Icrniinaiion  of  deliiium  tremens. 

Medical  men  for  sixty  years  past  have  held  dehrium  Iremens  to  be  ft 
disease  occasioned  liy  exhaustion.  IVhy,  in  their  management  of  it  they 
have  failed  lo  take  due  notice  thereof,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  deteiinine.  So  far  however  from  doing  so,  they  have 
generally  placed  their  entire  trust  in  opium  alone,  or  in  the  use  of  this* 
drug  with  an  alcoholie  .stimulant;  the  latter  having  been  given  more  for 
its  immcdiale  efTect  upon  the  nervous  system  than  lor  the  purpose  of  stlm- 
uhiting  the  digestive  system. 

To  restore  physical  (tower  in  the  worn  out  tippler,  digestion  and 
nutrients  must  be  looked  to ;  any  other  treatment  is  vain  and  empirical. 
Opium  and  alcohol  have  no  power  to  restore  wasted  tissue,  exhausted 
siainina  and  nerve  (lower  in  the  man  who  has  drank  and  fasted  to  the 
verge  of  starvation.  The  former,  even  with  the  sound  and  strong,  destroys 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  and  inspires  a  loathing  for  food.  As  to  the  eflecta 
of  the  latter  we  give  the  opinion  and  languagti  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
and  suecusiilul  pathoIt»ists  in  the  old  woild.        •         •         •         *         • 

"  The  view  of  its  pathology  now  prevalent  is  that  alcohol,  a  poison 
dangerous  to  lite  in  lai^e  doses,  is  also  cumulative,  taken  habitually  in 
small  quantities.  Like  many  others,  it  is  one  which  especially  affects  the 
nervous  system,  and  more  particularly  the  brain,  as  shown  by  Percy, 
Huss  and  other  writers."         •••••# 

"  Formerly  the  treatment  used  to  consist  of  supplying  the  accustomed 
stimulant;  hut  theoretically  it  ia  clear  that  this  is  tantamount  to  adding 
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Dr.  Wilson  remarked,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiment  of  the  essay,  and 
in  favor  of  the  opiate  plan  of  ireatmLnt ;  he  believed  the  treatment  by 
opinm  piomised  more  than  any  plan  tliat  had  yet  be»n  recommended, 
though  not  doubling  a  better  might  be  adopted.  Not  one  in  ten  of  hie 
cades  died.  He  admitted  that  Dr.  Cady  had  proved  his  position  by  the 
atfttiatica  quoted,  but  was  not  in  favor  of  such  proof  being  allowed  to  out- 
weigh personal  experience. 

Dr.  O'Ferrall  thought  that  no  one  medicine  could  be  suited  to  all  cases 
of  delinum  tremens.  He  should  be  governed  in  the  exhibition  of  reme- 
dies in  this  disease  by  the  circumstances  of  individual  cases ;  opium  being 
indicated  in  some,  and  conlraindicaled  in  olhere.  As  a  general  rule  he 
believed  opium  was  borne  well.  The  condition  of  the  stomach  and  liver 
siiould  always  be  regarded.  Nutrients  were  indicated  in  proportion  to  the 
debility  of  the  patient. 

Dr.  Powers  i-eported  a  case  in  which,  after  the  opiate  plan  of  treatment 
had  lailed,  and  as  a  last  resort  three  drachms  of  the  tiiict.  digitalis  was 
given  at  one  dose,  and  subsequently  one  drachm  every  hour.  Sleep  en- 
sued, and  the  patient  recovered. 

Dr.  Van  Vorhis  then  reported  a  case,  (occurring  id  his  own  practice,) 
of  Umbilical  Hernia  in  Utero.     He  said : 

About  the  1st  of  April  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  M.,  who  supposed  her- 
self to  be  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  weeks  advanced  in  gestation.  I 
'  found  her  threatened  with  abortion,  atiributable  no  doubt  to  an  unusually 
hard  day's  work,  {having  been  carrying  water  up  a  hili,  and  scrubbing.) 

From  this  time  she  was  almost  constantly  under  my  care,  being  almost 
continually  threatened  with  abortion  until  the  22d  of  July,  when  I  was 
called  to  attend  her  in  labor,  believed  by  henelf,  (and  I  think  correctly,) 
to  be  premature,  it  having  been  but  thirty-six  weeks  i^ince  her  last  men- 
struation. 

Id  one  hour  after  my  arrival,  she  was  delivered  by  vr  I'tex  presentatioD, 
of  a  living  male  child,  weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds,  almost  perfectly 
developed,  except  the  carpal  bones  and  bones  of  thumb  of  right  side,  that 
were  not  developed  at  all. 

After  seporatioD  of  the  cord,  I  found,  upon  examination,  the  ill-shaped 
mass  I  show  you,  presenting,  what  I  have  supposed  b  a  case  of  arrest 
of  development  from  umbilical  hernia,  at  about  the  twentieth  week  of 
gestation.  This  was  attached  to  the  same  placenta  with  the  other  child 
by  a  cord  lUxiut  six  or  seven  inches  long. 
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For  about  one  and  a  half  inches  from  the  umbilicua,  the  cord  was  en- 
larged like  a  sac,  and  contained  a  portion  of  the  foelal  intestines,  forced 
into  the  umbilical  cord,  I  think  probably  by  the  contraction  of  the  abdom- 
inal mnscles  in  straining  or  lifting.  The  circulation  through  the  cord 
being  thus  partially  interrupted,  the  develo]>mcnt  was  almost  arrested, 
although  for  a  time  sufficient  circulation  remained  to  keep  up  the  vitality. 

The  other  child  is  still  alive  and  doing  well,  but  has  symptoms  of  im- 
perfect cardiac  development. 

It  should  of  course  be  mentioned  that  Mrs.  M.  has  never  borne  a  per- 
fectly developed  child,  though  this  is  the  fourth.  There  is  one  other  be- 
sides this,  alive ;  a  son  fifteen  years  old,  who  is  ciub-footed. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  tlie  hour,  the  Society  adjourned,  without  re- 
marks upon  the  case  of  Dr.  Van  Vorhia. 

J.  P.  Wallace,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
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jffle  Microscope  in  itt  AppHcalion  to  Practical  Medicine,  By  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  M.  B.,  F.  R.  S.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  Prof,  of  Phys.  and  Morb.  Anatomy,  Kings'  College,  London,  etc 
Third  Edition.  For  sale  by  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Booksellers,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.     Na  26  East  Washington  Street. 

This  work  is  one  of  rare  value  to  the  medical  man  who  has  decided  to 
inveBtigat«  the  nature  and  hidden  causei  of  disease,  keep  pace  with  mod- 
ern progress,  and  finds  it  necessary,  in  order  to  pursue  with  advantage 
physiological  and  palbol<^cal  investigations,  to  become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  microscope. 

Much  of  the  advance  recently  made  in  medical  science  is  due  to  the 
proper  employment  of  this  instmmeat  The  patient  and  persistent  Ger- 
mans have  made  it  contribute  much  to  place  Germany  in  advance  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  of  other  European  nations,  and  thus  rob  France  of 
the  prestige  she  has  until  recently  maintained  in  our  profession.  Even 
the  German  butchers  have  become  adepts  in  applying  it  to  the  examina- 
tion of  meats  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  houses  of  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
nnce  trichiniasis  has  prevailed. 

The  Pathologist  and  Physiolf^st  of  the  present  day  deem  the  micro- 
scope indispensable,  as  is  the  telescope  to  the  astronomer.     That  there 
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were  good  practitioners  before  its  emplojment  in  their  researches,  and  will 
be  hereafter,  among  those  who  get  along  wilhout  it,  is  conceded,  but  might 
they  not  have  been,  and  may  they  not  be  better  by  its  use  ? 

Those  w)io  desire  to  excel  will  welcome  every  new  aid  that  science  or 
art  cnn  cotilribute.  The  rapid  multiplications  of  the  members  of  our 
profession  admonishes  the  young  pnieiitioner  and  student  of  the  present 
ilay,  that  merit,  real  intrinsic  merit,  is  necessary  for  success,  A  young 
man  designing  to  enter  a  proleAniori,  hesitated  because  he  thought  the 
jirufession  over  crowded,  and  sought  the  advice  of  Daniel  Wi  bsier.  The 
latter  said,  "  Yes,  they  are  full,  and  will  be,  btU  therr's  alwayt  plenty  uf 
room  in  iht  upprr  story."  Could  these  laconic  words,  this  Spartan-like 
phrase  sink  deep  into  the  heaits  of  the  young  medical  men  of  this  period, 
becoming  ilieir  animating  and  guiding  motto,  our  profession  would  be 
vastly  enhanced  in  ils  value  lo  mankind.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of 
the  practice  of  medicine,  that  so  little  could  be  demonstrated  and  exhibited 
lo  the  sight.  Hence  the  smooth-tongued  imposler  is  often  able  to  bold, 
titr  a  time,  an  even  race  with  the  man  of  science  and  skill.  In  sui-gery 
such  is  not  the  case, and  thei-e  must  be  an  open  test  of  skill  and  acquire- 
ments. When  the  microscope  and  chemical  icsW  are  more  genemlly 
employed  by  the  profession,  tliey  will  prove  weapojis  againsi  which  empiri* 
cism  can  not  long  contend.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  aneurism,  a  deep 
seated  vessel  has  la  be  reached  by  the  knife,  and  ligation  employed — or 
in  case  of  stranguiated  hernia,  surgical  skill  of  a  kind  openly  tested  is 
required  to  save  life,  the  pretender  shrinks  from  observation,  for  such 
cases  admit  of  no  deception  by  ^vul'<is  ur  aes.:mption3.  iSo  in  a  great 
nieasure  it  may  become  in  practical  medicine,  if  physicians,  armed  with 
the  mici'oscope  and  chemical  l«3tA,  are  able  to  demonstrate  openly  the 
exact  condition,  (as  a  guide  to  the  use  of  remedies,)  by  the  ezaminatioD 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  drop  of  blood,  saliva,  milk,  urine,  pus,  spu- 
tum, or  that  of  vomited  or  faecal  matters,  secretions  imJ  discharges. 

It  is  the  fate  of  young  medical  men  to  have  much  leisure  time.  An 
hour  each  day  with  the  microscope,  guided  in  its  employment  by  thia 
excellent  work  of  Dr.  Beale,  would  secure  to  such  labor  a  rich  harvest  of 
benefits  in  after  years. 

The  book  referred  to  has  over  300  pages  of  well  filled  and  neatly  exe- 
cuted matter,  nearly  500  figures  and  iUustralious,  showing  eveiy  object 
and  condition  of  pathological  or  physiological  value  or  interest,  rendering 
study  and  investigation  an  easy  task. 

An  examination  of  the  work  will  leave  the  thoughtful  mind  in  doubt, 
whether  most  to  be  amazed  while  witnessing  a  representation  and  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  numberless  and  wonderful  objects  which  enter  into  and  form 
the  component  parts  of  man,  aa  disclosed  by  this  magnifying  agent,  or  the 
labor,  research  and  success  of  the  eminent  author  in  the  production  of 
such  a  book.  w.  e.  p. 

2Xe  Phytiology  of  Man.  By  AnsTiif  Flint,  Jk.,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Phyg. 
and  Mivroecopy,  in  the  Bellevue  Medical  College,  and  Long  Island 
College  Hospital,  etc.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

It  is  the  second  number  of  the  series  of  an  extended  treatise  upon  Hu- 
man Physiology,  now  in  preparation  by  Prof  Flint.  The  first  of  the 
series  was  published  a  year  ago,  and  favorably  received  by  the  prufeision. 
The  leading  subjects  treated  of  are  presented  in  distinct  parts,  each  of 
which  is  designed  to  be  an  exhaustive  e^say  on  that  to  which  it  refers. 

The  present  volume  is  devoLed  to  Alimentation,  Digestion  and  Absorp- 
tion. It  contains  500  pages.  Dr.  Flint  evidently  intends  this,  when 
completed,  to  be  the  great  Americao  treatise  upon  every  branch  of  human 
physiology  and  whatever  pertains  to  it. 

Judging  from  the  fullness  and  size  of  the  volume  before  us,  covering 
but  three  subjects,  and  the  critical,  practical  and  extended  manner  each 
part  or  subdivision  is  treated,  we  believe  ho  will  successfully  and  creditably 
perform  the  task  that  has  been  so  well  commenced  and  thus  far  pursued, 
and  thereby  deservedly  place  himself  side  by  side  with  the  first  writers  of 
the  (^e  in  this  branch  of  science. 

T^e  publishers,  as  usual,  present  the  public  with  a  book  faultless  in 
appearance  and  execution.  W.  8.  P. 

Chemistry.  By  William  T.  Brande,  D.  C-  L.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Alfred 
S.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  Second  American  edition  thoroughly 
revised.     Philadelphia,  Henrt  C.  Lea,  1867,  Svo.,  pp.  764. 

From  Bohl.  CHarke  If  Oo.,  65  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati ;  WiMam 
WilMnton  if  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

This  excellent  treatise  on  chemical  science  comes  to  ua  thoroughly 
revised  and  enlarged  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Tatlor,  as  his  asso- 
ciate Mr.  Brandb  died  in  February  last  after  having  been  a  lecturer  in 
London  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  marked  favor  accorded  by  the 
public  to  the  former  edition  of  this  work  will  without  doubt  be  extended  to 
this,  which  has  been  increased  in  size  by  the  addition  of  sixty-eight  pages. 
These  are  made  up  chicfiy  of  small  additions  of  a  practical  character,  and 
are  so  concise  that  the  volume  still  remains  limited  enough  to  have  the 
character  of  a  manual.  New  matter  has  been  introduced  in  relation  to 
66 
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spectrum  analjsiB,  the  penetration  of  metals  hj  gases,  chloroTorm,  petro* 
]euni,  nitrt^I^cerine,  aniline  colore,  etc.  All  the  new  discoveries  of  im- 
portance are  noticed  and  references  are  given,  so  that  the  reader  who  de- 
sires to  further  investigate  the  subjects  ma^  have  recouree  directlj  to  the 
original  articles.  In  the  appendix  is  given  a  comparison  of  the  metric 
and  of  the  ordinary  system  of  weights  and  measures  with  tables,  t<^her 
with  the  author's  views  in  relation  to  the  old  and  new  system  of  notation. 
The  ordinary  and  well  known  system  based  on  the  equivalent,  or  combin- 
ing weights  of  bodies  is  adopted  in  the  woric.  This,  althouf;h  not  perivcC 
is  based  upon  simple  and  well  known  principles,  and  is  capable  of  repress- 
ing alt  the  newer  chemical  theories,  while  it  is  applicable  to  the  older  views, 
which  is  not  always  true  of  the  new  systems.  The  work  is  wdll  written, 
clear  and  precise  in  description,  and  is  particularly  valuable  in  ibe  variety 
and  extent  of  its  information. 

The  student  will  often  regret  the  entire  absence  of  illustrations  of  appa- 
ratus ;  yet  their  admission  would  have  added  greatly  to  the  sise  and  pric* 
of  the  work.  The  mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  excdlent  bein^ 
well  printed  on  good  paper.  j.  r.  w. 

A  TVeatue  on  ffum^t  Phytiology;  designed  for  the  ute  of  Studtnit  tmd 
Practitionert  of  Medicine.  By  Jobm  C.  Dalton,  M.  D^  Prof,  of 
Physiology  and  Microscopic  Anatomy  in  the  College  of  Pbys.  and  Surg. 
New  York,  etc.,  etc  Fourth  edition,  revised  and  enlar;;^,  with  tw& 
hundred  and  seventy-four  illustrations.  Philadelphia,  Henry  C.  Lea, 
1867.  For  sale  by  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Gmcinnati,  Wilkinsoo  &  Co., 
Indianapolis. 

The  advent  of  the  first  edition  of  Prof.  Daltoo's  Physiology,  about 
eight  years  ago,  marked  a  new  era  in  the  study  of  physiology  to  the 
American  student.  Under  Datlon's  skillful  management,  physiological 
science  threw  off  the  long,  loose,  ungainly  garments  of  probability  ami 
surmise,  in  which  it  had  been  arrayed  by  most  artists,  and  came  ameng 
as  smiling  and  attractive,  iu  the  beautifully  tinted  and  closely  fitting  dresa 
of  a  demonstrated  science.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  as  well  as  a  result 
rf  erudition  and  talent,  that  led  Prof.  Dalton  to  present  to  the  world  a 
work  on  physiology  at  once  brief,  pointed  and  comprehensive,  and  wtdch 
exhibited  pWnly  in  letter  and  drawings,  the  basis  upon  which  the  cuuclu- 
sians  arrived  at,  rested. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  many  excellent  works  on  physiology  pub- 
lished prior  to  that  of  Dalton,  to  say  that  none  of  them  either  in  plan  of 
arrangement  or  clearness  of  execution,  could  be  compared  with  his  for 
the  use  of  studeDts  or  general  practitioners  of  medicine.     The  contrast 
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vas  broad.  He  divided  his  book  into  three  sections.  In  the  first  section 
he  treated  of  Nutrition  ;  in  the  second,  of  the  Nerrous  System  ;  and  in  the 
third,  of  Reproduction.  These  were  redivided  into  chapters,  severally 
treating  of  the  distinct  subdivisions  of  the  section.  This  admirable  plan 
has  been  adhered  to  through  all  subsequent  editions,  while  not  only  each 
section  but  every  chapter  underwent  such  alteration  or  revision  for 
each  successive  edition,  as  seemed  to  the  author  necessary  to  bring  the 
work  iully  up  to  the  level  of  physiological  science  at  the  date  of  its  publi- 
cation. The  fourth  edition  has  formed  no  exception  to  the  rule.  "Al- 
though all  parts  of  the  book  have  received  more  or  less  complete  revision, 
the  greatest  number  of  additions  and  changes  were  rei^uired  in  the  second 
section  on  the  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System."    (Preface  to  4th  ed.) 

Whatever  will  enlarge  and  enlighten  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous 
system  will  do  a  good  work  for  the  world.  The  part  that  this  system  plays 
in  health  and  disease  has  long  been  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  fasd- 
nating  theory,  wild  hypothesis,  and  imaginative  philosophy.  A  study  of 
the  former  editions  of  Dalton  was  calculated  to  do  much  toward  the  recti- 
fication of  this  evil,  and  the  present  one  will  afford  a  lesson  stilt  more 
useful  in  the  same  direction.  The  author  has  incorporated  into  the  text 
the  lactA  elicited  by  J.  L.  Clarke  in  his  investigations  of  the  gray  substaocfl 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  those  by  Dr.  J.  Dean,  on  the  Medulla  Oblongata, 
etc,  which  have,  be  says,  ''now  placed  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  base  of  the  brain  in  a  new  position,  of  the  greatest 
importaoce  to  the  physiology  of  these  parts." 

Speed  the  day  when  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  histol<^  and  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system  shall  eliminate  from  our  pathology  some  of 
the  crudities  and  absurdities  with  which  it  has  so  long  been  marred  and 
distorted.  Meanwhile  we  shall  soAen  our  perplexities  and  benefit  our 
patients  by  keeping  constantly  before  our  mental  vision  the  truth  con- 
tained in  the  following  sentence,  italicised  by  our  aulhorwben  defining  the 
function  of  the  nervous  system :  "  II  ii  intended  to  attoeiatt  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  ttieh  a  manner,  that  itimuliu  applied  to  one  organ  mag 
excite  activity/  in  another." 

Prod  Dalton  does  not  profess  to  present  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  phy- 
siological science ;  he  does  not  undertake  to  discuss  doubtful  theories  and 
disputed  points  j  but  gives  us  clearly  and  succinctly  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  that  department  of  elementary  medicine,  and  the  demons 
Btrated  facta  upon  which  it  rests,  "designed  for  the  use  of  students  and 
practitioners  of  medicine,"  and  for  this  purpose  his  book  has  no  equal 
in  the  English  language. 
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When  the  elaborate  work  of  Prof.  Flint,  Jr^  on  Physiology,  (now  in 
course  of  publication,)  shall  have  been  completed  and  added  to  the  con- 
cise book  of  Prof.  Dalton,  the  public  may  congratulate  itself  on  the  &ct 
that  American  authors  and  American  puhliahera  hare  given  a  more 
thorough  and  a  more  perfect  elucidation  of  the  science  c^  physiology  than 
that  presented  by  any  other  natitm  whatever. 

Our  fwth  in  the  progreos  of  pathology  and  in  the  improvement  in  the- 
rapeutics, rests  mainly  on  the  convictimi  that  we  shall  continue  to  widm 
the  borders  of  our  knowledge  of  the  normal  structure  and  functions  (^  the 
human  system,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that,  within  our  knowledge,  no  one 
book  will  give  the  inquirer  so  dear  and  onderstandable  a  view  of  the 
present  state  of  its  department  of  elementary  medicine  as  the  fourth 
edition  of  Dalton's  Treatise  on  Human  Physiology.  j.  f.  h. 

Heaith  in  Country  and  Oitiet.      Muttrated  iy  TtOlei  of  the  J)eath-ratt9, 

Siehteu^afes,elc.  etc^  in  Coantri/ and  dties.  By  W.  F.ThomSjM.D, 

Diagram  Shmnng  the  Effect!  of  the  Meteorohgieal  Influence*  an  Mortality 
in  the  City  of  New  fork,  186G.  By  Wm.  Faclds  Thoms,  M.  D., 
Physician  to  the  New  York  Dispensary ;  Surgeon  to  the  Eastern  Dis- 
pensary ;  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  the  Howard  Mission,  etc,  etc.. 
Prof,  of  Astronomical  and  Nautical  Sciences  in  the  New  York  Nauti- 
cal School,  etc  etc 

The  first  of  these  is  a  Prize  Essay  of  the  American  Medical  Associa* 
tioa  extracted  from  its  Transactions  and  published  in  a  brochure  of  six- 
teen pages,  for  its  author.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  twenty-six  tables, 
giving  the  death-rate  in  sundry  nations, — in  city  and  country,— of  penons 
engaged  in  various  occupations, — after  operations, — in  fevers, — in  otwtet- 
rical  cases, — in  puerperal  fever, — among  children,  etc  Also  sickness- 
rates  in  various  circumstances,  together  with  tables  of  many  other  intei^ 
eating  affairs  relating  to  life  and  death. 

These  tables  are  instructive  and  present  many  curious  facts.  Theyare 
made  up  from  official  records  of  England  and  the  United  States,  and  th^r 
preparation  involveii  much  patient  labor.  One  table  informs  us  that  the 
lowest  national  death-rate  is  in  England  and  France,  (the  same  for  each.) 
being  one  death  in  47  of  population ;  that  the  highest  death-rat«  is  in  Bus- 
na,  being  one  death  in  28  of  population.  In  the  United  Stafes  there  i» 
one  death  in  45  of  population. 

Of  the  cities  tabulated,  Hartford  has  the  lowest  death-rate,  viz. :  one 
death  in  54  of  population,  while  New  Yorit  has  the  highest,  one  death  in 
S5  of  population,  though  Copenhagen  is  bnt  little  better — 1  in  S6. 
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The  whole  of  the  tables  will  be  found  valuable  for  reference  in  statis- 
tical affairs  to  whieh  they  relate. 

The  second  production  of  Dr.  Thorns  is  what  its  name  declares,  a  dia- 
gram of  the  meteorology  and  mortality  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1866. 
Every  thing  ie  diagrammatized  now^a-days,  from  the  varying  market 
value  of  gold,  to  the  irregularities  of  the  human  pulse.  Dr.  Thorns  has 
succeeded  by  an  ingenious  use  of  straight  and  waved  lines  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  14  by  20  inches,  in  giving  a  weekly  account  of  the  mean  height 
and  extremes  of  the  barometer, — the  same  of  the  thermometer, — the 
mean  humidity  of  the  atmodphere,  with  the  time  and  amount  of  rain, 
time  and  direction  of  Che  wind,  etc.,  and  also  the  weekly  mortality,  seve- 
rally,  from  all  diarrbceal  diseases,— cholera, — pneumonia, — typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers, — and  the  total  from  all  causes.  These  items  are  so  arranged 
that  one  can  see  at  a  glance  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other.  So  far 
as  ne  see,  this  diagram  would  be  perfect  of  its  kind  if  it  gave  the  annual 
means  and  tolab.  A  series  of  such  papers,  prepared  from  year  to  year, 
would  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  philosopher  and  statistician,  en- 
abling  one  to  see  at  a  glance  what  would  otherwise  take  much  search  and 
comparison  to  arrive  at.  For  example,  a  stroke  of  the  eye  along  one  verti- 
cal column  will  inform  us  that  the  29th  week  of  the  year  ended  on  the  2l8t 
of  July, — 'that  during  that  week  the  mean  thermometer  was  -  83 

Highest  thermometer,  --.---■     102 
Lowest         "  ......  60 

Mean  barometer, 29.96 

Highest    »  80.10 

Lowest     » 29.87 

Mean  humidity,       .......  48 

Inches  of  rain,  .......         1,4 

Days  of  easterly  winds,  .---..  4 

"  westerly      "  ...---  3 

"  clear  weather,  .....  4 

"  doudy     «  ......  5 

Mortality  from  all  diarrlueal  diseases,      ...  442 

"  "    cholera,        ...--.        48 

"  "     pneumonia, 18 

"  "    typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,     -        -        -        16 

"       total  from  all  causes.  ....         1,862 

the  meteorological  observations  were  furnished  to  Dr.  l^oms  by  Dr> 
J.  P.  Loinee,  and  the  statistics  of  mortality  by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris.   J.  F.  H. 
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The  laat  volume  of  the  reprint  of  Braithwtute's  Retrospect,  has  been 
received  from  the  publiahers,  Townsend  &  Adams,  New  York.  It  is 
nseless  to  commend  this  excellent  publication.  How  any  physician  can 
afford  to  he  without  it,  we  cannot  conceive. 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  postpone  until  our  next  iasue  some  other 
notices,  aa  well  as  an  excellent  review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Kansas 
liedical  Society. 


OBITUARY. 


George  Getz  Sftvmard,  M.  D. 

(A  report  made  to  the  Cincinnati  Academy  of  Medicine,  October  14, 
1867,  liy  Dr.  J.  S.  Conner,  Chair.  Com.) 

Dr.  George  6.  Shumard  was  bom  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  1825,  but 
while  still  a  child  removed  to  Cincinnati,  where  his  boyhood  and  early 
manhood  were  spent.  Having  completed  his  academic  course  at  Wood- 
ward College,  he  commeoced  the  study  of  medicine,  attended  one  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  gradtiated  at  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Louisville,  in  1847.  He  first  located  at  Albion,  III.,  and  later  at 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  where  be  had  bis  home  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  A  scientific  and  practical  geologist,  he  made  a  number  of  private 
ezploratioEB,  and  accompanied  the  Red  River  Exploring  Expedition 
commanded  by  Capt.  now  Brig.  Gen.  R.  B.  Marcy,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the 
"  Artesian  Well  Expedition,  commanded  by  Ct^t.  now  M^.  Gen.  John 
Pope,  U.  S.  A.  Still  later  Dr.  Shumard  was  State  Geologist  of  Texas, 
His  various  scientific  reports  made  Irom  time  to  time  are  well  known,  and 
the  profession  will  remember  his  discovery  of  an  American  substitute  for 
Gum  Arabic  Having  early  in  1861  been  compelled  to  leave  Fort 
Smith,  he  returned  to  this  city,  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  Sur- 
geon General  of  the  State.  Resigning  his  position,  he  was  appointed 
Brigade  Sutton  U.  8.  Tob.,  August  5,  1861.  Serving  for  a  time  with 
Gen.  McClellan,  he  was  later  on  duty  in  Kentucky  as  Medical  Director. 
Ordered  to  Utah  in  the  autumn  of  1864,  the  coming  on  of  winter  pre- 
vented his  gCMng  further  than  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  on  the  llth  March 
1865,  his  resignation,  which  had  been  tendered  months  before,  was  accept- 
ed.   Again  for  a  time  he  became  a  resident  of  this  city,  but  returned  to 
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Fort  Smith,  where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1866-7-  In  March  last  he 
came  back  here,  intending  to  estditish  himself  in  practice,  but  early  in  the 
summer  his  health  began  to  fail  and  he  left  the  city  to  epend  a  number  of 
weeks  in  and  near  Sandusky.  Not  materially  benefitted  by  the  chang«, 
he  was  brought  back,  and  died  on  the  29tli  September  of  general  paralysis. 

Your  Committee  would  report  the  following  resolutions : 

Whbrbas  it  baa  pleased  an  All- Wise  Providence  to  remove  from  our 
midsl  our  professional  brother  Dr.  George  G.  Shumard, 

ReMolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Shumard  science  has  lost  an  inteU 
ligent  and  enthusiastic  votary — our  profession  a  faithful  and  cultivated 
member— our  country  a  true  and  honest  citizen. 

Rtmlved.  That  the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  is 
hereby  extended  to  the  sorrowing  family  of  our  late  associate,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Academy  is  instructed  to  convey  to  them  this  expression 
of  our  esteem  and  remembrance. 

(Signed,)  P.  S.  CONNEE,  M.  D.,         ) 

J.  P.  Walker,  M.  D.,       >-  Oom. 
A.  E.  HKtOBWAt,  M.  D.,) 

On  motion  the  report  and  accompanying  resolutions  were  received  and 
adopted,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to 
have  the  report  published  in  the  Ctncinnali  hanctt  and  Ohtervtr,  and  the 
Wettent  Journal  of  Medicine. 
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Comfort/or  Toung  AnatomitlM. — "  During  my  attendance  at  the  Wind- 
mill Street  school,  I  worked  hard  in  the  dissecting  room,  and  learned  » 
good  deal  of  anatomy.  If  I  did  so,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that  it  was 
rather  as  a  duty,  and  because  it  was  necessary  to  my  future  undertakings, 
than  because  I  had  any  particular  taste  for  the  details  of  anatomical 
study.  I  remember  some  years  afterwards  dining  with  a  friend,  who  was 
a  craniologisL  at  the  Atheneum,  when  he  told  me  that  he  saw  that  I  had  the 
organ  of  construct iveness  much  developed,  and  that  this  explained  how 
it  was  that  I  excelled  in  the  use  of  my  hands,  and  was  an  excellent  dis- 
sector. There  was  never  a  greater  mistake.  I  was  naturaUy  very  clumsy 
in  the  use  of  my  hands,  and  it  was  only  by  taking  great  pains  with  myseu 
that  I  became  at  all  otherwise." — Sir  Bmj.  Brodie'i  Autohioffrapky. 

Cholera  in  Italy. — Statistics  recently  published  in  Italy  show  in  eight 
months  in  United  Italy,  there  were  32,577  cases,  12,901  deaths.  Mtyar- 
ity  attacked  were  men — 15,467  were  among  the  poorer  classes.  Rates  of 
mortality  greater  among  higher  classes,  being  60  per  cenL  of  those  at- 
tacked. Cases  few  among  <£ildren.  Susceptibility  most  evident  between 
ages  20  and  35. 
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ErytipeUu. — Dr.  Hewson  aays  that  in  extensive  uee  of  sulphite  of  soda 
applied  locallj,  in  this  disease,  ilie  results  linve  been  surprising  in  hospital 
and  private  practice,  if  used  before  deep  planes  of  cellular  tissue  had  been 
inTaded.  Advisea  t«n  grs.  to  an  ounce  of  water,  tboroug-hly  applied  on 
lint,  over  parts  aSected  and  considerable  distance  beyond.  Cover  with 
oil  Bilk.— 7Van<.  CoU.  Phyi.  Pktl. 

Curare  in  EpUtpty. — Dr.  Benedikt  of  Vienna,  praises  this  remedy  for 
epilepsy,  used  by  subcutjineous  injectione.  Reports  several  cases  thus 
treated  and  cured.  Dose  one-eighth  grain,  under  skin  of  the  neck,  three 
times  a  week.  In  some  cases  treatment  continued  tive  months. — Brititk 
Med.  Jour. 

Cott  of  Diplomat. — French  students  pay  for  diplomas  in  Medicine  and 
Surgerf,  %\Aa.  In  Germany  fees  are  lower,  and  in  Italy  the  highest  in 
Europe. 

OhfUtrical  Teaching  in  Paris  tn  1831.— Von  Si ebold  writes  that,  visit* 
ing  Paris  so  late  as  1831,  be  was  surprised  to  find  !hat  there  existed  no 
public  establishment  for  the  instruction  of  the  medical  students  in  mid- 
wifery— Paul  Dubois,  in  fact,  having  organized  the  earliest  means  of 
practical  instruction  only  in  1835.  Until  then  a  1  the  instruction  deriva- 
ble was  obtained  in  what  were  called  saUes  iTaccouckement,  where  mid- 
Wives  brought  women  just  about  to  be  ccnfined,  and  took  them  away 
again  immediately  afler  delivery.  In  those  days  midwive*  announced, 
by  placards,  and  emblems  of  all  kinds,  that  they  delivered  courses  of 
lectures  to  the  students.  One  of  these  placards  ran  as  follows :  "  Madame 
Dutilleux,  mailreue  tage-femme  juree,  admitted  by  the  Paris  Faculty, 
who  has  been  foi-  a  number  of  years  an  authorized  teacher  of  Obstetrical 
Surgery  to  Messeurs  les  Eleves  en  Medeci.^e,  continues  to  give  lectures 
daily  throughout  the  scholar  year  on  the  theory  and  piactice  of  mid- 
wifery." "  On  my  ask  ng,"  says  Von  Siebold,  "  why  an  establishment  so 
necessary  for  the  students  was  wanting,  I  was  told,  on  several  occasions, 
'  It  would  be  against  morality.'  Morality  in  Paris !  Thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Paul  Dubois,  this  lacuna  has  since  been  filled.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
saw  the  magnificent  Maternite  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  of 
midwives ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  gain  admission,  and  that  only 
afler  I  had  displayed  to  Aladame  Legrand,  the  chief  tage-femme,  my  t.tles 
Obstetrical  Professor  and  Director  of  an  Obstetrical  Clinic.  Even  then 
I  was  allowed  only  so  superficial  an  inspection  that  I  besought  Cruveil- 
hier,  at  that  time  Surgeon  to  the  establishment,  to  let  me  accompany  him 
on  his  daily  visit,  which  he  most  kindly  agreed  to."-^  Van  Seiboid,  Leiirtt 
Ohttritiealet  traduitet  par  StoUx. 

7%e  Negroei  in  Atexieo.-^lTi  an  interestmg  memoir  on  the  life  and  ser- 
vices to  science  of  that  eminent  statistician  rad  anthropologist.  Dr.  Bou- 
din,  read  hy  M.  Perier  at  the  Societe  d'Anthropologie,  he  states  that  the 
490  negroes  placed  at  the  disposal  of  France  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt, 
for  service  in  Mexico,  displayed  remarkable  powers  of  acclimatisation,  and 
made  a  very  pleasant  campaign  compared  with  the  other  troops.  They 
constantly  inhabited  Vera  Cruz  and  its  vicinity,  so  fatal  to  Europeans ; 
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and  duriog  nearly  four  yean  (from  July,  1863.)  thej  remained  entirely 
refraclory  to  yellow  fever;  and  they  bore  up  in  a  most  marvellous  man- 
ner agiiinst  the  fatigues  of  an  excessive  service,  to  which,  under  the  local 
conditions,  Mexicans,  Turcoeor  French,  would  hare  certainly  succumbed. 
These  men,  for  the  most  part,  were  from  Darfur  or  Kordo^n,  and  rigid 
Muesulmen.  They  were  well  disciplined, carefully  attended,  properly  fed, 
and  well  paid. — Recueil  de  Mid.  Mil.,  September. — Medical  Timei  and 
Gazette,  London,  Oct.  5. 

HoTK  Flesh. — A  correspondent  who  dates  from  Farici,  speaks  of  the 
increased  use  of  horse-flesh  in  that  city  as  a  fact  worth  noting.  He  says : 
"In  passing  along  the  quays  on  my  way  to  the  Marseilles  Railway  Sta- 
tion, I  was  struck  with  the  number  of  stalls  bearing  the  title  boucherie 
hippopkagiqut,  and,  being  desirous  of  making  a  per=onaI  examination  of 
the  meat,  I  begged  my  Parisian  friends  to  direct  me  to  one  of  Ihe  largest 
and  best  establishments  of  the  kind.  I  was  advised  to  visit  one  in  the 
quarter  '  la  Villette,'  and  soon  found  myself  in  the  Maison  Lebert  et 
Leroy,  a  copy  of  whose  card  I  enclose :  '  Boucherie  de  viande  de  cheval 
autoriste  par  le  gouvemement,  12  rue  de  Flandre  a  la  Villette  ;  special- 
itti  do  sauciesons  on  tone  genres ;  filets  et  faux-filets  roebif.  Verifiee, 
esiampillLC  par  le  velcrinaire  de  radministration.'  The  place  was  a  nice 
clean-looking  butcher's  shop,  and,  if  one  had  not  known  it  beforehand,  the 
flanks  of  meat  which  hung  from  hooks  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  and  the 
■mailer  joints  and  steaks  arranged  on  the  counters,  might  eaaily  have  been 
mistaken  tor  small  lean  second-rate  beef.  The  attendant  was  very  civil, 
let  me  examine  everything,  and  told  me  that  tlicy  usually  sold  at  the  rale 
of  two  horses  a  day.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  believing  this,  for  cus- 
tomers kept  dropping  in,  each  of  whom  carried  oS  some  portion  of  the 
meat.  Prices  were  high,  ranging  from  one  franc  the  half  kili^;ramme 
for  the  jiUt,  and  aeventy-flve  centimes  for  the  faux-JUeU,  to  twenty 
centimes  lor  the  brisket  and  tendon.  Some  of  the  customers  assured  me 
that  the  meat  woe  better  than  beef.  I  may  add  that  on  a  side  table  there 
were  bottles  of  horse-marrow  pomade,  quite  as  efficacious,  no  doubt,  as 
bear's  grease.  I  bought  a  tongue  which  I  have  tasted  and  found  very 
good." 

^u  Human  Voice. — Dion  Bourcicault,  commenting  on  the  Albert  Hall 
of  Science  and  Art,  in  the  Pall  Mail  Gazette,  says : — "  The  human  voice, 
when  speaking  with  clear  articulation  and  supplied  from  good  lungs,  wilt 
£11  400,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  provided  they  be  enclosed  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, and  ihe  voice  placed  and  directed  advantageously.  The  same  voice 
singing  can  fill,  with  equal  facility,  600,000  cubic  feet.  When  singmg, 
the  vowels  are  principally  used,  because  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  a 
note,  and  we  can  not  prolong  a  consonanl.  In  speaking,  on  the  contrary, 
we  depend  for  articulation  on  the  consonants ;  but  their  short  percussive 
sound  does  not  travel.  When  we  shout,  or  in  open  air  speaking,  which 
partakes  of  shcuting,  we  prolong  the  vowels,  drawling  the  syllable  of  each 
word ;  but  what  we  gain  in  sound  we  lose  in  clearness  of  articulation ) 
expression  is  lost  in  monotony,  because  its  fineness  depends  on  the  infinite 
variety  of  which  the  consonant  is  capable  and  bestows  on  the  voweL    Two 
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thousand  voices,  flinging  or  speaking  together,  tr&vel  no  further  than  one 
voice.  They  may  fil)  a  certain  area  more  completely  with  thiit  intricacy 
of  wares  which,  when  very  troublesome,  we  call  a  din ;  but  each  voice 
exerts  its  own  influence  on  the  air,  according  to  its  power,  and  dies  away 
wiihin  certain  limits.  A  second  voice  acis  independently,  and  produces 
its  own  separate  efFecI.  not  fortifying  the  first,  but  distinct  from  it.  And 
so  with  any  number  of  voices — aay  10,000 — shouting  together,  if  a  single 
trumpeter  were  placed  among  them,  the  note  of  hia  trumpet  would  be 
beard  clearly  at  a  distance  where  the  Babel  of  voices  would  have  expired 
in  a  murmur.  Yet,  among  the  din  produced  by  the  lO.OOO  voices,  the 
trumpet  would  be  inaudible.  To  illustrate  this  theory  more  clearly,  it  is 
plain  that  2,000  persons  can  not  throw  stones  further  than  one  person.  It 
is  true  that  the  air,  within  certain  limits,  will  be  more  full  of  stones ;  but 
they  will  all  come  to  the  ground  within  a  limited  area. 

A  Wolf  in  Skeep't  Clothing. — In  Switzerland,  a  wolf  in  sheep's  cloth- 
ing has  been  admitted  to  the  fold  of  tlie  tender  lambs.  A  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Piquilloud,  disguised  as  a  woman,  and  assuming  the  name  of 
a  celebrated  American  female  practitioner,  bus  been  practising  medicine 
and  sultry,  particularly  as  a  spe<^ialist  in  the  diseases  of  women.  In  thia 
way  he  was  admitted  into  many  families ;  and  the  fraud  was  not  discov- 
ert until  "  the  concupiscent  and  luxurious  hermaphrodite,"  to  borrow  the 
words  of  the  Union  M.dtcale,  called  upon  a  hair-dresser  to  purchase  a 
chignon.  The  impostor  was  convicted  of  illegal  practice  by  the  tribunal 
of  police  of  the  Cantoii  Vaud,  and  condemned  to  a  month's  imprisonment, 
«  A  warning  to  husbands  and  too  confiding  fathers." 

EiiToctfTom  Dr.  Broadbenfs  Introductory  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  SchooL-^ 

"  But  not  in  sickness  only  and  pain — in  nature's  last  extremity 
we  are  called  to  stand  and  look  on ;  and  the  approach  of  death  is 
impressive  even  when  the  mind  is  confused  by  delirium  or  oiwcured  by 
coma,  still  more  when  it  is  awake  and  clear-  One  man  meets  death  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  warrior,  who  bade  them  array  bim  in  complete  armor 
and  place  him  upright  on  his  leet;  he  looks  the  last  enemy  in  the  face 
with  undaunted  eyes.  Another  so  fears  his  approach  that,  when  bis  band 
is  on  every  limb,  and  bis  mark  on  every  feature,  be  dare  not  admit  to 
himself  the  truth,  and  the  last  breath  is  a  whispered  'to-morrow.'  One 
takes  what  is  to  him  the  first '  leap  in  the  dark '  without  quailing,  another 
with  fearful  misgiving,  while  for  otbers  happily  it  is  no  unknotvn  bourne 
to  which  they  go,  but  a  long-look cd-for  haven  of  pence  and  joy. 

"  Are  these  solemn  lessons  to  be  lightly  regarded  by  us  because  more 
than  once  repeated?  Shall  it  he  said  truly  of  us  that  we  are  familiar 
with  pain  and  death,  and  insensible  to  suffering  and  sorrow  P  Familiar — 
yes  !  Insensible — no !  We  must  keep  our  minds  unperturbed  and  calm 
in  the  presence  even  of  the  fiercest  agony,  but  it  need  not  be  that  sympa- 
thy is  extinguished  within  us.  If  death  is  in  our  experience  an  everyday 
event,  we  need  not  therefore  forget  that  to  the  dying  man,  whose  flawing 
pulse  we  tell,  it  is  the  supreme  moment  when,  all  alone,  be  goes  to  meet 
his  God  !  to  his  friends,  the  tearing  asunder  of  ties  close  woven  round  the 
heart;  and  though  we  must,  as  men  of  science,  note  with  cool  eye  the 
throes  of  expiring  nature,  and  register  the  phenomena  of  dissolution,  we 
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fiped  not  therefore  foi^t  that  it  is  the  passing  nway  of  a  human  muI. 
Kfeji  alive  thfn  sympathy  with  suffering,  anJ  tenderness  for  weakness, 
and  never  steel  your  liearis  against  the  wholesome  sentiment  of  awe. 

"  And,  genllenien,  we  owe  it  to  our  profession  to  contribute,  so  far  as  in 
us  lies,  to  the  coraraon  stock  of  knowledge.  The  particular  stone  we  have 
picked  up  may  be  small,  and  the  caint  thrown  up  by  the  thousands  who 
have  passed  by  the  same  way  has  reached  the  dimehsions  of  a  mountain. 
Our  pebble  may  be  undistinguishable  on  the  heap,  but,  so  it  be  our  very 
own.  let  us  add  it. 

"  We  are  leaves  on  a  stately  tree.  We  can  not  all  be  differentiated  into 
flower  and  fruit,  but  each  of  us  is  responsible  for  the  few  fibres  of  wood  he 
must  lay  down  before  he  drops  off;  and  it  is  only  by  the  healthy  action  of 
every  leaf  that  the  vigor  and  symmetry  of  the  trunk  are  maintained. 

"  May  we  all,  in  the  autumn  of  our  lives,  enjoy  the  respect  and  regard 
earned  by  an  upright  and  honorable  career  ;  may  ^e  have  the  inward 
consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  dischai^d  ;  and  may  our  work  then,  near 
its  end,  receive  tlie  approval  of  God." 

Poitoning  hy  Tobacco. — An  inquest  was  held  on  Monday  last  by  Mr. 
Booth,  coroner  for  Stiifford shire,  at  Sloke-upon-Trent,  on  the  body  of  a 
respectable  grocer,  aged  twenty-nine,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  tobac- 
co. He  had  been  drinking,  and  put  into  his  mouth  the  greater  portion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  tobacco.  He  would  not  remove  it  from  his  mouth,  and 
lie  beciime  insensible,  falling  suddenly,  and  apparently  swallowing  a  por- 
tion of  the  tobacco.  The  deceased  died  in  three  days.  The  verdict  was 
according  to  the  evidence.— ianc«(,  Oel.  5. 
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The  MlED  and  the  natdbe  of  self-citltube  on  the  fart  or 
THE  I'HYsiciAN,  are  in  maoy  instances  not  fully  appreciated  by  medical 
men  themselves. 

With  the  attainment  of  their  degree  from  a  medical  college,  great  ot 
small,  famous  or  otherwise,  some  at  least  of  the  new-made  doctors  think 
that  "  the  book  may  close  over,  the  lessons  are  said,"  and  henceforth  their 
chief  duty  is  to  put  in  practice  the  professional  knowledge  already  ac- 
quired ;  or  if  this  creed  may  not  be  translated  into  conduct  thus  early  in 
their  career,  there  is  great  danger  that  it  will  be  at  a  subsequent  period 
when  they  observe  the  pecuniary  successes  of  a  horde  of  ignorant  but 
shrewd  and  unscrupulous  adventurers  in  Medicine.  Heuce  their  meagre 
libraries  scarcely  increase  from  college  days  at  the  rate  of  a  book  a  year ; 
a  single  medical  jtMimal,  "  with  easy  reading,"  more  than  sales  their 
thirst  for  improvement ;  and  the  hours  that  should  be  spent  in  the  dili- 
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gent  increaee  of  th«r  profesaional  knowledge,  are  frittered  away  in  giring 
or  receiving  the  vieitB  of  goseiping  idlers,  or  playing  store-box  statesmen, 
intriguing  for  petty  offices  or  begging  political  position,  or  driving  cheap 
bargains  in  horses  or  hogs,  in  stocks  or  bonds. 

Mow  one  great  reason  for  the  slow  advance  of  Medicine,  and  for  the 
low  esteem  in  which  the  public  oflen  hold  the  ofSce  of  the  physician,  19 
the  want  of  hearty  and  entire  consecration  to  their  chosen  work  on  the 
part  of  medical  men  themEelves — while  some  of  them  are  the  merest 
bread  and  butter  practitioners,  dollars  and  cenia  ruling  their  professional 
lives.  It  is  a  sad  thing  when  such  an  one  ia  called  "doctor,"  for  he  is 
often  "a  peetilcnt  fellow,"  disturbing  proleasional  peace  oiid  degrading 
professional  character,  alienating  this  physician  faom  that  one,  and  depre- 
ciating the  abilities  of  a  third,  in  order  to  obtain  petty  practice,  or  seekiug 
the  same  end  by  cunning  use  of  political  or  religious  prejudices — in  any 
way,  in  abort,  but  by  faithiul  study :  the  truth  is,  that  thode  who  become 
"doctors"  for  the  purpose  of  making  money,  could  find  many  another 
occupation  that  would  pay  them  better.  Would  that  some  God-man 
might  cast  out  forever  the  money-changers  and  pill-pedlars  from  the 
Temple  of  Medicine  ! 

However,  it  is  not  unto  these  we  write,  but  rather  unto  those  who  are 
constantly  striving  for  larger  knowledge  and  a  higher  culture,  and  who 
feel  that  not  to  advance  is  a  crime  against  their  profession  and  a  crime 
against  humanity. 

The  importance  of  self-culture  can  not  be  loo  strongly  enforced — a 
culture  which  neither  schools,  nor  books,  nor  medical  association  alone 
can  give  us,  but  unto  which  all  these  essentially  conduce;  our  knowledge 
thus  acquired  must  be  enriched  and  made  fruitful  by  reflection  and  by 
personal  experience ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  years  of  experience  without 
such  knowledge  and  reflection  are  little  better  than  water  poured  upon 
the  sand,  or  a#  barren  as  the  rocks  in  whose  depths  the  sun's  rays  quicken 
DO  living  germ.  We  are  to  be  fruitful,  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth 
with  medical  knowledge  and  skill. 

But  it  is  not  <^  that  culture  relating  only  to  intellectual  attainments — 
attainments  that  may  perish  if  they  do  not  progress — greater  tact  in  the 
discrimination  of  disease  and  in  the  application  of  remedies,  we  wish 
eapeeially  to  speak,  but  rather  of  the  culture  of  the  moral  and  emo- 
tional nature,  and  the  leathetic  development,  which  we  are  apt  to  neglect, 
if  not  pi'actically  ignore,  but  which  are  necessary  for  the  complete  medi- 
cal character.  The  everlasting  hilb  are  very  firm  upon  their  foundations, 
even  though  no  verdure  should  clothe  their  rugged  slopes,  or  forests  crown 
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their  aummits ;  and  so  a  physician  may  be  veiy  strong — strong  in  diag- 
nosis and  therapeutics — and  yet  be  destitute  of,  or  at  IcRst  deficient  in, 
those  qualities  which  win  the  hearts  of  suSererB,  and  make  his  presence 
in  the  sick  room  a  benediction — destitute  of  thorough  conscientiousness, 
of  quick  and  hearty  sympathy,  of  kind  and  gentle  manners.  Very 
rarely  do  we  meet  a  medical  man,  in  hospital  or  in  private  practice, 
ranting  ai^  raving  at  his  patients,  seasoning  his  prescriptions  with  oaths, 
with  rude  threats  and  harsh  commands,  who  is  regardless  of  the  physical 
or  menial  pain  he  may  cause  his  unfortunate  victims;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, so  tar  as  our  observation  goes,  those  who  are  the  highest  in  our 
profession,  those  of  the  best  knowledge  and  skill  and  of  the  largest  &me, 
have  been  men  in  whose  henign  faces  and  gracious  manners  could  be  read 
the  deep  sympathy  which  animated  tlieir  hearts,  and  whose  every  word 
and  act  testified  to  the  most  considerate  regard  for  those  who  were  called 
to  endure  physical  suffering.  Nevertheless,  are  we  always  careful,  while 
avoiding  all  harshness  and  unkindness,  all  rudeness  of  speech  and  coarse-. 
ness  of  behavior,  to  cultivate  their  c^posites  ?  Does  our  frequent  contact 
with  suffering  render  us  in  the  least  indifferent  to  it — so  common  and 
familiar  as  to  be  trivial — the  moanings  of  disea^,  and  the  shrieks  of 
physical  agony  floating  to  cur  ears,  and  waking  «o  echo  in  the  depths  of 
our  hearts  ?  Do  we  weary  of  the  thrice  told — yea,  thousand  told — tales 
of  aches  and  pains,  aches  and  pains  that  many  a,  time  we  know  are  the 
just  punisliment  of  violated  law ;  vKeary  of  them  when  our  minds  are 
oppressed  with  anxieties,  and  our  hodjes  tit:ed  with  work  and  deprived  of 
regular  repose  ?  We  know  it  is  often  ^^  to  be  patient  at  such  times, 
to  he  kind,  and  &ithfut,  and  hopeful,  and  with  words  of  sincere  sympathy 
to  cheer  and  strengthen  the  sufferers.  And  yet,  when  we  remember  the 
command  which  comes  fecm  the  highest  Christian  authority,  a  commaud 
too  which  has  found  utterance  by  one  of  the  best  Pagan  philosophers,  a 
rule  which  is  golden  for  its  preciousness  and  endurance,  Do  unto  others 
as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  you,  we  may  find  light  for  our 
darkness,  and  strength  for  our  weakness.  For  let  the  physician  ima^ne 
himself  in  the  sufferer's  stead,  and  reflect  what  manner  of  man  in  feeing, 
speech  and  deed  he  would  desire  his  medict^  adviser  to  be,  and  then, 
fashion  hiraaulf  unto  thb  model. 

Physicians,  above  all  others,  should  he  ffenUe'mtn,  especially  as-  tbe- 
great«r  part  of  their  practice  is  with  those  who  are  most  senMiive  to^ 
harsh  or  rude  conduct;  while  women  and  children  claim  eo  largeashara 
of  our  ministration,  it  is  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  us  to  make  oar  whole 
conduct  such  that  it  shall  attract  nUber  than  repel  these,  and  thia-  too  wa 
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will  acquire  a  better  knowledge  of  their  dismues,  and  have  greater  sue- 
cesB  in  the  ircatment  of  [hose  diseases. 

The  physician  who  daily  adds  to  hia  store  of  professional  knowledge, 
conslantly  cultivates  his  moral  and  emotional  nature,  laying  upon  the 
altar  of  Medicine  all  the  wealth  of  heart  and  mind  and  life,  and  Bteadilj 
pursuing  one  sacred  purpose,  regardless  of  the  passing  malice  of  enemies 
and  the  defection  of  false  friends,  may  never  attain  riches — these  are  the 
reward  of  very  few  physicians — but  he  will  attain  a  character  which,  in 
compleuness  of  btiauly  and  strength,  glorifies  humanity,  and  leave  be- 
hind him,  when  he  departs  to  that  land  whose  inhabitants  are  never  sick 
and  where  there  is  no  more  death,  an  example  that  shall  kindle  the  zeal- 
ous imitation  of  successors,  and  a  memory  that  shall  be  forever  blessed. 

We  publish  the  following  extract  from  the  last  annual  circular  of 
Starliiig  Medical  College  for  two  reasons :  First,  lesl  it  might  he  inferred 
from  the  remarks  in  refei-ence  to  medical  college  fees,  made  in  our  last 
number,  that  this  Institution  liad  reduced  its  fees ;  and  second,  because 
there  are  some  statements  contained  in  the  extract  that  are  worth  being 
well  considered  by  physicians.  One  word  still  before  giving  the  quota- 
tion. The  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  charges,  we  believe,  $65,  the 
same  as  Starling,  for  a  full  course  of  lectures;  and  the  reason  for  this — 
it  is  just  to  the  gentlemen  wbo  compose  ils  excellent  Faculty  to  state  it — 
is  that,  looking  largely  to  Southern  patronage  for  support,  they  can  not 
expect  medical  students  coming  from  a  country  which,  in  all  its  material 
interests,  has  suffered  so  terribly  from  the  devastittions  of  war,  to  be  able 
to  pay  large  feet  at  present. 

"As  a  matter  just  now  attracting  the  attention  of  the  profession,  and 
involving  its  credit  and  elBciency,  the  Faculty  deem  this,  their  twenty- 
first  announcement,  a  fitting  opportunity  for  addressing  their  brethren 
generally  on  the  subject  of  'cheap,'  or  gratuitous  professional  instruction. 

"It  is  certain  that  providing  the  means  of  a  good  medical  education 
involves  very  considerable  expense.  To  be  afforded  'cheaply,'  it,  like 
every  other  product  of  human  industry,  must  be  in  the  same  proportion 
poor  and  valueless.  Necessarily  costly,  then,  who  sbould  bear  the  ex- 
pense ?  Certainly  those  wbo  profit  by  it.  It  is  only  this  outlay  in  lime, 
labor  and  money  that  can  give  a  claim  to  professional  remuneration  in 
after  life.  No  unendowed  medical  school  will  or  can  support  the  expense 
and  tabor  for  any  length  of  time ;  hence  a  resort  to  gratuitous  or  cheap 
lectures  can  only  be  a  temporary  expedient  to  entice  students — on  a  par 
with  the  odious  and  unprofessional  recourse  to  cbeap  fees  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  patients. 

"  With  regard  lo  endowed  schools,  the  cost  is  of  course  borne  by  the 
endowment,  and  we  do  not  now  object  lo  this  metliod.  There  is,  how- 
ever, but  one  such  in  the  West ;  a  State  endowment,  intended  ti>r  the 
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cilizena  of  that  State,  aa  it  ia  supported  hj  them,  and  by  them  attended 
in  quite  sufficient  numbers  for  ailvant^;eous  instruction ;  its  benefits  went 
hardly  intended  as  a  charily  to  others.  We  eannitf  suppose  it  meant  that 
the  citizens  of  ()hio  and  other  States  should  present  tliemselves  iufomia 
pauperis  there  for  a  privilege  which  they  can  honoraljly  obtaig.  for  a  very 
moderate  compen^Hliun, 

"In  fine,  the  Faculty  conceive  that  the  well-known  principles  of  medi- 
cal ethics  are  applicable  aliki;  to  medical  schools  and  medicitl  pmctitioners, 
and  that  competiiion  (which  is  desirable)  sliould  be  based  in  both  cases 
on  eminence  of  service  rather  than  upon  under-bidding  in  fees." 

The  International  Medical  Congrbu  closed  on  August  28th, 
and  will  convene  again  in  the  year  1869,  in  Itidy-  On  Tuesday,  August 
26tb,  a  series  of  papers,  not  connected  with  the  official  programme,  were 
presented ;  some  of  these,  as  briefly  noticeil  in  the  Timti  and  Gazette, 
London,  September  21sl,  are  an  follows: 

Dr.  Wreden,  of  St.  Petersburg,  gave  an  account  of  a  new  operation 
for  the  cure  of  deafness,  which  con  only  be  performed  with  the  assistance 
of  the  parabolic  otoscope.  He  calls  this  operation  s]>hyrotoray ;  it  con-- 
sists  in  the  resection  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus,  and  is  adapted  lo  all 
cases  in  which  surgeons  are  accustomed  to  perforate  the  tympanum. 

Dr.  Mattel,  of  Paris,  read  a  paper  on  uterine  disorders  during  preg-. 
nancy.  In  his  opinion,  all  the  sympathelic  phenomena  of  the  pregnant 
state  are  due  to  uterine  congestion  and  the  subsequent  pressure  of  the 
uterus  on  the  neighboring  organs ;  and  the  administration  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  which,  by  contracting  these  vessels,  dimjnisbea  the  eongeslion, 
is  in  such  cases  the  only  rational  mode  of  treatment. 

Dr.  Kristeller,  of  Berlin,  described  a  new  system  of  obstetrical  ma- 
nteuvres,  in  which  be  substitutes  for  the  forceps,  and  all  other  medical 
or  surgical  methods  of  expelling  the  fteius,  a  regular  and  systematic 
pressure  on  the  uterus  during  labor.  He  gives  this  system  the  name  of 
Jitlal  txprettion,  (expmtio  fat'iu.)  It  consists  in  siezing  the  gravid 
Uterus  with  both  bands,  placing  it  in  the  proper  direction,  and  pressing  it 
downward  by  degree..  Afle:;  a  few  eecoads  the  patient  is  allowed  two 
or  three  minutes'  rest;  then  the  manipulation  is  renewed.  If  twenty  or 
thirty  cxpresgiont  have  produced  no  result,  the  system  must  be  abandon- 
ed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  assifit  the  pri^resB  of  the  fcetus,  forty 
applications  or  more  may  be  performed  without  any  danger.  Dr.  Kris- 
teller  supports  his  method  by  a  formidable  array  of  figures,  and  advises 
all  obstetric  practitionera  to  give  it  as  soon  as  possible  a  fair  trial. 

Tracbeotout  in  Infants. — It  is  well  known  that  this  operation  was 
advised,  when  imperatively  called  for,  in  infants  h'U  a  few  months  old,  by 
the  late  Professor  Trousseau.  It  would  appear,  from  a  paper  lately  read 
by  M.  Dumontpallier,  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Paris  Hospiiahi, 
that  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  adtiering  to  this  rule.  Messrs. 
Roger,  Vigta,  Bouvier,  and  several  others  have  published  successful 
cases  of  the  kind,  and  it  will  be  well  to  remember  them  when  attempts 
in  the  same  direction  are  made  in  this  country. — Lanc^,  London,  OcL  &. 
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A  rocNG  RusRian  lady,  Mdlle.  SurbIow,  nccordingto  the  St.  PtUrdnirg 
GoMtle,  has  just  passed  her  examitiation  as  Dotttor  of  Ui^dicine  at  ihe 
University  of  Zurich.  She  was  a  pupil  four  years  at  one  of  the  collej;es 
of  St.  Petersburg,  and  subsequently  attended  the  courses  uf  the  Medical 
Academy  up  to  the  time  the  doors  of  that  institution  wete  closed  to  lady 
pupils. — Ihid. 

Croup  Treated  BY  ScLPHER, — T\iK  British  MedicalJounvd,  quoting 
from  the  Gazette  Med.  de  Pant.  stHtes  that  M.  Lagonterie,  from  observing 
the  effects  of  sulphur  on  the  oidium  on  vines,  has  been  led  to  administer 
it  in  several  cases  of  croup.  He  mixes  a  leaspoonful  in  a  glass  of  water, 
anil  gives  the  mixture  in  teasjioonfiil  doses  every  hour.  The  effect  he 
describes  as  wonderful.  The  disease,  in  effect,  is  cured  in  two  days,  ihe 
only  syroplom  remaining  being  a  cough,  arising  from  ihe  presence  of 
loose  particles  of  false  membrane  in  the  trachea.  Mons.  Lagonterie  says 
he  has  followed  this  plan  in  seven  cases,  all  being  severe,  especially  the 
last,  the  patient  being  cyanotic,  with  prolruding,  rolling  eyes,  and  noisy 
respiration. 

The  managers  of  Bellevue  Hospital  have  appointed  Wm.  A.  Ham- 
mond. M.  D.,  Ute  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army,  to  take  charge  of  the 
department  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and  the  nervous  system  in  that  insti- 
tution. 

Mr.  Harry  D.  Piercr  will  have  charge  of  the  business  department 
of  the  Journal,  and  will  conduct  the  correspondence.  By  the  way, 
those  dutu  with  which  we  threatened  delinquent  subscribers  are  yet  in 
abeyance.  Will  not  the  few  who  are  still  indebted  at  once  remit,  and 
accept  receipts  instead  of  reminders  of  indebtedness  ? 

The  soBJOiNED  interbooatoky  has  poitd  the  parly  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  and,  therefore,  is  preneated  to  our  reitders,  hoping  that  some 
one  of  them  can  fumuh  a  eatisfactory  response : 

,  Oct.  8,  1867. 

"  Sir  :  Recently  I  commenced  the  amputation  of  the  stump  of  the 
humerus,  and  when  the  operatirai  was  aiwut  half  oompleted,  the  father 
drove  me  from  the  operating  table  with  an  axe.  Quety — What  were  my 
rights  in  the  premises — had  I  had  force  to  retain  the  case  until  it  was 
completed,  could  I,  under  the  law,  have  retained  it? 

Fraternally  Tours,  ■  ■  ■'  ■       ." 

We  see  nothing  of  the  humorous  in  the  case ;  it  was  evidently  an 
ax-idental  event,  and  therefore  subject  to  no  law;  rights  in  the  premisea 
could  not  be  so  well  exercised  as  the  right  to  get  away  from  the  premises, 
and  the  doctor  should  be  thanktul  that  he  got  off,  even  if  the  stump 
didn'L 
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Tbna  it  will  be  Man  IhU  if  man  bu  paiaioni  whipb  impel  him  to  the  dettniction  of 
If  he  be  tlie  oiiIjf  uiiintl  irho,  deepidDg  Ui  twMnil  mHDe  or  attack  and  drftww,  hu  di 
ntw  meBoa  of  dfatinaiioo,  he  iiaUo  Iba  onlj  noiD.al  «ho  hsa  ihr  draire,  or  llir  power 
lieve  the  tnSCringB  of  hii  rellcm  citiiena,  and  in  nhnai  the  co-eiistriu-e  of  reuon  and  be 
lance  attcata  a  monil  u  well  u  as  intellectual  hiiperioritT—emn'  CUitial  jraddfat. 


DECEMBER,    1867. 


^  Feu  Utoughi*  on  tht  "Contra-lndicaiiont"  of  Lithotomy.  Br  6bob»K 
C.  Blackhah,  M.  D^  Frofessor  of  Sut^iy  in  the  Medical  College  of 
Ohio,  etc.,  etc 

Notwithatanding  the  brilliant  adrancee  which  have  been  mitde  in  sur- 
gery during  the  present  oeotury,  we  stilt  find  our  highest  authoritiM 
divided  in  (^union  not  odXj  in  reference  to  the  beat  method  of  perfonning 
tithotomjr,  but  even  bb  to  the  condition  of  the  patient  wfaich  contra-indi- 
catM  this  important  operatioQ.  It  can  not  be  denied  that  in  rejecting  \ 
fune  ^porently  nnpromiung  cases,  surgeons  have  been  governed  by  what 
Sir  Henry  Tbtxnpsoo  has  deuominaied  "  a  worldly-wise  and  prudent  pcd- 
icy,"  and  have  conugned  to  certain  death  patients  who  might  have  been 
saved  by  an  operatim. 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  of  the  Univenuty  College  Hospital,  London,  has 
published  in  the  London  Lamcet,  October  26th  and  November  2d,  of  the 
present  year,  a  paper  entitled  "  Considerations  suggested  by  the  study  (tf 
100  cases  of  stone  in  the  bladder  of  the  adult  recently  operated  on,"  in 
which  he  remarks  that  these  had  been  subjected  to  operation  during  the 
past  three  years  and  a  half,  and  that  h«  has  not  refused  to  operate  in  a 
■ingle  case  which  applied  to  him  during  that  period,  adding  that  he  had 
perfonned  litboUMny  "in  tha  wont  poaMbls  cases,  howerar  bad,  mtlMr 
W  7M 
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than  leave  the  patient  to  the  certainty  of  a  pamftil  and  lingering  death." 
In  the  Norember  number  of  the  eame  joomal  be  thus  refers  to  the  above 
statement:  "I  have  already  said  that  I  have  not  declined  a  single  case 
during  the  period  in  nhich  these  100  cases  were  operated  upon.  On  re- 
flection, I  might  perhaps  have  done  wisely  to  decline  one  case— a  patient 
for  whom  I  periurmed  lithotomy — a  fatal  one ;  further  I  might  have  ex- 
ercised a  woridly-wise  and  prudent  policy  had  I  declined  some  five  or  six 
more  whom  I  submitted  to  lithotomy.  But  then  I  believe  it  to  be  dere- 
liction of  sacred  duty  to  deny  the  one  single  chance  of  life  to  a  suffering 
trotber,  lest  the  statistical  results  of  practice  shall  be  impaired.  Not  un- 
frequently  have  I  consented  with  mnch  reluctance  to  operate ;  but  it  haa 
been  difficult  to  withstand  the  entreaty  of  a  poor  fellow  for  whom  deattf 
was  imminent,  and  who,  knowing  fully  well  the  risks,  begged  hard  that  he 
might  encounter  them,  as  his  last  and  only  hope.  This  recently  occurred 
with  a  patient  who,  afler  seven  years  of  suffering,  came  to  me  from  th^ 
Cape,  a  mere  skeleton,  worn  out  by  disease.  I  declined,  but  offered  an 
appeal  from  my  decision,  in  the  form  of  a  consultation  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Paget.  The  refusal  was  confirmed,  and,  in  despair,  the  patient  sent  for  a 
well  known  physidan,  and  begged  to  learn  why  he  should  be  denied  the 
only  hope  of  life,  for  which  he  had  at  so  much  cost  of  time  and  of  pain 
crossed  half  the  globe.  The  result  was  that  we  consented.  I  cut  him, 
and  he  recovered.  Is  it  not  then,  almost  impossible  to  say  there  is  no 
hope  ?  And  if  there  be  a  single  chance,  bow  difficult  to  deny  it !  It  was 
among  such  cases  as  these — cases  of  advanced  age  and  of  large  stonca — 
that  I  lost  the  six  deaths  among  the  sixteen  of  my  lithotomy  cases." 

We  have  had  in  our  own  practice  several  cases  which  tend  strongly  to 
corroborate  the  views  above  inculcated  by  the  distinguished  lithotomist  of 
Uniyersity  College  Hospital,  but  we  will  give  in  detail  the  following  only, 
for  the  report  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  former  pupil  Dr.  J.  S.  Bil- 
lings, at  present  one  of  the  most  talented  of  the  regular  army  corps.  The 
patient  had  in  addition  to  the  calculi,  cardiac  disease,  a  varicose  condi- 
tion of  the  veins  of  both  lower  extremities,  hemorrhoids,  enlarged  pos- 
tate,  and  the  other  symptoms  enumenUed  in  the  report.  For  some  time 
I  nfused  to  operate,  but  finally  yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the 
patient. 

Cat*' — Ur.  Glass,  a  boiler  maker,  aged  67,  placed  himself  under  treat- 
ment, July  2nd,  1867,  for  retention  of  urine.  He  has  had  more  or  less 
prostatic  trouble  for  20  years — and  on  one  or  two  occasions  has  passed 
some  gravel  in  his  urine-  He  has  also  been  subject  to  asthmatic  attat^s. 
Has  been  muob  exposed  to  the  wetuher  and  has  indulged  freely  in  the  use 
of  liqaor. 
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Pretenl  OondMon. — Pake  nipid---weak — iDtemiittent — arteriee  oBsi- 
fied — the  radial  feels  like  a  wire  to  the  finger — has  double  inguinal  her- 
nia — latest  oa  left  side.  The  retenlion  of  urine  is  complete ;  urine  is 
very  bloody  and  filled  with  clots ;  alkHline,  and  contains  a  lai^  quantity 
of  Btringy  offensive  mucus.  On  sounding  him  unequivocal  signs  of  ciJ- 
iculi  were  apparent.  Tongue  slightly  coated ;  appetite  good.  The  cathe- 
ter was  introduced  every  four  hours,  and  he  was  put  upon  nitric  acid  gr. 
jg;tt.  vi.  every  fottr  hours.  Under  this  treatment  he  iteadily  improved,  the 
iirine  becoming  acid,  and  being  almost  entirely  free  from  blood  and 
hiucus. 

July  'ilBt. — The  calculi  were  removed  by  Professor  Blackman,  assisted 
by  Prcrfessor  Lawson — Drs.  Tripler,  Dodge,  Taillefero  and  Foster — sev- 
eral other  medical  gentlemen  being  present.  Tha  simple  lateral  incision 
was  first  made,  then  changed  into  tbe  bilateral — when  fourteen  stones, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  bean  to  that  of  an  almond,  were  removed  by 
means  of  tlie  scoop  and  forceps.  The  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate — com- 
pletely infiltrated  with  calcareous  matUr  was  then  removed — when  a  stone 
was  felt  which  proved  to  be  encysted.  AHer  a  slight  delay  it  was  also 
removed,  and  was  found  to  measure  about  one  inch  by  one  and  three- 
quarters.  The  rectum  and  the  incision  were  then  thrown  into  one  pas- 
sage by  a  stroke  ot  the  knife,  and  the  bladder  thoroughly  washed  out  with 
warm  water.  There  was  no  hemorrhage  of  consequence.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  use  chloroform,  but  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
effiicts  it  speared  to  produce.  The  operation  being  over,  be  was  removed 
to  his  bed  and  given  opium  in  two  grain  pills  every  three  hours. 
'  July  22nd. — Doing  well.  No  hemorrhage ;  has  passed  a  large  qnanUty 
of  bloody  nrine  by  t£e  wound.     Pulse  good — no  fever. 

July  23d. — Slept  well — is  doing  first  rate.  Ordered  port  wine  and 
good  diet.  From  this  time  he  continued  to  improve  steadily  until  August 
1st,  when  the  urine  began  to  pass  by  the  urethra. 

August  20th. — 'Feeb  perfectly  well — can  hold  his  urine  about  three 
hours — passes  most  of  it  by  the  .urethra. 

September  S. — His  general  health  is  excellent ;  appetite  good,  and  says 
he  feels  as  strong  and  well  as  ever.  There  is  no  incontinence  but  be  is 
obliged  to  pass  his  urine  every  four  hours  at  least.  Tbe  greater  part 
passes  by  the  urethr»'-sometimes  the  whole,  and  by  slight  pressare  upon 
the  perineum,  he  can  entirely  prevent  the  flow  of  urine  throogh  the  fis- 
tula. 

The  patient  survived  about  a  year,  and  finally  died  of  hydrothoraK,  the 
resalt  of  his  cardiac  disease.  Now,  in  contrast  with  the  doctrine  recently 
announced  by  Sir  Hedry  Thompson,  and  which  the  above,  with  several 
other  cases  in  our  own  practice,  tend  strongly  to  support,  let  ns  contrast 
the  "contra-indicatioos"  as  given  by  some  of  our  highest  anthorities. 

Hr.  Erichsen  in  the  4th  London  edition,  (1864,)  of  his  Science  and 
Art  of  Surgery,  p.  1079,  thus  observes ;  "  Before  subjecting  a  patient  to 
operation,  his  general  health  mnst  be  properly  attended  to ;  and,  indeed, 
if  we  find  tbe  constitntjon  much  broken  by  prolonged  suffering,  the  blad- 
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der  or  kidaeys  MrioaBly  diseased,  u  indioBted  bj  the  exiateiace  of  pns  of 
albamen  in  the  uiitie,  it  will  be  wise  to  postpone  the  operation  for  a  timCf 
or  perhaps  even  defer  it  altogether.  There  are  bat  few  cmiditiona  iii 
which  a  surgeon  is  placed,  that  test  his  moral  courage  more  seiiouslj  than 
the  refuBAl  to  operate  on  a  patient  for  stone,  and  thus  allow  him  to  die 
onrelieved.  For  a  surgeon  to  do  this,  nnmored  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
patient  and  his  Mends,  requires  no  little  self-reliance.  Yet  when  the  pa- 
tient is  greatly  emaciated,  bis  constitution  broken  down,  and  his  kidneys 
evidently  diso^anized  extensively,  lithot<any  woold  be  attended  by  an 
inevitably  and  rapidly  latal  result,  and  the  performance  of  an  operation 
Would  be  an  useless  act  of  cruelty." 

^Professor  Gross  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
the  Urinary  Bladder,  etc.,  (Phil.  1855,)  p.  537,  observes :  "No  surgeon 
having  a  proper  r^ard  for  bis  own  character  and  the  dignity  of  the  pro* 
fession,  would  be  likely  to  operate  in  case  the  patient  is  affected  with  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  lungs,  or  of  other  important  viscera.  Serious  lesions 
of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  prostate  gland  also  forbids  interfer- 
ence. In  short,  whenever  the  health  is  much  impaired  by  previous  suf- 
fering, not  scdely  dependent  opon  the  presence  of  the  urinary  canci«tioD, 
the  judicious  sni^on  will  hesitate  not  a  little  before  he  will  resort  to  the 
knife." 

In  the  third  edition  of  h^  System  of  Snrgeiy,  (1864,)  p.  7S2,  Vol.  11., 
be  repeats  the  same  prohibiticffl.  At  p.  588,  (Trealjse  on  the  Urinary 
Organs,)  he  states  that  he  should  hesitate  to  cut  a  patient  for  sttme  even 
in  the  earlier  stage  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  he  would  "  con- 
sider such  a  procedure  as  utterly  inadmissible  after  the  depeeit  has  made 
considerable  progress."  In  a  review  of  the  first  edition  of  the  above  Trea- 
tise which  we  prepared  many  years  ago,  for  the  Nete  Tori  Jbumal  of 
Midieiru,  we  referred  to  the  cases  reported  by  Belmas,  (  7Vait4  de  la  OgM- 
Momi4  Sia  PviiiniM,  p.  279,)  and  others  in  which  it  was  evident  that  tu. 
bercular  phthisis  had  been  arrested,  and  as  it  was  claimed,  even  cured  by 
the  operation,  but  these  cases,  according  to  Enrfl  Grose  only  prove  that 
patients  will  occasitHially  recover  under  very  adverse,  if  not  desperate, 
circumstances,  and  he  adds  that  he  would  be  sorry  to  see  a  rule  of  prac- 
tice established  upon  such  a  slender  basis. 

"The  same  connection  exists  here  between  the  bladder  and  the  lunga, 
as  between  the  anus  and  the  lungs  in  flstnia ;  in  both  cases  the  pulmonary 
disease  is  retarded,  countervailed,  or  entirely  suspended  by  the  remote 
affection,  which  thus  plays  the  part,  at  least  for  awhile,  of  a  pyogenic 
COunter-irritauL     The  moment  the  counter-irritadon  is  remov^,  or  the 
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source  of  the  remote  discharge  dried  ap,  the  tabercular  malady  arqnires 
new  life,  and  steadily  progresaes  until  it  effects  the  patient's  destruction. 
There  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  though  it  ia  not  always  easy  to  dicover 
and  apply  them  at  the  bedside."     P.  536. 

Now,  in  reference  to  operations  for  fistula  in  ano  quoted  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  we  know  from  our  own  observation  tiiat  the  statement 
Insde  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Mason  Warren,  in  his  "  Surgical  Obserrations," 
etc,  Boston,  1867,  is  true.  "In  regard  to  the  rule  for  operating  on 
phthisical  patients,  I  should  say,  that,  if  the  fistula  causes  no  irritation, 
Avoid  int«rference.  If  much  infiammatlon,  with  numerous  external  fistu- 
lous openings,  is  present,  causing  great  suffering,  preventing  exercise,  and 
deranging  the  system  generally,  an  operation  oflen  restores  almost  new 
life  to  the  patienL"    P.  192. 

Hr.  Richard  Quain  in  his  most  admirable  work  on  the  Diteam  of  tht 
Stetum,  is  opposed  to  the  (^>eration  for  fistula  in  ano  in  cases  of  tubercu- 
lar disease  of  the  lungs,  but  not  for  the  reasonn  a»«igned  by  Profes- 
sor Gross.  He  objects  to  it  because  of  its  liability  to  enlarge  the 
sore,  and  to  augment  the  surface  secreting  pus— 4n  a  word  to  give 
rise  to  the  very  pyt^nic  counter-irritant  to  which  Prof.  G.  attaches  so 
much  importance  as  a  safety  valve.  Mr.  Ericbsen  on  the  other  hand,  op. 
dt.  p.  104S,  remarks  that  he  has  in  several  cases  found  constdemble  ad< 
vantage  remit  from  operating  for  fistula  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  or 
in  suspected  cases  of  that  disease,  "  the  patient's  health  having  considera- 
bly improved  after  the  healing  of  the  fistula."  In  the  review  to  which 
we  have  already  aOoded,  published  in  the  Ifew  Tort  Jovmatof  Medieim, 
Jaonary  1853,  and  which  was  based  on  the  works  of  Gross,  Lallemand, 
Civiale,  Bird  and  Syme,  (p.  119,)  we  thus  expressed  our  opinion  in  i^- 
erenoe  to  tnbercnlar  disease  as  a  contra4ndication  to  lithotomy,  and  sub- 
sequent obserration  has  but  strengthened  our  views  upon  this  subject  :— 
In  Dupuytren's  "  Mmiirt  NouveBa  de  prat,  toptratum  da  la  Pierre,  by 
SansMi  and  Begin,  is  related  a  case,  where  the  patient  exhibited  every 
indication  of  tubCTOolar  disease  of  the  lungs,  as  dullness  under  the  clavi- 
cle, an  almost  constant  backing  coiq-b,  all  of  which  disappeared,  shortly 
afler  the  removal  of  the  stone ;  and  Belmas  (TVotU  de  ia  OgtMomU,  p. 
399,)  remarks  that  the  practice  vi  Dr.  Souberbielle  presents  as  with 
abundant  proof  that  the  operation  may  arrest  the  pn^p'ess  of  these  affeo- 
tioos  and  cure  the  patients.  We  have  hod  occastcHi,  {N.  T.  Jowr.,  July 
1S51,)  to  advert  to  tiie  pnqwiety  of  amputating  in  certun  cases  of  this 
kind,  and  the  &cts  which  we  (hen  brought  forward,  as  well  as  those  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  oonclusive^  prove,  in  our  ^inun,  that  tuber- 
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cnlar  disease  of  the  lungs,  unless  &r  advanced,  ts  not  always  to  be  regard* 
ed  as  a  contra-indicaticm,  either  to  lithotom}'  or  ampatation. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  fully  described  the  great  baearda  which 
patients  submitting  to  lithotomy  must  enconnt«r  when  they  are  affected 
with  organic  disease  of  the  bladder,  kidneys,  or  other  internal  viscera, 
nevertheless  he  has  reported  cases  in  which  even  under  such  desperate 
circumstances,  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  refuse  the  ui^nt  entreaties  i^ 
his  patienttu  He  mentions  one  case  in  which  he  operated  when  the  pa- 
tient had  albuminous  urine,  and  the  patient  recovered  without  an  unto- 
ward sympttHn.  He  adds  that  he  lived  for  several  years,  and  at  last  died 
of  another  complaint.  We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  sec<md 
volume,  (p.  644,)  of  the  works  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  as  illnstra* 
ting  the  position  in  which  the  sui^eon  is  often  placed :  "  Many  an  Individ- 
nal  influenced  by  his  own  feara,  or  in  compliance  with  the  absurd  advice 
<rf  his  friends,  has  missed  the  period  at  which  an  operation  would  have 
been  almost  free  from  danger,  has  drt^ged  on  an  anxious  and  ancomfort- 
able  existence,  month  after  month,  and  even  year  after  year;  trying  at 
one  time,  medidnes  prescribed  by  regular  physicians,  and,  at  another 
time,  medicines  prescribed  by  quacks — all  to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  last  has 
been  driven  by  his  sufferings  to  make  up  his  mind  to  undergo  the  opera- 
tion, when  his  condition  has  become  so  altered,  that  a  prudent  surgeon 
would  either  alti^tber  decline  to  undertake  it,  or  would  perform  it  wiUi 
great  unwillingness,  and  solely  as  an  act  of. duty,  or  if  you  please,  of  hu- 
manity, towards  a  suffering  fetlow-creature." 

We  have  just  lost  a  patient  under  the  above  circumstances,  some  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  who  had  sufferedfortenyears  the  most  cruel  tortures  from 
hiscomp1aint,andwho  was  anxious  to  av^l  himself  of  relief  from  the  opera- 
tion even  though  he  knew  that  feeble  indeed  were  the  chances  in  bis  favor. 
For  three  days  after  the  operation  matters  progressed  most  favorably,  bnt 
on  [he  fourth  he  began  rapidly  to  sink  and  died  on  the  fifth  day.  My  friend, 
Dr.  Boerstler,  of  Lancaster,  O.,  his  attending  physician,  informs  me  that  he 
seemed  to  die  from  uremic  poisoning,  as  did  bis  &ther  before  him,  who 
was  also  a  sufferer  for  many  years  from  the  same  complaint,  but  who 
never  submitted  to  an  operation.  Sir  Benjamin  remarks,  p.  641,  that  he 
has  been  led  to  believe  that  such  cases  would  have  died  nearly  as  soon, 
"  perhaps  quite  as  soon,  if  the  operation  had  not  been  performed." 

In  concluding  our  hastily  drawn  up  remarks,  we  will  only  observe  that 
our  distinguished  countryman.  Professor  Dudley,  in  his  marvellus  suc- 
cess in  losing  only  six  out  of  two  hasdred  and  seven  cases  of  lithotomy, 
must  have  been  much  more  particular  in  the  selection  of  his  eases  than 
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would  be  Sir  Heniy  Thompson.  We  liave  often  heard  it  Mated  that 
Prof.  Dudley  was  not  in  the  habit  of  selecting  bis  cases.  Now  we  hare 
before  us  a  paper  by  Prof.  D.,  published  in  Lexington  in  1836,  the  title 
of  which  is  "  On  t/it  Nature  and  Treaimenl  of  Ca^culovt  Duecuei."  At 
page  21,  he  ol»erves : 

"  Out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-flve  individuals  afflicted  with  the  mal- 
ady who  have  made  application  to  me  for  relief,  the  (^ration  was  per- 
fonned  npon  all  with  the  exception  of  ten ;  and  of  this  small  minority, 
two  only  were  presumed  to  be  too  debilitated  to  justify  the  operation ;  one 
of  these  was  a  gentleman  eighty-two  years  old,  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  prostrating  hemorrfaageB  from  the  bladder;  ibe  other  a  youth  Id  the 
last  stage  of  hectic  fever,  from  disease  of  the  liver  or  lungs.  In  the  other 
ei^t  cases  the  operation  was  rejected  from  different  and  various  reasons." 

Did  time  permit  we  might,  as  before  stated,  give  in  detail  the  reports 
of  several  cases  in  our  practice  which  show  the  propriety  and  even  the 
doty  of  acting  on  the  principle  now  taught  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  but 
we  must  now  bring  our  remarks  to  a  close,  not,  however,  without  express- 
ing our  gratification  that  Sir  Henry's  favorite  method  is  the  median  or 
medio-ii lateral  as  proposed  by  Civiale  in  1836,  a  method  which  we  have 
prefierred  in  our  last  ten  operations,  and  which  we  predict  will  soon  become 
the  favorite  operation  with  all  Utbotomists. 


The  Sowet  of  the  Bile.    By  Jas.  F.  Hibberd,  M.D.,  lUcbmond,  Ind. 

During  the  laat  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Societyi 
I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  it  a  paper  oo  the  bile,  wherein  I  discussed 
four  principal  points,  viz : 

1st.     The  source  of  the  bile. 

2nd.  The  function  of  the  bile. 

3rd.    The  agency  of  the  bile  in  the  color  of  the  feces. 

4th.   The  cholagt^e  power  of  the  mercurials. 

In  my  effort  to  determine  the  first  proposition  I  acknowledged  in  the 
outset  that  the  more  cmnmon  professional  opinion  was  that  the  bile  was 
derived  from  the  pcfftal  blood,  but  in  the  study  <£  the  afiiur  it  was  found  that 
in  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  liver  was  normally  furnished  with  arterial 
blood  mly ;  that  in  the  human  embryo  the  liver  was  developed  from  two 
separate  points,  one  p(nnt  connected  with  the  venous  system,  from  which 
wfmag  a  ductless  gland ;  the  other  point  cumected  with  the  arterial  sys- 
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t«iii,  frran  which  Bprang  a  gland  having  a  dnct  like  other  McntinggUndai 
that  in  the  adult  these  two  glands  were  anatomicall7  doeelj  int«rwoTen> 
bat  histolt^cally  and  fiinctionallj  distinct ;  the  part  developed  from  th« 
Teoous  gjstem  being  still  supplied  with  portal  blood  only,  and  fiinetioiially 
engaged  in  making  sugar;  white  that  part  developed  from  the  arterial 
system  was  supplied  with  blood  hy  the  hepatic  artny,  and  was  fnnction- 
all^r  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  bile :  tiiat  in  cirrhosia  the  part  of  tb« 
liver  to  which  the  portal  blood  is  distributed  becomes  disorganized  and 
incapable  of  perfonning  its  fiinctioD,  and  yet  the  seoretion  of  bile  oos- 
tinnes;  and  that  in  divers  instances  ennmerated,  the  portal  blood  was  cut 
off  from  the  liver  hj  a  malfbrmation  or  a  patlwlogical  impediment  passing 
directly  into  the  vena  cava,  without  arreeting  the  flow  of  bile.  Having 
presented  these  facts  somewhat  in  detail,  I  felt  impelled  to  declare  that 
"we  can  not  avoid  the  ccmvicdon  that  the  arterial  blood  afibrds  tJie  paba-> 
him  of  the  bile." 

The  irMMni/(M<nta/o/.Ae(iictn«,  for  September  last  oontuned  a  review 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Uedical  Society,  and  in  regard 
to  the  point  herein  preeenled,  the  writer  uses  the  following  language : 

"Whether  the  bile  is  formed  from  the  blood  carried  to  the  liver  by  the 
bepa^  artery,  or  the  portal  vein,  is  a  question  which  has  caused  no  little 
discussion  among  physiologists,  and  upon  which  the  affirmative  and  nega- 
Uve  have  both,  at  different  times,  been  held  to  be  true.  The  most  recent 
researches  seem  to  have  decided  the  question  adversely  to  the  views  held 
by  the  author  of  this  paper.  In  1662,  Horits  Schiff  undertook  the  solu* 
tion  of  this  most  difficult  problem,  and  pursued  his  investigation  with 
every  precaution  against  error;  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
normal  condition  the  secretion  of  bile  is  exclusively  from  the  portal  blood, 
and  that  when  the  portal  circulation  is  suddenly  stopped,  as  by  ligature, 
the  production  of  bile  immediately  ceases,  and  the  animal  dies,  poisoned 
by  the  retained  excrementitious  matters ;  when,  however,  th«  stoppage  of 
the  portal  circulation  is  slowly  effected,  the  secretion  of  bile  may  still  go 
on,  being  kept  up  by  the  accessory  portal  veins;  and  in  certain  conditions 
brought  about  by  experiment,  the  bile  may  be  formed  from  arterial  blood, 
but  these  conditiona  are  purely  artificial,  and  have  no  practical  interest. 
These  conclusions  of  Schiff  have  been  adopted  as  reliable  by  die  hi^est 
authority,  and  are  looked  upon  as  Belding  the  question." 

These  &cts  and  ctmclusions  were  credited,  by  the  reviewer  to  Jao- 
cond,  in  an  article  on  the  bile,  in  the  Nimveau  Diet  dt  Midteui  tl  CM- 
Tvrgit  Pratiipia.  Knowing  nothing  of  Jaccond'e  writing,  and  never 
having  heard  of  Schiff's  experiments,  I  felt  much  interest  to  procare  par- 
ticulars. I  (Atuned  a  copy  of  Uie  work  above  referred  to,  and  a  friend 
made  for  me  a  careful  translation  of  so  much  of  Jaccoud's  paper  as  ro< 
lated  to  Schiff's  inveatigatioos  «f  the  aonroe  <£  the  bile. 
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Jaccoud  declares  that  Schiff  is  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  experimental 
ability,  and  that  he  proceeded  in  these  ezperimenis  witli  much  caution, 
avoiding  all  possible  sources  of  error,  Schiff  operated  on  three  eats  by 
tying  the  three  branches  of  the  coeliac  axis,  and  also  the  inferior  diaphrag* 
matic  artery,  and  afterward  establishing  a  biliary  fistula.  Tbe  bile  was 
produced  as  freely,  as  in  the  normal  state.  Jaccoud  says  nothing  of  the 
time  these  cats  survived,  nor  how  long  the  obaerrationa  od  them  con- 
tinued. 

Schiff*s  next  experiment  was  on  cats  by  tying  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  portal  vein  in  a  part  of  them,  and  in  the  others  he  isolated  the  he- 
patic artery,  then  tied  all  the  other  liver  vessels  in  a  single  ligature,  in- 
cluding the  ductus  choledochns,  and  afterwards  established  a  biliary  flstttla. 
"  Five  experiments  were  made ;  none  survived  beyond  an  hour  and  a  half, 
not  a  drop  of  bile  was  produced  ;  the  cats  died  in  coma,  two  had  slight 
convulsions.  Thus,  then,  tbe  ligature,  tvdden  and  total  of  the  portal  sys- 
tem, suppresses  instantaneously  the  biliaiy  secretion,  and  the  animals  die 
poisoned  by  the  generative  materials  of  the  bile." 

In  the  third  place  Schiff  experimented  on  cats  and  dogs  to  determine 
the  efibct  of  a  gradual  obliteration  of  the  trunk  of  the  portal  vein.  It  is 
not  mentioned  how  many  animals  were  operated  upon,  nor  the  method  of 
operating,  but  it  is  declared  that  the  experiments  could  not  be  continued 
beyond  six  and  a  half  days.  When  the  portal  trunk  was  closed  in  this 
way  the  result  was  that  the  liver  continued  to  secrete  bile  because  certain 
accessory  veins,  not  pertaining  to  the  portal  system,  supplied  the  required 
pabulum.  Schiff,  therefore,  concluded  that  venous  blood  was  absolutely 
required  for  the  production  of  bile,  but  that  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
portal  blood. 

Schiff  probably,  Jaccoud  certunly,  relied  upon  the  second  series  of  ex- 
periments to  justify  the  declaration  that  the  question  of  the  source  of  the 
bile  was  settled,  and  its  discussion  closed,  because  in  this  instance  tbe  Aill 
particulars  are  given,  while  in  each  of  the  other  series  the  narrative  omits 
something  that  renders  it  intangible  for  the  purpose  of  demonstratimi. 

Now  let  us  examine  this  report  of  Schiff's  second  experiments,  and  see 
what  he  has  done  that  should  alt«r  the  conclusion  we  derive  from  the  con- 
verging testimony  of  so  many  other,  and  usually  reliable,  sources.  Five 
cats  weK  operated  upon  by  cutting  off,  absolutely,  all  venous  blood  from 
the  liver,  not  one  of  the  five  surviving  beyond  one  /tour  and  a  half,  and 
during  this  short  period  a  hUiary  jittula  was  alio  ettabUihed.  If  the  life 
of  the  cat  that  survived  the  longest  continued  only  one  hour  and  a  half 
alter  the  operation,  how  long  did  the  others  Uve  ?  But  suppose  they  all 
fi8 
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snrviTad  the  maety  minntea,  c«n  we  be  surprised  tbtA  »  cat  sabjected  to 
two  terrible  operations  within  tli«t  period  and  died  «t  the  end  of  it  shotild 
h&ve  a  liver  diat  fitUed  to  leerete  bile  under  such  circumslaDces  ?  Nay  is 
it  Dot  likely  that  the  kidneys,  the  testes,  eli:^  also  failed  to  perform  their 
wonted  functJMis  during  this  brief  death  struma? 

The  annunciation  that  the  liver  furnished  no  bile  under  sudi  perturba- 
ttons  of  vitality,  is  devmd  of  virtue  until  it  is  shoira  that  the  other  viscera 
were  properly  performing  their  normal  fuDctioni  the  while.  But,  gays 
oor  author,  all  the  u^s  4>ed  comatose,  ^d  two  of  them  with  slight  con- 
vulsions, 7)oum«(^ly<Aer«tai's«(^0fon«)U(o/cAe&4&/  Marvelous!!  Will 
uy  pathologiat  in  the  world,  afUr  giving  the  affiur  a  moment's  reflection, 
believe  that  the  suppression  of  the  bile  for  one  hour  and  a  half  in  any 
wumal  whatever,  without  other  lesion,  can  produce  coma,  convulsions  and 
death?  Verily  I  believe  not  one.  Beside,  is  there  not  ample  cause  for 
all  the  iatal  phenomena  mentioned,  in  the  double  cfieration  and  the  sys- 
temic venous  coDgestitm  coosequent  upcm  tying  aU  the  afferent  venous 
vessels  of  the  liver? 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  no  li^ical  mind  can  be  satisfied  to  adopt 
the  eoncluaion  that  Jaiocoud  haa  drawn,  after  a  carefiU  examinstion  oi  the 
premises  he  has  presented. 

Schiff's  original  paper  detuling  his  experiments  was  published  in  a 
Swiss  Journal  to  which  I  have  not  had  access,  caasequently  I  can  only 
judge  of  the  value  of  his  investigations  dwn  Jaccoud's  epitome ;  but  if  the 
latter  has  fiurly  represented  the  facte,  X  am  quite  sure  there  is  no  warrant 
tar  the  broad  ap4  repeated  assertion  that  tte  debate  on  the  derivation. of 
the  bile  ig  closed,  ttnles^  forsooth,  we  take  it  opposite  to  his  intention,  and 
declare  that  Sehiff  has  presented  nothing  to  disturb  the  coneliwon  so 
foirly  drftwa  from  other  aourcee,  viz.:  that  tha  bile  ia genen^  from  ajte- 
rial  bloods 


Btport  of  a  am  of  Enlmytmmi  of  Ot  Slomaek  from  Oeti»nm  of  W 
brria  Orifiet.  Bj  Orphsds  Everts,  M.  Dl,  Hiohigan  Chy,  Ind, 
Mrs.  S  ,  a  Gierman  woman,  of  the  laboring  class,  aged  57  yevs— • 
23  years  in  America — had  enjoyed  good  health,  and  reared  a  large  fami 
ily,  without  any  incident  of  life  unusual,  or  of  scientific  interest.  Had 
been  an  invalid  for  a  year  previoua  to  Ist  of  January,  1867,  when  I  waa 
called  in  to  see  her.    Found  her  emaciated— .eadaverous,  and  anxious, 
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Pulse  amnll  and  frequent,  tongue  pale  and  unnatur&l,  yet  giving  no  diag- 
nostic with  which  I  was  familiar.  Pain  Inferred  to  hfl  epigastric  regioA 
ftnd  extending  down  in  direction  vS  descending  colon.  Too  much  flatu- 
lence to  trace  the  internal  organs  anatomically.  Constant  spitting  of 
wateiy  eructations.  Loss  of  appetite,  with  inability  to  retain  food.  Per- 
sistent costiveness.  Sense  of  fbnnicatiOn  in  the  abdomen,  often  so  marked 
as  to  bave  induced  the  belief  that  aoffie  living  reptile  was  within.  Had 
been  in  bed  four  months.  Previously  had  ceased  to  labor,  often  &iiitii^ 
after  slight  exertions.  Had  been  treated  medicinally  by  various  practi- 
tioners.   I  was  requested,  if  IcoUld  cure  the  dittate,  to  lake  tbe  a»t. 

Satisfied  of  the  malignant  nature  of  the  diseastj  yet  unc^rtaiii  of  its 
precise  location,  I  gave  an  unfavorable  pn^osia,  and  was  not  retained^ 
A  German  physician  Was  called  who  #its  more  hop«ful,  and  adopted  the 
Bupersiiiion  of  the  family  respecting  the  presence  of  a  snake,  having  been 
received'  from  the  swamp,  while  dritaking  swamp  water  during  the  whor^ 
tieberry  season.  The  Doctor  (?)  told  me  that  he  believed  that  there  were 
two  reptiles  in  the  stomach,  but  thought  they  were  lizzards,  and  not 
"snakes."  He  thought  that  he  could  trace  their  forms,  and  detect  their 
beads.  He  afterward  informed  me  that  he  had  expelled  them  from  the 
stomach,  but  that  the  patient  Was  too  feeble  to  bear  further  expulsory 
treatment,  and  so  the  reptiles  remained  in  tha  lower  intestines. 

Assuring  the  Doctor  of  my  incredulity,  yet  great  interest  in  the  caset 
I  requested  to  be  notified  of  a  fatal  termination,  if  it  shonld  occur  during 
his  administration. 

Medical  advice  from  Chicago  was  invoked,  and  the  serpent  theory  don- 
firmed — bnt  no  aid  to  the  patient,  #ho  expired  Februaiy  24,  1867. 

Drs.  Sherman,  Page,  and  myself  visited  the  fnendri  and  were  granted 
permission  to  "view  the  body."  The  German  practitioner  1m  abo 
present  Nothing  new  in  external  appearance.  An  incision  from  the 
ensifbrm  cartilage  to  the  pnhes  was  made  and  the  cobtente  of  the  abdomen 
exposed.  Eveiythiog  was  abnormal  in  appearance.  The  stoifiacll 
setined  to  fill  the  ^tire  cavity,  covering  all  the  other  intestfneit,  ittf  lai^t 
extremity  reaching  into  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  pyloric  extremity  was  in 
its  normail  position,  bound  down  to  surrounding  parts  with  Strong  5Im>- 
cartila^nons  bands.  I  removed  the  organ  by  cntting  the  cesophagus  and 
duodenum,  and  found  it  containing  about  six  quarts  of  semiftfcal  mattA^ 
in  a  fluid  state.  Its  tissues  seethed  sntflciently  firm — and  presented  no 
marked  pathological  appcarawces  to  the  naked  eye,  except  in  the  pyloric 
extremity,  where  the  mucous  coat  exhibited  extensive  erosions,  affecting 
four  or  five  inches  square.    The  pylorus  was  almost  oblitented,  and 
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together  with  three  inches  of  the  duodeDum  was  involved  in  a  lirm  almost 
cartila^noug  mass  of  induration.  This  tissue  was  unabnided,  and  seemed 
to  be  but  slightly  vascular.  The  remaiiuDg  small  intestineB  were  empty 
and  atrophied.  The  c»cuni  was  nearly  obliterated,  the  vermifonn  process 
appearing  almost  as  lai^  as  the  body  of  the  organ.  The  colon  through 
its  whole  course  was  empty,  and  not  larger  than  a  man's  finger  in  diameter. 
All  adipose  deposits  had  been  removed,  leaving  the  vascular  distributioD 
of  the  mesenteric  system  very  beautifully  displayed,  although  participa- 
ting in  the  general  atrophy.  The  liver  was  veiy  pale,  and  about  one- 
third  norma]  size.  The  gall  bladder  empty.  The  spleen  was  completely 
blanched,  and  not  larger  than  a  lamb's  tongue,  which  it  resembled. 

Our  aatopsy  was  hurried,  and  our  observations  such  only  as  may  be 
made  with  the  eye  and  hand.    We  did  not  open  the  chest  or  bead. 

I  could  not  ascertain  precisely  when  defiecation  per  rectum  ceased,  but 
evidently  nothing  had  passed  into  the  lower  bowel  for  many  monthsi 

The  cdse  suggests  its  own  interest  to  those  who  read. 


Impmianee  of  Diagnosis  in  Simph  Guet— Caution  Agaiiut  the  (hrdett 
Use  of  StedUt  and  Piiit  about  Children.  By  Wai^ie  Gbiswold, 
M.  D^  Circleville,  Ohio. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  whole  field  of  medical  science 
more  important  to  success  than  diagnosis. 

It  can  not  be  studied  too  minutely  in  any  case,  whether  simple  or  com- 
plicatedi  The  fltild  is  so  broad,  the  subjects  so  numerous,  that  we  some- 
times find  ourselves  groping  our  way  in  the  dark  after  all  the  research  we 
can  make.  But  he  who  makes  the  moat  correct  dia^^osis  will  be  the 
most  successful  in  treatment.      , 

Errors  may  be  committed  in  diagnous,  even  by  the  best  men,  to  some 
of  which  no  blame  attaches. 

I  propose  to  give  a  few  very  simple  cases  to  illustrate. 

C<ut  \H. — A  child  twelve  months  old  was  brought  to  mj  office  by  the 
parents.  They  said  it  had  been  seen  by  several  physicians,  and  doctored 
by  one  four  months  for  marasmus ;  that  at  five  months  of  age  it  begao 
to  cry,  and  had  cried  all  the  time  einoe,  except  during  short  intervals  of 
sleep ;  that  every  time  it  moved  it  would  cry,  scream  and  writhe  as  if  in 
great  agooy.  This  had  continued  for  seven  months,  until  the  child  was  a 
perfect  skeleton,  nothing  but  skin  and  bouea«  and  stiO  crying  and  screaming 
all  the  time. 
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An  ezuaiaati<»i  gave  no  symptoms  of  m»rasmi]e  except  the  mera 
6maciati(Mi. 

The  child  nursed,  and  nutritiiui  seemed  to  be  tolerably  good.  The 
vital  forces  were  used  up  and  exhausted  by  some  unknown  cause,  that 
created  great  agony  in  the  child.     There  was  was  no  strumous  taint. 

The  parents  knew  of  no  cause ;  they  had  done  all  they  could,  and  itere 
wuting  for  death  to  relieve  them  of  their  great  anxiety  over  their  long 
distressed  child. 

The  child  was  stripped  that  every  part  of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  could 
be  examined.  A  small  bard  callus  was  discovered  on  the  fifth  rib,  a 
little  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  left  side.  Pressing  upon  each  end  a 
needle  or  pin  could  be  distinctly  felt.  Cutting  down  upon  one  extremity, 
a  needle  an  iilch  and  a  half  long  was  removed  and  the  child  sent  botne, 
and  ordered  to  be  freely  fed.    The  maraamus  was  cured. 

Cat»  id. — Mrs.  F.  brought  a  child  four  months  old.  She  said  it  bad  the 
colic  ft>r  four  days,  and  had  cried  all  the  time ;  that  she  had  given  it  medi> 
dne  for  colic  three  days,  but  it  was  no  better,  and  she  feared  it  would  die. 
The  cbild  bad  no  evidence  of  colic,  only  the  great  distress  when  moved  or 
handled.  When  a  suggeetioD  was  made  to  the  mother  that  a  needle  or  pin 
was  pricking  the  child,  she  said  it  conld  not  be,  for  she  was  very  careful.  The 
child  was  stripped  and  carefully  examined,  when  a  piece  of  beedle  was 
found  more  than  one  half  inch  long,  having  penetrated  the  groin  and 
broken  off.    It  Was  removed  and  the  child  cured. 

May  we  not  have  needles  or  pins  accidentally  in  the  flesh  of  children, 
causing  distress  and  disease  much  oftener  than  we  are  aware  of?  When 
we  look  at  the  number  of  pins  and  needles  used  about  infants,  and  the 
carelessness  of  many  motbers  and  nurses,  is  it  a  matter  of  surprise  tbat 
many  cases  of  this  kind  occur?  We  have  some  quite  interesting  cases 
on  record. 

Trousseau  relates  a  case  in  his  Clinical  Lectures,  where  he  was  called 
in  consultaiion  with  Dr.  Blanche,  to  see  the  child  of  a  Foreign  Minister 
to  the  Court  of  France,  taken  with  convulsions.  On  removing  the  cap, 
a  thread  was  discovered  on  the  scalp.  On  picking  it  up  he  found  it 
attached  to  u  needle  which  had  penetrated  the  bnun.  He  extracted  the 
needle,  curing  the  convulsions,  but^the  child  afterwards  died  from  hydro- 
cephalus. 

He  likewise  relates  a  case,  the  son  of  Prof.  Soubeiran,  who  died  with 
convulsions,  for  which  no  cause  conld  be  assigned.  But  a  poet  mortem 
examinadon  revealed  a  needle  transfixing  the  liver. 
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Underwood,  &]bo,  gives  s  case  of  a  needle  penetndng  th«  brsin,  canoing 
convulsions. 

Numerons  cases  might  be  cited  where  needles  and  pms  imbedded  in 
the  flesh  of  children,  have  been  the  cause  of  serious  disease  and  death> 

But  I  will  not  ask  for  space  in  your  valuable  JoCRttAL  to  report  more, 
u  I  have  given  enough  to  illuitrate  not  onlj  the  importance  of  diagnosis 
in  simple  cases,  but  the  importance  of  caution  in  the  use  of  needlea  and 
pins  about  children. 


Cau  of  I^poyaitrie  LiAotamy.    Bt  Dr.  Goido  Bell,  Indianapolis. 

Permit  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  an  iBStnict*- 
ive  case  of  lithotomy,  io  which  the  hypogattrie  or  high  operation  waa 
successfully  performed.  This  case  demonsUiit«s  t^at  there  ie  no  dangei* 
from  vesical  sutures,  and  that  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  is  not  re^ 

Frank  King,  a  healthy  boy  four  years  and  a  half  old,  suflered  very 
mach  for  several  months  with  dysuria.  About  a  month  before  I  operated 
on  him,  I  felt  in  examining  per  onuffl  a  hard  substaOce  lying  just  at  tlM 
veucal  orifice,  which,  upon  being  touched  receded  in  an  upward  direction : 
the  sound  was  not  passed  at  this  time. 

He  had  pain  in  urination  and  in  deftecatioii — thepaia  varying  in  inten- 
sity and  in  continuance  at  different  limes. 

^  S^urday,  the  17th  of  August,  I  was  called  to  see  him  hi  a  very 
severe  and  protracted  pamxysm.  Introducing  a  uterine  probe  into  the 
urethra,  it  was  readily  brought  in  contact  with  the  stone,  and  be  weeti 
the  instrument  and  the  finger  introduced  into  the  rectum^  the  stone  could 
be  firmly  held :  at  that  time  I  judged  the  calculus  to  be  about  the  sise  of 
ft  pea— a  mistake  afterwards  diKoovered,  tmd  explained  by  tbe  &ct  that 
only  a  portion  of  it  was  thus  held. 

I  was  assisted  in  the  operation,  which  was  performed  on  tbe  20th  of 
August,  by  Drs.  Homborg  and  Gussman,  and  Mr.  Perllng.  Ahet  the 
patient  was  chlorofoimed,  the  sound  was  introduced,  and  the  pectdiaf 
click  demonstrated  to  the  satis&ction  of  all  the  presence  of  the  stonet 
The  bladder  was  then  half-filled  with  tepid  starch-water,  and  the  annsthesift 
being  sufficient,  I  made  an  inciaion  in  the  Un.  aih.  two  inohes  and  a  half  in 
length  to  the  %.  ttupetu,  .pmit ;  then  the  left  forefingw  being  placed  on 
the  symphysis,  a  perpendicular  incision  was  made,  and  tbe  parenohymk 
divided  over  a  director  the  length  of  the  first  inciuon ;  the  recti  were  £- 
vided  about  half  an  inch  on  each  side.    Immediately  the  bladder  pro- 
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lapied,  it  was  held  up  n«ftr  the  uraclias,  prcBsed  forward  b^  the  Bonnd, 
and  iacised  with  the  Bcalpel  backwards  ajid  downwarda,  tbb  incbton  being 
about  an  inch  aad  a  half  long,  aud  from  it  the  injection  escaped  &eelj- 
Twice  I  «ndeaTored  to  remove  the  cakulus  with  polypus  forceps,  but 
failod;  this  was  then  accompliabed  by  means  of  the  right  forefinger  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder:  there  was  no  other  slone.  Three  silk  sutures 
passing  superiorly  to  the  mucous  membrane,  were  used  to  close  the  vesi- 
cal incision.  The  restleseneBs  of  the  patient  caused  the  bladder  to  pro- 
lapse several  times.  The  abdominal  incision  was  closed  with  the  twisted 
suture  to  within  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  its  inferior  end.  A  cloth  cov- 
ered with  cerate  was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  over  this  a  bladder  con* 
taining  ice  was  suspended  so  as  just  to  touch  it.  Immediately  after,  the 
patient  took  a  twentieth  of  a  grain  of  opium  and  half  a  grain  of  camphor. 
The  calculus  is  heart-shaped,  dark-brown,  weighs  sixteen  grains,  meas- 
ures half  an  inch  in  its  longest  diameter,  and  is  of  the  variety  known  as 
mnlberry. 

(Wa  omit  all  the  details,  as  given  by  Dr.  Bell,  of  the  progress  and 
treatment  of  tha  ease,  save  that  the  catheter  introduced  immediately  after 
the  operation,  was  removed  by  the  patient  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
and  not  ro-introduced — that  the  twisted  suture  was  removed  on  the  20th 
of  August,  and  the  vesical  suture  cut  off  on  the  Slst,  and  before  the  13th 
of  September  the  palJent  was  out  walking,  the  wound  then  bdng  entirety 
healed.    Dr.  Bell  concludes  as  follows :) 

I  believe  the  supra-pubic  operation  the  best  in  case  of  a  child,  for  the 
following  reasons:  1>  The  elevated  position  of  the  bladder  at  this  time 
of  life.  2.  We  can  see  what  we  are  doing.  3.  The  calculus  may  be 
large.    4.  There  is  no  danger  of  impotence  in  after  life.   . 

Prof.  V.  T  Bmns,  M.  D.,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  Germany,  advocates 
this  method. 

(Lest  the  snecess  which  attended  our  accomplished  friend  in  this  method 
of  operating  for  stone,  may  lead  others  to  exa^ei«te  its  value,  we  beg 
leave  to  remind  them,  (vufo  Holmetf  System  of  Sni^ry,  Tol.  IV.,  pp. 
488,  449,)  that  there  is  excellent  authority  fiir  the  statement  that  in 
children  nader  12  years  of  age,  the  lateral  operation  is  the  safest  and 
most  successful,  the  mortality  being  1  in  17^  cases ;  that  in  Allarton'a 
mediae  operation  on  1S9  cases  at  all  ages,  the  deaths  were  in  proportion 
of  1  to  11 ;  that  the  bi-lateral  operation  of  Dupuytren  bears  a  death-ratio 
of  1  in  4^ ;  the  recto-ve«cal  about  1  in  6,  and  the  supra-pubic  1  in  8}. 
These  latt«r  proceedings,  says  Hr.  Poland,  are  only  had  recourse  to  in 
cases  of  very  lai^  stone,  and  where  complicatious  exist  preventing  per^ 
iMftl  litholomj,— T.  F.) 
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Cbw  of  Foiioning  by  (Moroform.     Bt  J.  E.  Tefft,  H.  D^  Springfield, 
HUsouri. 

Xhe  subject  of  this  report  was  a  young  m^n,  aged  twentj-eigbt,  of  good 
constitution,  though  coneiderablj  broken  down  bj  hard  drinking.  On  the 
moniiDg  of  July  17th  he  arose  early,  went  out  and  procured  two  ouncea 
of  chloroform,  returned  to  his  room  and  swallowed  the  whole  amount,  un- 
diluted, He  had  been  drinking  more  tlian  usual  for  several  days,  and 
was  in  very  low  spirits ;  and  had  several  times  while  partially  intoxicated, 
expressed  an  intention  of  committing  suicide.  His  family  phyuoian,  Dr. 
W.  P.  Murphy,  was  summoned,  and  saw  him  at  7  o'clock,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  swallowing  of  the  chloroform.  I  saw  bim  & 
quaiter  of  an  hour  lat«r,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  profound  coma;  the 
eyes  fixed  and  glassy ;  the  pupils  of  natural  size,  but  insensible  to  light; 
the  pulse  about  eighty,  full  and  strong,  and  the  breathing  slightly  ster- 
torous. Signs  of  pn^tration  were  not  apparent  until  about  8  o'clock,  (two 
hours  after  taking  the  dose,)  wh«a  the  circulation  began  gradually  to  fail ; 
the  pulse  became  more  frequent  and  feeble ;  the  respiration  became  gasp- 
ing and  stertorous;  the  extremities  became  gradually  cool;  the  pupils  di- 
lated and  the  skin  assumed  a  purple  and  mottled  color.  At  ]1  a.  K,  the 
pulse  was  etitirely  absent  at  ihe  wrist;  the  arms  cold  to  the  shoulders; 
the  legs  cotd  to  the  knees ;  the  breathing  very  labored,  and  the  whole 
body  wet  with  a  profuse  clammy  perspiraljon.  From  that  time  gradual 
signs  of  reaction  commenced.  When  I  saw  him,  no  attempt  had  been 
made  to  evacuate  the  slomacb.  No  stomach  pump  was  at  band.  When 
Dr.  Murphy  first  saw  him  he  was  totally  insensible  and  unable  to  swallow, 
and  he  judged  that  the  stomach  would  not  respond  to  the  influence  of  an 
emetic,  even  could  it  have  been  introduced  into  it.  Our  treatment  con- 
sisted of  measures  to  counteract  prostration — at  first  of  sinapisms  to  the 
epigastrium,  dry  heat,  friction  to  the  extremities,  and  the  administration 
;>er  r^slum,  of  brandy  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Idter  we  employed 
hot  brandy  lo  the  extremities,  and  bot  turpentine  to  the  spine,  fdlowed  by 
vigorous  rubbing.  The  enemata  provoked  copious  alvine  evacuations  of 
dark  bilious  matter.  Reaction  was  very  gradual  and  feeble.  At  2  p.  h., 
be  spoke,  and  then  first  began  to  swallow.  Iced  mucilage  of  slippery  elm 
was  given  bim  in  sqall  quantities,  and  small  lumps  of  ice  to  swallow 
ad  lib.  At  6  r.  u.  be  complained  of  a  terrible  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  begged  piteously  and  incessantly  for  water,  though  more 
than  a  swallow  would  induce  vomiting.  He  bad  passed  a  quantity  of 
blood  mixed  with  bilious  matter  from  his  bowels. 
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July  18,  7  A.H„  pulse  190,  Mid  weak.  He  passed  «  restless  night, 
though  he  took  three  1  gr.  opiam  pills  at  iaterrals.  Had  not  slept  more 
than  tea  minutes  at  a  time.  There  was  still  occasional  vomiting.  Ice  and 
occasional  opium  pills  were  continued. 

July  19.  Better;  pulse  116,  and  fuller.  Rested  better  and  there  was 
no  return  of  the  Tomitiog.  Lime  water  and  milk  were  ordered  as  nourish- 
ment. From  Ibis  time  forward  he  rapidly  improved,  and  was  out  in  a 
week.  I  have  seen  no  reported  case  where  recovery  followed  after  so 
large  a  dose  of  chloroform  as  two  ounces,  unU$i  tht  ttomach  vat  evaeuatrd 
of  ill  eonlenlt,aB  a  part  of  the  treatment. 

In  this  case  the  evidence  as  to  the  amottnt  swallowed  ia  complete. 


Medical  (hrtmeri. — {Gmchtded.)     By  Hon.  J.  W.  Gobdon,  M.  D. 

I  have  already  glanced  briefly  at  the  histoiy,  antiquity  and  dignity  of 
the  office  of  Coroner  in  England.  The  high  esteem  in  which  it  has  been 
held  in  that  countiy,  even  from  very  early  times,  has  been  pointed  out* 
and  the  care  which  the  legislature  of  that  kingdom  has  taken  to  keep 
its  important  fiinctioas  out  of  th«  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  incompetent, 
has  not  failed  to  be  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  seen,  that  in  our  countiy  far  less  attention  has 
been  paid  to  it,  either  by  the  law-making  power,  or  by  the  people.  The 
iaw  has  no  provision  calculated  in  every  way  to  secure  persons  of  intelli- 
gence and  ability  to  perfoiro  its  high  duties ;  nor  by  providing  an  adequate 
compensation  for  their  performance,  has  it  offered  any  suitable  stimnlus 
to  induce  such  persons  to  seek  the  position.  It  has  been  lefl  opea  to  all 
classes  ;  and,  as  if  a  bid  for  the  meanest  qualifloations  were  ialended  t» 
be  offered,  the  compensation  given  for  services  that  require  for  their  right 
performance  the  highest  oapaiaty  and  culture,  is  only  such  as  might  be 
fitly  bestowed  on  a  scavenger.  The  office  has  accordingly  been  still  fbr- 
ther  degraded  and  disgraced  by  those  who  have  sought  and  obtaued  edec- 
tioo  to  it,  at  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  cases  given  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  essay  amply  prove  that  the  poor  pittance  now  bestowed  upon  the 
Coroner,  for  the  still  poorer  serrioes  rendered  by  hiip,  is  worse  than 
thrown  away ;  for  besides  the  lime  and  money  expend^  in  making  our 
inquests,  the  iDclosiveness  of  the  result,  as  ahreiMly  seen,  leaves  the  public 
and  the  court  no  better  off  in  any  case,  and  often  Ikr  worse,  than  they 
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would  have  been,  had  no  inquest  ever  been  held,  and  no  return  I'ni-  mir^' 
by  the  Coroner  It  is  manife~t  tliat  ihtre  hu^  not  bfeii  l)ioii;;lir  to  il.i- 
consideration  of  tliese  eases  good  plain  uneduciled  i-'unmuii  t'ciis',  nmcli 
kss  culMiated  tkili  and  ability  ot  anj  kind  To  bi;  ^ni'e,  in  nm.-t  ii  r.<<: 
all  of  the  matancis  giien,  medKal  men  lm\e  beta  vaWinl  us  wiMjcs?'':- : 
but  Liiher  from  oripnal  mental  incapacitj,  wnnt  of  ediii-alion.  or  ojijior- 
tunity  to  inquire  into  the  fact*  cuiiceming  ^^hlLIl  they  hiive  testified,  their^ 
H-slimonj  wa a  not  cred liable  to  thtmsetves  tilhirMK  mt-n  or  |ih}siciiin8 
and  added  very  little  light  to  the  inquiry  before  the  jury.  In  some  e:ise^ 
the  iiiilure  is  manit'esily  due  to  iheir  own  stupidity  and  ignoranee ;  in  oibev^ 
to  that  of  the  Coroner  who  presided  at  the  inquest,  niid  denied  ibem  ibo 
■cope  and  freedom  necesfiary  to  lay  bare  the  true  causes  of  the  death  un- 
der consideration.  Hut  space  will  not  admit  of  tlie  conllnualion  of  the.~<.^ 
general  obserrationfl  upon  the  cases  whieh  I  have  given,  ^'or  is  this  mut- 
ter of  regret ;  lor  the  eases  themselves  will  readily  suggest  a  whole  Irniii 
of  useful  reflections  on  (he  subject,  to  those  who  think,  and  are  willing  to 
labor  for  the  correction  of  a  great  and  disgraceful  failure  of  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  our  government. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  great  object  of  the  Coroner's  court  is  to 
inquire  into  all  cases  of  death  attended  by  circumstances  of  an  unusual  or 
suspicious  nature,  and  (o  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  in  each  instance." 
'  To  attain  thii  object  is  ol\en  a  very  difficult  task,  requiring  the  seveivst 
scrutiny  of  able,  patient  and  skilled  investigators.  The  inquiry  is  the 
means,  the  ascertainment  of  the  cause  of  death,  the  end.  The  purpose 
of  society  in  these  cases  is  to  know  how  its  members  are  taken  from  iu 
If  the  death,  in  any  given  case,  has  been  the  result  of  accident  or  suicide, 
the  determination  of  the  fact  is  essential  to  quiet  the  people  ot  the  vicin- 
ity, who  would  otherwise  feel  uneasy  and  unsafe.  But  it  it  shall  be  found 
to  have  been  produced  by  crime,  then  the  law  and  the  public  alike  dimand 
something  more — they  can  not  rest  until  the  criminal  is  asceminid  and 
punished.  An  inquest  that  does  not  settle  the  fact  that  the  giicn  dtaili 
is,  or  is  not,  due  to  crime,  is  a  failure;  and  is  generally  a  eoune  ot  rtui 
evil  to  society.  Leaving  all  in  doubt  and  uncertainly,  it  sows  dlstru^l  and 
apprehensioa  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  lends  to  abolish  that  sense  of  pir- 
Bonal  security  which  is  ever  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  civil  govern- 
Now,  if  we  consider  the  few  facts  supposed  to  be  ascertained  in  the  first 
of  the  series  of  ca^es  given  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  tbund  that,  notwith- 
standing the  verdict,  it  is  by  no  meuna  made  clear  that  the  death  of  the 
poor  girl  was  not  the  result  of  crime.   On  the  contrary ,,the  facts  not  only 
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indieuli'  \\w.  presence  of  criniL',  bill  point  lo  thp  murderer.  Thn  doceaced 
liml  lici^n,  11J)  tn  the  timo  of  her  deuih,  the  mistress  of  a  man  who  liad 
quarreled  with  her,  and  had  even  gorie  so  far  as  to  have  whipjied  her. 
He  then  placed  her  in  tlie  care  of  hin  sister  for  medicnl  treatment,  wliere 
she  remiiitied  fur  a  week  or  so,  and  died.  The  sister  lo  whom  she  was 
Belli  for  trealmciit,  and  her  brother  are  the  only  persons  that  ever  knew 
slje  was  sii'k  until  she  was  insensihl'e  and  dying.  During  the  time  she  was 
at  the  sister's  ior  treulmenl,  she  was  about  town,  and  as  late  as  twelve 
oV-l'ir-k  on  tlie  night  before  she  dii.d  was  ajiparently  well  and  eating  apples. 
Ill  two  or  three  hours  afterwards  she  was  found  comatose  and  dying  from 
opium ;  but  nophysieian  was  ealled  heforeei^hi  o'cloek  in  the  morning.  Then 
the  sister-doeHir  went  off  from  home  lo  buy  her  cotHn  and  funeral  outfilt 
and  remained  absent  uiiiil  three  in  the  allemoon — about  an  hour  before 
siie  died — when  she  relumed.  AlK-r  her  death  this  sister  lestilies  that  she 
n<'ver  ^uve  her  any  ]au<laiium  or  opium — only  a  teiv  pdls  of  a  question- 
able charaeter.  Yet  upon  this  point  shi,  nas  conlnditltd  by  the  testi- 
mony of  oilier  wituessrs,  of  her  own  stilemenls  that  she  hud  been  giving 
lier  very  lar^e  doses  of  laudanum  Both  brother  and  sisier  testify  to  Ihe 
(.'ill's  dei'lai'ations  of  an  intention  to  comtnit  euiLide ,  but  on  olher  and 
iiuh'rial  points  they  flally  contraditt  eaih  other  The  jury  were  not  saC- 
i-(ii'd,  as  pbiinly  appears  from  their  verdict  which,  taken  nith  theevidenee, 
Ii-avcs  too  much  reason  lo  believe  ihat  the  dt  teased  was  the  victim  cf  a 
m;i.':|fi*oiis  ronspinicy  helweeii  ihe  brother  and  sister,  who  seemed  to  have 
'.■•■V  I'liiiii-ly  in  their  power;  and  who  now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  stained 
v:'.:'.i  eriiiie.  and  yel  at  large  lo  jeopard  the  lives  of  others. 

T)}i'  si'idjKl  case  in  the  series  presents  features  of  equal  interest  with 
:':■}■..■  ol'ilie  lii-st,  but  of  a  totally  different  charaelcr.  From  the  testimony 
'■I  ilie  |jh_vjiciaii  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  woman's  life  could  have 
:  ■11  .■^iivd  Ijy  proper  treatment,  after  lie  saw  her.  It  is  inconceivable 
r,:.i  sill-  necessarily  died  from  the  effects  of  laudanum,  if  it  be  true  as  the 
•\  I. '.or  lc:^iilied  that  "  after  giving  suitable  remedies  which  produced  reac- 
lidii  li.r  a  time,"  and  "an  eroeiic  which  operated  freely,"  he  "couid  dis- 
rovrr  no  sracll  of  laudanum  from  what  was  ejected  from  bcr  stomach." 
():n'  ciin  hai-dly  help  asking;  Whether  the  treatment  may  not  have  pro- 
u:irid  the  fatal  result?  But  the  doclor's  evidence  is  contradictory.  If 
j  :i:*t  of  it  be  true,  she  may  have  died  of  laudanum;  and  if  the  rest  be 
\r.[.:  phe  may  have  died  of  the  treatment.  Bui  the  doctor  spells  system 
I  Imis — "  sin/urn  ,-"  and  professes  a  system  of  medicine  which  is  a  "  comedy 
and  a  lie  " — the  fruitful  nurse  of  quacks.  It  is  shameful  that  such  stuff 
should  be  tolerated  as  a  pari  of  the  real  and  earnest  business  of  society. 
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The  other  ca«es  are  equally  supgeBtive  of  observationB  teoding  to  show 
thai  the  office  of  Coroner  in  those  bands  in  which  its  powers  are  generally 
placed  in  our  country,  is  of  no  use  for  any  purpose  whsttTer.  Statistics 
may  ransack  its  insensible  inquests  in  vain  for  a  single  f^t  upon  wbicli 
it  may  rely,  (hat  would  not  have  been  more  easily  found  hnd  proved  with- 
out its  (ud.  Accident  will  there  be  found  charged  to  suicide,  suicide  to 
murder,  and  murder  again  to  suicide,  and  suicide  to  accident.  Tbe  intel- 
ligent searcher  after  truth,  whether  bis  object  be  to  afford  light  to  le^sla- 
ti"e  assemblies  that  may  lead  them  to  tbe  eitactment  of  more  eoligbtened 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  misfortune  and  crime,  or  to  aid  the  courts  of 
justice  in  the  more  satisfactory  application  of  law  to  individual  cases  of 
crime  than  are  otherwise  attainable,  or  to  add  to  tbe  facts  of  science,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  broader  generalizations  of  the  laws  of  individual  and 
social  life,  will  not  advance  far  among  these  archives  of  official  ignorance 
and  stupidity,  until  he  will  turn  away  in  despair,  satisfied  that  an  import- 
ant function  of  the  body  politic  is  lost ;  and  should  be  examine  into  tbe 
causes  of  its  loss,  be  will  not  be  long  in  determining  that  legislative  par- 
simony, and  popular  indifference  combined,  have  conspired  to  effect  tbe 
sacrifice. 

It  is  time  that  such  official  cheats  should  end.  But  how  can  they  be 
destroyed?  In  no  other  way  tban  by  bringing  tbe  questions  to  which  they 
^TC  rise  in  thinking  minds,  fairly  before  the  public  ;  and  keeping  them 
under  public  consideration,  until  the  people  shall  be  brought  to  appreciate 
tbeir  practical  importance,  and  to  ocaept  the  only  remedy  for  such  shame- 
fill,  such  burtiUI,  and  such  enormous  evils,  as  necessarily  arise  from  the 
inadequate  and  faithless  service  which  ignorant  Coroners  have  rendered, 
are  rendering,  and  will  continue  to  render  to  society,  as  long  as  they  are 
intrusted  with  a  function  they  do  not,  and  can  not,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  comprehend.  Let  intelligent  professional  men  be  awakened  then  to 
the  importance  crfbringitlg  about  a  change  in  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
this  function  shall  be  intrusted.  Let  them  set  before  themselves  and  be- 
fore others  the  evil  consequences  of  an  inadequate  performance  thereof. 
Let  earnest  and  com^ieteDt  medical  men  ofl«r  themselves  as  candidates  for 
the  office  of  Coroner;  and,  if  elected,  let  them  with  that  self-sacrificing 
nobility  of  soul  which  has  always  cbaracteriied  the  profession,  discharge 
the  duties  of  tbe  poMtion  tboroughlyi  and  it  will  not  be  long  until  tbe 
people  will  learn  to  distinguish  the  true  Coroner  from  the  false  one;  and 
the  office  will  be  restored  to  its  original  and  exalted  usefulness  in  the 
State.  Where  crime  has  been  committed  it  will  then  be  detected ;  and 
some  trace  of  even  tbe  clandestine  criminal  will  be  discovered  and  pre- 
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served,  so  thiit  jnitice  may  follow  and  at  last  overtake  and  punish  him. 
The  gDilty  self-destroyer  will  1>e  discovered,  and  distinguished  from  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  insanity.  The  accidents  that  befall  men  in  secret 
places  will  be  set  down  no  longer  as  due  guilt,  and  a  sense  of  secarity  will 
^sdually  diffuse  itsell  throaghout  society,  whose  members  will  be  pro- 
tected as  far  as  human  intelligence  and  justice  can  protect  them  a^inst 
the  crimes  of  others,  and  from  the  still  more  dreadful  apprehension  of 
leaving  behind  them  a  fame  falsely  blackened  by  the  guilt  of  willful  self- 
deUniction. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 


FowUain  Countj/  Mediccd  Auociatioti. 

The  FouQtaiD  County  Medical  Association  met  in  the  city  of  Attica, 
October  17,  1867.  B«portB  of  committees  being  called  for,  the  feUowiog 
was  submitted : 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  subject  of  Medical  Impostures  and  Crim- 
inal Abortion,  and  their  Remedy,  was  referred,  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  considered  the  question  in  part,  and  herewith  present  a  report 
on  the  first  division  of  the  subject  committed  to  th^n. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  to  enact  laws  wlucb  will  protect  the  people  from  b^ng  plundered 
by  the  numerous  medical  impostors  who  infest  every  county  and  town  in 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  persons  destroos  of  practicing  tbe 
professions  of  medicine  and  surgery,  ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  give 
proper  evidence  of  their  quaUfication  tor  a  poeitien  so  tmportant,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  no  qualified  person  will  hesitate  one  minute  to  give  such 
evidence  of  his  fitness,  and  opposition  to  a  regulation  «o  useful  would  only 
be  made  by  those  who  are  conscious  of  their  own  ignorance  and  their  own 
unfitness  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  physicianB  and  surgeons. 

Tour  Committee  recommends  such  action  of  the  Legislature,  not  as  any 
protection  to  the  qualified  physioiwM  of  the  State,  for  they  manifestly  re- 
quire no  protection,  hut  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  mssws  of  our 
citizens,  who,  in  consequence  of  then'  time  being  folly  oooupied  in  their 
daily  avocations,  are  unqualified  to  distinguish  the  plausible,  specious  pre- 
tender and  impostor  from  the  man  who  has  conscipntiously  undergone  the 
labor  of  the  study  and  preparatimi  necessary  to  i|ir:ilitt  himself  to  be  nse* 
All  to  the  cwnmonity. 
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We  ilo  not  undertake  lo  present  any  parlicular  plan  of  nefion  in  rela- 
tion to  tiie  i-eliirms  wliieli  we  deem  Mecet^aaiy,  but  i/commend  llmt  ibe 
subjei-t  Iw  lirouf;l)t  before  the  Slate  Medical  Society  at  tlieii  next  meet- 
ing, uiyinp  the  propriety  of  taking  alejw  lo  bring  the  siilject  before  the 
Le<n!<l)iture  at  tlieir  next  session. 

We  iili^o  rei-ommenil  that  the  allentinn  of  every  Medical  Society  in  the 
Stale  In-  ciilli-il  to  this  important  subject,  requesting  each  one  to  takK  ac- 
tion on  ii,  and  place  iiself  in  conimunii-aiion  with  the  State  Medical  Society 
upon  tliis  matter,  so  tliat  all  the  societies  in  the  Stale  may  lend  thi'ir  iii' 
flnetice  and  aid  in  rescuin»  the  people  of  Indiana  from  the  sinimelcss  ami 
impndenc  tribe  of  chariatane  wlio  are  daily  filching  frotn  their  dupes  the 
money  whirh  ought  to  be  deemed  to  tlie  sustenance  and  education  of 
ttieir  titinilics. 

Your  Ciimmiticc  iliinK  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  regular  faculty  of  the. 
Stale,  each  one  in  liis  own  sphere,  lo  brin^  this  subject  before  the  people, 
in  such  way  anil  at  sucli  time  as  lie  deems  filling,  expiaininj;  the  siilyrct 
to  his  neighl)oi-8  and  others,  showing  from  iiisiani:eB  which  may  liil)  w::li- 
in  the  seOjie  of  his  own  knowledge,  the  difference  between  ibe  liiiiinr- 
able  and  conNcienlious  and  qualified  physician,  and  the  ini|iiidetit  jjivieinl- 
er,  whose  only  object  \i  lo  secure  the  profits  of  the  profession,  wiilioul  ihi: 
ability  to  render  lo  those  who  emuloy  him  a  corresponding  b<:iieftt. 

We  urge  action  upon  the  jwirt  of  the  profession  now,  as  we  believe  that 
longer  silence  may,  and  in  all  probability  will,  be  interi)reted  either  as 
utter  carelessness  and  indifference  upon  the  subject,  or,  worse  still,  as  a[>- 
provai,  acciuiescence  and  endorsement  of  the  evil  here  complained  of. 
Dr.  John  T.  Rice,  f 
"   S-  J-  Weldon,   Y  Committee. 

"    A,  BlGELOW,       ) 

Tlie  report  was  accepted,  and  leave  given  to  t  e  Committee  to  continue 
their  sitting,  and  make  further  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Soeiely. 

Oti  motion  it  was  ordered  that  the  report  as  now  submitted  and  accept- 
ed, be  sent  to  tlie  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  for  publication,  with  aa 
eai'nest  recommendation  that  other  Medical  Societies  in  Indiana  will  take 
action  on  this  subject. 

S.  3.  Weldon,  M.  D.,  President. 

S.  S.  Jones,  M.  D^  Sec'i/. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Traniactiotu  of  the  Kmisas  Stale  Medical  Soeietr/. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  the  first  printed  Tntnsaetions  of  this  Society  ia 
welconii'd  to  the  place  among  tlie  yearly  contributions  to  our  science 
which  should  never  hereafier  be  vacant. 

It  ia  a  creditable  pamphlet  of  76  pages,  and  fairly  printed.     Several 
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of  ihe  articles  should  have  been  carefully  revised,  and  tlierc  are  ty)>o- 
gra|)liical  errors  not  coinmentlatoiy  of  ihe  Committee  on  Publication  in 
nearly  all  of  tliem;  but  attention  will  avoid  the  latter  hereafter,  and  due 
albwunee  should  be  made  for  novelty  and  circumstances  of  publication. 
hi  eonienls  manifest  tliat  our  professional  brethren  in  ihut  tSiate  are  show- 
in;;  a  jiromising  interest  in  the  science  of  med'  '  h  dij  b  [  ted 
in  a  newly  organized  State  at  the  western  n     g  n     I  u  I  za- 

(i'lri.  where  originality  ia  not  eneouraged.and  p    I  jla  lljpo8.ble; 

nu<i  \rh<-re  ilie  allun-menis  of  land  speculati  n      d  [    1        1  ad  ment 

■.in-  fu  strong,  for  men  of  cuhure  and  abili  y    1  q  uitiii 

M-li'iii[lii- enibusiosm  to  hold  them  faithful  t  I  H  q  1  |  u  of 
iriedical  wience. 

Tliu  Address  of  the  President.  C.  A.  Logan,  M.  D.,  is  somewhat  dia- 
cui-<ive,  eoiisiilering  among  other  lo|i'es  the  hygienic  tendencies  of  moiiern 
mi'dical  science  j  iiiid  calling  atteiilion  lo  the  wide  Held  of  usefulness  and 
|irogress  thai  lies  before  us  in  that  direclion:  bm  it  is  mainly  devoted  to 
the  oficn-vexed  subject  of  quackery.  It  utters  some  {lescrved  but  almost 
useless  strictures  on  the  people  and  especially  the  mmisimtl  profe---<ion 
tor  eiicourugiiig  shams  and  charlatans.  S  ich  genuine  outbuMi<<  ot  iiidig 
nat  on  are  natural,  by  ihe  men  of  our  pi'ofession  who  are  I  iboiiiig  m  the 
interests  of  science  toward  (hose  who,  claiming  to  eleiati  the  moral  and 
religious  faculties,  lend  (bi'mselves  to  approve  of  e\(.r}  skeptiii-im  and 
pretence  in  medicine.  This  is  unconsciously  the  parent  ol  much  ot  the 
so-culled  religious  skepticism  of  the  profession  —  ior  nhik  phvsxiaus 
truly  educated  and  worthy  of  the  name  are  led  through  ■'(.leni.e  and 
the  contemplation  of  the  connection  between  man's  boilj  and  ■■piril  up  to 
the  worsliip  of  the  Infinite  known  by  its  manifestations  m  the  fatiiit. — tlxy 
can  not  believe  that  man  worthy  of  credence  as  a  gtnume  '  ambis^adur 
of  heaven,"  who  encourages  the  lalse,  and  proves  himsell  ignoruiii  of 
science  which  la  the  expression  of  the  direction  which  the  enative  will 
.raveled  in  the  cour.ie  of  creation.  He  who  e|H.-ak3  authoritalivilj  to  the 
scientific  men  of  to-day  must  jirove  his  mission  by  his  knowledge  ot,  and 
power  over,  the  laws  esliibliahed  by  the  Creator. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  subject.  So  long  as  the  profession  sends 
out  young  men,  endorsing  them  us  educated  in  the  science,  and  skilled  in 
the  art  of  medicine,  when  they  are  not  so, — when  they  have  only  begun 
to  be  Btudents,  and  have  neither  skill  nor  learning  nor  wisdom,  but  too 
oflen  only  the  conceit  of  half-knowledge,  and  are  to  become  wise  through 
experience,  so  long  the  world  will  regard  the  title  of  doctor  as  of  little 
worth,  and  will  prefer  to  employ  those  wliOD)  we  accuse  of  doing  nothing, 
t*  iboM  wbo  m»f  da  ill. 
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It  19  by  his  fruits  the  true  physician  mnet  tilliinately  be  known.  We 
are  having  now-a-days  a  Hitle  lOo  much  calling  of  quack  whoetrer  has  not 
arquired  bis  knowledge  in  the  orthodox  groove ;  and  by  far  too  much 
endorsetnent  of  ignorance  and  impudence  provided  it  will  swear  by  the 
Pharisaical  interpretation  of  the  code  of  ethics.  To  know  that  a  practi- 
tioner is  a  graduate  is  to  know  but  little  beyond  the  bare  &ct  that  be  has 
given  his  adhesion  to  the  orthodox  views  of  medicine.  This  should  not 
be.  Mediua)  schuob  must  see  that  their  graduates  are  learned  and  skill- 
ful— must  graduate  no  student  wlio  could  not  be  instantly  trusted  with  tb« 
medical  care  of  the  families  of  its  professors ;  Medical  Societies  must  ex- 
clude all  who  are  not  trustworthy  practitioners, — then  there  will  be  some 
credit  to  graduates  and  members,  and  the  people  will  know  where  to  look 
for  proficiency.  But  so  long  as  schools  graduate  to  salary  students  who 
have  only  nominally  dissected  a  body,  never  performed  an  operation  or 
diagnosed  a  difficult  case,  so  long  will  the  public  encourage  the  men  who 
hare  had  some  practical  experience,  and  who  nbow  cures,  or  appearance 
of  cores.  The  sustainers  of  infinitesimal  medicine  are  not  always  the 
ignorant — but  often  the  observant  and  business^wlse ;  tbey  would  gladly 
crowd  the  ante-room  of  that  physician  who  would  prove  to  them  that  he 
did  get  undeniably  better  results  than  expectant  treatment.  Proof  of 
these  results,  not  assertion,  is  now  the  demand. 

We  can  do  tbi&— let  us  then  away  with  that  false  notion  of  ethics  which 
forbids  us  to  grapple  with  error;  and  fears  to  handle  heresies  lest  it  be 
defiled.  Let  us  elevate  the  standard  of  the  physician  by  making  the 
requirements  greater,  the  practical  knowledge  more  thorough,  the  graduate 
a  master  of  the  science  and  art  as  far  as  known — and  we  shall  soon  hear 
no  more  complaints  of  the  occasional  want  of  recognition  of  the  profes- 
sion by  the  educated  and  inflaentiaL  Infinitesimal  doses  are  merely  the 
expression  of  the  skepticism  which  has  grown  out  of  the  rash  treatment 
of  the  last  generation.  Rational  cautious  treatment  will  supersede  it-^is 
now  superseding  it.  Its  advocates  have  ceased  to  practice  it  to-day  save 
in  name,  and  intelligent  men  of  that  school,  as  of  the  vegetable,  study  our 
books  for  the  known,  and  practice  accordingly  so  far  as  they  can  see.  But 
some  new  theory  will  come  next,  and  will  ultimately  also  benefit  ns  and 
be  absorbed.  Let  us  not  hope  ever  to  be  free  from  apposition  as  long  as 
ours  is  an  imperfect  science.  Every  qew  school  is  a  great  experiment  on 
the  people,  made  for  us  if  we  will  note  its  progress.  When  every  legal- 
ized practitioner  is  a  thorough  physician,  far-seeing  in  prognoms,  wise  in 
judgment,  capable  of  sweeping  in  comprehension  the  entire  compass  of 
man's  pathological  possibilities,  and  applying  all  that  is- known  ralJcauUly, 
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The  next  Essb7,  by  M.  Bfuly,  U.  D^  on  Malpractice,  is  a  sensible  one, 
but  very  incomplete.  In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  th«  law  does 
not  demand  extraordinaiy  skill  of  the  surgeon,  the  author  sajs:  "And 
when,  in  the  course  of  several  years  practice  perhaps,  he  is  called  upon  ta 
treat  a  dislocation,  although  he  may  have  been  thoroughly  posted  as  to  the 
anmber  and  kind  of  dislocations  laid  down  in  the  books,  and  all  the  difier- 
ences  between  dislocations  and  fracture  of  the  necks  of  the  bones,  yet  he 
is  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  Not  for  the  want  of  ana- 
tomical or  surgical  knowledge,  but  for  the  want  of  just  what  can  not  be 
obtained  in  an  ordinary  practice — exptrienee."  This  is  an  error  so  com- 
mon as  to  demand  a  moment's  attention.  It  is  only  because  a  succession 
of  cases,  various  in  character,  compels  the  practitioner  who  is  not  "  thor- 
oughly posted"  to  study  and  become  so,  that  it  gives  experience  in  oidU 
nary  cases.  The  student  who  has  once  mastered  the  anatomy  of  a  part, 
and  the  principles  of  surgical  mechanics,  will  have  no  bad  results,  although 
he  may  never  Lave  seen  »  similar  fracture.  It  is  because  he  is  only 
pseudo-poated  that  be  needs  the  lessons  which  &J1ure  teaches.  A  large 
ex{ierience  certainly  gives  advantage  in  that  class  of  cases  that  lie  beyond 
the  region  of  the  recorded  or  settled,  and  where  anatomy  gives  but  a 
doulitful  light :  as  also  in  those  emergencies  where  surgery  is  undecided 
and  individual  reliance  is  called  for. 

It  seems  al^o  time  that  the  profession  should  dissent  from  the  decision 
rendered  by  Sir  Matthew  Flale,  and  since  almost  universally  followed  by 
judges  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  approved  by  the  author  of 
this  Essay,  that  "  If  a  physician  gives  a  person  a  potion  without  any  intent 
of  doing  him  any  bodily  harm,  but  with  intent  to  cure  or  prevent  disease, 
but,  eoKtrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  phj/tician,  it  kills  hih,  this  is  no 
homicide,  1.ND  the  like  of  a  sckoeon."  There  should  be  a  reatonaUe 
"  expedatjon,"  and  the  true  interests  of  the  public  and  the  profession 
demand  this. 

The  Application  of  Water  and  its  Effects  as  a  local  Agent,  by  J.  L. 
Prentiss,  M.  D.,  is  a  brief,  common-senae  article,  calling  attention  to  a 
betti!rmode  of  securing  cold  locally,  than  the  wetted  cloths  usually  resorted 
to,  by  whose  use  a  temperature  constantly  varying  from  30°  to  above  60" 
is  almost  unavoidabl-;,  and  a  wet  bed  generally  obtained.  Irrigation  is 
inconvenient  in  many  ca.4e8,  and  of^en  impossible.  Bladders  of  ice  are 
^jectionoble  by  rcHson  of  their  weight,  and  limited  range  of  application. 
He  recommends  "  a  rubber  bag  with  the  two  sur&ces  attached  at  inter- 
vals so  that  when  filled  with  water  the  thickness  will  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch."  To  one  end  a  long  tube  is  attached  to  connect  with 
60 
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a  reaervoir  of  water ;  to  the  other  a  atop-cock  and  lube  to  regulate  the 
flow  of  waste  water.  He  suggests  also  a  coil  of  light  rubber  tubing,  re- 
tuned  in  shape  b^  threads,  one  end  of  which  shall  be  long  enongh  to  reach 
a  reservoir  of  water  whose  temperature  may  he  gradnated,  asd  the  other 
by  stop-cock  regulate  (he  escape  of  waste  water.  Suitable  tubing  costs 
15  eta.  per  foot.  The  principle  is  not  claimed  as  new,  Dr.  Amott  of  Lon- 
don haTJog  recommended  the  arrangement  with  bladders ;  and  a  similar 
invention  having  been  patented  years  ago  in  this  country. 

In  the  report  on  Obstetrics  which  follows.  Dr.  Logan  alludes  to  the 
views  which  heretofore  prevailed,  as  to  the  pregnant  condition  being  one 
of  plethora,  to  dissent  therefrom.  This  is  timely  and  still  needed.  With- 
out saying  that  there  may  not  be  cases  where  bleeding,  during  convul- 
aions,  is  needed  as  a  temporary  remedy,  it  is  oAener  harmful,  prolon^ng 
and  aggravating  them.  The  condition  of  the  pregnant  female  is  generally 
rather  anemic  tban  otherwise,  made  so  by  the  nutrient  demands  of  the 
child ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  nervous  system  is  deprived  of  its  re- 
quired blood-elements,  is  there  a  tendency  to  convulsions,  as  Is  seen  when 
any  animal  alonly  bleeds  to  death,  and  in  children  under  enfeebling  ail- 

If  I  were  to  dissent  from  any  part  of  the  report,  it  would  be  that  por- 
tion where  an  apparently  greater  aympathetic  connexion  is  attributed  to 
the  uterus  than  to  the  other  organs.  Undue  importance  is  generally 
given  to  its  nervous  connexions,  and  often  hysterical  conditions  exist 
in  whicli  the  womb  is  only  a  secondary  sufferer  along  with  nil  other  actir© 
organs,  and  by  no  means  the  exciter  of  morbid  action.  In  certain  excit- 
able conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  the  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  skin, 
the  st(»nach,  the  intestines,  the  lungs,  and  even  the  brain  in  emotional 
exaltations,  without  uterine  derangement,  causes  that  condition  known  aa 
hysteria.  That  the  uterus  is  itself  as  often  deranged  by  other  organs  aa 
it  deranges  them,  must  be  recognized  to  treat  it  understand ingly.  It  ia 
the  exratable  condition  of  the  nervous  system  at  parturition,  acted  upon 
by  the  perturbations  to  which  every  important  organ  is  subject  at  that 
time,  that  causes  convulsions  ;  and  not  otlen  either  uremia  or  ^bomioDria, 
which  are  generally  accidental  complications.  ChlOToform,  in  the  impend- 
ing convulsions,  allays  that  irritability,  and  hence  does  good  in  preventing 
as  well  as  curing.  Other  nedatives  have  similar  effects.  Dr.  Logan  is 
too  timid'when  he  fails  to  recommend  it  in  centric  convulsions.  Even 
disease  of  the  cerebro-sphial  centers  does  not  forbid  its  use,  when  con- 
vulsions can  be  prevented  or  arrested  by  it.  The  diseased  organ  can  better 
bear  chloroform  than  coavulsionSt 
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In  reference  to  placenta  previa,  that  obstetrician  who  does  not  compre- 
hend all  the  elements  of  the  labor,  the  child's  position,  the  dilatabilitj  of 
the  ra  uteri,  the  situation  of  the  placenta  and  the  degree  of  its  separation, 
tlie  rapidity  with  which  the  child  can  be  passed,  etc,  can  never  act  ration- 
allj  to  avert  the  accident.  To  separate  the  placenta  is  generallj  to  kill 
the  child,  and  ma^  destroy  the  mother,  unless  delivery  can  be  effected 
.tliiinst  instantly  ;  to  tampon  the  os  until  dilated,  may  mask  the  death  of 
tlii>  child,  yet  be  unavoidable ;  to  hasten  dilatation  by  dilators  is  often  in< 
dispensable  ;  to  tnm  and  deliver  required  sometimes  where  torpor  of  the 
uterus  exists;  separation  of  the  placenta  from  one  side  of  the  os,  espe- 
cially when  but  slightly  overlapping  it  and  the  child  is  pressing  on  forcibly, 
may  be  all  that  is  necessary ;  but  every  combination  of  elements,  tn  which 
placenta  previa  enters  as  one,  must  be  understood  and  appropriately 
treated.  So  far  as  he  has  expressed  himself  the  author  has  done  so  well 
and  clearly.  Uis  protest  against  inert  looking-on  for  fear  that  "  meddle- 
some midwifery  "  might  do  harm,  is  just.  Thorough  mastery  ot  the  ele* 
ments  of  labor,  wlih  the  knowledge  of  uterine  action  that  long  observa- 
tion gives,  will  enable  the  obstetrician  to  save  time  and  snfiering  for  his 
patient — and  himself.  Ignorance  only  is  meddlesome— knowledge,  when 
it  offers,  helpful. 

The  Report  on  Climatology  by  Tiffin  Sinks,  M.  D.,  is  appropriate,  sug- 
gestive and  brief,  and  he  should  by  all  means  follow  up  the  subject. 
There  is  in  tliat  direction  good  to  his  fellow  men  as  well  as  fame  to  be 
obtained.  The  necessary  instruments  should  be  gotten  by  the  Leaven- 
worth Society,  (as  has  been  done  here)  and  the  subject  studied  as  a  spe- 
cialty even  beyond  the  beaten  paths.  The  influence  of  temperature, 
moisture,  etc.,  are  scarcely  beginning  to  be  understood.  When  the  writer 
was  on  duty  at  [be  General  Field  Hospital  of  the  Army  of  the  Ohio 
near  Corinth,  Miss.,  in  June  and  July,  very  hot  dry  months,  of  1862, 
where  were  collected  nearly  1500  patients,  almost  all  of  whom  were  sick 
with  scorbutic  lever  and  diarrhs9U,  the  mortality  increased  g;radually,  with 
the  conCinunnce  of  hot  dry  weather,  from  an  occasional  death  up  to  eight 
a  day ;  and  upon  the  fulling  of  a  cool  shower  of  nun  ceased  for  a  day  or 
two ;  increased  gradually  to  eight  a  day ;  and  another  shower  occurring, 
a  day  or  two  elapsed  without  a  death.  A  suggestive  fact,  but  not  yet 
satisfactorily  explained.  Meteorolt^  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  pathol- 
ogy until  these  dark  places  are  radiant- 
Diphtheria,  by  J.  W.  Brock,  M.  D.,  is  a  brief,  but  intelligent  resume 
of  the  subject.    In  speaking  of  the  fact  that  diphtheritic  exudation  is  not 
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foand  upon  the  portione  of  the  mucouB  membrane  removed  tcaai  the  air, 
the  author  says  "the  atmosphere  vould  eeeoi  to  promote  diphtheritic  in- 
fliimmation."  He  seems  to  mietake  the  product  for  the  inflammation ;  and 
seems  to  cliange  hia  opinion  in  the  course  of  the  essay,  as  to  the  identity 
of  dcnrlatina  and  diphtheria.  The  recommendation  a  for  treatment,  avoid- 
ing irritants  and  depressants  and  austaining  the  strength  from  the  eartiest 
'Sliige  with  nutrients,  tonics,  and  stimnlants,  is  ralional.  As  much  harm 
miiy  be  done  bj  injudicious,  as  good  by  judicious,  applications  to  the 
throat.  The  exudation  is  separated  and  thrown  off  where  the  local  action  is 
Teparative,  and  doea  but  Uttlehiirm.  Local  appHcationa  are  of  less  beuefit 
than  they  appear  to  be. 

Some  interesting  remarks  npon  "  Infantile  or  Obliqne  Fracture  of  the 
Vertebra  "  by  W.  E.  Turner,  M.  D.,  giving  the  the  ctmnexion  between  it 
-and  caries,  the  symptoms,  results, and  proper  treatment,  close  these  credit- 
able Transactions.  We  have  already  exteikded  our  remains  so  t&r  that 
we  can  (mly  express  our  regret  that  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  give 
any  reliable  symptom  by  which  this  injury  may  be  certainly  known. 

The  Society  has  laid  out  a  fine  field  for  its  next  year's  laboni,  and  if  its 
members  will  only  remember  that  a  little  task  thoroughly  done  is  better 
than  a  large  one  slighted,  the  Transactions  next  year  will  be  of  greater 
.interest  than  the  present.  l.  d.  w. 

■Circtdar  No.  7,  War  Department,  Surgeon  Generate  OMce.     A  Report  art 
Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint  in  Mililary  Surgery.     Washington,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  1867.     Imp.  4to,  pp.  87. 
This  Report  prepared  by  Geoese  A.  Oris,  Atit  Surgeon  and  Srev'C 
Xt.  Col,  U.  S.  At  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General,  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  experience  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  relation  to  Ampu- 
tation at  the  Hip-joint. 

In  the  beginning  Surg.  Otis  points  out  the  special  sources  of  fallacy 
encountered  in  the  collection  of  sui^cal  statistics,  and  states  that  in  order 
for  such  statistics  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  rules  for  the  perform- 
ance of  operations,  the  compiler  must  "  first  carefully  inquire  into  the 
reliability  of  individual  cases  and  then  into  the  soundnesa  of  the  method 
of  arranging  them,  and  reasoning  on  them." 

In  the  collection  of  the  statistics  c(  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  during 

the  late  war,  an  endeavor  was  made  to  conform  to  this  rale,  hence  results 

a  report  of  great  value,  and  one  that  reflects  much  credit  upon  its  author. 

This  introductory  ia  followed  by  an  Historical  Summary,  covering  th« 

period  from  the  time  the  operation  was  first  proposed  until  the  present. 
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This  portion  of  the  rep(»t  will  prove  exceedingly  valuable  for  reference, 
M  attention  is  directed  in  all  cases  to  the  original  authorities  consulted. 

Of  amputations  performed  at  the  hip-joint  during  the  late  war,  53  au- 
thenticated are  reported,  with  details ;  34  of  these  were  performed  in  the 
annies  of  the  United  States,  and  19  in  the  rebel  armies.  Other  caaee 
have  been  reported  but  thej  have  proved  to  be  either  falsely  reported,  or 
too  uncertain  to  be  used  fiir  statistical  purposes. 

Of  the  58  cases,  19  were  primary,  all  being  performed  within  twenty 
hours  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury ;  8  were  performed  by  surgeons  of 
the  United  Slates  armies,  1  by  a  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
10  by  rebel  surgeons ;  1 1  died  of  the  direct  shock  of  the  operation  in 
from  one-half  an  hour,  to  ten  hours ;  8  died  in  two  days ;  2  in  from  eight 
to  ten  days ;  I  has  survived  four  years,  and  is  now  in  good  health  ;  2  were 
in  good  condition  at  the  end  of  two,  and  1  at  the  end  of  six  months 
after  the  operation ;  excluding  these  three  cases  the  mortality  was  94.73 
per  cenL,  including  them,  84.21. 

Eighteen  intermediate  operations  were  all  performed  upon  patients  ill 
fitted  for  such  procedure.  The  interval  from  the  reception  of  the  injuiy 
to  the  date  of  the  operation  varied  from  twenty-four  hours  to  one  month, 
its  mean  length  being  a  little  over  ten  days.  All  died ;  5  of  shock,  the 
patients  surviving  on  an  average  fitty-two  hours;  1  lived  eight  days;  1 
died  of  pyemia ;  2  of  gangrene ;  2  of  hemorrhage ;  and  8  of  exhaustion ; 
10  were  performed  by  U.  S.  A.  officers,  and  8  by  rebel  sui^eons ; 
4  upon  their  own  men,  and  4  upon  prisoners.  Of  9  secondary  operations, 
2  recovered  and  7  died,  being  n  mortality  of  77.78 ;  3  died  of  shock ;  1 
of  secondary  hemorrhage  and  lithiasis,  seventeen  weeks  after  operatioOf 
with  stump  nearly  healed ;  one  of  secondary  hemorrhage  and  phlebitis, 
in  twenty-three  days ;  1  of  hemorrhage  consequent  upon  the  giving  way 
of  the  femoral  artery  at  the  point  of  ligation,  on  the  tenth  day ;  1  on  the 
third  ilay,  of  surgical  fever  and  erynipelatous  inflammation  of  the  slump.. 
Excluding  the  case  in  which  the  patient  died  of  profuse  secondary  hemor- 
rhage, the  patients  survived  longest  in  whom  the  operation  was  longest 
deferred.  In  the  7  fatal  cases,  the  patients  survived  on  an  average  twen- 
ty-two  days.  The  shortest  period  between  the  injury  and  the  operation, 
was  forty-three  days ;  the  longest,  two  years  nine  months,  and  twenty-one 
days.  The  average  interval  in  the  9  cases  was  four  hundred  aud  twenty- 
nine  days.     All  were  peribrmed  by  U.  S.  A.  surgeons. 

Under  the  head  of  reamputations,  are  collected  7  cases,  in  which  am- 
putation had  been  previously  performed  in  the  continuity  of  the  limb; 
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i  recovered,  and  3  died,  being  a  mortality  of  42^ ;  1  died  of  pyemia  in 
eight  days,  and  2  of  shock  in  a  few  hours,  being  exhuisted  by  [H«TioaB 
protracted  suffering.  In  six  ot  the  caaes  the  primary  amputation 
was  done  because  of  gunshot  injuries ;  1  because  of  a  bayonet  stab  of 
the  knee.  In  6  of  the  case*  Uie  previous  operation  was  done  at  the 
lower  third  of  the  thi^  on  account  of  injuries  of  the  knee-joint.  In  I 
at  the  upper  third  for  comminuted  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur. 
In  5  resections  of  the  necrosed  extremity  of  the  femur,  or  extraction  of 
sequestra  were  practiced  between  the  operations.  The  shortest  period 
between  the  primary  injury  and  the  disarticalation,  was  nine  weeks;  the 
longest,  three  years  and  seven  months ;  the  average  was  oineleen  months. 
In  the  4  successful  cases  the  average  interval  was  fifteen  mouths ;  in  the 
iatal  cases  two  years.  la  the  fatal  casee  the  prior  amputation  was  pri- 
mary in  2  cases  j  secondary,  and  at  the  upper  third  in  the  remaining  case. 
The  successful  cases  followed  primary  amputation  in  the  continuity,  in  1 
case,  intermediate  in  2,  and  secondary  in  1. 

The  5.S  cases  reported  in  detail  are  also  presented  in  tabular  form,  to- 
gether with  52  previously  recorded  hip-joint  amputations  in  military  sur- 
gery, of  which  sufficient  details  have  been  pubhsbed  to  enable  them  to  be 
tabulated ;  56  other  cases  are  referred  to  in  the  historical  summary,  of 
which  sufficient  details  have  not  been  obtained  to  place  them  in  the  tables. 
Of  the  161  cases,  142  died,  and  16  recovered;  3  bemg  doubtfuL  If  the 
latter  are  excluded  we  have  a  mortality  of  89.87  per  cent. 

After  the  tables  there  is  presented  the  opinions  of  surgeons,  who  had 
the  largest  opportunities  of  observing  grave  gunshot  injuries  of  the  higher 
portions  of  the  thigh  treated  by  the  three  methods — Amputation  at  the 
hip-joint,  excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur,  and  attempts  at  conservation 
of  the  limb— concerning  these  methods,  and  caaes  are  reported  in  which 
good  recoveries  were  made  after  serious  gunshot  injuries  to  the  upper 
portions  of  the  femur,  without  operative  interference.  The  whole  subject 
is  critically  examined  under  the  head  of  concluding  observations.  This 
portion  of  the  report  is  a  model  of  close  reasoning  from  a  profound  study 
of  the  entire  subject.  In  this  portion  of  the  report  is  noticed  the  differ* 
ent  methods  of  operating,  together  with  the  subjects  of  anesthetics  and 
hemorrhage. 

The  practical  maxims  deduced  are  of  great  importance,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated  to  be,  1st.  That  the  primaiy  operation  u  not  uniformly 
fatal  as  has  latterly  been  taught,  but  under  certain  clearly  defined  condi- 
tJone  should  be  undertaken.    2Dd.  That  the  prevtuling  opinion  that  thia 
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Operation  should  of  choice,  be  performed  at  an  intennediate  period,  is 
erroneous.  3rd.  That  secondary  araputaiiona  at  the  hip  for  necrosis  of 
the  whole  of  the  fetnur,  or  for  chronic  osteomjelitia  following  gunshot  in< 
jury,  may  be  performed  with  as  successful  results  as  hip-joint  amputa- 
tion for  other  pathological  causes,  and  finally,  that  when,  aller  amputation 
in  the  continuity  of  the  thigh,  the  stump  has  become  diseased,  re-amputa-  ' 
tion  at  the  hip  may  be  done  with  comparative  safety. 

The  body  of  the  report  contains  numerous  illustrations,  while  at  the 
end  are  placed  nine  chromo-lithographs  representing  successful  cases  of 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  which  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  value  of 
a  work  that  will  be  highly  prized  by  all  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtun  a  copy.  j.  R.  Wr 

Catatogitt  of  the  United  Slalei  Armif  Medical  Mutewn — Smrgiccd,  Midi- 
eal  and MieroKopieaL  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon 
General  U.  S.  Army,  by  Brev't  Major  Alfred  A.  Woohull,  Ass't 
Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  Brev't  Lt.  Col.  J.  J.  Woodward,  Ass't  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Brev't  M^or  Edward  Curtis,  Ass't  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A. 
Washington.     Government  Printing  Office,  1667.     Imp.  4to,  pp.  961. 

This  work,  voluminous  as  it  is,  is  only  an  enumeration  of  the  speci- 
mens contained  in  the  A  rmy  Medical  Museum  formed  during  the  late  war, 
at  Washington.  Tlie  work  clearly  indicates  the  immense  value  of  this 
collection  gathered  together  and  contributed  by  the  medical  corps  of  the 
United  States  Army.  To  it,  the  medical  profession  can  point  with  pride, 
as  it  demonstrates  how  tlioroughly  Jilted  were  the  men  composing  the 
medical  corps  for  the  high  and  responsible  duties  that  devolved  upon  them 
during  the  great  war  of  the  rebellion. 

When  the  illustrations  contained  in  this  magnificent  collection  are  thor- 
oughly studied  and  the  principles  they  establish  are  elucidated,  our  pro- 
fession may  clearly  read  the  lessons  taught  by  the  late  war,  bo  far  as  Ibey 
relate  to  medicine  and  sargery. 

In  the  Catali^ue  664  pages  are  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  4719 
specimens  contained  in  the  surgical  section  of  the  museum,  186  to  the  877 
specimens  in  the  medical  section,  and  161  to  the  21 20  in  the  microscopical 
section.  The  many  illustrations  contained  in  the  work  are  in  the  highest 
style  (^  art.  Indeed,  whether  considered  in  relation  to  the  matter  coo- 
tuned  or  to  its  general  appearance,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
work  is  a  magnificent  one.  Nothing  less,  however,  could  have  been  ex- 
pected by  those  who  have  ever  bad  the  pleasure  of  official  or  professional 
intercourse  with  the  medical  officere  to  whom  was  assigned  the  prepara- 
tion o(  this  cfttalogoe.  j.  r.  w. 
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Clinietd  Leetvra  on  the  Principles  and  Praetiet  of  Medictnt.  By  JoHir 
HuOHES  Bennett,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  Prof,  of  the  Inuitates  of  Med- 
icine, and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  UniverEitj  of 
Edinburgh,  etc.  etc  Fifth  Edition,  with  five  hundred  and  tbirtj-Beven 
iliustrstions  on  wood.     New  York,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co.,  1867. 

Few  books  on  practical  medicine  have  been  more  potent  for  good  than 
the  one  whose  title  heads  this  notice.  The  fifth  edition,  like  \\a  prede- 
cesaora,  has  the  first  part  of  the  volume  taken  up  with  lecturea,  clear,  con- 
cise and  eminently  practical,  on  the  Principles  of  Medicine,  inclading  the 
method  of  examining  patienlft  with  all  the  instruments  and  appliances  used 
therein  ;  the  means  of  diagnosis ;  the  recent  advanceraent  in  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  why  and  how  these  advances  were  made  ; 
General  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  etc.  The  second  part  of  the  volume 
illustrates  its  author's  views  of  Special  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  by 
the  detail  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  as  paradigms  in  Tarious 
diseases,  classified  according  to  the  system  involved,  and  accompanied  by 
remarks  and  elucidntione. 

Prof.  Bennett  is  a  clear  thinker  and  an  original  investigator,  holding  on 
t&  the  old  ideas  that  have  sufficient  basis  to  support  them,  but  not  hesi- 
tating to  promulge  new  theories  in  medicine  and  new  practices,  when  hia 
judgment  has  been  convicted  of  their  advanced  value.  We  have  teachers 
with  calm,  broad,  penetrating  minds,  who  industriously  sift  out  the  assumed 
from  the  demonstrated  tenets  in  medicine,  and  with  conscientious  fidelity 
give  the  result  of  thdr  tabors  to  the  world.  In  the  front  rank  of  tliia 
class  stands  J.  Hughes  Bennett.  He  has  had  ample  opportunity  and 
excellent  facility  to  investigate  disease  clinically  as  well  as  theoretically, 
and  his  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  is  a  noble 
monument  to  the  superior  use  he  has  made  of  his  abundant  privileges. 

Our  opinion  is  that  every  practitioner  of  medicine  not  already  in  pes* 
session  of  Prof.  Bennett's  views  should  at  once  procure  a  copy  of  the 
fifth  edition  of  his  Clinical  Lectures.  j.  p.  h. 

Jlte  Medical  Uu  of  Electricity.  By  Db3.  Beard  and  Rockwell. 
Wm.  Moore  &  Co.,  New  York. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  papers  contributed  to  the  New  York 
Medical  Record. 

The  authors  advocate  general  instead  of  local  eUctrixation  ;  and  their 
success  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  various  diseases  by  this  means,  cer- 
tainly warrants  the  hope  that  we  are  upon  the  threshold  of  very  import- 
ant  therapeutic  applications  of  this  agent,  so  vaunted  by  some,  so  neglected 
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by  Others,  and  of  which  in  the  treatment  of  disease  hitherto,  really  very 
little  haa  been  known. 

We  observe  that  the  authors  give  a  very  decided  preference  for  Dr. 
Adder's  apparatus.  The  iKtok,  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  very  much 
enlarged,  is  well  worthy  the  attentioo  of  the  profession. 

&/Kopsii  of  Ihe  Courie  of  Leetmtt  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pkarmaey, 
Delivered  in  the  Univernty  of  Pennt^vania.  By  Joseph  Carsor, 
M.  D.  Published  by  Henry  C.  Lea,  Philadelphia.  For  sale  by  Wil- 
kinson &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A  requisite  volume  for  the  students  of  the  University,  but  of  no  gene- 
ral professiooal  interest. 

Biennial  Retrotpect  of  Medicine,  Sydenham  Society,  1867.  Lindsay  & 
Blakiston,  Philadelphia.  For  sale  by  Wilkinson  &  Co.,  Indianapolis; 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

The  editors-of  this  Retrospet^t  are  Messrs.  Powers,  Holmes  and  Windsor, 
and  Drs.  Anelie,  Barnes  and  Fagge — names  which  will  at  once  suggest  to 
the  reading  physidan  the  great  value  of  their  labors,  even  if  this  were 
not  sufficiently  shown  by  the  volume  bearing  the  endorsement  of  the  Syd- 
enham Society.  To  all  who  are  not  members  of  the  Society,  we  confi- 
dently recommend  the  purchase  of  this  work.  Type,  paper,  presswork 
and  binding;  are  quite  worthy  the  well  known  character  of  ihe  publishers. 

From  the  same  enterprising  house  we  have  received  the  Phyaidan'e 
iiiiting  ImI  for  1868.  For  many  years  we  have  used  no  other  day- 
book, indeed  no  other  account  book  of  any  kind,  and  we  can  say  nothing 
better  in  praise  of  it.  Our  friends  can  procure  it  from  Wilkinson  &  Co., 
Indianapolis,  or  from  Robert  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

T%s  Phytieian'e  Hand-Book,   I86S.     Townsend  &,  Adams,  New  York. 

This  is  similar  in  purpose  and  uses  to  the  Phytician'i  Vititing  Litt, 
only  it  has  a  much  wider  scope,  containing  a  miniature  practice  of  medi- 
cine, materia  medica,  etc  We  think  its  general  plan  is  admirable,  and 
tot  the  ensuing  year  we  propose  to  try  the  Sand-Book. 

Professor  Stille's  work  on  Gerebro-Spinal  Meningitie,  and  the  second 
edition  of  Professor  Byford's  Medical  and  Surgical  Treatment  of  Women, 
and  some  other  recent  publications  have  been  received,  but  we  must  delay 
our  notices  of  them  until  our  January  issue:  one  of  these  publications, 
Hufdand  on  the  Art  of  Pivlonging  Life,  (published  by  Lindsay  &  Blak- 
btoQ,  Philadelphia,  for  sale  by  Wilkinson  &  Co,  ludianapolis,  and  by 
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Robert  Clarice  &  Co.,  CiDcinnati,)  a  eo  well  spoken  of  b;  Dr.  Clarke  Id 
hU  excellent  paper  oa  Loitgeeitt/,  that  we  shall  not  include  it  among  books 
for  future  notice :  it  is  a  work  that  a  phyaiciaa  may  procure  for  himself, 
and  have  his  intelligent  patients  procnre  it — its  tliorough  reading  will  be 
beneficial  to  both  parties. 


MISCELLANY. 


Longevity  of  Man.     Br  D.  Clakk,  M.  D,,  Richmond,  Indiana. 

A  valuable  little  work  on  the  "Art  of  Prolonging  Life,"  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  by  Christopher  William  Hufeland — a  Pro- 
fessor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Jena — and  recently  edited  in 
England  by  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  has  just  been  republished  in  this 
country  by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston.  Every  thoughtful  physician  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  peruse  it,  will  find  himself  richly  repaid.  The  authtH'  was 
evidently  a  medical  philosopher  of  close  observation  and  extended  read- 
ing.    The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

Part  First,  consisting  of  nine  chapters,  contains,  amongst  other  valuable 
matter,  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  vital  power,  its  properties  and 
laws — facts  and  observations  on  the  duration  of  the  life  of  plants,  of  the 
inferior  animals,  of  man  in  aU  ages  of  the  worid — and  the  diEFerent  means 
empirical  as  well  as  rational,  which  have  been  resorted  to  amongst  the 
various  nations  of  men  to  increase  the  number  of  their  years.  The  author 
mfuntains  that  the  duration  of  the  life  of  man  is  the  same  at  all  periods  of 
history — and  accepts  the  chronology  which  regards  the  years  ot  the  ante- 
diluvians as  consisting  of  only  three  months — and  according  to  which  the 
age  of  Methusalab  would  be  only  two  hundred  and  forty4wo  years.  He 
believes  "that  the  organization  and  vital  power  of  man  are  able  to  sup- 
port a  duration  and  activity  of  two  hundred  years" — and  fortifies  this 
conclusion  by  the  general  rule,  "  that  an  animal  lives  eight  times  as  long 
as  it  grows,"  and  the  assertion  tlial  "  man  in  a  natural  state  requires  fiill 
twenty-five  years  to  att^n  his  complete  growth  and  conformatjon."  The 
writer  remembers  to  have  heard  Prof.  Samuel  Jackson,  in  his  lectnres, 
state  the  rule  for  the  term  of  Uk  as  Jive  instead  of  eight  times  the  age  of 
foil  maturity,  from  which,  if  we  regard  the  hmnan  oi^aiiism  complete  at 
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twenty  years,  we  may  infer  that  man  should  live  a  centnry,  which  i^  hat 
in  fact  been  attuned  in  nnmerons  instances. 

If  we  turn  now  from  the  question,  How  loDg  may  man  live?  to  the 
equally  important  one,  How  long  does  he  live  ?  we  shall  be  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  evidence  of  our  mortality,  and  that  too,  even  if,  instead 
of  the  two  hundred  years  of  Hufeland,  or  the  one  hnndi«d  years  of  Jack- 
son, we  take  what  is  usually  regarded  as  the  Bible  standard  for  the  length 
of  life — the  "threo  score  years  and  ten"  of  the  Fisalmist. 

The  editor  of  the  woik  before  na  states  that  according  to  the  Registrar- 
General's  reports,  "in  1645  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  children  bom  in 
Birmingham  died  under  ^tw  years ;  the  entire  half  in  Manchester  died  in 
the  same  period,  and  more  than  one-half  in  Liverpool." 

The  author  himself  however,  gives  the  following  table  of  "the  relative 
duration  of  hnman  life  at  present,  which  is  doubtless  general  and  not  local 
in  its  application,"  viz: — "Of  a  hundred  men  who  are  bom 

oO  die     befsre    the    10th  year, 
20    <■  between  10  and  20 


3  "        "        50  »    GO 
Therefore  only  6  live  (o  be  above  the  age  of  CO." 

In  another  place  be  states  what  we  presume  no  physiciao  of  observa- 
tion will  be  disposed  to  deny,  that  "  nine-tenths  of  mankind  die  always 
prematurely,  and  by  the  effects  of  disease." 

Four  methods  are  laid  down  by  which  himian  life  may  be  prolonged. 
"  1st.  By  increasing  the  vital  power  itself. 
2d.    By  hardening  the  organs. 
3d.  By  retarding  vital  consumption. 
4th  By  facilitating  and  assisting  restoration." 
His  "portrait  of  a  man  destined  to  long  life,"  is  curious,  and  we  aie 
tempted  to  give  it  in  fiilL 

"  He  has  a  proper  and  well-proportioned  stature,  without,  however,  be- 
ing too  tall.  He  is  rather  of  a  middle  size,  and  somewhat  thick-set.  His 
complexion  is  not  too  florid ;  at  any  rate,  too  much  ruddiness  in  youth  is 
seldom  a  sign  of  longevity.  His  hair  approaches  rather  to  the  fair  than 
the  black  ;  his  skin  is  strong,  but  not  rough.  His  head  is  not  too  big ;  he 
has  lai^  veins  at  the  extremities,  and  his  shoulders  are  rather  round  thao 
flat    His  neck  is  not  too  l(»ig ;  his  abd(»aen  does  not  project ;  and  his 
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hands  are  Ikt^  but  not  too  deeply  cld^  His  foot  is  rather  thick  than 
long,  and  his  legs  are  firm  and  round.  He  has  sUo  a  broad,  arched  cheat ; 
a  strong  voice,  and  the  faculty  of  retaining  big  breath  for  a  long  time  with- 
out difficulty.  In  general,  there  is  a  complete  harmony  in  all  bis  parts. 
His  senses  are  good,  but  not  too  delicat«;  his  pulee  is  slow  and  regular. 
His  stomach  is  excellent,  his  appetite  good,  and  his  digestion  easy.  The 
joys  of  the  table  are  to  him  of  importance;  they  tune  bis  mind  to  seren- 
ity, and  his  soul  partakes  in  the  pleasure  which  they  communicate.  He 
does  not  eat  merely  for  tbe  sake  of  eating,  but  ea<h  meal  is  an  hour  of 
dtuly  festivity;  a  kind  of  delight,  attended  with  this  advantage  in  regard 
to  olhers,  that  it  does  not  make  him  poorer  but  richer.  He  eats  slowly, 
and  has  not  too  much  thirst.  Too  great  thirat  is  always  a  sign  of  rapid 
self-consumption.  In  general  he  is  serene,  loquacious,  active,  susceptible 
of  joy,  love  and  hope ;  but  insensible  to  the  imprti^sions  of  liatred,  anger 
and  avarice.  His  passions  never  become  too  violent  or  destructive.  If  he 
ever  gives  way  to  anger,  he  experiences  rather  a  useful  glow  of  warmth, 
an  artilicial  and  gentle  fever,  without  an  overflowing  of  the  bilv.  He  is 
fond,  also  of  employment,  particularly  calm  mediiaiion  and  agreeable 
speculalion^  ;  is  an  oplimiet,  a  friend  lo  nature  and  domestic  felicity ;  baa 
no  thirst  after  honors  or  richer,  and  banishes  all  ihoogbts  of  to-morrow." 

In  the  Second  Part  ne  are  oresenled  wiih  various  means  by  which 
human  life  is  shortened,  and  in  Fart  Third  a  detail  of  the  best  methods 
of  prolonging  the  same.  Tlie  whole  makes  a  valuable  and  readable  book, 
which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  the  profession  and  the  public 

The  subject  of  longevity  is  a  very  important  one,  and  not  less  so  to  the 
physician  than  lo  tbe  statesman  and  philanthropist.  If  "tho  man  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor,"  still  more  is  he  to  be  regarded  as  such,  who  is  in  any  way 
instrumental  in  lengthening  out  even  for  a  few  months  or  years,  the  brief 
span  of  mortal  existence.  The  conscientious  physician  may  well  consider 
the  importance  of  dealing  tenderly  with  ihe  delicate  oi^nization  of  that 
material  frame  which  is  "so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made" — of  playing 
lightly  and  skillfully  upon  this  "harp  of  a  thousand  strings," — and  of  be- 
ing careful  lest  in  hb  contest  with  disease,  his  weapons  may  injure  the 
vital  power  itself — and  so  his  patient  receive  present  relief  at  the  expense 
of  a  debilitated  constitution,  and  a  shortened  life.  Not  that  the  physidan 
should  be  so  fearful  of  doing  harm,  as  to  fail  to  do  any  good — not  that  he 
should  follow  the  indications  before  him  with  a  faltering  or  hesitating 
step — but  that  while  studying  the  "genius  of  epidemics,"  he  study  aleo 
the  effects  of  mediunes,  not  forgetting  that  many  articles  of  the  materia 
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medica  are  potent  for  evil  as  well  as  good — nor  the  aphoriBm  of  BoerbaTe, 
(if  I  remember  rightly,)  tbat  every  remedy  becomes  such  "  ten^tettivo  tau," 
by  its  limply  use. 

But  medical  men  can  exert  a  still  greater  influence  in  favor  of  longev- 
ity, by  spreading  the  knowledge  and  promoting  the  observance  of  hygienic 
laws  amongst  iheir  palrons — by  bringing  lo  bear  their  skill  and  experience 
for  preventing  disease  as  well  as  cvring  it — by  educating  (he  community 
Up  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  criminality  and  pemiciousness  of  volnntat? 
abortions — and  by  striving  to  promote  healthy  marriages,  so  as  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  transmission  of  hereditary  taints. 

Apropos  to  this  subject,  I  will  state  that  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
"Longevity  of  Friend^,''  has  been  published  during  the  present  year,  in  a 
denominationnl  periodical  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  by  Wm.  B.  Morgnn,  A.  M. 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Earlham  College 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  ench  "Monthly  Meeting"  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  keeps  a  regular  record  of  the  births  and  deailis  occar- 
ring  within  its  limits.  I  presume  that  the  results  obtained  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Prof.  Moi^n  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  Journal.     I  tabulate  them  as  follows,  viz. : 

-     82  years. 

"      «    Kentucky,  ( Whilti,)      -        -     20^ 

«  "      "  "         \mack*,)  -        .         18 

"  "  "      «    Charieslon,  S.  C,  -        -     30^ 

"  ..  «       u    Boston,    -         .         -         -         23J 

"  «  «       «    New  York  Gty,  -        -         -     214 

"  "  "       "    Philadelphia,   -        -        -         23.1    " 

Of  391  persons  whose  deaths  are  recorded  within  the  limits  of  three 

Monthly  Meetings  in  Grant  Co.,Ind.,  the  average  age  was  -  18^  years. 

Of   367  persons  in  Whitewater  M.M.,  Wayne  Co.,  -  26J     " 

"       81         "     "  Chester        «     "         «         "  -         -  29i     " 

"144        «    «  Springfield.  O.,   -        -        -        -  21 J     " 

«     240         «     «  Mill  Cr«ekM.M.,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind,  26  A  " 

«     160         "     "  Cherry  Grove  M.  M.,  Wayne,  -        -  24*    " 

"1196         «    «  Philadelphia,  Pa.,        -         -        -  88 '^  « 

Of  427  persons  who  died  within  the  limits  of  one  monthly  meeting  id 
Philadelphia,  (there  being  four  in  all,)  average  age 

From  1880  to  1840, 38y'j  years. 

"      1840  "    1850, 41i      " 

«      18S0  «    1867, 56i     « 

For  ihe  tcholt  period,  ...                           -  46J      *• 
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Id  reference  to  the  great  difierence  between  Philadelphia  and  the  West, 
Frol«ssor  Morgan  remarks:  **Ia  a  residence'in  the  city  more  favorable 
to  long  life  than  one  in  the  co'^nlrj  F  Other  things  being  equal  can  the 
bardshipa  of  pioneer  life  make  all  the  difference  belween  Philadelphia  and 
the  West  ?  Or  is  it  probable  that  the  region  of  Fbiladetphia  is  more 
fasalthful  than  the  West  ?  How  much  of  the  difference  is  to  be  attribute 
to  peculiarities  in  social  and  domestic  life  ?  How  much  to  difference  in 
religious  character  and  habits?" 

It  will  also  be  interesting  to  notice  that  the  average  for  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  is  nearly  double  that  for  the  general  population  in  the  same 
city. 

"The  arerage  of  944  Friends  who  died  in  Great  Brilain  in  1855,  '56 
and  '37,  is  more  than  52  years." 

Of  619  peraons  who  died  within  the  limits  of  Birmingham  Meeting, 
England,  the  average  age 

HEN.  WOUES.        BOTH  SEXES. 

From    178-2   to   1807         -         31         -        81fJ         -        31J 
"       1807    "    1832    -        -    39^^^         .     44       -         -     42 
"       1832    "    1857         -         41iJ     -         46J3        -         44,»j 
The  tendency  of  all  the  statistical  tables  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
writer,  is  to  show  that  the  average  of  human  life  is  gradually  increasing. 
But  none  should  be  satisfied  till  the  deaths  from  disease  are  reduced  to  a. 
minimum,  and  those  from  old  age  increased  to  a  maximum.     He  who  at- 
tains to  his  70  years,  finds  life  sufficiently  short  when  measured  by  its 
duties  and  reeponsibiltties.     Life  is  a  positive  good,  and  ils  abbreviation — 
independently  of  the  beneficent  arrangements  of  Providence~-a  positive 
evil.     Let  every  physician  then  strive  by  example  and  precept  to  promote 
the  adoption  of  suuh  regulations,  spiritual,  moral,  mentHl  and  physical,  as 
tnay  tend  to  lengthen  out  this  mortal  span,  and  so  advance  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 


Ve^au's  Latt  Legacy. 

"It  (hut  tonjouri  tniTjiltfr,  me»  ■mil;" 

This  was  the  last  sentence  ever  uttered  by  the  great  Velpeau.  How 
sublime  the  thought  of  a  man  who  has  passed  his  three  score  years  and 
ten,  having  achieved  all  that  men  call  surccss  in  liff, — wealth,  fame  and 
highest  honors, — lifting  his  fVoeied  head  from  his  dying  pillow,  to  give  a 
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ferewel!  cliniqoe  to  the  friends  who  stood  in  sorrow  annind  his  bed.  For 
thirty  years  he  has  lectured  to  thousands  who  have  marveled  at  his  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  wondrous  skill  among  his  paiientR  in  the  hospitals  of 
Paris,  And  now,  when  the  fires  of  life  have  burned  their  lowest,  like 
the  brilliant  spark  that  shoots  from  the  dying  ember,  he  casts  off  this 
meteoric  sentence,  in  which  lies  the  secret  of  his  life's  success:  "It  is 
necessary  to  work  always,  my  friends."  And  wrapl  in  a  mantle  of  good 
and  honored  memories  of  all  mankind,  Velpeau  died. 

Velpeau  was  the  son  of  a  village  blacksmith,  nnd  began  bis  studies  at 
an  age  when  most  young  men  have  "finished  theirs;"  and  without  the 
aid  of  fortune  or  brilliant  genius,  but  with  lore  for,  and  honest  zeal  in, 
bis  profession,  he  labored  diligently  for  (he  calling  be  had  chosen.  Noth- 
ing  conld  distract  him  trom  the  line  marked  out.  No  "outside"  specula- 
tions; no  political  favors  to  be  coarted  for  professional  advancement; 
hospital  positions  were  won  through  the  honorable  contest  of  the  G»icour». 
The  honors  of  authorship  were  attained  by  long  and  carefully  studied 
cases,  involving  minute  comparistm  and  record ;  authors,  old  and  new, 
must  be  read  ;  foreign  languages  were  mastered ;  ingenious  experiments 
made  ;  results  weighed  and  preserved.  All  this  was  done,  and  yet  gen- 
eral practice  not  neglected,  and  the  whole  round  of  duties  of  a  strictly 
professional  nature  was  filled. 

Could  Velpeau  have  left  a  richer  legacy  to  his  eon/rerts  than  bis  life's 
example  and  his  dying  words?  Let  the  physicians  of  Ibe  West  treasure 
up  the  secret  and  act  upon  it.     Success  is  sure  to  follow. 

Is  there  a  reason  why  we  should  ever  he  pointed  at  as  professional 
parasites  upon  the  knowledge  tree  of  European  Sdence?  No,  we  need 
not  be  drones  in  ihe  professional  hive,  but  may  gaiber  boney  for  our- 
selves, if  we  will  work. 

There  are  loo  many  hours  wasted  waiting  for  practice  in  "dull  times;" 
hours  in  which  important  cases  might  be  preserved  in  writing;  new  phe- 
nomena of  disease  recorded ;  a  new  language  mastered ;  new  theories 
tested,  and  experiments  made ;  all  this  might  be  accomplished  by  every 
one  by  alwm/t  working. 

He  who  spends  much  time  in  reading  the  newspapers,  or  sitting  on  the 
whittled  edge  of  the  lounging  box  of  the  grocery  store,  listening  to  Ihe 
scheming  politician — having  himself,  perhaps,  an  eye  lo  office — indulging 
in  theological  debates,  or  county  quarrels,  can  not  benefit  his  profession, 
or  do  justice  to  his  patients.  Snch  an  one  will  still  treat  typhoid  fever 
wiib  large  doses  of  calomel;  daub  varicose  ulcers  with  salves;  bum 
fistula  in  ano  with  caustic ;  swear  ergot  will  not  contract  the  uterus ;  call 
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everj  cough  "consumption,"  and  ever^  female  complamt  "falling  ef  the 

On  the  other  hand,  should  evei7  Doctor  in  our  land  "woric  always"  in 
his  profession,  how  soon  would  we  be  lifted  up  in  our  scientific  standard ; 
how  many  useful  things  would  be  diecoyered,  and  many  useless  things  be 
done  away> 

The  causes  of  disease  would  be  better  known ;  statistics  as  to  treat- 
ment and  results  would  pour  npon  us  a  flood  of  much  needed  light.  All 
this  would  be,  if  Doctors  would  vori  in  their  calling.  Let  them  bear  in 
mind  the  advice  given  in  an  old  English  poem: 


"Wise  men  alwHjl 

affirm  and  guy 
that  It  is  best  for  a  m 

diligently 

for  to  Hppl.V 

tn  the  bu«ineBB  he  cm 

and  in  no  wise 

to  enterprise 


Another  &cuUie. 
A  simple  hatter 
Should  notgotmatl«r 
in  philusophie; 
nor  aut(bt  a  peddler 
become  a  meddler 
in  theoli^ie." 


There  is  no  doubt  that  nany  physicians  are  desirous  enough  of  win- 
ning practice,  fame  and  wealth,  or  of  d(Hng  good,  who  are  kept  back  by 
nnduc  timidity,  excusing  themselves  upon  the  lack  of  early  qualifiuntions. 
But  let  them  at  once  put  in  force  the  advice  of  Velpeau,  and  they  will 
be  qualified  for  any  thing;  if  a  physician  does  not  write  down  his  causes 
of  imperfect  chirography,  bad  spelling,  or  grammatical  errors,  let  him 
because  work  at  it  until  he  overcomes  the  difficulty.  If  he  is  prejudiced 
agtunat  "book  doctoring,"  let  him  study  "doctor  books"  and  Journals  more 
carefully,  and  point  ont  their  errors,  and  prove  wherein  his  practice  is 
more  successful  and  more  rationtd. 

U  Velpeau  was  renowned,  or  Mott  celebrated,  it  was  because  they 
worked  alwoj/i.  Liebig  is  eminent  as  a  chemist,  Beale  world-known  for 
microecopy,  Dalton  and  Flint  have  become  famous  aa  physiologists  and 
experimenters,  simply  because  they  are  all  working  men  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

And  the  field  is  open  to  every  man ;  the  reward  is  held  forth  to  each 
one.  With  an  eye  single  to  professional  advancement,  remember  that 
"It  is  necessary  to  work  always,  my  friends."  f. 
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Memorandum  on  the  ^faturt  and  the  Mode  of  Propagation  of  Phthiiit, 
Bt  Williah  Bodd,  M.  D.,  Conaulting  Phjaician  to  the  Bristol  Royal 
Infirmary. 

^  Be  thitt  would  follow  philosophj  must  boftfrevniuiinmiiHL*^— Ptolbht. 
["nOTR   FROJt   DR.   PAGET  TO  THE   EDITOR   OF  TBB   LAKCET.] 

Sir, — The  paper  I  send  enclosed  was  received  by  me  last  December,. 
in  a  sealetl  packet,  from  Dr.  William  Badd,  of  CIiAaii,  with  a  request  that 
I  would  take  charge  of  it  until  he  should  direct  me  to  break  the  seal.  At 
Ilia  desire,  I  opened  the  packet  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  now  send  you  the 
contents,  I'equeating  the  favor  of  their  early  publication  in  7%«  Lanett. 
They  are  an  epitome  of  what  Dr.  W.  Budd  has  been  for  some  time  intend- 
ing to  publish  in  a  more  complete  form  ;  but  his  inlentimi  has  been  (rus- 
trated,  and  is  still  delayed,  by  the  engrossments  of  professional  practice 
and  other  circuma  anceo  beyond  his  control. 

You  will  at  once  perceive  the  originality  of  his  views,  and  their  very 
high  importance  if  established.  If  the  evidence  now  given  of  their  truth 
.  be  incomplete,  it  is  at  least  abundantly  sufficient  to  raise  them  out  of  the 
region  of  mere  hypothesis,  and  ensure  their  careful  consideration  by  pa- 
thologist e. 

In  a  letter  to  me  Dr.  W.  Budd  inys  he  can  show  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  his  views  on  tubercle,  with  certain  qualifications,  apply  (o 
cancer  also.     I  am,  etc  G.  E.  Paoet. 

Cambridge,  Sept.  50th,  1867. 

The  following  are  the  prindpal  conclusi<HM  to  which  I  have  been  led 
regarding  Phthisis  or  Tubercle. — 

Isi.  That  tubercle  is  a  traesymotic  disease,  of  specific  oature,  in  the 
aame  sense  as  typhoid  fever,  scarlet  fever,  typhus,  syphilis,  etc  etc.,  are.. 

iai.  That,  tike  these  diseasea,  tubercle  never  originates  spontaneously, 
but  is  perpetuated  solely  by  the  law  of  continuous  succession. 

Srd.  That  the  tuberculous  matter  itself  is  (or  includes)  the  specific  mor- 
bific matter  of  the  disease,  and  constitutes  the  material  by  which  phthisii 
is  propagated  from  one  person  to  another,  and  disseminated  tbrongh  so- 
ciety. 

4tL  That  the  deposits  of  this  matter  are,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of 
an  eruption,  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  disease,  phthisii,  as  the 
"yellow  matter  "  of  typhoid  fever,  for  instance,  bears  to  typhoid  fever. 

5th'  That  by  the  destruction  of  this  matter  on  its  issue  from  the  body,. 
by  means  of  proper  chemicals  or  otherwise — seconded  by  good  sanitary 
conditions, —  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  we  may,  eventually,  and  possi- 
bly at  no  very  distant  time,  rid  ourselves  entirely  of  this  fatal  scourge. 

The  evidence  on  which  these  oonclusions  are  founded  is  drawn  from  the 
following  principal  sources .' — 

(a)  Considerations  based  on  the  patbolo^  of  phthisis,  as  showing  it  to 
consist  in  the  evolution  and  multipli(»ti*n  within  the  oi^anism  of  a  ^tecifio 
morbid  matter,  with  a  universal  tendencr  to  elimination  and  casting  forth, 
of  the  aame,  ^ler  tha  ^pe  of  zymodc  dueaees  generaOy. 
61 
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(J)  Actnol  instances  in  which  there  was  evidence  lo  aliow  that  phlbteiff 
was  commuDicated  from  one  person  lo  another. 

(c)  The  geographical  dislribution  of  phihisis  in  po^^t  and  present  times, 
and,  especially,  its  great  fatalily  now  in  counlries  wliich  when  first  discov- 
ered by  Europeans  were  known  lo  be  entirely  free  from  il. 

(rf)  Its  mnch  greater  prevalence  in  low  levels  and  among  crowded  com- 
munities, and  its  entire  absence,  unless  by  casual  importaiJon,  at  very  higli 
levels, — conditions  which  are  well  known  lo  rule,  in  the  same  direclioos, 
the  spread  ol  zymotic  diseases  generally,  and  especially  of  that  group  in 
which,  as  in  phthisis,  the  morbitic  matter  is  casi  off  in  a  liquid  form. 

(e)  lis  very  high  rate  of  prevalence  in  convenls,  hai-eus,  barracks, 
peniientiaries,  elc. — that  is  to  say,  under  the  very  social  conditions  which 
are  known  most  lo  favor  the  propaguion  of  diseases  of  the  zymotic  group. 
Among  the  data  relating  to  geogrf^>hical  distribution  the  following  strik- 
ing facts  may  be  here  mentioned : — 

1st.  When  the  South  Sea  Islands  were  first  discovered  phthisis  did  not 
exist  ihere.  Since  the  aborigines  have  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
Europeans,  the  disease  has  not  only  made  lis  apj>earaDce  among  them,  but 
has  become  so  wide-spread  as  to  threaicii  lleir  extermination. 

The  contrast  between  original  entire  immunity  and  present  extreme 
btulity  is  very  striking,  and  can  only  be  rnlioually  explained  by  the  im- 
porlation  of  a  new  and  specific  morbific  germ. 

Try  every  other  supposition,  and  the  fuels  aru  inexplicable  ;  make  this 
one  supposition,  and  they  are  at  once  explained. 

2nd.  The  laie  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  very  accurate 
inquiries  lo  determine  the  point,  salisfied  liimself  that  when  America  was 
first  discovered,  phthisis  was  unknown  among  the  native  American  Indians. 
How  it  is  very  tatal  to  them. 

The  very  significant  contrast  here  exhibited  between  the  past  and  pres- 
ent history  of  these  two  races,  in  re3[>ect  of  phthisis,  is  exliibited  at  on.-e, 
and  at  the  present  time,  among  the  negro  race  in  Africa,  in  difiTcrent  pane 
of  the  area  of  that  great  continent. 

It  is  well  known  that  negroes  are  peculiarly  liable  lo  phthisis. 
Now,  every  where  along  the  African  seaboard  where  the  blacks  have 
come  into  constant  and  intimate  relations  with  the  whiles,  phthisis  causes 
a  large  mortality  among  tliem.  In  the  interior,  where  intercourse  with 
the  whites  haa  been  limited  to  casual  contact  with  a  tew  great  travelers  or 
other  adventurous  visitors,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  phthisis  does  not 
exist.  Dr.  Livingstone  and  other  African  travelers  have  given  me  the 
most  positive  assurances  on  this  point. 

The  idea  that  phthisis  is  a  self-propn gated  zymotic  disease,  and  that 
all  tire  leading  phenomena  of  its  distribution  may  he  explained  by  sup- 
posing that  il  is  disseminated  through  society  by  specific  germs  contained 
in  the  tuberculous  matter  cast  otT  by  persons  ah'eady  sufiering  from  the 
disease,  first  came  into  my  mind,  unbidden,  so  to  speak,  while  I  was  walk- 
ing on  ihe  Observatory  hill  at  Clifton,  in  the  second  week  of  August,  185t!. 
The  close  analogy  in  many  quite  fimdamental  points  between  this  disease 
and  typhoid  lever  had  often  impressed  itself  on  me  with  very  great  force 
while  I  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  latter,  and  in  the  [>re(>ai'ation  of 
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tbe  papers  I  have  published  on  it.  I  now  saw  with  a  clearness  which  had 
never  occurred  to  me  before,  thftl,  with  the  exception  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  iheir  apiilication  Icf  a  chropic  disease — for  the  most  part  of 
slow  evolution  and  indefinite  duraiion, — Ihe  leading  conclusions  to  which 
I  had  been  led  respecting  the  propagation  of  the  fever,  might  be  applied 
with  the  same  strictness  to  phthisis  also. 

This  idea  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  my  mind  than  considera- 
tions of  great  force  and  in  overwhelming  number  crowded  upon  me  in 
iUustration  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  evening  I  drew  up  some  notes  on  the  subject, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  my  views  upon  it  had  taken,  in  outline, 
the  exact  shape  which  they  now  have.  The  long  interval  which  has 
occurred  between  the  summer  of  1856  and  the  present  dale  lias  been  oc- 
cupied in  collecting  data  bearing  on  the  various  questions  raised  by  this 
new  theory — in  accumulating  evidence  of  various  kinds,  and  in  examining 
and  carefully  weighing  difficulties.  During  the  whole  of  this  long  time 
thf  subject  has  scarcely  ever  been  absent  from  my  mind.  The  result  has 
been  only  to  confirm  me  more  and  more  in  the  truth  of  my  first  conclu- 
sions. 1  earnestly  hope  that  they  will  not  be  lightly  rejected.  At  any 
rate,  I  can  say  that  they  have  not  been  brought  forward  in  haste  or  with- 
out due  deliberation.  I  have,  in  fact,  considerably  exceeded  the  ten  years, 
which,  with  a  fine  sense  of  what  is  due  to  such  an  enterprise,  the  Roman 
poet  prescribed  as  the  time  to  be  given  to  evfry  composition  intended  by 
the  writer  to  endure. 

Many  causes  have  helped  to  prevent  me  from  giving  my  views  on  this 
subject  sooner  to  the  world.  Chief  among  lliem  I  may  name  want  of  time 
to  put  them  into  that  scientific  form,  and  clear  logical  order,  under  which 
alone  an  innovation  so  daring  has  any  chance  of  being  entertained,  much 
more  of  being  accepted,  by  the  profession.  This  task,  however,  I  hope  to 
complete  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Meanwhile  I  have  thought  it 
well  to  place  this  memorandum,  by  way  of  record,  in  the  hands  of  a  friend, 
lo  bs  made  public  at  any  moment  should  occasion  seem  to  require  it. 

Manor  House,  CliHon,  Dec.  1st,  1866. 

The  Physiological  Action  of  Alcohol. — Dr.  Anstie,  of  London,  in  a  com- 
munication upon  this  subject,  lo  the  Lancet,  Jfav.  'J,  says : 

But  I  wish,  without  loss  of  time,  to  mention  an  imporlanl  fact.  Dr. 
Parkes  has  kindly  dirccti'd  my  attention  to  a  paper  published  lust  year, 
in  Germany,  which  I  had,  curiously  enough,  quite  ovci'louked.  It  is  a 
series  of  researches  by  Dr.  Schulinus,  on  the  question  of  the  supposed 
elimination  of  alcohol  in  an  unchanged  form.  The  experiments  (which 
may  be  found  in  the  Archiv  f,  HeiUcunde,  1866,)  arc  very  carelul  and  ■ 
clabomie,  and  tlii:y  conduct  their  author  to  the  following  conclusions; — 
1.  That  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  men  and  animals  is  a  unifui'm  one. 
'i.  That  Ihe  largest  portion  of  any  ingested  dose  of  alcohol  is  always  in 
the  blood,  and  not  in  the  nervous  centers  or  liver.  3.  That  the  greatest 
portion  of  any  dose  of  alcohol  which  may  be  laken  is  always  decomposed 
in  the  organism.  4.  That  the  proportion  of  alcohol  wliicli  escapes  un- 
changed in  the  breath,  the  sfrcal,  and  the  urine,  is  trifling  relatively  to 
the  amount  which  is  utilised  in  tliu  hody. 
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Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  Dr.  Schulinus'  paper  will  see  at 
once  that  my  own  esperimenta  must  hatje  been  entirely  independent  of 
those  of  the  Gerraan  physician.  This  greatly  strengthens  the  position 
which  I  have  always  assumed  on  this  question.  I  have  never,  for  a  mo- 
ment, admitted  the  validity  of  the  conclasions  which  MM.  Lallemand, 
Duroy,  and  Peirin  have  drawn  from  their  experiments,  which,  though 
apparently  elaborate,  really  lacked  the  most  important  reqnisitea  for  a 
fair  ezaroination  of  the  question  whether  alcohol  is  a  food  or  not. 

It  may  now  be  fairly  stated,  I  think,  that  the  independent  evidence  of 
M.  Baudot,  of  Dr.  Schulinus,  and  of  myself  (assisted  as  I  was  by  the 
great  ezperieuce  and  chemical  knowledge  of  Dr.  Dupre,)  has  finally  dis- 
missed the  total-elimination  theory. 

Doctors  and  PatienU. — The  last  paper  related  chiefly  to  the  difficulties 
and  disagreements  arising  in  the  relations  of  medical  men  with  their 
patients,  from  the  varying  characters  and  failings  of  the  latter.  This  time 
attention  will  be  drawn  to  n  very  prevalent  misconception  on  the  part  of 
doctors,  which  is  the  foundation  of  many  of  those  personal  squabbles  for 
which,  in  past  times  at  least,  the  profession  has  been  so  unhappily  famous. 
The  fundamental  error  alluded  to  is  this: — Because  patients  are  a  source 
of  income,  and  in  that  sense,  of  property,  it  is  too  ohen  concluded  that  a 
property  in  patients  >can  and  does  exist.  Hence,  when  Dr.  A.,  who  has 
(for  services  rendered)  received  sundry  golden  equivalents  from  Lord 
Blank,  or  Lady  Dash  is  superseded  by  Dr.  B.,  he  is  apt  to  regard  the 
latter  as  having  picked  his  pocket  1  Of  course  we  assume  that  in  this 
simple  statement  there  is  nothing  suppreBsed,  no  previous  unpi-ofeeeional 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  last  called  in — but  simply  a  change  of  doctors 
from  the  patient's  own  choice,  or  that  of  his  friends.  There  can  be  no 
qnesUon  here  of  the  wisdom  or  folly  of  such  a  step — (hat  is  clearly  for 
the  patients  themselves  to  decide,  and  they  have  to  take  the  consequences. 
All  that  we  contend  for  is,  that  no  medical  man  can  logically,  legally  or 
equitably  establish  a  property  in  a  patient  who  pays  him  fees.  We  ar« 
quite  sure  of  this  that  the  public  themselves  never  will  consent  to  be  re- 
garded in  this  light.  And  this  none  the  less  that  from  a  variety  of  mo- 
tives, as  habit,  fashion,  or  personal  esteem  for  a  surgeon,  a  great  number^ 
perhaps  the  majority  of  his  patients  maybe  transferred  from  himself  to  hie 
successor,  for  should  the  new-comer  be  personally  disagreeable  or  damaged 
Id  reputation,  the  clients  may  soon  sbow  that  they  are  not  to  be  bought 
and  sold  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  So  far  the  public  are  right,  and  our  friends 
in  the  church,  or  at  the  Bar  will  no  doubt  have  a  good  laugh  at  the  doc- 
.  tor,  albeit  they  perhaps  are  not  quite  free  from  the  same  feelings,  when  a 
client  or  a  parishioner  declines  their  accustomed  services.  Is  the  doctor 
alt<^iher  wrong  then  7  and  is  it  possible  that  an  idea,  founded  on  an  ab- 
surd hypothesis,  can  seriously  sway  tbe  members  of  a  liberal  and  (to  use 
the  word  in  a  broad  sense,)  a  learned  profession. 

Does  not  the  last  word  supply  the  key  to  the  mystery  ?  It  is  precisely 
in  the  fact,  that  although  a  trade,  in  the  sense  ai  being  plied  for  hire, 
physic  can  never  be  a  mere  trade — scarcely  fven  in  the  hands  of  the  ver- 
iest hireling  in  its  ranks.     Consider  the  doctor  as  a  mere  trader,  and  he 
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faaa  one  of  the  naaticit  busiaesses  in  voguCt  but  the  very  nature  of  his 
occupation  compels  him  to  risk  a  kind  of  capital  which  eesentially  ele- 
vates hia  calling  bj  rendering  it  similar  to  tbat  of  the  artist,  and  that  of 
other  professional  men.  In  the  commonest  transactions  with  his  patients, 
he  is  compelled  to  venture  his  personal  character — his  fame,  etc,  his  rep- 
resentation in  the  art  he  professes. 

No  Joubt  in  a  certain  sense  the  grocer  who  sells  70U  sand  for  sugar, 
does  BO  at  the  peril  of  his  soul ;  and  risks  his  character  as  a  trader,  and  a 
honest  man;  but  it  requires  no  lengthy  consideration  to  show  us  that  a 
medical  man  ventures  far  more,  and  his  patients  entrust  to  him  far  more, 
and  things  of  higher  value  than  are  dealt  with  by  the  grocer  or  the  shoe- 
maker. Not  is  the  argument  at  all  weakened  by  the  fact,  that  the  best 
tradesmen  and  the  best  artificers  are  often  artists  in  their  own  callings, 
and  import  into  Che  commonest  transactions  of  trade  the  artistic  and  pro- 
fessional spirit. 

The  honest  workman  will  always,  unless  he  he  the  merest  clod,  and  the 
dullest  of  the  dull,  lake  a  certain  pride  and  intvrest  in  his  work,  or  bis 
merchandise.  But  it  is  in  tbc  nature  of  some  kinds  of  work  to  demand 
more  of  this  than  others  do;  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
doctor's  craft.  For,  consider  for  a  moment,  what  you  do  when  you  en- 
trust to  ihe  doctor's  care  the  health,  and  life  of  your  wife,  or  daughter,  or 
yourself.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  undertakes  the  care  of  so  many  pounds 
weight  of  organized  clemcntB,  ho  much  bone,  nerve,  muscle  and  blood,  and  ■ 
all  the  rest  of  it.  You  trust  him  with  the  honor  of  families — with  happi- 
ness— and  virtue — and  sometimes  with  the  destinies  of  nations.  And  he 
in  return,  trusts  you  to  a  ceriain  extent,  with  bis  chai'acter  and  his  fame, 
and  offers  you  in  exchange,  for  a  smaller  or  larger  remuneration,  the  re- 
sult of  years  of  study  and  experience.  And  if  furth<-r  proof  were  want- 
ing that  the  public  does  recognize  Ihe  difference  between  the  mere  trades- 
man and  the  members  of  our  profession,  it  would  be  afforded  by  the  almost 
universal  blame  with  which  the  doctor  is  credited,  who  refuses  to  turn  oat 
at  night  to  a  chance  case  of  accident  or  illness,  should  the  event  prove 
unfortunate.  For  if  he  merely  have  so  much  skill  to  sell,  why  is  he  worse 
when  he  puts  up  his  shutters  and  doses  his  shop,  than  the  baker  or  the 
butcher  who  does  the  same  ?  The  fact  ii,  that  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
doctor's  patients  credit  him  as  they  do  the  clergyman,  with  the  possession 
of  moral  qualities,  of  which  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  demand  the  exer- 
cise. This  i»  one  reason  why  having  ventured  so  much,  or  (if  you  like 
to  put  it  in  a  hard  and  intelligible  form,  in  good  plain  English,)  having 
offered  to  sell  so  much  for  so  little,  the  doctor  feels  Chat  he  has,  us  it  were, 
embarked  his  capital  in  Che  case  which  has  just  been  taken  away  fi-om 
him.  Hence  it  is  that  many  a  "  doctor's  row  "  has  originated  at  the  bed- 
side of  a  pauper,  or  of  those  hut  little  removed  from  that  rank  of  life. 
Hogarth,  whose  satire  was  generally  as  true  as  it  was  pungent  and  keen, 
represents  the  faculty  as  squabbling  over  the  death-bed  or  death-scene  of 
a  poor  courtezan.  But  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  doctors  like  to 
retain  iheir  patients  apart  from  all  considerations  of  fees.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar  property  of  cases  of  Ulness  or  accident,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
their  medii^  attendants,  a  special  interest  of  their'  own.     We  presume 
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the  medical  instinct  which  looks  upon  the  patient  aa  a  "  ease  "  (It  may  be 
a  rare,  and  inleresling,  or  in  medical  jargon,  a  "  beautifal "  case,)  is  one 
of  those  conservative  plans  which  find  their  place  in  the  general  scheme 
of  providence.  No  doubt  it  is  not  flattering  to  an  aristocrat  to  find,  that 
the  vibrations  of  a  little  bit  of  abnormal  fibrine  on  the  edjje  of  one  of  hia 
cardiac  valves  is  of  greater  I'tUereit  to  his  physician  than  hia  pedigrees  or 
his  personal  accomplish  men  Is,  but  in  the  end  it  is  no  doubt  better  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  from  this  arises  the  necessary  consequence  that  the  dan- 
gers of  a  careless  routine  are  far  more  likely  to  be  avoided  than  bj  any 
other  considerations. 

A  Utile  further  consideration  will  also  teach  the  public  that  the  very 
railings  of  doctsrs,  at  least  that  **  ridiculous  **  vanity,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  jealousy  of  professional  reputation,  must  prove  an  additional 
safeguard  to  their  patients,  since  it  impels  them  to  further  exertions  to 
mainlaln  their  positions  in  the  medical  world. 

But  this  interest  in  their  cases,  and  the  loss  of  repute  involved  in  losing 
a  cose  by  the  advent  of  another  practitioner,  will  account  for  many  a 
professional  controversy,  apart  from  Ihe  tacra  aurt  (amc  which,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  plays  a  part.  Further,  there  are  men  in  our  ranks  whose  fame 
and  fortune  preclude  them  from  the  sway  of  meaner  motives,  and  whose 
kindness  of  heart  impels  ihem  to  seek  their  patient's  real  welfare,  and  who 
yet  may  feel  and  express  a  lively  dissatisfaction  at  (he  loss  of  a  patient, 
even  when  he  or  she  falls  into  the  hands  of  perhaps  a  better  man  than 
themselves.  How  can  this  be  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  any 
medical  practitioner  has  been  long  in  attendance  upon  any  patient,  he  ac- 
quires insensibly  and  gradually,  a  far  truer  knowledge  of  the  patient's 
real  state  and  habits  (technically  called  "a  knowledge  of  his  eonstitntion,") 
than  almost  any  other  man,  however  skillful,  can  hope  to  acquire  in  the 
period  of  any  single  illness.  If  all  patients  were  "addicted  to  the  truth," 
the  simple,  naked  truth,  the  matter  might  be  of  less  consequence — but 
"poor  humanity"  is  so  inclined  to  throwa  mellow  varnish  over  the  cracks 
and  flaws  of  its  character,  that  the  true  knowledge  of  its  condition  is  often 
only  to  be  acquired  by  slow  degrees.  It  is  true  that  improved  modes  of 
physical  diagnosis,  and  the  experience  of  numbers  of  coses  ^ined  in  hos- 
pital practice,  are  rendering  us  gradually  less  and  less  dependent  on  the 
veracity  or  mendacity  of  our  patients;  but  this  doeu  not  alter  the  fact  that 
the  plain  and  somewhat  old-fashioned  family  doctor  is  ollen  a  safer  guide 
than  the  more  scientific  luminaries  of  the  profession,  if  the  latter  be 
strangers  to  the  patient. 

And  the  scientific  physician  or  surgeon,  who  after  making  himself  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  patient's  disease,  and  having  explored  its  "  ins 
and  outs"  by  the  aid  of  his  former  experience,  helped  out  with  ali  the 
appliances  with  which  modern  science  supplies  him,  is  suddenly  super- 
seded by  another  practitioner,  must,  to  say  the  least,  feel  much  as  a  book- 
collector,  who,  after  discovering  and  appropriating  a  rare  Elsevir  or  orig- 
inal Shakespeare  which  he  fondly  thought  his  own,  feels  should  he 
suddenly  find  it  claimed  by  a  rival  collector— or  as  one  who  finds  out,  and 
carefully  deans  a  Titian  or  a  Rembrandt  only  to  discover  that  it  has  been 
stolen  from  his  neighbor's  picture  gallery. 
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In  these  aspects,  we  hold  that  there  is  much  excuse  for  the  medical 
practitioner  who  clin<;s  to  his  patient  with  a  leech-like  pertinacitj,  and 
were  our  object  in  writing  merely  to  defend  the  profeHsion  to  which  we 
belong,  or  wef«  our  remark?  Bolely  addressed  to  the  public,  they  might 
well  terminate  here.  But  aa  we  write  also  and  chiefly  for  medical  men 
tbemselves,  we  can  not  refrain  from  earnestly  enlrcating  them  to  remem- 
ber, that  after  all  their  patienis  are  merely  human,  and  not  possessed  of 
super-human  virtues,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  tact  and  skill,  and  personal 
<iualitie8  with  which  thej  themselves  are  endued,  fail  to  win  the  confidence 
of  Iheir  patients,  it  is  far  belter  to  acknowledge  the  failure,  and  to  recog- 
nise the  business  aspect  of  the  transaction  (for  every  profession  must  have 
its  business  <iide.)  Their  own  dignity  would  suffer  far  less  in  an  orderly 
retreat  than  in  a  noisy  and  disorderly  flight.  And  the  doctor  who  is  true 
to  himself,  and  gives  no  flattering  opinion  from  mere  complaisance,  or 
from  unworthy  anxiety  for  filthy  lucre,  will  often  find  that  ■'  Honesty  is 
the  best  Policy."  and  that  alihoufih  dismissed  from  caprice  or  impatience, 
he  will  be  recalled  triumphantly  when'  time  has  proved  the  truth  of  his 
prognostications.  And,  far  as  we  are  from  admiring  the  principles  or  the 
practice  of  the  British  medical  tradesmen,  we  yet  believe  that  many  in 
onr  ranks  would  do  well  to  take  a  few  leaves  out  of  his  book. 

A  tradesman-like  attention  to  the  affairs  in  which  he  is  engaged,  and 
the  business-like  qualities  of  order  and  punctuality  would  be  no  detriment 
to  the  most  scientific  or  professional  man  amongst  us. — London  Medical 
Mirror,  November  1867. 

Amatettr  Docfonttg. — An  inquest  was  held  last  week,  by  the  Deputy 
Coroner  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  the  body 
of  a  child  two  years  of  age,  tiie  son  ot  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of  Jes- 
sop,  of  Bethnal-green.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  child  had  suffered 
from  what  wa^  supposed  to  be  uncomplicated  measles,  and  for  which  the 
futliLr  tfcated  it.  He  took  for  his  guide  a  certain  book  entitled  "  The 
Family  Medieal  Adviser,"  by  John  Skelton,  physician,  surgeon,  etc.,  author 
6f  "  A  Plea  for  the  Botanic  Practice  of  Medicine,"  etc.,  and  "published 
by  the  author  at  lOJ  Great  Russell-street,  Bloorasbury."  The  child  died, 
as  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Sarvis,  from  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  and  not  from  measles.  The  treatment  was  improper.  Allcr  some 
very  judicious  remarks  by  the  Coroner,  in  which  he  stated  that  if  the 
jury  took  one  view  of  the  question,  Jessop  might  be  sent  to  Newgate,  the 
following  verdict  was  returned  : — **  Death  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  the  jury  severely  censure  the  father  for  not  calling  iu  medical  ad- 

We  notice  this  case  because  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
the  system  of  amateur  doctoring,  with  all  its  absurdities  and  dangers,  is 
much  more  prevalent  than  is  nenerally  supposed.  Thousands  of  lives 
are  sacrificed  annually  at  the  shrine  of  amateur  and  irregular  practice. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  rare  in  which  the  causes  of  death  are 
submitted  to  a  coroner's  inquest.  There  is  not,  however,  a  practitioner 
in  the  kingdom  who  has  not  been  ca  led  in  at  the  last  extremity  to  wit- 
ness the  death  of  a  patieut  who  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  do-nothing  sys- 
tem of  homtsopathy  practised  bj  believers  in  "  Family  Guides,"  to  the 
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treatment  of  prescribing  druggists,  to  tbe  improper  admiDistration  ofpow' 
erful  medicines,  or  to  the  perverse  stupidity  of  a  certain  class  of  individ- 
uals who  have  "  no  faith  in  doctors,"  and  probably  in  nothing  else  than  in 
their  own  ignorant  infallibility.  Goldsmith  said  that  in  England  one  could 
always  meet  with  men  who  are  amateur  politicians  and  physicians;  one 
could  cure  all  ihe  disea«i;s  of  the  State,  and  the  other  all  the  diseases  of 
the  body  Verily  "  England  b  the  Paradise  of  quacks."  It  seems  mar- 
velous that  in  the  present  age,  so  remarkable  for  the  extension  of  knowl- 
edge in  all  departments  of  natural  science,  the  education  of  a  very  large 
fortion  of  the  public  is  so  de^cient  in  matters  touching  life  and  disease, 
t  is  ui^ed  as  an  excuse  that  medicine  is  by  no  mcaoB  like  mathematics 
or  engineering,  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  and  that  it  never  can  be  so.  But 
we  answer  that  at  no  period  of  the  history  of  mankind  was  the  accurate 
diagnosis  of  disease  by  competent  perjons  more  satisfactory  than  at  the 
present  moment ;  that  upon  the  accurate  diagnosis  of  a  case  its  successful 
treatment  depends. 

With  the  increased  spread  of  education,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  faith 
in  amateur  doctoring  may  diminish  and  die  out.  It  is  founded  in  the 
grossest  ignorance  and  the  worst  of  all  prejudices. — London  Lancet,  No- 
vember 16. 

In  our  adverti«ng  columns  notice  is  given  of  the  opening  of  a  new 
School  of  Medical  Specialties  in  Boston.  Specialties  are  olten  lectured 
upon  in  the  Preliminary  and  bummer  courses  of  our  colleges;  but  as  a 
separate  and  distinctive  school  we  believe  this  is  the  first  oi'  its  kind  in  the 
country.  To  students  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  and  convenience, 
as  it  oners  to  them  the  opportunity  of  a  very  full  course  without  interfer- 
ing with  their  regular  duties.  From  the  known  ability  o(  many  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  this  enterprise,  we  do  not  doubt  its  popularity 
and  success. — Medical  Gazette,  NovemhtT  16. 

The  Learned  Profettions  in  JSngland. — It  is  stated  of  the  three  leading 
professions,  that  in  England  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  each  is 
nearly  the  same— viz.,  35,995  medical,  3'>,4S3  clerical,  34,970  legal. — 
BoUon  Medical  and  Surgical  Jottmal,  November  14. 

Period  of  the  Groietk  of  Man. — Prof.  B.  A.  Gould,  from  statistics 
derived  from  the  register  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of  men  in  the  United 
States  Army,  has  brou'j^ht  out  the  fact  that  men  attan  iheir  maximum 
stature  much  later  than  is  generally  soppnsed.  This  takes  place  com* 
monly  at  29  or  30  years  of  age ;  but  there  are  freqjent  instances  of 
growth  until  35,  not  very  noticeable— a  yearly  gain  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch, 
perhaps-~slill  a  growth.  Afler  35,  the  stature  subsides  in  similar  pro- 
portions, partly  perhaps  from  the  condensation  of  the  cartilages,  partly 
because  of  the  change  occurring  in  the  angle  of  the  hip-hone.  The  age 
for  maximum  stature  comes  earliest  to  the  tallest  men,  as  if  it  were  the 
necessity  of  tinusUal  development.  Foreigners  were  shorter  than  men  of 
native  birth.  The  height  of  men  seemod  '  depend  on  the  place  of  enlist- 
ment. A  Massachusetts  man  enlisting  Iowa  was  an  inch  taller  than  if 
he  had  stayed  at  home.     As  we  go  men  grow  taller,     (tee  man 
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measured  more  than  6  feet  10  inches.  Out  oT  1,000,000,  there  were 
5,000  who  measured  more  than  6  feet  4  inches ;  hut  men  of  such  stature 
do  not  wear  well.  In  Maine,  men  reached  their  greatest  height  at  27 ; 
in  New  Hampshire,  at  35 ;  in  Massachusetts,  at  2a ;  in  New  Jersey,  at 
31.  The  tallest  men,  of  69  inches,  come  from  Iowa.  Maine,  Vermont, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Minnesota  and  Missouri,  give  us  men  a  little  over  68 ;  and 
the  average  of  all  shows  the  Americans  to  l>e  "  a  veiy  tall  people. — JKed- 
ical  Record,  yimemier  15. 

Medieine$  vted  now  and  in  GcUen't  time. — Opiwn  is  at  the  hsad  of  thui 
list,  for  there  is,  I  suppose,  scarcely  a  known  use  of  opium  which  was  not 
understood  then.  Galen,  perhaps,  used  it  more  freely  than  we  should  in 
cases  of  continued  fever  where  there  was  much  pain,  insomnia,  or  preat 
excretion ;  and  it  was  the  favorite  medicine  in  bis  time  in  cases  of  bron- 
chitis, with  abundant  expectoration  and  troublesome  cough. 

But  opium  was  also  the  chief  ingredient  (combined  with  almost  all 
known  aromatics  and  stimulants,)  in  the  various  "  antidotes  "  which  were 
taken  habitually  hy  the  Romans  to  preserve  tbem  from  the  ill  effects  of 
poison,  of  the  hites  of  venomous  animals,  and  of  bad  diet.  These  anti- 
dotes, or  "theriacBB,"  came  afterwards  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  of 
almost  all  diseases,  in  an  indiscriminate  manner,  the  rationale  of  which  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  follow. 

Trousseau  and  Pidoux,  in  their  ingenious  endeavor  to  explain  the 
action  of  cinchona  in  malarial  fevers,  point  out  that  these  compounds  must 
have  had  something  of  the  same  effect  as  bark,  which  they  call  ''a  kind 
of  natural  thenaca;  and  this  is  no  douht  the  real  explanation  of  their 
former  value  and  present  neglect ;  they  served  a  purpose  which  is  now 
more  effectually  answered  by  cinchona  and  its  derivative.  It  is  much 
more  difficult  for  us  to  understand  how  the  theriacse  could  preserve  from 
the  venom  of  serpents,  yet  the  author  of  the  tre^ise  "  De  Theriaca  ad 
Pisonem  "  had  his  facts  (if  facts  they  were,)  to  go  upon.  "  No  one  haa 
ever  been  known  to  die  who  took  theriaca  immediately  after  having  been 
billen  by  one  of  those  animals  which  destroy  life ;  and  if  any  one  takes  it, 
and  is  bitten  soon  afterwards,  its  venom  is  harmless,  as  has  been  fre- 
quently proved  by  judges,  who  (having  power  to  put  to  death  and  to  pai> 
don,  and  being  desirous  of  trying  this  medicine,)  have  given  it  to  criminals 
condemned  to  death."  The  author  then  goea  on  to  say  that  he  had  tried 
the  same  experiment  on  wild  fowl,  and  with  the  same  results. 

Squill*,  again,  were  employed  for  the  same  diuretic  and  expectorant 
effects  as  by  us.  They  were  sometimes  pushed  to  a  dangerous  extent,  for, 
after  one  prescription  containing  squills,  Galen  remarks.  "It  b  a  good 
rtpiedy,  and  after  its  use  patients  pass  blood  by  urine." 

Aloes,  galls,  all  the  terebinthinate  drugs,  the  resins  and  gum-resins,  were 
much  more  largely  employed  than  at  the  present  day;  while  scammony, 
castor  oil,  cotocynth,  henbane,  conium,  and  many  other  medicines,  were 
equally  well  known.  The  root  of  the  male  and  female  ferns  were  used 
to  destroy  the  ttenia,  and  also  as  a  bitter  in  chronic  bronchitis  and  liver 
dbease.  Rhubarb  (probably  from  its  scarcity)  was  but  little  employed. — 
Britith  and  Foreign  Medico- Chirutyical  Sevitto,  October  1867. 
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Parii  Letter. 

Paris,  November  13. 

The  opening  lectures  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Medicine  have  again 
been  disturbed  by  one  of  thoee  students'  rows  which  now  seem  lo  have 
become  endemic  in  this  city.  The  suppression  of  the  s'ance  d'ouvertttre, 
and  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  are  stated  to  have  been  the 
exciling  causes  of  the  present  movement,  attbougb  that  rioious  (eodency 
which  is  so  apt  to  prevail  in  any  numerous  body  of  young  men  may  fairly 
be  entitled  to  a  share.  In  fact,  however  unpopular  the  late  measures  of 
the  French  authorities  may  have  been,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  indict  the 
penalty  upon  the  scientific  men  who  come  forward  to  impart  official  in- 
struction, and  who  most  certainly  would  not  have  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Holy  See  if  ihey  bad  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

When  Professor  Gavarret  attempted  to  open  bis  course  of  physics,  he 
was  cheered  and  interrupted  by  the  students,  who  told  him  they  had  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  his  person,  but  would  not  allow  hira  to  proceed. 
When  Professor  Bobin,  the  next  day,  attempted  to  open  the  course  of 
histol<^,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  afler  an  ineffectual  struggle  of  ten 
minutes.  On  the  third  day,  the  opening  lecture  on  general  pathology 
was  preceded  by  a  speech  from  the  Dean,  M.  Wurtz,  who  told  the  stu- 
dents that  he  was  far  from  feeling  on  a  bed  of  roses,  and  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  Faculty,  he  would  long  ago  have  thrown  up  bis 
situation.  He  reminded  them  that,  under  a  variety  of  circumstances,  be 
had  constantly  exerted  himself  in  their  favor. 

A  little  silence  being  obtained.  Professor  Lascgue  addressed  tbe  assem- 
bly. He  informed  them  that  he  would  devote  that  day's  lecture  lo  the 
history  of  the  labors  of  Trousseau  and  Andral,  in  order  to  teach  them 
the  respect  due  to  their  masters — a  lesson  of  which  they  greatly  stood  in 
need.  "1  am  not  accustomed,"  he  said,  "to  flatter  the  mutlitudc;  such 
conduct  on  my  part  would  be  mean  and  contemptible,  and  you  must  not 
expect  it  from  me.  I  will  therefore  tell  you  at  once  that,  instead  of  be- 
having like  meti,  you  act  like  children.  You  ask  for  freedom,  but  you  do 
not  deserve  it ;  you  complain  of  the  restrictions  under  which  you  are 
placed,  but  no  students  in  any  university  enjoy  greater  liberties  than  you 
do.  Irfwk  at  the  law  students — young  men  of  your  own  age — and  think 
of  the  regulations  to  which  they  submit.  Remember  that  they  are 
obliged  to  serve  their  apprenticeship  in  an  attorney's  office,  and  lo  obey 
the  orders  of  a  clerk.  Compare  your  situation  with  theirs,  and  leiim  to 
be  thankful.  Tou  follow  the  lectures  when  you  choose  j  you  walk  the 
Hospitals  when  you  please ;  you  are  free  to  select  your  teachers ;  and 
the  only  thing  we  demand  of  you  is  not  to  disturb  the  regular  courseof 
instruction.  We  should  be  bappy  to  give  you  a  still  greater  share  of 
liberty  if  you  were  only  fit  to  enjoy  it."  This  address  was  loudly  cheer- 
ed, and  the  rest  of  the  Professor's  lecture  was  listened  to  with  religious 
attention — a  circumstance  which  will  cert^nly  surprise  no  one  who  knows 
the  temper  of  a  mob. 

No  further  disturbance  has  occurred  since  then,  and  it  must  be  hoped 
that  Professor  Lasegue's  example  will  cure  the  Faculty  of  its  excessive 
timidity,  and  teach  it  no  longer  to  submit  to  tbe  voxpopuli,  which  ia  thia 
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caae  only  represents  the  tendencies  of  a  boist«roua  minority,  composed  of 
ilB  most  unprofitable  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  majority  of 
French  students  are  able  and  anxious  to  learn  ;  and  the  considerable  au< 
diencc  which  has  attended  the  opening  lectures  of  Behier  and  Gosselin, 
Bouillaud  and  Richet,  is  a  euflicieat  proof  of  this.  Surely  the  leaden  fS 
our  Academy  onght  not  to  allow  some  twenty  or  thirty  individuals  to 
persevere  in  creating  a  disturbance  on  every  public  occasion.  It  would 
be  easy  to  fix  upon  the  culprits,  and  eipcl  them  at  once  fiiim  the  Uni- 
versity. At  all  events,  if  this  process,  which  has  been  going  on  for  the 
last  five  years,  is  to  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  both  masters  and  pupils 
will  be  covered  with  ridicule — of  all  things  the  most  dreaded  in  this 
country. 

The  numerous  deaths  which  have  lately  occurred  among  our  most 
eminent  men  have  created  a  number  of  vacant  seats,  which  are  now  be- 
ginning to  be  filled.  At  the  Academy  ef  Medicine,  the  unexpected 
disappearance  of  FoUin,  who  had  been  nominated  only  a  few  months 
ago,  left  a  place  which  has  been  filled  by  M.  Demarqnay-  In  this  case 
the  Academy  has  decidedly  given  the  preference  to  plodding  industry 
over  superior  merit.  M.  Chass^gnac,  the  talented  inventor  of  Surgical 
drainage,  of  fcrcuemfnt  lin'aire,  and  one  of  our  most  eminent  surgeons, 
has  been  left  out  in  the  cold.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  learned 
bodies  do  not  always  dispose  of  at  their  will,  and  that  is — Fame,  which 
the  public  at  targe  are  always  sure  to  dispense  with  greater  impartiality 
than  can  ever  be  expected  from  any  official  corporation. 

The  deaths  of  Velpeau  and  Rayer  have  beheaded  our  two  Medical 
Associations.  Hitherto  somewhat  hostile  to  each  other,  it  appears  that 
an  ntlempi  at  union  will  be  made  by  nominating  Professor  Nelaton  Presi- 
dent of  both — something  like  the  election  of  Prince  Couza  to  the  two 
Danubian  principalities.  Let  us  hope  that  the  attempt  will  succeed,  in 
spile  of  all  difficulties;  but  a  great  deal  of  opposition  is, to  be  expected. 

Two  seats  are  vacant  at  the  French  Institute.  The  place  of  Rayer 
wiJI  probably  be  filled  by  a  chemist;  that  of  Velpeau  remains  open  to 
competition. 

At  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  the  Chair  of  Anatomy,  and  that  of  Ex- 
ternal Patholt^,  are  vacant,  and  tbe  election  will  shortly  take  place. 
It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  these  important  situatioos  are  not  open 
to  free  competition. 

Professor  Claude  Bernard  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Biological 
Soi^iety,  of  which  he  has  leng  been  the  most  illustrious  member.  The 
health  of  our  great  physiologist  is  now  fhlly  restored,  and  he  will  soon 
resume  the  course  of  his  labors. — Medical  Times  and  GaxeU  e,  London, 
November  16^ 

Charities  op  Frakce. — (The  following  is  part  of  an  interesting 
article  with  the  above  title,  found  in  the  Boiion  Medical  and  Surgieal 
Journal,  Soy.  2%:) 

The  administration  of  public  relief  of  the  poor  ia  placed  onder  the 
"  Prefect  of  the  Seine  "  and  the  "  Minister  of  the  Interior ■"  The  Min- 
ister, on  nominalioD  c^  the  Prefect,  appoints  a  Director;  and  a  Board  of 
Council  is  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  on  nomination  of  the  "  Minister  of 
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the  Interior,"  except  two  Prefecla.    ITiiB  administration  gives  the  eed- 
mate  of  numbers  of  relief  for  186S  as  follows : 

In  hospitals,       --- 91,855 

In  hoBpices,   -- --  13,134 

In  convalescent  hospitals,    ------  753 

Abandoned  children  in  the  Fonndling  Hospital,         -        •  543 

"               "         placed  in  the  country,    -        -        -  23,416 

Registered  poor, 100,000 

Sick  treated  at  their  dwellings,    -        •        •        -        -  30,000 

Total, -  259,199 

Hospital  are  for  the  sick.  Hotpimi  are  for  the  aged,  infirm,  insane, 
incuntbte  diaeaseg,  and  destitute  children.  The  hospitals  are  divided  into 
two  classes : 

1st.  Those  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases  and  injuries,  of 
which  there  are  eight,  viz.: — Hotel  Dieu,  cont^ning  842  beds,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  in  Europe ;  La  Piti6,  624  beds,  founded  in  1612  bj  Mary 
De  Medicis ;  La  Charile.  49d  beds,  founded  in  1 606 ;  St.  Antoine,  3S2  beda, 
ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Antoine ;  Necker,  403  beds,  founded  by  Madame 
Necker  in  1779;  Cochin,  123  beds,  founded  by  Mons.  Cochin,  a  clergy- 
man, in  1780  !  Beaujon,  440  beds,  founded  in  1780 ;  Lariboisiere,  fouud- 
ed  by  Madame  Lariboieiure,  who  died  in  1846,  leaving  a  beqnest  of 
2,900,000  francs. 

2d.  Those  for  especial  diseases,  of  which  there  are  eight  also,  viz.: — 
St.  Louis,  858  beds,  founded  by  Henry  IV.,  in  1607,  principally  for  dis- 
eases of  the  skin  and  chronic  complaints ;  HCpilal  du  Uidi,  336  beds,  for 
venereal  diseases  of  men;  Lourcine,  276  beds,  for  venereal  diseases  of 
women ;  Children's  Hospild,  founded  in  1735,  with  a  branch  in  the 
conntry — St.  ^ugente — 423  beds;  Lying-in  Hr«pital,  (La  Matemite,} 
402  beds,  in  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Fort  Royal;  Clinique,  146  beds, 
principally  for  lying-in. patients;  Maison  Impenaie  de  ISante,  300  beds, 
situated  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  occupied  by  paying  patients. 

Among  these  special  hospitals.  La  Maternite  is  one  which  receives 
women  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  and  cares  tor  them  until  one 
week  after  confinement.  The  object  aimed  at  is,  to  indute  mothers,  es- 
pecially unmarried  ones,  to  nurse  their  own  children,  and  save  the  public 
thereby  the  expense  of  their  support.  Great  success  has  attended  this 
effort,  since  it  is  found,  when  once  the  mother  has  consented  to  nurse  her 
in&nt,  she  is  in  little  danger  of  abandoning  it. 

The  Hospices  are '. — 

Hospice  for  insane  (men's), 854  beds. 

"                 "      (women's),    -----  1341  " 

"       for  old  men, 1705  "    , 

"       for  old  women, 2790  " 

Incurables  fmen),          ......  427   " 

"         (women), 669  " 

MenageSjBtlssy,  for  aged  couples,  widows  and  widowers,  1383  " 
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This  last  charity,  for  aged  couples,  is  designed  "for  those  who,  without 
being  Bctuallj  in  a  state  of  indigence,  have  not  sufficient  means  to  live." 
It  is  a  creditable,  useful,  interestinjr  charity.  A  part  of  the  establishment 
is  new,and  is  described  as  well  worth  seeing,  for  its  elegance  and  beauty. 

Besides  the  relief  afforded  by  these  hospitals  and  hospices,  this  admin- 
istratioD  acts  as  trustee  of  several  foundations  which  have  been  estab- 
lished at  different  periods  by  benevolent  individuals. 

Then  there  are  various  boepitals,  civil  and  military,  not  under  charge 
of  this  gHneral  administration,  &s  the  Imperial  Mnison  de  Sante,  at  Char- 
enton,  the  Sourds  Muets,  the  Quinze  Vingts,  and  the  Jeunes  Aveugles. 
Also  two  prominent  ones — the  Asile  at  Vesinet  for  convalescent  women, 
and  the  Asile  at  Vincennes  for  convalescent  men.  These  inmates  are 
convalescents  sent  by  other  hospitals,  and  retuned  for  three  weeks,  in 
order  to  regmn  strength  for  a  retura  to  work. 

The  establishment  of  separate  hospitals  for  children  is  foond  to  be  a 
great  blessing.  It  secures  for  ihem  a  better  moral  and  religious  training. 
In  chronic  diseases,  demanding  a  treatment  of  four,  five  and  six  years, 
the  requirements  are  supplied  of  schools,  work-shops,  open  grounds,  air, 
exercise,  gymnastic  apparatus,  etc.  In  America,  children  have  separate 
wards;  but  much  remains  to  be  done  in  affording  distinct  establishments. 
The  experiment  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  in  opening  a  "children's 
infirmary,"  at  Boston,  in  1846,  was  perfectly  successful;  and  was  only 
given  up,  after  about  two  years'  existence,  on  account  of  the  large  ave- 
rage expenditure  for  so  small  a  number  of  inmatvs. 

The  "  Sisters  of  Charity  "  are  an  important  feature  of,  and  a  great  ad- 
vantt^  to,  the  hospital  system  of  France.  For  centuries  these  women 
have  gained  universal  veneration.  They  have  no  pay  ;  and  render  an 
amount  and  kind  of  service  that  could  not  be  secured  from  hired  attend- 
ants. Voltaire,  who  ridiculed  everything,  spared  the  "  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity." The  principal  orders  are — St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Thomas  d« 
Villeneuvc,  St.  Martha,  St.  Mary,  St.  Augustin. 

Progrtu  of  Illegitimacy, — Moralists  are  shedding  tears,  as  well  they 
may,  over  tlw  increasing  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  in  various  cen- 
ters of  population  throughout  the  world.  Let  us  hope  the  increase  is 
rather  apparent  then  real,  and  the  result  of  the  more  rapid  inquiry  which 
the  industry  and  humanity  <£  modem  times  are  directing  upon  all  quea- 
tions  relating  to  the  interests  of  society.  Meanwhile,  an  effectual  reme- 
dy has  been  sDggested  by  a  philanthropic  writer  in  an  Atlantic  city.  H« 
proposes  seriously  that  laws  be  passed  declaring  no  children  illegitimate 
but  those  bom  from  the  association  of  married  persons  with  other  persona 
than  their  own  busbandi  and  wives  I  The  proposition  is  bold  and  revolu- 
tionary, but  as  the  status  of  oKpring  in  this  respect  is  determined  by  law, 
it  would  be  effectual — Padjic  Mtdical  and  SurgicfU  Journal,  Nov.  1867. 

A  Hint  far  Women — Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Dall,  one  of  the  best  writers  in 
America,  says :  "  I  have  looked  in  women's  faces  to  see  what  marks  their 
lives  have  1^  and  I  tell  yon  that  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  women  who  habit- 
noUy  prevent  impregnation  grow  cold,  debased,  unlovely  in  their  expres- 
rion ;  and  that  those  who  resort  to  abortion  become  sharp,  irritable  and 
nngenial,  every  thing  in  short  that  we  mean  by  unmotherly." 
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Erkata. — After  commencing  the  putting  Id  type  of  this  number  of  the 
Journal,  we  were  delayed  untii  the  29lh  of  November  by  not  receiving 
until  then  a  promieed  article,  one  ihut  it  was  of  importance  should  appear 
in  this  issue ;  and  in  congequenoe  of  this  delay,  we  have  been  compelled 
to  hurry  nearly  all  the  work  in  the  ficst  few  days  of  December,  and  find 
that  several  most  provoking  eri-ors  have  occurred,  some  of  which  we  shall 
mention : 

On  page  706,  1867  should  be  1857;  page  713,  the  caption  should  be 
BOi'RCE,  instead  of  sources;  pages  732,  734,  and  736,  BiULiocRAPHr  is 
mis-spelled ;  in  the  fourth  sentence  on  page  744,  there  is  a  aad  transposi- 
tion of  words,  and  causes  is  substituted  for  cases. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  patience  to  complete  the  list.  Hereafter 
we  shall  wait  for  no  contrihution  any  later  than  the  20ih  of  the  month 
preceding  lliat  upon  which  the  Journal  is  lo  be  issued. 


The  Sleeping  Woman. — Miss  Susan  Godsey,  'known  as  the  sleeping 
woman.     Her  home  is  in  Obion  county,  Tennessee. 

A  tew  days  ago  I  visited  her  and  made  notes  of  her  case  from  obser- 
vation, and  the  history  as  given  me  by  lier  mother  and  brother-in-law, 
who  witnessed  it  from  the  beginning  of  this  peculiar  condition.  Ag« 
twenty-seven  years;  has  been  asleep  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  yeai-s. 
Awakes  almost  at  the  tame  time  at  certain  hours  each  day,  remaini  awake 
only  from  five  to  ten  minutet.  Awakes  at  thi^'e  o'clock  a.  u.,  then  at  six, 
and  every  successive  hour  until  twelve  si.  Again  awakes  at  three,  six, 
seven,  nine,  and  eleven  P.  M. 

Pulse  obscured  by  constant  tremor  of  muscles ;  bowels  generally  ope- 
rate once  a  day  ;  menstrual  pciiod  veiy  irregular,  frequently  tails  to  ap- 
pear, and  when  it  docs  is  generally  very  scanty.  Wiien  awake  complains 
of  pain  in  the  head  and  down  the  spinal  cord.  The  Hrst  six  years  awoke 
only  twicf:  a  day ;  since  that  time  she  awakes  more  frequently,  but  for  the 
last  five  years  the  frequency  in  waking  lias  not  increased.  Has  what  I  term 
a  general  spasm  about  every  ten  minutes  ;  had  two  during  the  first  twenty 
minutes  after  1  saw  her.  Almost  immediulely  following  the  spasms  she 
lias  a  spell  of  hiccoughs,  hiccoughing  generally  ten  limes  each  spell,  at 
which  limes  tlie  head  and  neck  arc  raised  and  the  head  fulls  forward; 
awoke  one  time  during  the  hour  I  was  with  her,  remained  awake  seven 
minutes ;  talked  i-ationally  in  answer  to  my  questions.  In  an  instant  I 
discovered  she  had  fal:en  asleep.  At  the  same  time  I  endeavored  to  arouse 
her  but  could  make  so  impression  on  lier,  she  slept  on.  It  is  impossible 
to  arouse  her  until  her  usual  times  tor  waking ;  complains  severely  of 
cramping  in  the  stomach  and  pain  in  left  side ;  color  is  rather  healthy ; 
expression  of  eye  good.  "When  awake  she  is  always  gloomy ;  nn-er  calh 
for  food  but  generally  relishes  it  when  given;  oceasiomilly  calls  for  wa:ef. 
The  mother  and  brother-in-law  stale  that  just  bulbre  she  pa,*scd  inio  litis 
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condition,  she  vras  sick  with  intermittent  fever,  and  that  her  doctor  gare 
her  Inrge  Aoivi  of  morphine,  lautlanum  and  clhcr ;  that  the  doctor  (?)  re- 
marked to  them  (the  father,  mother  and  hrother-in-law,)  "  I  have  tried  to 
cure  her  and  failed,  and  then  tried  to  kill  her  and  failed." 

The  spine  hag  been  blistt-'red  and  the  galvanic  batterj  used.  She  is 
medium  size,  moderately  well  developed,  except  the  mammse,  which  can 
scarcely  be  said  lo  be  developed  at  all,  and  the  finger  and  toe  nails  have 
not  grown  any  since  she  passed  into  this  condition. 

This  patient  has  actually  been  in  a  deep  sleep  between  eighteen  and 
ninetet.'n  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  minutes  each  day  at  the 
stated  time. 

I  aiu  liatisfied  that  this  a  very  remarkable  case,  and  I  have  reported  it 
for  the  i-eason  I  believed  the  profession  would  be  interested  in  the  history 
of  such  an  anomalous  one. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  account  for  her  sleepy  condition.  I  do  not  feel 
competent  lo  advance  an  opinion  about  acause  that  is  involved  in  such  pro- 
found mystery.  The  sensible  aoswers  to  questions  and  conversation  while 
awake,  makes  it  evident  that  the  cerebrum  is  not  organically  dieeased. 
The  difficulty  may  be  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  characteristic  pain 
in  ihe  lefl  side  and  cramping  in  the  stoinnch,  attended  with  a  rational  con- 
dition  of  the  mind,  feminded  me  that  it  might  be  an  aggravated  form  of 
the  protean  malady,  hysterics. 

I  have  given  the  mother  and  brother-in-law's  statement  of  the  treat- 
ment that  was  used  immediately  before  she  passed  into  this  condition,  tor 
what  it  is  worth. 

What  I  have  said  about  the  probable  cause  of  her  condition  is  mere 
conjecture.  Last  spring  my  friend  Dr.  B.  Marshall,  of  Woodville,  fur- 
nished me  the  notes  of  her  case  from  observing  it  one  day,  also  our  highly 
respected  and  intelligent  presiding  elder,  Rev.  Mr.  Binum.  These  notes 
correspond  with  those  made  by  myself.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Union  City,  and 
Dr.  Wright,  of  Kingston,  Tenn.,  were  with  me  when  I  made  the  notes  I 
have  given  in  this  report. 

If  this  case  has  any  parallel  in  the  recorded  history  of  medicine,  I  am 

Should  any  one  doubt  the  authority  of  this  report,  it  can  be  established 
by  numbers  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Western  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky.— Dr.  Thompson,  Padacak,  Ky.,  in  the  NatkviUe  Journal  of  Medi- 
cine  and  Surgery. 

Economy  in  Cookery. — The  late  M,  Soyer,  who  was  an  undoubted  ge- 
nius in  his  way,  held  that  the  morals  of  a  people  greatly  depend  oa  their 
food,  and  because  the  ancients  looked  upon  their  caifiniers  as  distinguished 
members  of  soi^ieiy,  he  naturally  awarded  them  the  palm  of  superior 
wisdom  OS  compared  with  a  degenerate  race  which  rewards  its  cooks  with 
a  few  paltry  pounds  a  year  and  a  home  in  the  kitchen.  There  is  some- 
thing, however,  to  be  said  on  the  other  side ;  for  while  there  can  be  little 
doubt  tliai  were  anything  like  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  cooks  in  our 
day  possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  skill  which  distinguished  M  Soyer, 
they  would  long  since,  like  him,  have  taken  rank  among  the  savanls  of 
society,  the  tiici  ivmains  that  a  majority  ot  the  class  upon  whom  we  de- 
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pend  Tor  the  preparatioa  of  that  food  whose  importance  in  relation  to  our 
moral  character  we  are  not  disposed  to  question,  are  utterly  and  absurdly 
incompetent  dabblers,  quite  devoid  of  even  the  most  elementary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  shrewd  worldly  wisdom  in  the  saying  that 
"  Heaven  sends  us  good  meat,  bnt  the  devil  sends  cooks,"  however  much 
the  notion  may  shock  oursense  of  moral  propriety.  Dyspepsia  engenders 
perhaps  the  most  unangelic  frame  of  mind  into  which  any  body  can  be 
driven  by  either  of  the  thousand  ailments  tiJIIicting  liumanity ;  and  how 
frequently  this  complaint  is  caused  by  badly  cooked  food  we  can  form  a 
pretty  good  estimate.  The  absolute  loss  of  nutritive  power,  and  of  the 
money  value  of  food,  which  is  due  to  the  blind  unreasoning  prejudices 
and  habits  loo  frequently  observed  in  its  preparation,  must  be  enormous. 
One  would  be  afraid  to  hazard  a  guess  at  the  quantity  of  nutritive  sub- 
stance wasted  tvery  year  by  bad  cooking;  but  unless  our  food  supply  can 
be  made  to  increase  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  increase  of  mouths  to  be 
fed,  this  question  of  waste  will  soon  present  itself  in  rather  a  serious  lighL 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  7Xme$  haM  lately  called  attention  to  an 
apparatus  for  cooking  which  he  has  seen  in  operation  at  the  Exhibition, 
and  which  really  seems  capable  of  bringing  about,  not  only  a  saving  of 
the  most  valuable  qualities  of  food,  but  also  of  fuel,  water,  time,  and 
money.  The  invention  is  simplicity  itself,  and  as  we  have  personal- 
ly examined  and  tested  its  powers,  we  are  able  to  give  a  description  of 
the  mod"*  operandi.  We  have  first,  then,  a  wooden  box  about  eight- 
een inches  square,  and  on  raising  the  lid  it  is  seen  (hat  there  is  a 
lining  throughout  of  black  felt  (enclosing  a  thick  padding,)  leaving  an 
aperture  in  the  center,  which  contains  a  round  tin  box.  We  were  cour- 
teously asked  to  name  some  viand  for  illustrating  the  use  of  the  appara- 
tus ;  and  having  selected  a  promising- looking  chicken  from  the  nearest 
poulterer's,  it  was  placed  in  the  tin  box  (whicb  is  really  the  cooking  ves- 
sel, and  has  a  lid  like  that  of  an  ordinary  saucepan,)  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  cold  water  was  added  to  cover  the  chicken,  potatoes  and  rice  were  put 
in,  and  the  cooking  vessel  was  then  removed  and  placed  on  a  common 
fire.  As  soon  as  the  contents  had  been  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the 
vessel  was  quickly  removed  from  the  fire  and  dropped  into  its  nest  in  the 
box ;  a  wad  of  black  felt  was  placed  over  it,  the  box  lid  shut  closely 
down,  and  the  box  carried  away  to  that  part  of  the  room  furthest  from 
the  fire.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  box  was  opened,  the  wad  removed, 
the  cover  of  the  vessel  raised,  and  a  most  appetising  odor  gave  promise 
whicb  was  amply  borne  out.  The  chicken  had,  in  this  automatic  fashirai, 
been  cooked  to  perfection,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  loss  of  flavor  and 
delicacy  by  the  ordinary  process  of  boiling  had  been  entirely  done  away 
witb  in  the  present  instance.  Potatoes  and  rice  were  equally  satisfactory. 
The  secret  of  this  magic  cookery  will,  we  devoutly  hope,  be  spread  abroad, 
not  only  in  the  homes  of  tbe  pour,  hut  also  among  those  who  have  IcHig 
wearied  of  sodden,  insipid  meuis  wlx^e  goodness  has  all  been  boiled  away 
at  a  hand  gallop.  The  slircivd  intelligence  of  the  Norwegians  is  very 
well  known,  and  we  uudcr^tuiid  that,  among  other  sensible  practices  com- 
mon to  the  peasantry  of  tbiit  country,  they  have  a  way  of  insuring  against 
burnt  porridge  by  taking  it  off  the  fire  as  soon  aa  it  shows  signs  ^  ebulU- 
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tion,  and  putting  it  in  a  pan  or  jar  which  they  cover  over  with  hay  for  a 
Bufficient  length  of  time  to  cook  it  thoroughly.  They  have  long  known 
that  when  h  certain  amount  of  heat  has  onoe  heen  generated  in  the  food 
to  he  cooked  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  that  heat  from  being  with- 
drawn by  contact  with  cold  air  to  complete  the  cooking  of  the  food.  It  is 
the  application  of  this  principle  (which  is  scientifically  sound,  and  as  old 
aa  the  hilU,J  that  has  resulted  in  the  invention  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  *'  Improved  Self-Acting  Norwegian  Cooking  Apparatus."  The  deal 
boE  is  constructed  so  as  to  form  a  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  the  re- 
duction of  temperature  of  any  substance  placed  in  it  being  so  gradual  and 
slow  that  a  gallon  of  water  shut  up  at  21*2"  Fahr.  would  register  at  1M° 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours. 

As  is  well  known,  the  chemistry  of  cooking  shows  that  meats,  whether 
boiled  or  roasted,  should  be  lirst  submitted  to  an  intense  heat,  so  as  to  fix 
the  juices,  and  then  cooked  slowly  at  a  low  temperature.  The  neglect  of 
this  elementary  bit  of  science  is  painfully  apparent  in  the  hard,  indigesti- 
ble, juicelessstuff  which  is  Boofien  to  be  met  withat  dinner  tables.  The  auto- 
matic apparatus  reduces  evaporation  to  a  minimum,  and  hence  the  remark- 
ably fine  flavor  ai)d  nutritious  quality  of  the  comestibles  prepared  by  ila 
aid. 

One  can  see  at  a  glance  what  a  host  of  uses  this  inrention  may  be  ap. 
plied  t^  and  how  many  advantages  it  offers.  The  economy  in  fuel  alone 
would  be  imniensi!.  Instead  of  having  to  keep  up  fires  from  one  me^  to 
another  throughout  the  summer,  all  the  cooking  necessary  may  be  dotie 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  The  fires  may  then  be  extinguished.  The 
forces  of  nature  working  quietly  and  regularly,  in  most  advantageous  sub- 
stitution for  the  costly  inefiii'acy  ofinlermitlentattention  from  servants,  pror 
vide  a  hot  meal  even  afler  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours'  isolation  of  what* 
ever  food  may  have  been  placed  for  cooking  in  the  box.  Tha  prospect 
of  a  diminished  consumption  of  coal  opens  up  the  anticipation  of  a  sky 
more  dear  and  an  atmosphere  freer  from  pollution,  with  a  consequent  gain 
to  the  health  of  the  dwellers  in  our  large  dties  and  towns.  All  the  fire 
that  is  necessary  to  set  the  apparatus  to  work  is  just  enough  to  raise  the 
water  in  the  tin  vessel  which  contains  the  meat  or  vegetables,  or  whatever 
b  to  be  boiled  or  stewed,  to  a  brisk  ebullition.  The  fire  may  then  he  put 
out ;  it  has  done  its  work.  Referring  to  some  of  the  more  immediate 
practical  applications  of  the  apparatus,  the  JKmet  correspondent  says  ^~— 

"The  pot  is  put  into  its  nest  of  felt;  lock  it  up,  and  leave  it  in  yoar 
kitchen,  or  take  it  with  you  on  your  journey.  Nurturing  its  store  of  heat, 
the  process  of  cqoking  goes  on  hour  aller  honr,  just  as  you  need  soup,  or 
ragout,  or  Irish  stew,  in  your  box,' and  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  you  wilt 
find  it  piping  hot,  so  that  you  may  leave  London  with  your  supper  in  your 
portmanteau,  and  before  you  have  done  your  breakfast,  and  find  it  cooked 
and  warm  at  nighL  Could  not  a  trial  he  made  of  it  for  our  troops?  For 
campaigning  what  could  be  better?  We  have  spent  thousands  on  stoves 
and  cooking  ranges,  and  have  only  secured  economy  of  fuel  by  accepting 
weighty  iron  machines  with  all  sorts  of  tubes  and  stopcocks  and  steam- 
pipes.  Any  one  who  has  campaigned  knows  that  meat  is  rarely  roasted ; 
the  ration  is  most  usually  boiled  or  stewed  with  vegetables.  Suppose  the 
camp  fires  lighted,  the  kettles  just  singing  and  bubbiing.  There  i»  aa 
«4 
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alum  of  the  enetnj,  or  the  march  mast  be  renewed  kt  once.  Nothinf; 
more  comnion — nothing  more  trjring  to  the  KitdiKr'a  temper  Hnd  patience. 
With  these  Norw^an  kettles  ail  the  men  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
pop  them  inio  their  wooden  cases,  put  them  on  the  mules  or  in  the  rook- 
ing carts,  and  trudge  aXong  to  death  and  glory,  or  the  next  hailing  placf. 
where,  if  they  arrived  in  a  sWte  to  gratify  their  appetites,  they  would  find 
their  meoli  cooked  anil  smoking  hot,  which,  next  to  glory,  is  probably  thu 
most  valued  boon  which  could  be  offered  to  thera  at  the  mwnenl.  In  the 
moor — in  covert  sporUag,  where  crafty  lords  o(  land  like  to  spiir«  their 
pheasanta  by  an  interlude  of  hot  lunch ;  in  yachting ;  in  fact,  in  all  pb^ces 
where  the  processus  of  cooking  are  now  waetefal  and  troublesome  ;  above 
all,  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  these  Norwegian  boxes,  which  arr  raodt- 
rate  in  price,  promise  to  prove  of  p'^at  utility," — JUedieai  Timei  and  Ga- 
fdU,  Oct.  26. 


EDITORIAL   AND   MEDICAL   NEWS. 


lie  end  of  the  year  rapidly  approaches ;  before  we  again  have  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  our  readers,  the  Christmas  bells  will  have  rung  out 
their  joyous  peals  upoo  the  frosty  air — 1867  passed  away  irrevocable  as 
the  years  before  the  flood,  and  1668  will  have  come  with  its  burdens  of 
duties  and  pleasures,  prosperities  and  adversities,  trials  and  temptalinns. 
We  must  now,  if  at  all,  wisb  our  friends  a  Christmas  merry  as  any  of  ita 
predecessors,  and  a  New  7ear  happier  than  any  of  the  past  yeara.  Nop 
do  we  utter  these  words  as  an  idle  f<mn,  for  we  feel  to  thoee  Iriei^  who 
have  encouraged  us  in  our  enterprise — whose  contributions  to  the  pages 
of  the  JOURKA.L,  and  whose  efforts  to  enlarge  its  Influence  and  usefulness 
have  been  so  generously  bestowed — a  gratitude  which  even  the  kindliest 
wishes  lor  their  happiness  can  but  faintly  express. 

Christmas  is  <Hily  for  a  day,  and  its  merriment  at  best  is  soon  over;  but 
the  year  embraces  in  its  golden  circle  three  hundred  and  sixly^ve  such 
measures  of  time,  and  its  happiness  may  endure  through  them  aiL 

Apart  (ma  the  bmne  and  social  pleasures  which  the  physician  may  have 
in  common  with  his  fellow  men,  the  peculiar  sources  of  his  happiness  are 
found  in  his  own  constant  growth,  and  in  bis  increasing  usefutness  lo  others. 
Does  any  one  doubt  that  profesnmia]  usefulness  contributes  largely  to  the 
happiness  of  die  medical  man?  Let  him  Rvert  to  some  of  hi»  past  t-x- 
periencee,  experiences  it  may  be  of  the  very  year  which  so  soon  termi- 
BiMfc    Ib  it  then  luve  been  heard  voioes  of  thankifpTin^  the  ferveo^ 
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God  hUu  you!  welling  ap  from  gnttefbl  Hearts  and  breaking  in  tfemnlons 
accents  npon  the  wave  of  speech — thanksgiving  from  the  mother  whose 
child  his  skill  has  saved  from  an  early  grave,  from  the  hnsband  whose 
wife  had  almost  departed  where  they  Di'ither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage, but  was  recalled  hj  the  intervention  of  the  physician's  divine  art, 
from  the  strong  bnsy  man  whom  disease  smote  in  the  pride  of  his  strength 
,and  in  the  hurry  of  his  business,  bat  who  was  restored  to  vigor  and  labor. 
Surely  such  experiences  as  these  make  us  rejoice  that  we  are  physicians, 
knowing  that  we  are  not  living  in  vain,  and  that  we  oftentimes  receive  a 
recompense  of  gratitude  which  is  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold.  Let 
the  medical  infidelity  which  measures  science,  sympathy,  prolessional  skill 
and  care  by  a  pecuniary  standard,  and  makes  pay  the  prime  motive  for 
the  physician's  labor  and  anxiety,  sneer  as  it  may,  it  remains  eternal^ 
true  that  gratitude  is  one  of  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the  human  sonlt 
and  its  manifesiatioos  and  their  memory  cheer  many  an  otherwise  dai^ 
hour  of  the  physician's  life.  True,  as  Jean  Paul  the  Only  has  said,  while 
win^  wilt  do  for  the  empyrean  we  need  clogs  for  the  paving  stones — that 
kind  words  buy  no  barrels  of  flour,  and  pay  do  butcher's  bills,  (we  are 
quite  alive  to  the  truth  that  printers  will  not  accept  such  currency  in  liqui- 
dation of  their  claims),  yet  we  do  itot  believe  that  the  fatlhful  phyucian 
who  proves  himself  worthy  the  confidenee  of  men,  will  lon^r  suffer  anyee- 
riouB  pecuniary  need. 

Does  any  one  charge  as  with  exaggerating  the  moral  and  philanthropic 
functions  of  the  physician  F  A  few  months  ago  Profeesor  Behier,  before 
the  Faculty  of  Medidn*  and  the  students  of  Paris,  pttmounced  th« 
eulogy  upon  the  celebrated  Bostan  ^  after  referring  also  to  Trousseau  in 
it.  he  uses  the  following  language :  "  And  now,  gentlemen,  in  presence  vS 
these  taoble  examples,  the  best  wish  for  all  of  you,  as  for  me,  that  I  ran 
express,  is  that  it  may  be  granted  unto  us  to  live  as  they  lived,  for  the 
good  of  all,"  etc  It  is  this  Uring  for  At  good  of  aU,  tint  shoold  be  the 
desire  and  effort  of  every  physician. 

As  the  memory  of  our  successes  in  practiee,  the  confidence  wbidi  tbey 
have  inspired,  the  kiodoesi  and  affection  which  tbey  h«ve  evoked,  shoald 
not  only  be  a  josi  source  of  pleasure  in  the  retroepect,  but  should  quicken 
as  to  greater  professional  diligenee,  •  similar  quickeniDg  influence  ought 
to  result  from  our  very  fiulurea.  We  have  witnessed  cases  of  disease  or 
acddent  where  oar  beat  efibrta  were  onavailmg  to  avert  a  fatal  issue — 
we  palliated,  it  may  be,  but  we  did  not  care ;  we  can  remember  hous^ 

•  BapMtMl  la  Um  araWM  SmralnfulaptMiibsr. 
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holds  where  the  pfttter  of  little  fe«t  and  the  prattle  of  little  voires  that 
woke  the  strongest  pulses  of  love  in  parental  hearts,  were  forever  stilled — 
youTig  men  or  maidens  just  when  life  proposed  its  gladdest  joys,  husbands 
or  wives  just  when  life  preased  with  ita  gravest  trusts,  hurried  away  hy 
death,  alike  inexorable  to  tears,  to  social  ties,  and  to  all  our  art.  From 
these  sad  scenes  we  hare  gone  to  our  studies  deploring  the  imperfection 
of  that  art,  but  resolved  to  devote  ourselves  anew  to  its  investigation,  en* 
larging  our  own  knowledge,  and  contributing  our  contingent,  however 
small,  to  that  of  others.  Life  saved  and  life  lost  have  mie  voice  to  the 
thoughtful,  conscientious  physician. 

Fortunate  are  those  of  us  who  accomplish  the  year,  and  can  revert  lo 
no  profcBsional  misunderstandings  or  bickerings,  and  who  may  have  their 
memory  unscarred  by  unkind  words,  unjust  judgments,  or  malevolent 
deedsi  Very  much  of  our  uahappiness  has  its  source  witliin  the  profts- 
aion  itself — very  little  is  really  of  exterior  orin^n.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Medicine  1  Shall  we  always  be  compelled  to  only  look  with  longing  eyes 
for  it|  and  never  permitted  with  cheerful  voice  to  hail  its  advent  ?  In  vain 
we  waste  our  breath  in  denouncing  irregular  practitioners,  in  vain  declaim 
against  society  for  encouraging  them,  and  repine  at  our  own  alleged  non- 
appredation,  as  long  as  we  find  leisure  to  war  against  each  other.  Our 
time  and  our  energies,  expended  either  in  the  Ibrmer  or  latter  modes, 
should  be  wholly  consecrated  to  making  such  attainmeolB  and  such  cul- 
ture as  would  prove  that  Rational  Medicine,  and  we,  as  its  representatives, 
should  be  always  and  everywhere  foremost  in  honor  and  esteem.  Never 
until  we  translate  this  creed  into  our  daily  lives,  can  we  attain  our  best 
measure  of  h^piness  or  of  usefulness.'  Light  dispels  darkness  by  no 
direct  conflict  with  it-^^the  purer,  the  stronger  the  former,  the  more  rapid- 
ly the  latter  disappears ;  only  thus  can  True  Mediiine  terminate  all  false 
systems — polemics  is  a  part  of  theolf^cal,  not  of  medical  training,  and 
war  should  not  be  embraced  among  the  functions  of  the  physician.  As 
we  are  taught  in  natural  philosophy  that,  in  certain  conditions,  two  undu- 
lations of  li^t  or  two  distinct  sound-waves,  may  perfectly  antagonise  each 
other,  the  result  being  in  the  one  case  darkntu,  and  in  the  other  wileaet, 
80  do  physicians  who  engage  in  persona)  strifes  dim  for  the  time  being  the 
trae  light,  bush  the  true  voice,  and  binder  the  pn^ess  of  medidne.  The 
Ughter  lib  we  are  called  to  sufier,  ills  done  ue  in  downright  ignorance  or 
in  moments  when  passion  has  bushed  the  conscience  and  blinded  the  intel- 
lect, better  pass  over  with  charitable  and  silent  ibrgiveness ;  and  if  a  mari 
should  do  you  grievous,  personal  and  professional  wrong,  waste  neither 
your  own  tine  nor  that  of  your  prtrfessitwal  brethren  by  parading  the 
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wrong  for  public  observation,  but  simpl^refuse  association  with  the  offender 
until  he  make  acktiowtedgment  of  the  ofl«nse  or  proVe  bj  the  consiatent 
and  courleouB  conduct  of  a  gentleman  that  such  <^ense  will  never  be  re- 
peated. Let  UB  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  dying  year,  let  all  its  voices  of 
discord  die,  all  its  tnemorieB  of  disagreements  and  disptites,  of  Btrilea  and 
bitter  words,  of  ungracious  or  ungrateful  deeds  sinlc  forever  in  the  founttuD 
of  human  oblivions. 

"  What  pong 

Is  permanent  with  man  ?    From  the  highest, 

A«  from  tbo  vilest  thing  uf  overj  diiy, 

lie  learns  to  nenn  hlniMlF.     Fur  the  elrdng  houn 

Conquer  him." 
If,  as  Lord  Bacon  taught,  riches  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  baggage,  the 
impedimenta  of  virtue,  how  much  more  are  [hcse  unliappy  memories 
feelings  and  passions  to  which  we  have  inferred,  the  useless  and  injurious 
impedimenta  of  professional  progress,  and  bow  terribly  weighed  down  must 
he  be  who  carries  on  from  year  to  year  sach  painful  accumulntions!  "A 
New  Year  speedily  opens  Iib  portals  to  ua,  and  we  will  enler  them  light- 
hearted  and  hopeful,  first  laying  aside  all  these  weights  and  hindrances. 

A  fHiend  reminds  as  that  we  have  neglected  lo  notice  that  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson has  renounced  his  ammonia  theory  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
Yes,  Dr.  R.  has  renounced  this  theory  ibat  had  scarcely  lived  long  enough 
to  be  called  old,  and  proposes  a  new  theory  which  the  scientific  world  will 
be  more  slow  in  receiving  than  they  were  the  first.  Tennyson  must  have 
had  in  his  mind  the  rise  and  fall  of  medical  theories  and  liybotheses,  when 
he  Wrote—* 

"Our  little  tjstems  have  thair  daj; 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  held  October  26tb, 
it  was  unanimoualy  resolved  that  some  efforts  towards  legislative  enact' 
ments  for  the  protection  of  the  people  against  quacks  and  humbugs,  be 
attempted  at  the  approaching  session  of  the  Missouri  State  Legislaluret 
Dr.  Hammer,  Humboldt  Medical  ArcbivM,  November,  in  the  course  of  a 
brief  editorial  urging  the  importance  of  ttis  desired  legislation  uses  the 
following  words: — "In  all  of  the  professions  we  must  be  guided  by  the 
lights  of  older  communities.  In  England,  France,  Germany  and  Switser- 
land,  there  are  most  strenuous  efforts  made  by  (he  '  Government '  to  su{f 
press  charlatanism,  and,  notwithstanding  the  popular  belief,  there  are  rela- 
tively fewer  quacks  ten  to  one,  in  those  countries,  than  we  have  in  the 
United  States.    Our  medical  schools  are  in  a  measure  to  blame  for  this 
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ronililion  of  ofl^iiv,  berauae  the^  ar«  not  ri^roua  enough  in  gr&iluating 
the  eandidates  for  ihe  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine." 

Dr.  J.  J.  RoOKER,  of  Castleton,  Uarion  Co.  Fnd.,  proposes  to  prepare 
some  slatistirs,  showing  the  effects  of  halls  retained  in  the  human  body. 
Any  one  having  cases  of  such  injuries  from  firearms,  and  willing  to  report 
them,  will  be  furnished  with  Hank  formi  upon  application  to  the  docton 

We  think  we  can  promise  our  readers  that  the  January  number  of  the 
Journal,  will  be  quite  worthy  of  their  perusal  Among  the  original 
anicles  that  will  appear  in  it  will  be  one  by  Prof.  Wright  of  Cincionaii, 
on  the  Conttitutional  Trealmtnt  of  Dytmenorrhaa ;  one  on  Hepatic  Dit- 
eate,  by  Dr.  Carson  ;  Local  Anatthena,  by  Dr.  Weist;  Medical  Ptogretti 
by  Dr.  Comingor;  Quinine,  Iron  and  ChioraU  of  Polaih  in  Scarlatina, 
by  Dr.  Griswold,  of  Circleville,  O. ;  Primary  Cautet  of  Prottihttion,  a 
translation  from  the  French  of  Parent-Duchatelet,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Maaon 
Turner,  of  Philadelphia;  a  review  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Ohio  State 
Mtdical  Society,  hy  one  of  the  ablest  rf  the  ttledical  writers  of  onr  conn- 
try  ;  bibliographical  notices  of  the  recent  editions  of  West  and  Byford, 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Todd's  Woman's  Rights,  and  of  Dr.  Storer's  Is  it  I? 
etci,  etc 

In  the  Cincimmati  Jodrmal  of  Medicine,  August  186C,  we  pub- 
lished some  translations  that  we  had  made  from  the  Annuaire  da  TTiera- 
petttique,  etc..  Par  A.  Bouehardat,  Paris,  1866,  among  which  was  one  on 
Lonet's  use  of  etber  as  a  remedy  fw  tape  worm.  And  now  we  find  some 
of  our  exchanges,  eastern  and  western,  especially  the  formers-publishing 
this  method  of  treatment  as  a  recent  thing.  We  care  no  more  about  the 
credit  of  liaving  first  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  our  country 
to  this  novelty,  than  the  credit  of  liaving  first  presented,  in  a  review  of 
Bemuti  and  Goupil's  Cltnique  MedicaU,  etc.,  American  Journal  of 
THE  Medical  Sciences,  July  1867,  some  views  of  Gu^rin  upon  the 
value  of  the  uterine  speculum,  and  which  we  saw  afew  weeks  since  doing 
duly  in  a  contribution  to  one  of  our  exchanges,  without  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  Ihe  source  from  which  they  were  obtained,  but  we  do  think  four- 
teen or  fifteen  months  rather  top  long,  evtn  if  the  weather  were  constantly 
cool,  to  keep  such  an  ether-item  entirely  fresh  and  without  evaporation. 

The  atDt>ENTa  of  the  Medical  Cdlege  of  Ohio  have  done  an  excellent 
thing  in  publishing  Prof.  Gobrecfat's  Introductory  delivered  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  lecture  term.  It  will  do  ihem  good  to  have  in 
a  permanent  form  such  dear  views  of  true  medicine  and  the  mode  of 
teaching  it,  auch  manly  protest  agajiul  some  of  die  heresies  that  are 
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iatnidcd  upon  us  in  thcK  daft,  such  high  ftpprecifttion  of  the  dignity  and 
Importance  of  the  phyaician,  and  judicious  couneels  at  to  atudy  and  deport- 
ment. We  may  add  also,  that  no  member  of  the  profewion  can  read  thia 
address,  and  not  be  gnttefnl  to  Dr.  Gobrecht  for  writing  it,  and  to  the 
Btudenbi  for  having  it  published. 

Our  rkaders  will  be  interested  in  the  remarkable  views  in  reference 
to  FhUtitis,  entertained  by  Dr.  Budd,  and  found  in  thia  number  of  the 
Journal.  Th<'y  are  destined  to  attract  no  little  altentitm  on  the  pari  of 
thoughtful  phyxicians,  especially  as  they  are  promulgated  just  when  the 
experiments  of  Villemin  as  to  the  inotndabilitjf  oftuber^  hare  been  in  tha 
mun  Buccessfully  repeated.  If  science  should  now  accept  the  contagious-; 
ness  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  it  would  he  simply  verifying  a  popular 
belief.  And  here  we  can  not  but  observe  that  we  might  be  guided 
towards  the  acquisition  of  truth,  as  we  certainly  would  be  rendered  more 
catholic  in  spirit,  by  accepting  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  human 
beliefs  prevatent  and  continued  generally  contain  some  portion,  greater  or 
lets,  of  the  true.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  our  age, 
Herbert  Spencer,  "  Entirely  wrong  as  they  may  appear,  the  implication 
is  that  they  germinated  out  of  actual  experience— originally  contained, 
and  perh^B  still  cont^n,  some  small  amount  of  verity.  More  especially 
may  we  safely  assume  this,  in  the  case  of  beliefs  that  have  long  existed 
and  are  widely  diffused  ;  and  most  of  all  so,  in  the  case  of  beliefs  that  are 
perennial  aud  nearly  or  quite  universal."  We  believe  iliat  the  views  here 
expressed  have  a  relation  to  this  subject,  to  tha  investigation  of  which  an 
increasing  value  attaches  in  consequencp  of  the  convei^ng  lights  of  clin- 
ical experience  and  physiological  experiment. 

The  views  of  Dr.  Budd  do  not  escape  criticism.  In  the  Lancet,  Nov, 
2,  Dr.  C(  tton,  for  so  many  years  physician  to  the  Bnxnplon  Hospital  for 
Consumption,  enters  the  lists,  combating  irom  the  statistics  of  that  insti- 
tution, the  contagion-tfaeory — if  thia  were  true,  then  the  attendants  in  such 
an  hospital  ought  to  manifest  peculiar  liability  to  tubeirulnus  discHSe ;  but 
they  do  not,  and  therefore  the  theory  is  not  true.  Dr.  Wilks  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Lanoet,  Nov.  9lh,  takes  similar  ground. 

For  the  present  at  least,  possibly  too,  for  a  long  while  in  the  future, 
the  whole  matter  roust  remain  mi  judiee. 

Br  refkrencb  to  our  ailvertising  oolumns  it  will  be  seen  ihut  the 
Long  Uluiid  C'ollfge  Hospital,  hiu  bad  h  partial  reorganizatioD  of  ita 
Faculty.  Our  friend.  Professor  Armor,  whose  ability  as  a  dear  and 
polished  lecturer  is  so  well  koown,  now  has  the  chair  of  theory  aa4 
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pranlice  and  materia  medica;  ProfeBsor  Ford,  one  of  the  two  bttt  Ucturen 
(manato/m/in  the  Uniud  Slattt,  lectures  in  bis  favorite  department.  Add 
to  thcae  the  names  of  Hamilton,  of  the  Flintg,  and  those  of  ^e  other  gen- 
tlemen comprising  the  Facultj,  and  it  will  be  eeeti  at  a  glance  that  this 
School  presents  both  great  reputation  and  abtUtj'  on  the  part  of  its  corps 
of  teachers. 

The  Italian  government  hfts  been  the  first  recognize  by  law  the  devo- 
tion and  liismrcreatedne!^  of  llii!  medical  profession  in  their  atlendnnce 
upon  cases  of  cholera.  By  a  recent  law  the  Chambers  have  provided 
that  an  annual  pension  of  four  hundred  francs  Bhall  be  paid  to  the  widow, 
nn<l  a  tUousiind  francs  to  the  children  of  any  physician  who  dies  from  such 
exposnre.  The  pension  of  the  widow  ceases  if  she  marries  again,  and 
that  of  the  children  on  ailaining  majority. — BotUm  Medical  and  Surgieal 
Journal, 

Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Gniacou,  of  New  York, 
have  been  adjudged  the  successful  competitors  for  llie  "  Prize  Essay  on 
the  Physical  Signs  of  Longevity,"  for  which  $-'iUO  was  offered  some  time 
ago  by  the  American  Popular  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  essay  of 
each  of  the  gentlemen  was  so  good  that  the  committee  could  not  deter- 
mine whii;h  was  the  better,  and  the  prize  was  awarded  toeach. — Med.  and 
Surg.  Rep.  Phila. 

If  we  are  correctly  informed,  Mr.  Syme  has  bid  adieu  to  the  use  of  the 
ligature,  save  in  the  tying  of  the  lanrer  arteries.  He  emplQjrs  torsion  ; 
and  aAcr  this  operation  is  completed,  he  clears  out  the  wound,  u^ing  a 
weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and  water  (raie  part  to  thirty,)  and  covers 
the  whc^e  over  with  a  paste  containing  carbolic  acid,  chalk  and  other  in- 
gredients.— London  Lancet,  ifav.  1 6. 

We  rrobet  to  announce,  the  death,  at  New  Haven,  of  Dr.  Worth- 
INOTOK  Hooker,  a  name  well  known  to  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  Slates.  Dr.  Hooker  was  a  native  of  Springfield,  and  since 
1852,  Professor  at  Yale  Medical  College.  The  Sprin^fi^  SepubHean 
saj^  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  IS2&,  and  of  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  1829.  He  had  attained  an  eminence  fully  worthy  the 
position  he  tilled  for  fifteen  years  in  Yale  College,  and  did  mucl)  to  render 
his  difficult  science  one  of  popular  use  and  knowledge.  Several  valuable 
works,  treating  of  medicine  and  chemistry,  and  their  practical  combina- 
tions, came  from  his  pen,  and  have  been  extensively  used  as  school  text 
hooka. — Botton  Medical  and  SargicalJournal,  Nov.  14. 

Ebratdu . — The  types  make  the  author  of  the  remarks  upon  Yeratrum 
Viride  (as  given  in  your  Jodrkal  of  November,  page  657,)  to  say — 
'- The  ybrve  of  Uu  hearft  eontradionM  will  bear  an  increase  ratio  to  that 
freqvauy"  which  is  contrary  to  the  ideas  attempted  to  be  advanced,  and 
which  shouU  read  "  inverse  ratio  to  that  frequency." 
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